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Protection  to  Sheep  against  Dogs. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  u's 
from  an  intelligent  farmei"  of  Fayette  county,  forci- 
bly addresses  itself  to  every  friend  of  the  Sheep 
grovring  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  suggestions  of  our  correspondent  carried 
out,  believing  that  a  law  taxing  dogs  would  be  high- 
ly acceptable,  to  those  portions  of  the  State  at  least 
adapted  to  Sheep  raising.  As  remarked  by  the  wri- 
ter, there  is  poor  encouragement  to  enterprising  men 
to  pay  large  prices  for  fine  Sheep,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  them  destroyed  by  hungry  curs.  We  have 
been  the  friend  of  the  dog,  and  should  ragret  any  le- 
gislative action  that  would  in  any  way  defraud  him 
of  his  rights  ;  but  a  Sheep-killing  cur  has  no  claim 
upon  our  sympathies.  Every  possible  encourage- 
ment should  be  extended  to  those  counties  of  our 
State,  where  the  soil  &c.,  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
Sheep.  If  fostered  as  it  should  be,  wool  growing 
will  become  one  of  our  most  important  interests. — 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  large 
portions  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  possess  all  the 
requisites  for  successful  Sheep  husbandry.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
invest  their  capital  in  this  direction,  will  be  afforded 
such  protection  against  dogs,  as  will  effectually  pre- 
serve their  flocks  from  destruction. 

With  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  for 
growing  wool,  we  have,  I  think,  but  two  large  flocks 
in  our  county.  Judge  Ewing's  and  Asbury  Struble's. 
Our  farmers  have  been  driven  from  the  sheep  busi- 
ness by  the  repeated  severe  losses  they  have  sustain- 
ed from  dogs.  Many  of  our  farmers  rear  none, 
many  others  a  sufficient  numl)er  only  for  domestic 
use.  Messrs.  Ewing  and  Struble  have  both  suffered 
severely  by  dogs ;  the  latter  estimates  that  his  loss, 
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at  a  low  calculation,  has  not  been  less  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  Can  there  not  be  some  mode  devis- 
ed to  rid  the  State  of  so  great  a  nuisance  ;  as  they  are 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  useless  animal.  It  is  gen- 
erally the  case  that  the  poorer  the  man,  the  more 
dogs  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  to  guard  him  and 
his  property.  Almost  every  negro  family  is  entitled 
to  a  full  pack  of  half-starved  creatures,  forced  in  self- 
preservation  to  prey  upon  something.  Would  not 
our  State  considerably  increase  her  revenue,  and 
confer  a  groat  benefit  on  our  citizens,  both  the  sheep 
grower  and  the  poor  man,  by  levying  a  heavy  tax  on 
dogs.  A  benefit  to  the  poor  (if  h«  disposes  of  his 
dogs),  because  he  could  make  two  hundred  pounds 
of  pork  for  his  family,  with  the  food  it  takes  to  feed 
his  dogs ;  and  to  the  wool  grower  because  it  saves 
him  his  flocks.  It  is  a  poor  stimulus  to  invest  money 
in  fine  bucks  and  ewes  at  from  two  to  five  hundred 
per  head:  ""'ith  the  chances  that  the  increase  will  not 
equal  the  loss  by  dogs.  Can  you  not,  through  your 
Journal,  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  may  be  a  vigorous  and  united  effort 
for  their  expulsion.  As  the  practical,  scientific  and 
progressive  leader  in  our  State  among  farmers,  can 
you  not  devise  some  plan  which  will  legislatively  pro- 
tect this  great  interest.  It  should  be  a  State,  not  a 
county  regulation.  A  tax  say  of  $3,00  when  a  man 
keeps  but  one  dog ;  ^5,00  for  the  second,  &c.,  would 
bring  to  the  treasury  with  the  present  rtumber  of  dogs 
a  large  amount.  A  man  whose  dog  was  of  use  to 
him,  could  pay  three  dollars,  if  he  was  of  no  use,  he 
should  thank  the  State  for  causing  him  to  dispense 
with  an  expensive  and  useless  animal. 


ExperimkntalFarm. — The  University  of  Toronto, 
has  granted  lands  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
Upper  Canada,  for  an  Experimental  Farm.  Thus  it 
is  we  are  surpassed  in  our  indolence. 

To  Farmers. — To  double  the  crops  on  most  farms, 
about  all  tliat  is  necessary  is  for  our  agriculturists  to 
sell  off  one-half  their  land,  and  with  the  proceeds  buy 
manure  for  the  other.  The  larger  a  farm,  the  less  a 
man  grows  to  the  acre. 
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(Hommunicationa. 

Translated  for  Farm  Journal, 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  No.  8. 

As  regards  special  manuring,  a  chief  object  is  to 
supply  the  eoil  with  one  or  more  ingredients,  of  which 
it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  defi- 
cient.    In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion primarily  to  a  great  and  very  prevalent  abuse, 
which  is  a  source  of  very  serious  loss  to  most  farmers. 
When  a  field  begins  to  be  unproductive,  very  few 
think  of  doing  anything  else  than  to  supply  it  again 
with  a  full  dressing  of  barnyard  manure.     It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  inquire  whether  the  diminished  fer- 
tility may  not  result  from  causes  which  can  be  re- 
moved at  little  cost  by  the  supply  of  some  particular 
ingredients  which  the  soil  needs.     Yet  when  such  is 
the  case,  the  application  of  mineral  manure  is  down- 
rio-ht  extravagance  and  waste,  because  we  thus  sup- 
ply probably  only  one  or  at  most  but  a  few  of  the 
deficient  ingredients  which  could  be  furnished  more 
cheaply  by  some  other  substance.     A  few  examples 
will  serve  to  elucidate  this.   When  a  black  crumbling 
soil  contains  no  silicic  acid,  or  its  humus  has  become 
carbonized,  or  sour,  we  may  indeed  supply  the  need- 
ed silicic  acid  by  a  dressing  of  barnyard  manure,  since 
it  is  contained  in  the  straw  which  is  used  for  litter. 
A  portion  of  the  carbonized  humus,  also,  will  be  de- 
composed alike  by  the  ammonia  developed,  and  the 
more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  manure  which  en- 
sues from  the  stirring  and  loosening  of  the  soil. — 
But  the  remaining  ingredients  of  the  manure  serve 
no  other  present  purpose  but  to  increase  unnecessa- 
rily the  quantity  of  similar  substances  already  con- 
tained in  the  soil.     It  were  much  better  and  cheaper 
to  dress  such  land  with  silicious  earth,  fine  quartz 
sand,  or  marl,  or  unslacked  lime.     In  other  cases,  a 
similar  application  may  be  made  of  liquid  manure. — 
It  often  happens  that  a  soil  rich  in  humus,  has  be- 
come exhausted  of  the  incombustible  elements  re- 
quired by  plants ;  and  it  is  customary  to  dress  such 
land  with  barnyard  manure,  though  a  supply  of  li- 
quid manure  would  be  much  more  serviceable,  as  it 
holds  in  solution  a  large  amount  of  fixed  salts.     If 
sulphuric  acid  have  occasionally  been  mixed  with  the 
liquid  manure,  it  will  prove  all  the  more  efficient, 
because  its  ammonia  has  thereby  been  neutralized, 
and  it  is  no  longer  in  a  caustic  state.     Again,  if  we 
have  land  which  is  deficient  in  humus,  but  which, 
judging   from  its  composition — being   clayey — may 
be  presumed  to  contain  a  store  of  incombustible  ele- 
ments, the  usual  practice  is  to  dress  it  with  barnyard 
manure,  though  it  would  conduce  much  more  to  ren- 
der it  speedily  productive,  if  it  were  dressed  with 
muck  or  swamp  mud  and  liquid  manure,  or  lime. — 
When  soil  otherwise  good  is  unproductive  from  want 
of  calcareous  earth,  we  dress  with  fresh  slaked  lime, 
or  with  marl,,  and  eoon  realize  bett«r  results  than 


would  follow  from  a  dressing  of  manure  alone.  A 
light  and  sandy  soil  may  be  rendered  v(  ry  produc- 
tive by  a  dressing  of  clay,  the  constituent  elements  of 
which  are  in  part  rendered  soluble  and  serve  as  nu- 
triment for  the  crop.  If  a  soil  be  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  as  is  the  case  when  the  grain  produced 
is  small,  ill-formed,  and  imperfectly  filled,  a  dressing 
of  blue  or  potter's  clay,  in  combination  with  muck 
or  swamp  mud,  or  ef  bonedust  mixed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  will  not  fail  to  produce  excellent  results. 
If  the  soil  be  sour,  a  dressing  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  of 
marl,  or  of  ashes,  will  be  much  more  serviceable  than 
the  application  of  barnyard  manure. 

In  the  last  place,  we  have  to  consider  that  mode 
of  manuring  which  is  designed  to  produce  in  perfec- 
tion certain  specific  crops  which  we  desire  to  culti- 
vate.    Plants  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  always  able  to  absorb  from  the  at- 
mosphere, in  sufficient  quantity,  the  gaseous  elements 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  have  been  subdivided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  composition  of  their 
ashes — namely,  alkaline  plants,  in  the  ashes  of  which 
potash  predominates  ;  calcareous  plants,  the  ashes  of 
which  contain  principally  lime,  and  silicious  plants, 
the  ashes  of  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  silica. — 
As  the  alkaline  plants  require  large  supplies  of  pot- 
ash, they  thrive  best  in  soils  containing  most  clay,  as 
also  In  land  freshly  manured.     On  the  other  hand, 
calcareous   plants  require  lime,  whilst  for  silicious 
plants,  sand  or  quartz  earth  is  indispensable.     But, 
in  addition  to  these  ingredients,  the  soil  must  con- 
tain also  a  due  proportion  of  the  other  alimentary 
substances    heretofore   enumerated.     Thus   a  plant 
will  not  thrive  though  it  find  in  the  soil  an  abund- 
ance of  the  particular  ingredient  required   by  the 
class  to  which  It  belongs,  if  the  other  ingredients  be 
not  present  also,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  be  not 
propitious — as  when  it  is  too  compact,  too  wet,  or  too 
dry.     It  is  therefore  more  correct   to  say  that  each 
plant  must  find  in  the  soil  an  ample  supply  of  the 
peculiar  ingredients  or  elements  required  by  its  class, 
whether  they  be  naturally  contained  in  It  or  have 
been  introduced  in  the  course  of  tillage.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly safest,  however,  to  assume  in  general,  first, 
that  a  soil  must  contain  in  due  proportion  and  quan- 
tity all  the  substances  required  for  the  growth  of  cul- 
tivated plants ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  well,  never- 
theless, to  introduce  in  increased  quantity  the  parti- 
cular substances  which  the  plants  we  design  to  cul- 
tivate are  known  to  require ;  unless  we  are  assured 
that  they  already  exist  in  the  soil  in  adequate  quan- 
tity.    These  propositions  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  current  practice.     Thus  it  is  customary  to  culti- 
vate crops  which  require  certain  substances  for  their 
thrifty  growth  and  full  development,  in  soils  which 
we  have  ascertained  contain  an  abundance  of  those 
substances.     And  if  a  plant  do  not  thrive  in  a  parti- 
ticular  soil,  we  usually  manure  the  land  and  endea- 
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Tor  thus  to  supply  the  deficient  element  or  substance. 
Occasionally  also  we  meet  with  a  soil  in  which, 
though  it  has  been  well  manured,  the  crop  cultivated 
fails  to  thrive.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  certain  sub- 
stances which  the  manure  used  was  not  calculated  to 
supply  in  adequate  quantity. 

If  the  principles  here  indicated  be  applied  with 
judgment  and  care,  larger  crops  may  be  produced, 
at  much  less  cost,  than  can  be  efiected  by  the  use  of 
barnyard  manure  alone,  if  we  are  but  careful  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  first  place,  whether  the  soil  has  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  already  exhausted  and^rendered  in- 
capable of  supporting  vegetation;  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  is  likely  that  it  contains  the  particular 
substances  of  which  the  crop  designed  to  be  cultiva- 
ted requires  larger  supplies.  This  can  be  ascertained 
accurately  only  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil; 
though  there  are  certain  characteristics  and  indica- 
tions enabling  us  to  judge  whether  the  soil  contains 
the  required  substances  or  not.  "With  due  regard  to 
these  indications  and  probabilities,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  principal  crops  cultivated,  and  the 
elements  they  contain  and  require. 

1.  Tobacco.  In  this  plant  the  combustible  elements 
decidedly  predominate.  Besides  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  tobacco  contains  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen,  which  is  found  in  it  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  But  among  its  components  are  also  pot- 
ash and  lime,  less  phosphoric  acid,  and  very  little  of 
the  remaining  incombustible  elements.  Hence  it 
would  seem  to  be  most  advantageous  to  cultivate  to- 
bacco on  land  dressed  with  fresh  barnyard  manure, 
so  that  the  ammonia  may  be  absorbed  as  it  is  devel- 
oped. But  as  nitrogen  and  potash  are  specially  im- 
portant constituents  of  this  plant,  it  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  without  barnyard  manure,  if  the  soil  be 
not  totally  exhausted  but  contain  the  requisite  sub- 
stances for  the  production  of  carbon ;  and  instead  of 
dung,  we  may  employ  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as 
horn  shavings,  malt  sprouts,  hair,  &c.  If  tobacco  ab- 
sorb too  much  ammonia,  its  perfect  development  will 
be  prevented,  which  is  the  case  accordingly  when 
horse  dung  has  been  used,  and  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er was  favorable  to  the  production  of  ammonia.  As 
tobacco  requires  and  absorbs  but  little  phosphoric 
acid,  it  may  properly  be  followed  in  rotation  by  a 
crop  of  winter  grain. 

2.  Potatoes.  Among  the  combustible  elements 
contained  in  this  vegetable,  the  carbonaceous  matters 
(starch)  predominates  greatly  over  the  nitrogenous 
(gluten),  though  the  latter  are  never  wanting.  If  by 
the  use  of  strong  nitrogenous  manures,  the  nitrogen- 
ous matters  become  predominant,  the  tubers  willcon- 
tain  mucilage  and  gluten  instead  of  starch,  and  thus 
become  watery  and  unserviceable.  Of  the  incombus- 
tible elements,  the  potato  contains  potash,  ]ime,  sili- 
cic acid  and  sulphur,  with  but  a  small  quantity  of 


phosphoric  acid.  Judging  from  these  ingredients, 
the  potato  should  be  cultivated  in  soils  containing  a 
large  amount  of  matter  suited  for  the  production  of 
carbon,  and  but  little  of  such  as  is  fitted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrogen.  It  should,  therefore,  not  be 
grown  on  land  recently  dressed  with  fresh  barnyard 
manure,  and  least  of  all  in  such  as  has  just  been  ma- 
nured with  horsedung.  It  succeeds  best  after  clover. 
"Wood  ashes  may  also  be  employed  with  good  results 
where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  potash  of 
soil  has  been  in  great  part  consumed  by  the  preced- 
ing crops.  As  the  potato  requires  much  potash  and 
carbon,  it  is  not  a  suitable  precurser  of  wither  grain, 
and  where  circumstances  require  that  fresh  barnyard 
manure  should  be  used  for  this  crop,  it  should  be  plow- 
ed in  in  the  preceding  autumn, 

3.  Beets.  The  predominant  elements  of  beets  are 
mainly  carbonaceous,  consisting  of  sugar,  mucilage, 
&c.  The  nitrogenous  elements  are  greatly  subordi- 
nate. Of  the  incombustible  substances  the  more  im- 
portant are  potash,  soda  and  lime ;  though  phospho- 
rus, sulphuric  acid,  and  muriate  of  soda  or  common 
salt  are  also  found  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity. — 
Such  being  the  composition  of  the  sugar  beet,  it  is 
accordingly  to  be  cultivated  in  land  containing  much 
old  or  well  ripened  humus  and  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  nitrogenous  ingredients.  On  freshly  manured 
land  the  composition  of  the  beets  produced  is  very 
different.  In  such  the  nitrogenous  elements  predo- 
minate, and  instead  of  saccharine  matter,  saltpetre 
and  ammoniacal  combinations  are  produced.  Now,  as 
nitrocrenous  elements  are  more  nutritious  than  such 
as  are  mainly  carbonaceous,  it  follows  that  beets  in- 
tended to  be  fed  to  cattle  should  be  grown  on  land 
containing  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
such  as  are  supplied  by  fresh  barnyard  manure. — 
Moreover,  as  beets  require  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  they  are  a  very  unsuitable  crop  to  pre- 
cede a  cereal  grain. 

4.  Rape.  Oil  consists  mainly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  which  substances  can  readily  be  supplied 
to  the  soil  by  manuring  with  the  ordinary  barnyard 
manure.  But  the  seeds  and  husks  or  hulls  contain 
many  nitrogenous  elements,  such  as  phrsphoric  acid, 
sulphur,  &c.;  whilst  the  ashes  of  the  straw  or  haulm 
consist  chiefly  of  potash,  some  lime,  soda,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  a  small  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  besides  carbon  and 
niirogcn,- Rape  requires  many  of  the  incombustible 
elements,  and  that  consequently  this  crop  demands 
liberal  manuring  and  repeated  plowing  to  transform 
the  fixed  elements  which  the  soil  contains  into  a  suit- 
able soluble  state.  As  Rape  ta.kes  up  but  little  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  is  a  suitable  ci'op  to  precede  winter 
"•rain.  And  since  its  ashes  show  that  it  requires 
much  lime  and  sulphur,  and  as  it  elaborates  itsnitro- 
"■cnous  constituents  out  of  ammonia,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown  a  dressing 
of  gypsum,  if  deficient  iii  calcareous  matter. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Mr.  Gowen's  Address. 

Tliero  are  few  individuals  in  this  country  entitled 
to  more  praise  for  the  aid  rendered  the  agricultural 
community  than  my  respected  friend,  James  Gowen, 
Esq.,  the  venerable  President  of  the  "Philadelphia  Co. 
Agricultural  Society ;"  and  he  is  so  well  known  as  a 
model  farmer  an  1  the  rearer,  at  great  expense,  of 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  our  country,  that  any  at- 
tempt at  eulogy  on  the  part  of  so  humble  an  indivi- 
dual as  myself  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. — 
His  Address  delivered  before  the  "Lancaster  County 
Agricultural  Society,"  is  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable 
merit,  and  will  impart  much  useful  information  to 
the  farming  interest.  I  have  read  it  carefully  and 
with  lively  satisfoction. 

I  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  dissent  from  one  or 
two  statements  contained  in  t.  e  Address,  where  he 
speaks  so  lightly  of  the  use  of  lime  and  in  condemnation 
of  the  practice  of  plowing  down  green  crops.  Ou  page 
20,  Mr.  Gowen  says: — "Inthegeneral,LiME  is  so  waste- 
ful and  ravenous  a  cook,  that  he  sometimes  consumes 
more  than  he  furnishes  to  the  family  of  plants  it  is 
intended  he  should  provide  for."  .  .  .  "  Light  sandy 
micacious  or  isinglass,  red  shale  and  slaty  soils,  may 
in  general  be  benefitted  by  dressings  of  lime  ;  but  on 
clayey  limestone  soil,  I  should  deem  its  application 
unnecessary,  if  not  injurious." 

1  do  not  pretend  to  possess  much  information  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  but  the  little  I  have  obtained 
is  rather  of  a  practical  character.  I  take  most  of 
our  agricultural  periodicals,  and  read  considerable 
upon  the  subject ;  but,  after  all,  I  find  the  farmer  is 
much  of  his  time  vmrking  in  the  dark,  and  that,  with- 
out ^;raci!(caZ  knowledge,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  attain 
the  object  of  his  calling.  During  my  ten  or  twelve 
years  pupi'age  as  a  farmer,!  have  striven  to  improve 
my  soil  by  the  use  of  such  fertilizers,  as  would,  in  the 
end,  produce  the  greatest  results,  with  the  least  out- 
lay of  capital.  One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  fertil- 
izers I  have  found  is  Lime,  and  I  have  used  it  with 
complete  success  upon  llmostont  as  well  as  other 
soils.  More  than  two  hundred  acres  of  my  land  are 
limestone,  and  much  of  it  "  clayeij  limestone  soil." 
Twelve  years  ago,  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
soil  had  been  so  much  reduced  by  successive  croppino-s, 
principally  of  rye,  that  it  was  incapable  of  producing 
scarcely  twenty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  It  viU 
now  produce,  in  a  good  season,  three  times  th^t 
amount;  and  I  attribute  this  improvement  in  the 
soil  mainly  to  liming  and  plowing  down  clover.  On 
the  poorest  of  this  soil,  in  the  twelve  years  referred 
to,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  lime  per  acre 
have  been  applied,  at  three  different  periods,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre  at  each  dressing,  and  its 
efiicacy  is  perceptible  to  the  dullest  intellect.  The 
applications  of  lime  have  increased  the  hay  crop 
three  fold,  and  (as  I  sell  no  hay  but  feed  it  all  on  the 


farm)  the  grass  of  course  has  so  much  improved  the 
manure  heap,  that  where  I  formerly  had  one  load  of 
manure,!  now  have  at  least /w«%  And  this  too  from 
limestone  soil.  !  admit  that  lime  in  general  is  more 
beneficial  to  other  soils  than  limestone,  because  na- 
ture has  supplied  the  latter  with  this  ingredient  to 
some  extent ;  but  to  deny  its  wholesome  influence 
upon  limestone  soils  altogether,  is  to  deny  that  I  can 
see.  An  excessive  or  injudicious  use  of  lime  upon 
any  soil  will  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences, 
A  superabundant  application  of  stable  m.anure  will 
also  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  Land,  in  gene- 
ral, like  the  human  stomach,  is  more  healthful  with- 
out over-feeding. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  the  advan- 
tages of  lime  to  lands  in  England.  I  extract  from  a 
work  by  Fessenden.  "  On  the  Mendip  lands  in  So- 
merset, by  the  application  of  lime,  the  value  of  land 
was  raised  from  four  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  per 
acre  ;  and  dung,  which  previous  to  liming  had  no 
sensible  effect,  opeiated  after  its  application  as  on 
other  lands.  Macclesfield  forest  in  Cheshire,  and  vast 
tracts  in  the  northern  and  more  elevated  parts  of 
Derbyshire,  and  adjacent  districts,  have  been  aston- 
ishingly improved  by  the  same  process.  In  maiden 
soils  of  a  tolerable  quality,  the  richest  manure  will 
not  enable  them  to  bring  any  crops,  but  those  of  oats 
or  rye,  to  maturity  ;  whereas,  if  they  receive  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  lime,  crops  of  peas,  barley  or  wheat 
may  be  raised  to  advantage.  The  benefit  resulting 
from  the  use  of  lime  has  been  indisputably  proved  in 
the  same  form  ;  for  the  richer  parts  that  were  left  urt' 
limed  were  uniformly  inferior  in  produce  to  the  poorer 
that  had  heeyi  limed,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years,  under  the  same  course  of  manage- 
ment." 

The  usual  custom  in  this  community  to  some  ex- 
tent now,  is  to  apply  lime  mostly  as  a  top-dressing, 
late  in  the  fall  on  stubble  after  wheat,  at  the  rate  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  to  repeat 
the  application  once  in  six  or  eight  years ;  but  in  no 
case  to  apply  lime  and  stable  manure  at  the  same 
time.  With  this  process  our  lands  are  annually  im- 
proving, and  a  constant  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
grain  and  grass  is  the  result. 

There  are  a  few  farmers  living  in  Buckingham  val- 
ley (a  limestone  valley)  who  think  that  they  can  pro- 
cure no  article,  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  to 
benefit  their  lands  so  much  as  lime  ;  and  without  be- 
ing at  all  invidious,  challenge  a  comparison  of  soil 
and  farming  with  any  of  the  successful  farmers  of 
Philadelphia  county,  with  all  their  advantages  of  ac- 
cess to  market  for  all  sorts  of  manures.  Our  lime  has 
raado  the  "  solitary  place  to  blossom  as  the  rose." — 
Land&  that  were  hardly  worth  cultivating  in  parts 
of  this  county  and  the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey, 
are  now  making  their  owners  rich  mainly  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  lime.     I  am  no  chemist  or  geologist, 
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I  only 


things, 


and  cannot  speak  of  farming  scientifically. 

refer  to  facts,  which  sometimes  are  stubborn 

and  point  to  the  daily  improvement  of  our  soil  by  the 

use  of  lime,  as  a  justification  of  my  position. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  lime  and  good 
stable  manure  will  enrich  almost  any  land  if  proper- 
ly applied : — And  that,  when  they  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed in  sufficient  abundance,  clover  or  other  green 
crops  (with  a  top-dressing  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of 
paris)  plowed  doivn,  will  be  found  important  adjuncts. 

William  Stavely. 

Partridge  Hall  Farm,  Bucks  co.,  Feb.  22,  1852. 


tie  and  to  more  advantage,  than  two  tons  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Almost  .any  farmer  can  clear  the  price 
of  the  machine  the  first  year.  J.  S.  Keller. 

Orwigsburg,  March,  1852. 


For  tlie  Farm  Journal. 
Curing  of  Corn  Fodder~Cutting  for  food. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  January  No.  of  your  Journal 
contains  an  article  on  this  subject,  by  R.  Mansfield ; 
which  induces  me  to  give  my  humble  opinion  on  the 
same  subject,  although  I  may  diifer  somewhat  from 
that  gentleman  in  the  method  I  pursue. 

My  custom  is,  to  cut  the  corn  and  fodder  close  to 
the  ground,  and  shock  it  against  three  or  four  stalks 
left  standing,  and  tied  together  with  a  few  blados  or 
a  little  straw  as  a  support.     When  the  shock  is  large 
enough,  (which  may  be  from  36  to  48  hills)  it  is  well 
tied  with   a   good  band  of  long  straw.      Thus  the 
shocks  are  well  secured  from  the  efiects  of  the  storms, 
which  might  otherwise  blow  them  to  the  ground. — 
The  tops  are  kept  close.which  prevents  the  rain  from 
penetrating  them,  and  the  juicy  butts  are  set  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air 
to   dry  the  fodder.     In  this  condition  it  is  left  till 
husking  time,  when  the  corn  and  fodder  are  separa- 
ted.    The  fodder  is  then  tied  into  bundles,  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  is  taken  to  the  barn  or  shed  and  mowed 
in  the  following  order  :     The  first  covering  is,  to  set 
the  bundles  upright,  the  butts  on  the  floor  ;  and  the 
second  is  laid  down  flat,  like  grain,  to  prevent  break- 
ing in  while  at  work  ;  the  third  is  set  on  end  like  the 
first,  and  so  on.     This  is  to  keep  it  loose,  and  admit 
air  to  prevent  the  fodder  from  becoming  musty;  which 
cannot  well  be  prevented  when  all  is  laid  down  flat 
in  the  mow.     It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  corn  fod- 
der cannot  be  left  in  the  field  till  the  saccharine  juice 
of  every  stalk  is  dried  up,   without  injuring  the  fod- 
der materially.     But  by  my  way  of  mowing,  the  in- 
jury it  may  suffer  by  standing  too  long  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  becoming  musty  in  the  mow,  is  prevented. 
I  am  now  ready  to  begin  feeding,  which  is  done 
■when  cut  fine.     I  have  a  cutter  and  crusher,  (manu- 
factured by  E.  Potts,  A^alley  Forge,  Chester  county,) 
which  I  attach  to  the  horse-power.     With  this  ma- 
chine I  can  cut  and  crush  from  150  to  200  bushels 
in  an  hour.     This  makes  the  hard  stalks  almost  as 
tender  and  manageable  as  the  blades,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  feeding.     Cattle  eat  it  very  readily  in 
this  state,  and  when  mixed  with  meal  and  scalded  or 
steamcd,^it  is  excellent  for  milk  cows,  or  for  fattening 
cattle.    One  ton  fed  in  this  way  will  feed  more  cat- 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Profits  of  Keeping  Fowls. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  fowl  mania  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  a  few 
years  past,  and  having  seen  some  very  exaggerated 
statements,  in  regard  to  the  large  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  keeping  a  large  stock  of  hens  for  laj'ing, 
raising  chickens,  &c.,  and  on  the  contrary,  having 
heard  it  positively  asserted  by  many  of  my  neighbors 
that  a  hen,  if  well  fed,  will  consume  in  a  year,  grain 
or  other  food  worth  more  than  double  the  value  of 
the  eggs  she  will  produce  in  that  time ;  I  determined 
to  ascertain  whether  any  or  either  of  these  statements 
were  correct. 

I  accordingly  commenced  operations  on  the  fiist 
day  of  January,  1850,  by  selecting  seventeen  hens 
and  one  cock  from   our  other  stock  of  fowls — they 
were  a  mixture  of  Jersey  Blues  and  common  breeds, 
and  were  considered  in  these  parts  good  layers  and  of 
large  size — the  hens  weighing  5^  to  7  lbs.  each,  and 
the  cock  10  lbs.     I  appropriated  part  of  an  unoccu- 
pied frame  building  for  their  use,  put  up  suitable  fix- 
tures for  them  to  roost  on,  and  sundry  boxes  and  old 
flour  casks  laid  on  their  sides,  with  a  little  hay  or 
straw  in  them  for  nests  to  lay  in.     The  door  of  this 
building  opened  into  an  adjoining  yard  of  about  25 
feet  square,  and  was  kept  open  night  and  day  in 
summer,  but  shut  every  night  in  winter,  and  if  very 
stormy  or  cold  weather  it  was  only  left  open  about 
five  or  six  hours  daily.  There  was  also  a  lot  of  ground 
adjoining  the  yard,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  occupied  as  a  nursery  of  young  fruit  trees  two 
years  old  from  the  graft,  surrounded  by  a  good  board 
fence;  through  both  of  which,  yard  and  nursery,  the 
fowls  were  permitted  to  roam  at  pleasure,  the  feath- 
ers of  one  wing  of  each  being  cut  to  prevent  them 
from  escaping.     They  were  fed  regularly,  morning 
and  evening,  principally  with  corn  or  corn  meal,  oc- 
casionally mixed  with  wheat,  bran  or  shorts,  and  a 
few  boiled  onions,  and  some  refuse  meat  from  a  butch- 
er's shop.     I  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  that 
the  quantity  of  corn  or  its  equivalent  of  other  food 
consumed,  daily  in  the  fall  and  winter,  half  of  the 
year, was  three  quarts,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer 
half,  (young  chickens  and  all  included)  or  but  little 
over  half  that  quantity.     The  whole  quantity  of  food 
consumed  throughout  the  year  was  equal  to  27  bush- 
els of  corn,  worth  here,  at  market  price,  45  cents  per 
bushel  (part  of  the  time  corn  sold  for  40  cents  and  a 
part  of  the  year  for  50  cents.)     The  number  of  eggs 
were  set  down  immediately  when  brought  in,  but  as 
we  were  not  particular  to  mark  down  dates,  I  can 
only  give  the  aggregate  for  this  3'ear.     I  find  on  add- 
ing up  the  account,  we  obtained   1308  eggs  which 
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were  sold  for  $12.75,  averaging  little  less  than  Ill- 
cents  per  dozen.  None  were  sold  over  15  cents  per 
dozen,  and  some  as  low  as  8  cents  per  dozen.  We 
raised  27  chickens,  the  rats  killing  or  carrying  off  all 
the  others  when  small.  Three  of  the  old  stock  died, 
which  when  replaced  out  of  the  young  ones,  left  but 
24  to  dispose  of,  which  brought  on  an  average,  18|  cts. 
each,  on  account  of  extra  size  and  quality;  the  common 
price  being  12^  cts. each.  Theeggs  of  those  fowls  were 
larger  than  common,  twelve  of  them  generally  Weigh- 
ing as  much  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  common  kind, 
but  we  could  not  sell  them  any  higher  on  this  account, 
as  an  egg  appears  to  be  an  egg  large  or  small.  The 
whole  account  sums  up  in  this  manner: 

Cr.  By  1308  eggs  sold  for  |12  75 

"       24  chickens  sold  for       4  50 


117  25 
Dr.  To  27  bushels  of  corn,  at  45 

cents  per  bushel,  $12  15 

Leaving  a  nett  profit  of  $  5  10 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  they  had  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  manure  was  saved  and  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes  and  plaster,  and  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing  to  our  corn, by  scattering  about 
a  gill  of  the  mixture  around  each  hill,  after  the  corn 
came  up.  The  crop  was  good,  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  any  better  on  account  of  the  manure 
applied ;  but  hope  to  ascertain  more  satisfactorily 
next  season.  Yours,  &c.,  T.  W.  M. 

Lewistown,  MarcJi,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Applying  Bone  Dust  to  Indian  Corn  Crops. 

To  the  Chairman  and  memhers  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety: 

Gentlemen: — Having  at  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Society,  been  requested  by  our  late  much  esteemed 
President,  to  favor  him  with  my  views  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  applying  bonedust  to  the  Indian  corn  crop: 
in  order  that  others  may  have  the  opportunity  of  be- 
nefitting by  any  information  in  my  power  to  impart, 
I  have  chosen  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  communica- 
tion to  this  committee.  If,  in  your  estimation,  it 
contains  any  matter  that  could  prove  useful  to  the 
Society,  or  to  the  farming  public  at  large,  it  is  at 
your  disposal. 

In  discussing  the  attributes  of  an  artificial  manure, 
and  dilating  on  its  merits,  too  little  attention  is  gen- 
erally paid  to  the  fact,  that  no  one  salt  (or  metalic 
oxide  combined  with  an  acid,)  is  of  itself  more  than 
a  specific.  In  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  medicine, 
wherever  we  attempt  to  cure  all  diseases  with  one 
remedy,  we  must  meet  with  signal  failure.  Bonedust 
has  been  extolled  by  those  who  have  used  it  success- 
fully, into  something  that  has  all  the  attributes  of 
"  the  mother's  milk ;"  and  many  have  been  led  to 
lelieve,  that  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render 


the  most  barren  land  fertile.  But  such  is  not  the 
case  ;  it  is  far  from  being  a  panacea. 

Many  necessary  ingredients  to  form  a  good  soil 
might  be  absent,  that  would  not  be  supplied  by 
bone-dust,  no  matter  in  what  form  we  present 
it  to  the  soil.  Bones  contain  about  G6-100  of 
earthy  or  inorganic  matter,  the  balance  is  organic 
matter,  rich  in  carbon  and  nitrogen.  If  we  pul- 
verise the  bone  and  use  it  in  its  natural  state 
sowing  it  broadcast  on  the  ground  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, time  will  decompose  it,  and  k  fur  et  it  mesine 
as  the  organic  matter  undergoes  petrefaction,  it  will 
furnish  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime  no  longer  protected  by  this  covering,  will  dis. 
solve  in  the  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
always  to  be  found  in  a  rich  soil.  In  this  way  it  would 
for  a  length  of  time,  furnish  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
plant,  and  we  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  organic, 

as  well  as  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  it. 
But  any  effort  to  make  our  soils,  by  artificial  means, 

as  replete  with  the  mineral  substances  as  those  of 
Ohio,  (100  parts  of  which  contain  If  of  phosphate  of 
lime)  would  be  very  expensive.  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, as  far  as  possible,  it  has  been  devised  to  pre- 
sent to  the  plant  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  that  state, 
in  which  it  is  most  easily  and  speedily  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  and  thus,  with  much  less  in  quantity  of 
material,  offering  to  the  plant  the  same  amount  of 
surface  for  its  roots  to  act  on.  To  this  end,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  and  applied  to  the  grovmd 
in  a  liquid  state.  You  will  easily  perceive,  that 
when  applied  in  the  liquid  state,  that  all  parts  of  the 
substance  are  presented  immediately  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  that  when  applied  in  pieces  of  considerable  size, 
enveloped  as  it  is,  each  particle  being  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gelatine  and  fatty  matter,  substances  of 
slow  decomposition,  much  less  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed to  the  plant  to  absorb  it.  By  these  means  we  will 
be  able  to  dispense  with,  to  a  great  extent,  so  large 
an  outlay  at  one  time,  and  still  be  able  to  effect  our 

object. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  gentlemen  of 

considerable  attainments  and  research  into  these  mat- 
ters, to  dissolve  the  bones  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration than  grinding.  Of  this  I  do  not  approve,  on 
the  score  of  economy.  I  would  prefer  dispensing 
with  the  grinding,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  after  having 
dried  them,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
light  wood,  burn  out  all  the  inorganic  matter.  This 
leaves  the  bone  pervious  to  liquids  and  easily  attack- 
ed by  the  acid.  It  also  saves  the  trouble  of  grind- 
ing, while  in  many  localities  it  is  an  operation  not 
easily  procured  to  be  done. 

Bones  we  have  seen  consist  of  about  34-100  of  or- 
ganic matter,  rich  in  carbon.  "When  sulphuric  acid 
is  brought  in  contact  With  organic  matter,  containing 
carbon,  mutual  decomposition  ensues ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  are  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter 
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and  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  escapes, 
but  unless  we  have  present  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  sulphurous  acid 
will  combine  with  the  lime  and  form  a  salt,  whose  ef- 
fect is  positively  injurious  to  the  growing  plant,  ow- 
ing to  its  avidity  for  oxygen.  It  operates  injuriously 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  protoxide  of  iron.  In 
any  event,  we  obtain  no  benefit  from  the  presence  of 
the  organic  matter,  as  when  we  have  dissolved  the 
bones  in  the  acid,  nothing  remains  of  it ;  and  we  have 
suffered  considerable  loss  of  acid. 

If,  therefore,  we  dissolve  the  bone  after  it  is  burnt, 
we  afford  to  the  plant  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  most 
divided  state,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible. — 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  use  suf- 
ficient acid  to  render  the  whole  mass  liquid,  and  un- 
less the  dose  applied  be  very  small,  I  would  prefer 
the  use  of  about  20Ib  of  acid  to  the  lOOIb  of  bones 
(before  burnt).  If  the  acid  is  diluted  with  four  times 
its  own  weight  of  water,  by  the  addition  of  sawdust, 
it  can  be  dried  so  as  to  be  easily  handled,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  will  sufficiently  dissolve  it. — 
Two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  bones,  thus  pre- 
pared, will  form  a  sufficient  dose,  if  applied  in  the 
hill.     It  should  be  put  on  at  the  planting. 

I  have  lately  seen  several  notices  of  a  mineral,  al- 
ledged  to  be  a  native  phosphate  of  lime,  and  said  to 
be  found  in  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  at  or  near 
the  Zinc  mines.  It  was  reported  in  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  lately,  as  having  been  referred  to,  by  some 
gentleman  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  of  Philadelphia  co., 
as  a  valuable  substitute  for  bones,  and  was  to  be  had 
for  $12  per  ton.  On  application  to  C.  B.  Rodgers, 
of  29  Market  street,  where  almost  any  thing  useful 
in  agriculture  can  be  had  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, I  procured  some  specimens.  I  have  not 
analyzed  them,  but  from  their  appearance,  have  no 
confidence  in  their  containing  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  any  phosphate,  and  am  sure  that  they  do  not 
contain  anything  like  enough  to  bring  them  up  to 
Prof.  Mapes'  analysis,  as  published  in  Mr.  Skinner's 
periodical  some  time  since. 

One  large  source,  from  which  agriculture  might  re- 
claim large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  has  always 
been  overlooked  by  the  manufacturers  of  Ilydro-feno- 
cyanite  of  potash.  The  mother  watei'S  of  this  salt, 
contain  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  potash.  It  is 
very  soluble,  and  combines  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to 
the  plant.* 

But  when  we  have  applied  this  prepared  bonedust, 
if  the  soil  is  destitute,  or  even  scantily  supplied  with 
the  other  mineral  requirements,  or  does  not  contain 
sufficient  humus,  we  will  not  realize  our  expectations. 

Indian  corn  contains  of  mineral  or  inorganic  mat- 
ter about  2-100,  and  must  look  to  the  soil  alone  for 

*  This  article  may  be  obtained  at  H.  Worthington's  Chemical 
Works,  Leopard  street,  near  Franklin  avenue,  Keusiagtou. 


its  supply.     This  2-100  when  analyzed  is  found  to 
consist  of 

Sul:  acid,  0.5 

Phos:  acid,  49.2 

Chlorine,  0.3 

Lime,  0.1 

Magnesia,  17.5 

Potash,  23.2 

Soda,  3.8 

Iron,  0.1 

The  next  question  is,  how  are 'these  substances  to  be 
supplied,  when  deficient  ?  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
as  they  are  found  in  all  specimens  of  corn,  that  no 
man  will  dispute  that  corn  cannot  existwithout  them. 
If  by  any  accident  we  were  to  produce  corn  without 
any  or  either  of  them,  the  effect  would  be,  that  it 
would  no  longer  subserve  our  purpose,  and  that  the 
stock  fed  on  such  corn,  would,  like  the  dog  fed  on 
white  bread,  pine  away  and  die.  It  would  become  a 
useless  substance  for  that  purpose,  and  would  soon 
fall  into  disuse. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  the  phosphates  we  have  al- 
ready. Magnesia  is  furnished  by  the  Schy.  lime, 
which  consists  of 

Lime,  35.00 

Magnesia,  40.54 

Clay  and  iron,  7.60 

Sand,  4.00 

AVator,  12.80 

Chlorine  and  soda  are  furnished  in  the  shape  of 
common  salt,  by  the  sea  winds.  Iron  generally  pre- 
vails in  the  soil.  Potash  has  generally  been  supplied 
from  wood  ashes.  This  substance  can  be  furnished 
to  the  soil  at  much  cheaper  rates  by  using  the  sul- 
phate of  potash,  which  can  be  had  at  Rodger's,  No. 
29  Rlarket  street,  or  at  Powers  &  "Weightman's,  at 
low  rates.  This  latter,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  plaster. 

RecapUulation:  For  one  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill, 

200R  Bones,         ] 
40  "  Sul.  acid,    \  To  be  applied  at  the  planting. 
160"  Water,        ] 

lOOft)  Sul.  of  potash,  "I    Applied  after  corn  is  above 
1  bush,  of  plaster,  ]   ground. 
Ground  to  be  limed  well,  and  well  rotted  manure 

applied  to  the  hill. 

G.  Blight  Browne, 
Gwynned  township,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Corn~Iiate  %'s.  Early  Planting. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  promised  some  time  ago  to  send  you 
an  article  on  raising  Corn,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  promise  have  hastily  penned  the  following, 
which  is  at  your  service : 

For  the  last  six  years  I  have  been  experimenting* 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  of 
growing  corn,  that  one  great  error  into  which  our 
farmers  fiill,  is  that  of  planting  too  close  ;  from  three 
feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  being  the  distance  unu- 
sually allowed  between  the  rows  each  way.  My 
plan  is  to  score  out  my  rows  from  north  to  southj 
leaving  a  space  of  full  four  feet  between  each.    I 
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then  drop  two  grains  at  one  place,  with  an  interval 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  between  each  dropping.  My 
object  in  scoring  out  north  and  south,  is  to  give  eve- 
ry hill  or  stalk  the  benefit  of  as  much  sun  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  prevent  in  a  certain  degree  one  row  from 
shading  another.  Corn,  like  snakes,  is  fond  of  the 
sun.  Every  hill  is  covered  with  the  hoe,  (preferring 
the  good  old  way  in  that  respect  to  any  other)  taking 
good  care  that  no  stones  or  clods  rest  upon  the  place 
where  the  corn  has  been  planted.  This  can  be  ac- 
com-plished  in  no  way  so  well  as  with  the  hoe. 

My  time  for  planting  is  generally  between  the  10th 
and  15tli  of  May,  giving  the  ground  a  chance  to  be- 
come well  warmed  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it. — 
There  is  far  less  danger  of  t'lC  corn  rotting,  when 
the  ground  is  warm,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
more  than  compensates  for  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son; besides,  it  is  r.ot  near  so  liable  to  a  back  set 
as  when  it  is  planted  earlier.  Many  farmers  plant 
their  corn  the  last  week  in  April,  when  the  ground 
is  wet  and  cold,  and  as  a  consequence,  (unless  under 
very  favorable  circumstances)  it  \a.js  there  for  weeks 
without  germinating,  and  very  frequently  rots.  I 
have  known  corn  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  three 
weeks  before  it  made  its  appearance  above  ground, 
while  it  is  seldom  that  corn  planted  from  the  10th  to 
the  15th  of  May,  does  not  sprout  in  three  or  four 
days.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  I  al 
ways  soak  my  seed  corn  in  hen  manure  water,  be- 
fore planting. 

I  prefer  my  mode  of  planting  to  the  drilling  sys- 
tem, as  the  corn  is  less  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  I 
find  that  I  can  raise  just  as  much  as  by  the  other 
plan.  I  have  raised  from  75  to  80  bushels  per  acre, 
without  extra  manuring,  which  I  consider  a  fair 
yield. 

Last  season,  I  tried  an  experiment  upon  ten  aci-es, 
by  planting  one  half  full  4  feet  apart,  two  grains  at 
a  place,  2^  feet  apart.  The  other  half  was  drilled 
in,  4  feet  apart.  The  drilled  portion  was  much  more 
difficult  to  keep  clean  than  the  other,  and  the  yield 
was  about  the  same.  The  corn  on  the  5  acres  plant- 
ed according  to  my  favorite  method,  that  is  full  four 
feet,  between  the  rows,  and  2^  feet  between  the  dropp- 
ings, was  much  the  finest,  being  larger  and  fuller  in 
the  ear,  and  easier  husked. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  that  my  ground  intended  for  corn,  is  always 
put  in  the  very  best  condition  before  planting.  Spring 
ploAving  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  preferred  for  corn ; 
unless  the  land  is  too  rich,  which  is  not  often  the 
case.  In  concluding  this  plain  statement,  I  will  mere- 
ly remark,  that  if  the  same  attention  were  paid  to 
corn  growing,  that  is  given  to  the  raising  of  wheat — 
if  the  land  was  as  well  manured  and  worked,  we 
could  as  easily  raise  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
as  we  now  raise  fifty. 

N.  F.  Ellmaker. 

Spring  Lawn  Farm,  Lan.  co.,  Pa. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Geology  applied  to  Agrlculture—No.  1. 

A  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  earth  is  necessary  to  the  agriculturist 
who  would  enjoy  the  advantages  that  Nature  has 
treasured  up  for  his  use.  With  the  hope  of  directing 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  subject  of  such  A'ital  im- 
portance to  them,  I  shall  endeavor  to  collect  together 
and  arrange  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form,  some 
of  the  leading  facts  and  principles,  abounding  in  the 
works  of  geologists,  and  such  as  have  a  particular 
bearing  on  the  science  of  agriculture. 

Geology  is  a  comprehensive  science,  embracing  in- 
quiries into  the  structure,  form  and  properties  ol  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  nature. 
To  pursue  the  entire  study  of  this  science  and  com- 
prehend fully  all  its  departments,  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  many  kindred  branches,  such  as  miner- 
alogy, chemistry,  botany,  conchology  which  could 
not  be  expected  in  the  majority  of  practical  agricul- 
turists. 

Should  I,  however,  induce  some  of  your  readers  by 
investigation  and  study  to  apply  the  knowledge  which 
geology  imparts,  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  soil,  my  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 

The  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  penetrated  by  man 
or  is  exposed  to  view  in  various  locations  to  the  ag- 
gregate depth  of  some  ten  miles* — thus,  while  the 
semi-diameter  of  our  globe  is  4000  miles,  man  has 
only  been  able  to  penetrate  or  examine  a  four-hund- 
reth  part  of  its  depth. 

Although  this  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  is  quite  small,  the  actual  thickness  is  far 
greater  than  we  eould  explore  with  any  means  at  our 
command,  were  it  not  that  a  benignant  Providence 
had  accomplished  the  work  for  us. 

The  upheavel  of  mountains  ;  the  depression  of  val- 
leys ;  the  excavation  of  rivers  ;  the  disturbing  force 
of  earthquakes,  volcanoes  &c.,  by  their  united  action 
have  exposed  to  view  as  before  stated,  ten  miles  or  more 
in  depth  of  the  earth's  crust ;  but  the  same  materials 
are  not  found  everywhere.  The  denuding,  changing, 
and  recomposing  action  of  fire,  water,  and  air,  or  the 
atmosphere,  have  in  many  places  entirely  removed 
what  was  once  the  upper  surface  and  exposed  to  view 
the  lower  or  deeper  formation,  while  in  other  places 
new  deposits  have  been  made  which  differ  entirely 
from  those  that  were  removed  as  also  from  the  harder 
formations  or  substrata  which  remain. 

The  great  changes  that  have  by  these  various  means 
been  effected  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  give  us 
every  description  of  soil  from  entirely  silicious  and 
barren  to  that  which  abounds  in  fertilizing  properties 
both  vegetable  and  mineral. 

The  figure  below  will  illustrate  the  manner  in 
in  which  the  crust  of  the  earth   for  a  considerable 


*Many  estimates  make  the  depth  much  greater. 
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depth  is  exposed  to  view  and  will  exhibit  to  some  ex- 
tent the  cause  of  the  great  variety  of  soils  which 
chequer  the  surface.      It  is  copied  from  the  last  edi- 


tion of  "  Lyell's  Elements,"  and  illustrates  well  a 
considerable  variety  of  formations  as  they  exist  in 
the  island  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 


GENERAL  SECTION  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  ARRAN  FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH. 


1.  Metamorphic  or  Hypogene  Schists,  the  oldest 
formations  in  Arran. 

2.  Coarse-grained  granite,  sending  veins  into  the 
Schists,  No.  1. 

3.  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate,  contain- 
ing pebbles  exclusively  derived  from  the  rocks,  No. 
1,  without  any  intermixture  of  granitic  frapnents. 

4.  Carboniferous  strata  &  red  sandstone,  (newred.) 


Bj  this  sketch  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  uphea- 
val of  a  mountain  by  volcanic  or  other  subterranean 
action  will  bring  to  light  the  deepest  rocks,  and  thus 
we  have  granite,  gneiss,  horubleade  and  other  prima- 
ry rocks  on  the  surface,  the  stratified  formations 
which  originally  covered  them  being  denuded  or 
washed  off. 

These  latter  too,  where  remaining,  are  thrown  out 
of  their  horizontal  position,  and  form  an  angle  with 
the  surface,  or  dip  from  the  horizon — where  rivers 
cut  their  way  through  these  various  layers  or  strata, 
making  gorges  or  valleye,  they  afford  excellent  op- 
portunities to  study  their  structure  and  materials. 

To  the  formation  of  mountains  and  valleys,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  origin  of  rivers  and  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  and  to  the  same  causes  at  other  periods,  lakes 
have  been  drained  and  their  beds  which  had  been 
the  receptacles  of  the  denuded  uplands,  formed  large 
and  fertile  districts. 

By  a  process  of  this  nature  it  is  believed  was  form- 
ed a  larger  portion  of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  most  extensive  alluvian  deposit  known  to 
man. 

According  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  delta  and  allu- 
vial plains  of  the  Mississippi  consisting  of  sedimen- 
tary matter,  extends  over  an  area  of  30,000  square 
miles,  and  is  known  in  some  parts  to  be  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep. 

The  agents  which  have  been  since  the  formation 
of  our  globe,  producing  the  great  changes  that  now 
mark  the  exterior,  are  still  in  operation  though  prob- 
ably with  less  activity  than  at  some  former  periods, 
and  under  modified  circumstances.  Volcanic  irrup- 
tions ma}'^  not  be,  and  probably,  are  not  so  frequent 
as  in  past  ages,  and  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  not  be  so  great  now 
as  formerly,  owing  perhaps  to  the  increased  depth 
of  the  present  oceans  ;  to  a  large  amount  held  in 
suspension  by  the  atmosphere,  by  absorption,  chrys- 
talization,  and  other  causes,  but  that  changes  are 
yet  taking  place  becomes  evident  on  a  little  reflectioa 
and  observation. 


5.  Trap,  over  lying  and  in  dikes  passing  occasion- 
ally into  Syenites  of  the  Plutonic  class. 

6a.  Fine-grained  granite,  associated  witli  the  over- 
lying trap  No.  5. 

Gb.  Similar  fine-grained  granite  sending  veins  into 
the  older  granite  No.  2,  and  cutting  off  the  trappean 
dikes,  c.  d. 

Every  freshet  or  heavy  rain  that  occurs,  carries 
from  our  fields  and  forests  immense  amounts  of  their 
component  parts,  which  becoming  intermingled  with, 
are  transfered  by  the  force  of  the  currents  to  new 
locations,  where  in  the  course  of  time  deltas  are 
formed,  and  new  fields  drive  back  the  line  of  the 
ocean  waters.  Whether  these  transforming  agents 
are  as  active  now,  as  at  earlier  periods,  is  a  subject 
of  speculation  and  conjecture  which  has  occasioned 
much  discussion  among  geologists,  but  is  not  mate- 
rial to  our  present  purpose.  That  those  parts  of  the 
earth  which  now  form  dry  land,  were  at  one  time, 
covered  with  water,  becomes  evident  to  such  as  will 
carefully  examine  and  observe,  the  indications  which 
almost  every  where  abound;  and  that  after  the  retir- 
ing of  the  waters,  the  rivers  were  much  larger  than 
at  the  present  day  Is  rendered  probable,  by  the  sandy 
beaches  ;  alluvial  deposits ;  higher  benches  or  shelves; 
the  wearing  of  the  rocks,  and  other  indications  which 
may  readily  be  detected  by  the  eye  of  the  Geologist. 

The  action  of  wi'ter  is  made  evident  almost  every 
where  over  our  own  State  by  the  round  form  of  the 
pebles,  by  the  sllicious  conglomerates  or  pudding 
stones,  by  the  worn  surfaces  and  corners  of  many 
rocks  ;  by  the  regularly  stratified  forms  which  exist 
In  numerous  locations,  and  particularly  by  the  fossil- 
iforous  Impressions,  both  vegetable  and  animal, which 
abound  in  many  formations. 

Fldla.,  March,  1852.  A.  S.  Roberts. 


For  the  Farm  Journal 
South  Down  Sheep,  «&c. 

To  THE  Editor  op  thb  Farm  Journal: — I  now 
take  up  my  pen  to  comply  with  thy  request,  and 
should  have  done  so  sooner,  had  I  not  felt  so  morti- 
fied with  the  report  of  the  judges  on  Sheep.  I  have 
not  failed  to  breed  a  small  flock  every  year  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  first  improved  stock  obtained 
was  an  Irish  buck  and  ewe  that  was  imported  by 
Capt.  James  Jefferies.  They  were  purcliased  by  him 
when  just  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Ireland,  with 
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the  intention  of  killing  them  on  the  passage ;  but  after 
wards  he  concluded  to  bring  them  home.  The  buck 
vra,9  purchased  by  my  father  and  Cheyney  Jefferies 
at  $40.  This  was  previous  to  1815.  In  those  days 
Cheyney  was  a  very  noted  sheep  feeder,  though  he 
bred  but  few.  He  always  purchased  the  wether 
lambs  that  we  had  to  spare  at  $2,50  per  head  and  as 
uniformly  fed  and  sold  them  at  from  $8  to  $12  per 
head  when  from  two  to  three  years  old ;  and  I  pre- 
sume there  may  be  still  some  relic  of  this  stock  in 
Pcale's  Museum,  Philadelphia.  Since  then,  I  have 
bred  some  good  Leicesters,  and  mixed  bloods,  one  of 
which  was  a  ewe  that  I  had  bred  from  for  ten  years. 
She  was  fed  by  Jonathan  Gheen,  of  Goshen,  Chester 
county,  killed  in  Wilmington,  and  weighed,  when 
dressed  144  lbs.,  and  was  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  lb. 
J.  G.  used  to  show  a  hickory  peg  five  inches  long 
which  he  said  was  the  thickness  of  fat  on  her  ribs. 
The  Leicesters  I  found  to  be  the  tenderest  and  most 
difficult  to  raise,  and  having  early  remarked  that  the 
smutty  or  dark-faced  sheep  were  generally  more  har- 
dy than  white  faced  ones.  When  the  South  Downs 
were  introduced,  I  was  soon  induced  to  give  them  the 
preference.  Having  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  I 
found  their  wool  much  better  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  satinetts,  &c.,  than  any  other  that  I  had 
owned ;  the  quality  being  considered  equal  to  half 
blood  Merino.  Feeling  desirous  of  improving  some 
of  the  best  South  Downs,  as  the  few  in  our  county 
could  not  be  bought  at  less  than  $50  per  head,  and 
not  first-rate  at  that. 

In  1839, 1  visited  the  land  of  South  Downs  and  pro- 
cured some  of  J.  EUman.  The  prices  that  I  paid  him 
were  $150  for  one  buck  and  $50  for  two  ewes,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  breed  the  stock  longer  without  de- 
generating, I  then  purchased  four  ewes  of  Stephen 
Grantham  (steward  to  Earl  of  Liverpool,)  for  which 
I  paid  $100.  Those  exhibited  by  me  at  the  late  show 
were  all  bred  by  me.  The  seven  head  that  I  import- 
ed, cost  over  $400  when  landed  at  Philadelphia,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  water  casks,  feed,  &c.,  &c. — 
And  now,  after  manifesting  this  much  spirit,  I  hope 
to  be  excused  for  saying  with  Burns,  that  I  do  not 
like  "to  see  how  things  are  shared,"  and  if  friend  R. 
H.  Powell  would  not  do  me  the  credit  to  make  it 
known  that  I  bred  his  buck  that  took  the  first  pre- 
mium, and  also  two  of  his  best  ewes  that  also  took 
the  first  premium,  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing it  known  myself.  I  should  think  that  when  the 
owner  receives  the  profit  of  a  good  animal,  the  breed- 
er is  always  justly  entitled  to  some  credit ;  and  I 
fancy  it  would  be  gratifying  to  purchasers  to  know 
who  bred  them. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  that  our 
markets  are  more  poorly  supplied  with  good  sheep  than 
any  other  kind  of  stock.  Our  beef  and  pork  are  good ; 
but  what  can  be  said  of  the  mutton  of  thousands  of 
those  "landpike"  bleaters  that  are  killed  merely  for 


the  skins.     If  I  were  to  judge  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  (as  well  as  for  myself,)  I  should  say  that 
there  should  be  greater  inducements  held  out  to  the 
breeders  of  good  sheep  than  for  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  stock ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  if  all  the 
sheep  that  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  send  to  Philadel- 
phia in  one  year  were  only  lialf  blood  South  Downs, 
that  the  breeders  of  them  would  realize  thousands  of 
dollars  more  than  they  now  do.     I  would  not  have  it 
thought  that  my  object  is  to  court  buyers,  for  I  have 
none  for  sale  at  this  time,  and  I  have  not  sold  a  Ewe 
since  I  imported  my  present  ^stock,  to  any  person  in 
this  State,  except  J.  H.  Powell,  and  my  near  neighbor 
John  Worth,  Jr.,  who,  by  the  by,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed his  name,  I  may  add  was  the  breeder  of  those  fine 
twin  wethers,  that  were  fed  by  B.  Hood,  and  killed 
last  winter  in  Philadelphia.     Our  friend  A.  Clement, 
in  his  communication  in  the  6th  No.  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  emitted  to  state  when  he  mentioned  the  age 
of  the  heaviest  one  (which  was  234  lbs.)  that  it  was 
one  year  older  than  the  twins  that  weighed  202  and 
192  lbs.     This  I  mention  for  the  credit  of  the  Downs. 
They  were  J  bloods.     But  I  may  say  J.  W.  jr.,  has 
for  some  years  declined  breeding  any  Sheep  except 
Downs,  and  I  have  sold  him  more  ewes  than  I  have 
sold  to  all  others  since  1839,  and  found  him  to  be  the 
most  liberal  buyer  in  our  State  that  I  have  dealt 
with,  except  A.  Clement,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  to 
him  I  would  recommend  those  who  are  not  judges  of 
stock  themselves,  or  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  at- 
tend to  purchasing  for  themselves. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  lines  from  an  English  work 
of  some  seven  hundred  pages,  on  the  difierent  breeds 
of  Sheep — by  Wm.  Youatt.     He  says,  page  111,  "The 
South  Down  is  adapted  to  almost  any  situation  in  the 
midland  part  of  England.     It  has  a  patience  of  occa- 
sional shortkeep,  and  an  endurance  of  hard  stocking, 
equal    to    any    other    Sheep,    an    early    maturity, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Leicester's  and  the 
flesh  finely  grained  and  of  a  peculiarly  good  flavor." 
Page  235,  he  says — "the  number  of  South   Down 
Sheep  sent  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market  has 
for  many  years  been  regularly  increasing  ;  and  while 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  pleases  the  customer,  they  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  proof  Sheep  that  are 
brought  to  Smithfield.     The  average  dead  weight  of 
the  South  Down  wethers  vary  from  8  to  11  stones. 
But  Mr.  Grantham  exhibited  a  pen  of  three  sheep  at 
the  last  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  (1835,)  one  of 
them  weighing  20  stones  3  lbs  ;  the  second  20  stones 
6  lbs.,  and  the  third  21  stones."     Page  237,  he  says, 
"  the  practice  of  letting  and  selling  Rams  was  more 
prevalent  and  more  profitable  among  the  breeders 
of  South  Down  Sheep  than  of  any  other  kind,  except 
the  Leicesters.  At  the  sheep  shearing  at  Woburn,  in 
1800,  a  South  Down  Ram  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was  let  for  one  season  at  80   Guineas,  two 
others  at  40  each,  and  four  more  at  28  guineas  each. 
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This  practice  of  late  years  has  been  pursued  exten- 
sively and  profitably  by  Messrs.  Ellman,  Grantham, 
Todd  and  others.  Two  years  previously  to  this  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  bought  two  of  Mr.  Ellman's  Rams 
to  try  the  efiPect  of  the  cross  on  the  Northern  Sheep. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ellman, 
put  a  price  upon  them,  observing  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  charge  a  foreign  sovereign,  who  had  done  him  so 
much  honor,  more  than  any  other  individual.  The 
price  fixed  by  the  Duke  was  300  guineas  for  the  two, 
and  he  purchased  two  more  for  himself  at  the  same 
rate." 

Now  I  would  ask,  do  those  western  breeders  who 
produce  those  "  Landpikes,"  desire  those  heavy  long- 
wooled  breeds,  that  require  rich  pastures,  and  are 
unable  to  stand  long  journeys  to  market,  or  the  Me- 
rinoes  that  are  worth  but  little  when  brought  there ; 
or  the  hardy  South  Downs  that  produce  a  quality  of 
wool,  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  domestic  clothing  ; 
capable  of  traveling  the  greatest  distance  to  market 
on  the  least  food,  and  being  the  most  highly  valued 
by  mutton  eaters  when  they  arrive  there? 

Joseph  Cope. 

West  Chester,  Chester  county. 

P.  S. — As  an  indication  of  the  want  of  spirit  among 
Sheep  breeders,  I  may  add,  I  met  with  but  one  pur- 
chaser at  Ilarrisburg,  who  is  an  Englishman,  by 
name  Jesse  Garrard,  of  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  and 
to  him  I  sold  a  yearling  Buck  of  pure  Down  blood. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Fruit  Trees—Planting  Seeds—Budding,  €&c. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  following  views,  regarding  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees,  some  of  which  are  the  result 
of  the  writer's  own  observation  and  experience,  and 
the  residue  condensed  from  various  sources,  may  per- 
haps be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  they  are  there- 
fore at  your  service. 

As  regards  the  rearing  of  seedling  apple  trees,  the 
seeds  after  being  washed  from  the  pomace  should  be 
sown  immediately,  or  if  spring  sowing  be  preferred, 
they  should  be  mixed  with  sand  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  until  the  arrival  of  that  season,  when  they 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  three  inches.  When  two  years  old 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  the  roots  grafted.  This 
may  be  done  in  February  or  March,  after  which  they 
may  be  packed  in  boxes,  in  clean  sand,  having  a  pro- 
per degree  of  moisture  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the 
plants,  until  the  season  of  planting,  which  is  gener- 
ally from  the  middle  of  April  till  about  the  same  time 
in  May,  according  as  the  season  may  be ;  when  they 
should  be  planted  in  nursery  rows,  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  grafts  seven  or  eight  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows.  They  should  afterwards  be  treated  somewhat 
similar  to  a  crop  of  corn,  the  ground  being  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  till  they  are  of  three  years  growth,  when 
they  are  ready  for  market. 


When  peach,  plum  or  cherry  trees  are  wanted,  the 
stones  should  be  buried  in  thin  layers  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  soon  after  maturity  as  possi- 
ble, for  if  they  become  very  much  dried  they  will  not 
germinate,  and  left  to  remain  thus  until  spring ; 
when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  the  peach  and 
plum  stones  should  be  cracked,  (care  being  taken  not 
to  crack  the  kernels,)  which  will  ensure  their  growth, 
the  first  season.  After  which  they  may  be  planted 
in  the  nursery,  the  same  distance  apart  as  that  re- 
commended for  the  apple  grafts,  and  cultivated  in 
like  manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  peach,  with 
some  of  the  plum  trees,  may  be  budded  the  same  sea- 
son; the  plums  towards  the  latter  part  of  Juno,  and 
the  peaches  at  any  time  during  the  months  of  July 
or  August,  and  in  some  seasons  during  the  early  part 
of  September. 

The  cherry  may  be  budded  the  second  year,  and 
as  they  are  more  difiicult  to  bud  successfully  than 
most  other  kinds,  they  should  be  worked  just  as  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  stocks  commence  forming. — 
This  varies  according  to  the  season. 

It  is  better  to  work  each  variety  of  fruit  upon 
stocks  of  the  same  variety,  yet  the  plum,  nectarine, 
and  apricot  work  very  well  upon  peach  stocks,  though 
such  trees  are  shorter-lived  than  Avhen  upon  their 
own  stocks.  When  apricots  or  nectarines  are  intend- 
ed to  be  planted  in  low  or  moist  ground,  they  should 
be  worked  upon  plums;  but  if  on  high  or  sandy 
ground,  the  poach  stock  is  to  be  preferred.  When 
plums,  apricots,  or  nectarines,  are  worked  upon  peach 
stocks,  they  may  be  budded  at  the  usual  season  of 
budding  the  peach. 

And-for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  subscribers 
who  may  not  have  the  book  at  hand,  I  will  insert  a 
short  extract  from  Downing's  "  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees,"  on  the  proper  time  and  method  of  grafting 
the  grape  vine.  The  author  says :  "  Cut  your  scions 
during  winter,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a 
cool,  damp  cellar  till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
of  the  old  vine  or  stock  are  fully  expanded,  and  all 
danger  of  bleeding  is  past,  say  about  the  tenth  of 
June,  cut  it  off  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  or  two 
scions  in  the  usual  manner,  binding  the  cleft  well 
together,  if  it  docs  not  close  firmly.  Draw  the 
earth  carefully  around  it,  leaving  two  or  three  buds 
of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If  the  root  of  the 
stock  be  a  strong  native  grape,  the  graft  will  fre- 
quently grow  ten  or  fifteen  feet  during  the  first  sea- 
son, and  yield  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  tlie  second.  The 
vine  should  never  be  grafted  above  ground  till  the 
leaves  are  nearly  expanded." 

RoBT.  Foster. 

Lewishury,  York  county,  March,  1852. 


According  to  Pallas,  in  the  Crimea,  the  tame  duck 
is  reared  with  much  difficulty. 
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Mr.  Goweu's    Address. 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  our  readers, 
we  give  in  the  present  number  the  first  part  of  the 
Address  delivered  by  James  Govren,  Esq.,  before  the 
Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society.  It  will  be 
seen  that  several  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  G., 
are  in  direct  variance  with  the  received  opinions  of 
the  day,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with  some  opposi- 
tion. The  stand  he  takes  in  regard  to  Lime  and 
green  cropping,  is  certainly  a  bold  one,  and  will  open 
the  way  for  discussion.  So  soon  as  the  whole  ad- 
dress appears,  we  shall  offer  our  own  views  upon  the 
subject,  if  not  anticipated  by  some  of  our  correspond- 
ents, one  of  whom  (Mr.  Stavcly)  has  already  given 
us  an  article  on  the  subject. 


Address  delivered  before   the   Iiancaster    County 
Agricultural  Society, 

At  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  13th  of  Jan.,  1852, 

Bi'  JAMES  GOWEN,  Esq.     ■ 


correspondence. 
Lancaster,  January  13,  1852. 
Dear  Sir — By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Agricultural  Society,  we  have  been  instruct- 
ed to  request  a  copy  for  publication  of  your  able, 
practical  and  useful  Address,  this  day  delivered.  In 
obeying  the  instructions  of  the  Society,  we  can  with 
perfect  truth  assure  you  that  the  request  which  we 
now  make  is  not  a  mere  compliment  to  you,  but  that 
your  compliance  will  he  the  means  of  spreading  be- 
fore our  farming  community  a  mass  of  information 
which  we  believe  will  bo  at  once  pleasing  and  profit- 
able to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friends, 

Abraham  Kauffman, 
James  Evans, 

ThO.  II.  BuRROWiES. 

James  Gowen,  Esq. 

January  14th,  1852. 
Gentlemen — The  motive  that  urged  you  to  ask  for 
the  publication  of  the  Address,  was  the  same  that  in- 
duced me  to  deliver  it,  and  I  therefore  most  cheerful- 
ly comply  with  your  request.  Permit  me  to  add,  that 
it  will  afford  me  the  liveliest  gratification  should  your 
laudable  intention  be  properly  appreciated,  and  your 
anticipations  of  usefulness  be  fully  realized,  through 
its  reception  by  "our  farming  community." 
With  great  respect, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Gowen. 
Abraham   Kauffman,   James  Evans,    Tho.  H.  Bur- 
rowes,  Esq'rs. 


ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Lancaster  County 

Ayricultural  Society: 

Had  I  been  called  upon  to  address  an  assemblage 
of  citizens  of  Lancaster  upon  any  subject  other  than 
one  falling  within _  the  purview  of  your  Society,  I 
should,  from  conscious  inability,  have  shrunk  from 
the  performance  of  a  task  that  could  not  fail,  if  at- 
tempted, to  place  me  in  a  position  of  great  embarrass- 
ment— an  embarrassment  not  to  be  overcome  by  any 
resolution  I  could  summon  to  sustain  me,  under  the 


pervading  sense  of  my  insufficiency  to  even  measura- 
bly acquit  myself  before  so  enlightened  an  audience 
as  Lancaster  can,  on  all  occasions,  present  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  one  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  cha- 
racter of  its  citizens.  Nay,  even  on  the  subject  of 
Agriculture,  I  cannot  but  distrust  my  competency  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  naturally  suggested  by  the  call 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  make  upon  me,  inferring,  as 
I  may,  the  estimate  you  put  upon  my  services  from 
the  standard  of  your  own  reputed  excellence,  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  apprehensions,  I  shall, 
with  due  deference  and  to  the  best  of  my  aljilities, 
attempt  to  improve  this  occasion,  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  your  Society,  by  adverting  to  the  expediency 
of  Agricultural  Societies  ;  the  characteristics  proper 
for  membership  in  view  of  usefulness ;  the  apathetic 
condition  of  farmers,  and  the  means  best  calculated 
to  enlist  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  improvement 
— subjoining  some  brief  remarks  on  the  practice  of 
farming. 

The  Advantages  of  Agricultural  Societies  have, 
from   experience   and   observation,    been  impressed 
upon  my  mind  for  a  series  of  years.     Wheresoever 
I  sojourned  in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  whomsoever 
I  conversed  capable  of  properly  appreciating  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  them  throughout  the  State, 
my  influence  was  directed  to  that  object.     These  So- 
cieties I  considered  not  only  as  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  husbandry  of  the  localities  where 
they  might  be  formed,  but  to  further  the  grand  ob 
ject  of  a  State  Agricultural  Society,  embracing  and 
commanding  the  combined  talent  and  experience  of 
the  County  Associations,  and  capable  of  diffusing  a 
spirit  of  improvement    in  culture   and    husbandry 
throughout   the   whole   length  and   breadth   of  the 
Commonwealth.     The  effect  of  such  an  organization 
I  believed  would  be,  primarily,  to  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
husbandman ;  and,  secondly,  to  be  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  financial   concerns  of  the  State,  by  ena- 
bling the  tax-payers,  the  farmers,  to  bear  their  bur- 
dens with  greater  ease  and  convenience,  from  Increase 
of  profits,  groAving  out  of  a  condition  of  improved 
practice  in   farming — which   improvement,   in    my 
mind,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  combined  effort, 
through  the  medium  of  a  State  Society.    The  Impulse 
thus  to  be  given,  would  tend  to  bring  under  profitable 
culture  the  waste  or  neglected  lands,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  owners  as  well  as  the  public — enhance 
their  value  to  a  highfold  state — capacitate  them  to 
proportionate  taxation,  and,  by  this  means,  diminish 
the  rate  to  the  payers  on  old  improved  lands,  by  rea- 
son of  the  addition  of  the  newly-improved  lands  be- 
ing subjected  to  taxation  on  an  increased  value.  This 
increase,  and  increasing  operation  of  the  material  to 
be  taxed,  while  it  lessens  the  rate,  by  dividing  indi- 
vidual burden,  seemed  to  me  the  safest  and  surest 
basis  of  revenue  to  be  relied  upon  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  extinguishment  of  its  debt,  compatible 
with  progressive  prosperity  to  all  industrial  classes. 
In   contemplating  the  benefits  to   accrue  from  a 
combined  effort  in  favor  of  Agriculture,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  could  be  effected,  the  wealth  and  influ- 
ence of  Lancaster  county,  so  proverbial  at  all  times, 
could  not  fail  to  lead  me  to  regard  its  moving  in  the 
cause  as  essential  to  success.     Hitherto,  "The  Phi- 
ladelphia Agricultural  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture," had  labored  singly  and  alone  in  the  work, 
and  having  its  shoulder  at  the  agricultural  wheel, 
could,   with    a   good   grace,    call   upon   others    for 
help  to  move  it  from  the  rut  of  apathy  in  which 
it  had  so  long   been  imbedded.      That  call    was 
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graciously  responded  to  by  almost  every  county  in 
the  State,  and  by  none  more  cordially  than  Lancas- 
ter.    Her  broad  shoulders  were  put  Tvith  a  will  to 
the  machine,  which  was  soon  seen  to  move  and  roll 
onward  to  Harrisburg,  the  centre  of  the  State,  where 
last  January  it  was  dedicated  to  the  work  of  Agri- 
cultural progress.      Your  share,  gentlemen,  in  this 
achievement,  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  your 
noble  county;  and  your  Society,  which  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  address,  exhibits  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  de  ermination  of  Lancaster  to  pgrsevere  in  the 
great  undertaking,  and  furnishes  a  guarantee  that  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  her,  the  work  of  progress  will 
be  carried  on  with  zeal  and  fidelity.     I  repeat,  that 
I  ever  thought  that  no  State  Agricultural  Society 
could  be  effected  until  Lancaster  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  to  my  convictions,  that 
80   far  as   Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  the 
State    Society    must    languish,    unless    Lancaster, 
through  its  Agricultural  Society,  lends  to  it  the  com- 
manding influence  of  its  name  and  energies.     This 
must  be  conceded,  I  think,  by  all  who  ai-e  conversant 
with  her  position  and  character  as  a  farming  district. 
The  relation  she  bears  to  York,  Cumberland,  Dau- 
phin and  Berks,  through   associations  of  maternity 
and  filial  regard,  cannot  but  render  her  action  of  the 
utmost  importance.     Her  supineness,  hitherto,  was 
held  by  many  in  other  sections  as  excuse  for  holding 
back,  while  she  stood  still.     This  was  cause  of  regret 
to  several  of  her  own  cherished  citizens,  among  them 
the  venerated  Redmond  CoNYNGHAM,who  correspond- 
ed with  me,  and  who  has   been  translated  from  an 
earthly*  to  a  heavenly  Paradise,  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  many  virtues.     If  he  were  living,  how  it 
would  rejoice  him  to  witness  the  scene  in  which  we 
are  now  permitted  to  participate.     He,  with  many 
of  his  venerable  cotemporaries,  has  been  gathered  to 
the  great  Harvest  Hume  where  we  all  must  be  garner- 
ed ;  but  Lancaster  still,  as  ever,  abounds  with  laborers 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  good  work.     Any  county 
of  the  State  may  be  challenged  to  present  a  greater 
array  of  gifted  minds  than  Lancaster  can   point  to 
among  her  citizens — men  capable  of  filling  every  sta- 
tion in  which  talent,  patriotism,  and  sterling  worth 
are  deemed  prerequisites.     Surely,  then,  it  will  not 
be  asking  too  much  of  them,  to  lend  the  influence  of 
their  names  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embarked. 
Most  of  them  have   been  brought  up  on  farms,  or 
have  in  youth  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  and 
it  cannot  be  but  their  youthlul  recollections,  as  well 
as  a  just  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man, will  incline  them  to  join  with  you  in  redeeming 
the  time,  and  in  placing  the  agriculture  of  your  coun- 
ty in  fact,  where  it  ever  was  supposed  to  be,  in  the 
first  rank.     And  here  perftiit  me  to  say,  that  so  far 
as  regards  the  prosperity  of  your  Society,  and   the 
advancement  of  the  interests  it  was  instituted  to  pro- 
mote, it  should   bo  your  aim  to  invoke  the  aid  and 
countenance  of  such  men.     I  allude  to  gentlemen  of 
the  learned  professions,  and  other  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential citizens,  not  specially  engaged  in  farmin"-. 
The  great  body  of  farmers,  those  whose  sphere  of 
action  is  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  fields 
they   cultivate,   however   naturally  strong   in   good 
sense  and  understanding,  are,  from  their  habits   of 
quiet  and  seclusion,  averse  to  placing  themselves  in 
stations,    even    in   an    Agricultural    Society,   which 
might  demand  the  exhibition  of  capabilities  commen- 
surate with  the  duties  of  the  places  their  associates 
would  gladly  see  them  fill.     Hence,  if  the  founding 
society  were  to  depend  upon  the 


and  conducting  a 


♦His  residence  was  in  Paradise,  Lancaster  county. 


farmers  themselves,  few  Agricultural  Societies  would 
be  formed  or  carried  on  with  the  zeal,  tact  and  ener- 
gy necessary  to  their  progress  and  usefulness  ;  and 
this  must  be  apparent  to  every  observer  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  re- 
tiring habits  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  only  expedient,  but  indispensable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause,  that  Agricultural  Societies 
should  rank  among  their  members  men  respectable 
and  distinguished  of  whatever  profession.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  co-operation  of  such  men. 

To  illustrate,  however;'  the  benefits  that  have  been 
conferred  upon  Agriculture  by  the  .abors  of  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  I  need  but  referto  the  Philadelphia 
Society,  and  its  successful  career  through  a  period 
of  nearly  seventy  years.  Its  presiding  officers,  ihr 
the  greater  part  of  that  time,  were  the  distinguished 
and  talented  Judge  Peters  and  Nicholas  Biddle;  and 
I  may  safely  say,  that  it  was  owing  to  their  labors 
and  influences,  with  other  respectable  citizens  not 
farmers,  that  gave  to  that  Agricultural  Society  such 
celebrity.  To  this  day  it  exhibits  on  its  list  of  mem- 
bers individuals  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions, 
and  of  tho  commercial  communit}',  who  prove  them- 
selves zealous  and  useful  members.  It  jhould,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Society 
at  all  times  was  made  up  of  those  owning  and  livin" 
upon  farms. 

The  aid  rendered  by  literary  and  professional  men 
in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  Society,  was  not 
the  only  benefit  growing  out  of  the  association  of 
characters  so  apparently  opposite  in  their  habits  and 
manners  as  the  rustic  and  the  polished  gentleman, 
by  no  moans.  A  community  of  feeling  as  well  as 
of  interest  sprung  up  between  them,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  intercourse  established  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  held  for  a  special  purpose — "the  pro- 
moting of  agriculture."  The  reciprocal  advantages 
to  both  classes  were  soon  strikingly  manifest.  The 
hand  that  held  the  plough  no  longer  dijspised  the 
hand  that  held  the  pen,  since  it  began  to  perceive 
that  it  was  not  so  idle  nor  so  useless  a  hand  as  had 
been  supposed.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  the 
chopper  of  wood  began  to  think  the  cultivator  of 
speech  and  chopper  of  logic  not  so  contemptible  as  he 
had  imagined,  since  he  had  so  frequently  hoard  him 
explain,  with  force  and  fidelity,  principles  which  he 
himself  understood  and  maintained,  but  could  not 
commend  or  establish,  from  having  th(night  the  fa- 
culty of  speech  not  worth  cultivating.  lie  was  sorry 
to  think,  that  while  he  kept  every  implement  on  the 
farm  bright  and  in  good  condition,  using  them  freely 
when  occasion  required,  he  had  neglected,  one  im- 
plement, tho  tongue,  it  having  been  considered  of  lit- 
tle service  upon  the  farm,  and  therefore  suffered  to 
rust  for  want  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  tact  and  talent  discovered,  that  though  his  taciturn 
fellow  member  was  not  fluent  in  speech,  yet  he  said 
much  in  a  few  words,  and  frequently  with  grace  de- 
ferred to  him,  as  Avhen  his  unprncticed  adversary 
maintained  an_  opposite  opinion,  founded  in  experi- 
ence and  good  jmlgment.  Moreover,  the  man  of  po- 
lish and  learning  could  not  but  perceive,  perhaps 
tliat  if  the  burnishing  bestov.x'd  on  him  luid  been 
given  to  his  sturdy  though  unassuming  opponent,  he 
would  have  developed  a  brighter  and  deeper  lustro 
than  that  which  he  himself  roilected;  and  that  though 
the  fiirmer  might  bo  deficient  in  head,  according  to 
the  "cute,  go-ahead  principle,"  yet  that  deficiency 
was  atoned  for  in  the  largeness  and  goodness  of  the 
heart  that  God  had  implanted  in  his  bosom,  and  which 
had  never  been  permitted  tj  rust,  but  was  ever  ac- 
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tive  in  the  works  of  true  benevolence  and  genuine 
hospitality,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  intuitively  kept  in  play  by  its  own  gen- 
erous disposition. 

The  seemingly  dissimilar  points  of  character  of 
these  respective  classes  gradually  became  modified 
thro'  contact  and  association,  and  inspired  confidence 
in  each  other,  whi.e  every  joint  effort  to  promote  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  associated,  imbued  all  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  rural 
economy — making  of  one,  amateur  agriculturists, 
of  the  other,  enlightened  practical  formers — each 
class  contributing,  in  their  respective  spheres,  to  the 
advancement  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. This  conventional  feeling  led  to  individual  in- 
timacy, highly  beneficial  to  their  improvement.  The 
professional  or  mercantile  gentleman  would  make 
visits  to  the  dwellings  of  his  fellow-members,  the 
farmers,  where  he  was  received  with  kindness  and 
becoming  hospitality.  Here  the  love  of  rural  pur- 
suits, imbibed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  was 
heightened  by  all  he  saw  around  him.  The  unpre- 
tending and  commodious  farm-house — the  noble  barn 
— the  well-kept  garden  —  the  ample  orchard — the 
shady  trees — the  beautiful  meadow — the  finely  culti- 
vated fields — the  rich  pastui-es,  with  the  sheep  and 
cattle,  could  not  but  call  forth  the  oft-repeated  ex- 
pression, that  "God  made  the  country  and  man  the 
city,"  and  lead  him  to  contrast  the  peaceful  scene  be- 
fore him  with  the  bustle,  din  and  dust  of  the  throng- 
ed mart,  from  which  he  had  escaped  to  breathe,  but 
for  a  short  space,  a  purer  atmosphere ;  and  to  deter- 
mine, whenever  fitting  opportunity  occurred,  to  quit  the 
city,  with  all  its  conventional  rules  and  artificial 
modes,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  quiet  and  simple  habits  of  country 
life.  And  thus  have  many  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens  been  merged  in  the  great  family  of  agricul- 
turists, adding  weight,  character  and  influence  to  the 
profession.  The  taste,  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
of  these  gentlemen,  led  to  making  large  outlays  in 
improving  land,  experimenting  in  culture,  erecting 
tine  buildings,  ornamenting  grounds,  importing  choice 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  patronising 
agricultural  journals.  These  investments  inured 
more  to  the  beuefit  of  the  country  than  to  the  indivi- 
duals by  whom  they  were  made,  and  were  mainly 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  a  lofty  and  generous  pa- 
triotism. The  man  most  entitled  to  praise,  in  this 
connection,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  John  Hare  Powell. 
Had  his  efibrts  been  properly  appreciated,  and  his 
example  followed  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of 
cattle,  it  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  live 
stock,  beef  and  dairy  products  of  the  State  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

The  illustration,  so  feebly  sketched  as  it  has  been, 
in  reference  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  cause, 
through  an  union  of  individuals  of  different  callings 
and  pi'ofessions,  will  serve,  however,  I  trust,  to  show 
the  propriety  of  some  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
think  the  promoting  of  agriculture  commendable,  and 
whose  tastes,  talents  and  patriotism  fit  them  for  the 
work. 

In  view  of  the  great  necessity  for  such  combina- 
tion, it  is  only  recessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  working  farmer,  and  the  impediments  that  na- 
turally prevent  him  from  devising  or  pushing  forward 
any  plan  promotive  of  increase  of  profits  with  less 
toil,  or  the  elevation  of  his  obscure  or  humble  voca- 
tion;  for  be  it  remembered,  however  poetry  may  gild 
or  invest  his  calling  with  charms,  it  is,  in  plain  and 
truthful  prose,  one  of  depressing  drudgery — excluding 
the  mere  farmer,  from  habit,  as  well  aa  from  the  pre- 


judice of  fashionable  society,  from  taking  rank  with 
members  of  many  other  professions  in  the  scale  of 
gentility.  This  position  I  would  fain  ameliorate,  if 
not  avert — and  to  that  end  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of 
every  able  and  generous  mind  around  me. 

The  isolated  position  of  farmers  generally  deny  to 
them  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  social  in- 
tercourse and  means  of  improving  enjoyed  by  almost 
every  other  industrial  class.  The  mechanic,  with 
entire  ease  and  convenience,  may  and  does  associate 
daily  in  the  same  shop,  or  weekly  or  monthly  in  the 
society  room,  with  his  fellow-artisans,  in  any  village, 
town,  or  city.  So  of  the  manufacturer.  The  lawyer 
and  physician,  from  the  nature  of  their  functions,  are 
ever  within  or  under  each  other's  eye  and  that  of  the 
public,  while  struggling  for  distinction,  which  serves 
to  stimulate  to  renewed  effort,  should  they  pause  for 
a  moment  in  their  emulous  career.  The  counti-y 
trader  is  kept  ever  lively  waiting  upon  his  customers, 
while  his  skill  is  tasked  in  the  selection  of  supplies 
suited  to  their  wants,  and  to  yield  a  fair  profit.  The 
merchant  is  relieved  from  the  tedium  of  the  counting 
house  by  appearing  on  '  change,  among  the  enter- 
prising class  that  daily  crowd  that  animated  scene 
of  commerce  and  speculation.  All  have  means  and 
incentives  peculiar  to  their  pursuits,  which  instruct, 
inspire,  and  gratify  !  Not  so  with  the  unpretending 
habitant  of  the  farm,  whose  constant  and  unremit- 
ting labors  confine  him  wholly  to  the  barn,  the  sta- 
ble, and  the  field.  He  has  but  few  opportunities  of 
associating  even  with  those  of  his  own  calling,  much 
less  with  others  better  versed  than  himself  in  the 
ways  of  the  busy  world.  Each  day  so  spent  lessens 
the  desire  to  look  abroad,  or  ^change  in  any  respect 
his  practice  or  routine,  and  thus  he  settles  down  in  a 
state  of  apathy,  apparently  insensible  to  the  necessity 
of  improvement,  till  Time,  with  its  witherings,  num- 
bers him  ■«  ith  the  clods — with  which,  while  living, 
he  seemed  little  more  than  a  fit  associate. 

In  drawing  this  sketch,  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  designing  to  disparage  the  calling  of  the  farmer, 
or  to  impute  to  the  simple  and  inoffensive  swain 
aught  that  would  cast  a  shadow  on  his  brow,  or  a 
blemish  on  the  spotless  integrity  of  his  unsophisti- 
cated nature:  far  be  it  from  me.  A  worthier  motive 
moves  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  thousands  that  uncomplainingly  toil  on,  day  after 
day,  bowed  in  body  and  spirit  by  incessant,  and  in 
general  unremunerating  labor — shifting,  when  no 
longer  able  to  bear  it,  the  same  undiminished  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  sons,  which  had  been  cast 
by  their  fathers  upon  themselves.  It  is  to  lighten 
this  load,  that  I  thus  appeal  to  the  generous  sympa- 
thies of  their  more  enlightened  brethren,  the  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
whom  I  am  certain  she  holds  within  her  rich  and 
beautiful  domain  as  many  noble  specimens  as  any 
State  in  the  Union  can  boast.  To  them  1  would  es- 
pecially appeal  to  advance  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  promote  the  influence  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, ard  to  place  the  husbandman  in  the  position 
he  should  o  ^cupy  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  in 
the  consideration  due  to  him  morally,  physically  and 
politically. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  can  this  be  done  ?  I  answer, 
by  educating  liberally  tlie  rising  generation ;  by  en- 
couraging and  patronizing  the  Agricultural  Press, 
thereby  sowing  broadcast,  as  it  were,  the  seed  of  in- 
formation, 80  that  every  farmer  may  be  provided  with 
a  crop,  if  not  for  reaping,  at  least  for  reading ;  and 
by  holding  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  in  which  all 
should  participate,  either  as  contributors  or  specta- 
tors.   But  these  plans  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
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a  combined  effort  through  County  Associations  and  a 
State  Society.  The  State  Society  is  formed,  but  so- 
cieties such  as  yours  should  be  maintained  by  every 
county.  When  every  county  shall  have  its  Agricul- 
tural Society  represented  in  the  State  Society,  it  will 
then  be  easy  to  carry  out  the  necessary  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  whole. 

The  most  feasible  and  practical  plan  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  and  call 
them  forth  from  their  solitude  to  mingle  in  the  in- 
teresting and  stirring  scenes  of  competition  and  dis- 
flay  is  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  and  Cattle  Show, 
t  was  held  by  the  venerated  Judge  Peters,  already 
alluded  to,  that  one  good  Agricultural  Exhibition 
was  of  more  avail  in  stirring  vip  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  careless  and  indifferent  farmer,  than  all 
the  essays  ever  written.     In  this,  every  intelligent 
man,  having  experience,  in  such  matters,  must  con- 
cur.    How  can  those  be  reached  who  will  not  read — 
who,  from  habit,  would  deem  it  a  harder  job  to  turn 
over  a  few  pages  than  as  many  furrows?     When, 
therefore,  precept  fails  to  be  available,  we  must  rely 
upon  example.     The  Agricultural  Fair  and  Cattle 
Show  are  as  cabalistic  words,  operating  magically 
upon  the  curiosity  of  the  farmer — impelling  him  and 
his  family  to  go,  where  everybody  is  expected  to  go, 
to  see  such  sights  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
agricultural  products  and  implements.     What  book 
or  essay  could  be  half  so  interesting  and  instructive 
to  such  a  man,  as  the  broad  and  varied  page  present- 
ed to  him  in  the  imposing  tableau  of  a  well  arranged 
exhibition  ?     Here  are  living  pictures  of  animals  that 
breathe  and  move — aye,  speak  in  tones  and  language 
more  eloquently  and  forcibly  to  his  comprehension 
and  appreciation,  than  anything  you  or  I  could  say 
or  write.     These  noble  horses,  of  various  degrees  of 
excellence  in  action,  blood,  bone  and  sinew,  rivet  his 
attention,  and  bring  him  to  think  and  compare  them 
with  the  dull  unsightly  beasts  upon  his  farm,  that 
consume  so  large  a  portion  of  his  corn,  oats  and  hay, 
without  an  equivalent,  and  his  conclusion  will  be, 
that  the  next  colt  he  raises  shall  be  an  animal  worth 
looking  at,  worth  his  feed,  and  worth  money  when  he 
wants  to  part  with  him.     Then  there  are  the  bulls, 
cows,  heifers  and  calves,  of  various  breeds,  under  his 
eye  and  within  his  reach — Durhams,  Ayreshires,  De- 
vons  and  Alderneys — each  challenging  comparison 
in  size,  beauty,  handling,  feeding  and  milking.     He 
examines,  compares,  and  ventures  an  opinion  upon 
respectives  ones,  and  anxiously  awaits  the  award  of 
the  judges,  to  learn  whether  he  is  anything  of  a  judge 
himself  through  their  decision,  should  it  or  should  it 
not  tally  with  his  opinion  as   affecting  his  favorites 
in  the  matter  of  premiums.     lie  turns  to  the  sheep, 
swine,  poultry  and  implements,  which  serve  to  keep 
tip  the  interest  he  felt  on  entering  the  show  grounds. 
He  is  astonished,  not  bewildered,  because  he  knows 
the  use  and  meaning  of  every  thing.     He  is  only  sur- 
prised that  animals  and  things  so  common  and  famil- 
iar to  him,  should  have   been  brought^  to  such  per- 
fection— should  have  undergone  such  extraordinary 
change,  and  he  should  not  have  known  it  sooner. 

What  effect  may  it  besupposed  this  lesson  will  exert 
upon  his  future  practice?  None  other  than  a  beneficial 
one.  The  emulation  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every 
right-minded  man  will  inspire  him  to  make  an  effort 
to  produce  things  equal  to  what  ho  has  seen,  so  far 
as  stock  is  concerned,  and  to  hope  that  at  some  not 
distant  period  he  will  return  to  such  a  scene,  not  only 
as  a  mere  spectator,  but  as  a  contributor  and  compet- 
itor. Once  this  resolve  is  made,  a  new  era  dawns 
upon  the  condition  of  his  farm — for  who  would  have 
fine  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  but  would  naturally  de- 


sire to  have  fine  pastures,  well-tilled  fields,  good 
fences,  comfortable  stables,  large  manure  heaps,  and 
heavy  crops,  all  of  which  being  compatible  and  in- 
dispensable to  the  position  he  designs  in  future  to 
hold  among  his  spirited  brother  farmers  ;  and  hence 
bo  will  become  a  useful  man  in  his  neighborhood, 
stirring  up  by  his  example  the  apathetic  and  careless, 
who,  witnessing  the  results  consequent  upon  his  skill 
and  energy,  cannut  fail  of  being  stimulated  to  adopt 
a  similar  practice.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  many 
advantages  resulting  from  Agricultural  Exhibitions, 
one  which  my  own  experience  and  observation  have 
fully  confirmed.  What  has  rendered  the  agriculture 
of  New  York  of  late  years  so  prominently  conspicu- 
ous among  her  sister  States,  but  her  well  established 
Agricultural  Societies — which,  through  a  spirited  ef- 
fort made  at  first  by  a  few  notable  and  patriotic  indi- 
viduals, persevered  in  under  many  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, proved  so  successful,  that  there  is  not  a 
county  I  believe  in  the  Empire  State  that  is  not  im- 
pressed with  the  seal  and  attestation  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Agricultural  Associations — while  the  whole 
United  States  views  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  more  in  the 
light  of  a  national  affair,  in  which  all  feel  a  just 
pride,  than  a  mere  State  institution.  Ohio,  our  west- 
ern neighbor,  is  following  with  rapid  strides  the  ex- 
ample New  York  has  set.  So  with  Maryland,  who 
has  entered  the  field,  determined  to  wreathe  her 
brows  with  a  leaf  from  the  palm  of  distinction. 

With   these  animating   examples    before   her,    it 
would   have  ill  become   Pennsylvania,  with  all  her 
acknowledged  capabilities  to  compete  with  the  great- 
est and  the  best,  to  fold  her  giant  limbs  and  look  on 
unmoved,  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  this  race  of 
progress,  and  not  make  one  invigorating  bound  to 
keep  them  in  condition,  or  by  way  of  showing  that 
neither  one  or  many  States  could  gmake   a  patriotic 
demonstration,  without   Pennsylvania  participating 
in  it.     State  pride,  and  every  enobling  impulse  that 
nature  in  her  finest  mood  puts  in  play,  could  not  but 
urge  her  to  contend,  now,  as  ever,  for  precedence  in 
whatever  can  exalt,  dignify,  or  adorn  !     Impelled  by 
these  aspirations,  she  stood  nobly  forth  at  lier  capital 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  and  entered  the  field 
of  competition,  under  the  title  of  "The   Pennsylva- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  in  the  name  of 
"Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence."     Her  Agricul- 
tural I^shiljition  last  fall  showed  she  was  perfectly 
in  earnest ;  and  if  it  d  d  not  prove  her  in  advance  of 
her  sister  States,  it  demonstrated  she  was  not  far  be- 
hind those  who  had   gone  the  farthest.     The  cause 
which  has  been  cherished  for  ages  by  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  is  worthy  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  it 
should  be  our  ardent  desire,  that  for  the  character  of 
the  State,  the  honor  and  prosperity  uf  her  citizens, 
our  good  old  Commonwealth  should  gain  for  herself 
an  imperishable  name,  in  raising  to  the  highest  rank, 
through  a  generous  and   liberal  policy,  the  peaceful 
and   interesting  pursuits   of  agriculture — that  she 
may  bo  the  victor  in  the  race  now  being  run,  and  be 
crowned  with  a  cliaplet,  more  to  be  prized,  than  ever 
decked  the  brow  of  the   most  successful   warrior  of 
the  tented  field  ! 

From  the  rank  which  it  was  my  pride  to  aspire  to, 
and  to  which  I  may  in  some  degree  claim  <o  have  at^ 
tainod  among  those  who  have  la])0red  to  promote  ag- 
riculture, it  may  bo  expected  that  I  should  speak  of 
the  principles  of  scientific  culture  in  connection  with 
chemistry;  but  were  I  competent  to  the  task,  it  would 
be  of  doubtful  expediency  to  investigate  or  refine  up- 
on principles  of  science  on  an  occas  on  lik;;  the  pres- 
ent.   But  a  mere  pertinent  reason  may  bo  given,  a 
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reason  quite  satisfactory  to  myself  that  I  should  not 
attempt  it,  and  that  is,  I  am  so  deficient  in  the  sci- 
ence that  I  should  only  render  myself  ridiculous,  did 
I  undertake  to  elucidate  the  e  ements  and  agents 
which  nature  so  mystically  employs  m  the  process 
of  vep-etation.  They  alone  are  competent  to  unfold 
Its  mysteries  who  have  devoted  their  time_  and  tal- 
ents "in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  and 
laws  throu'vh  scientific  research  and  philosophical 
experiment— the  graduates  of  the  laboratory.  For 
my  poor  part,  I  must  be  content  to  worship  at  a  dis- 
tance •  not  daring  to  enter  the  temple,  into  whose 
portals  the  initiated  only  should  claim  admission.— 
But  there  are  matters  and  things  withm  our  reach 
and  comprehension  which,  without  being  presumptu- 
ous we  may  claim  the  right  to  touch,  handle,  and 
understand ;  I  mean  the  simple  practice  of  every  day 

husbandy.  .  „ 

Before  entering  upon  that,  permit  me  a  word  o_t 
warning,  not  irrelevant  to  our  object.  All  experi- 
ence iuS  shown  that  no  discovery  in  science  or  phi- 
losophy has  been  made,  but  was  put  m  jeopardy  so 
soon  as  it  had  claimed  some  degree  of  popularity,  by 
Pretenders  and  Charlatans.  I  would  then,  lor  the 
sake  of  the  cause  for  which  you  have  associated,  and  m 
which  I  have  spent  time,  money— I  will  not  say  tal- 
ents but  such  al)ilities  as  I  could  command  from  a 
too  scanty  stock,  earnestly  admonish  you  not  to  coun- 
tenance the  speculative  quacks,  who,  for  mere  lucre 
and  contemptible  notoriety,  will  spring  up,  relying 
upon  the  easy  credulity  of  others  and  their  own  bra- 
zen effrontery,  and  profess  to  teach  and  lecture  upon 
scientific  agriculture.  We  have  seen  ot  late  sad 
specimens  of  professors,  besides  those  who  lately  fig- 
ured in  Clairvoyance,  Prevision,  Retrovision,  Mes- 
merism, Phreno-Magnetism,  Psychology,  and  other 
mysterious  ologies  and  isms,  which,  like  live  coals 
blown  to  cinders,  have  been  puffed  to  death  by  these 
philosophic  bellows-blowers.  And  now,  since  Scien- 
tific Agriculture  is  getting  into  vogue,  it  would  not 
surprise  if  some  of  these  "wise  men"  would  turn 
their  mother-wit  to  profitable  account  by  turning 
their  hand  to  teaching  Vegetable  Phiysiology  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  If  they  should,  and  meet 
wil,h  the  least  encouragement,  it  will  retard  the  im- 
provement you  and  other  true  and  disinterested  men 
have  essayed  to  advance.  Why?  Because  it  cannot 
bo  disguised  that  among  the  generality  of  farmers, 
there  is  a  distrust  of  the  means  resorted  to  through 
the  press,  appealing  to  their  reason  and  good  sense 
in  well  authenticated  facts  and  remits,  bearing  upon 
their  practice,  which,  from  the  prejudice  against 
"  Book  Farming,"  they  are  prone  to  not  heed  or 
credit.  If  these  Pretenders  get  loose  among  them, 
they  will  sicken  and  surfeit  them  to  loathing,  hj 
technical  jargon  and  arrant  quackery.  Besides,  which 
is  most  t()  be  feared,  the  truly  well  educated  profes- 
sor, whose  services  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the' cause,  will,  through  self-respect,  refuse  to  offici- 
ate as  "  Professor  of  Rural  Economy,"  when  he  per- 
ceives tlie  title  has  been  assumed  by  others  through 
impudent  pretension,  and  the  station  defiled  by  the 
sheerest  humbuggery.  This  is  not  all :  the  legisla- 
ture to  whom  we  look  for  aid  in  furtherance  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  might,  when  appealed' to,  be  di- 
verted from  the  importance  due  to  its  consideration, 
should  some  clever  member,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes,  but  the  manner  in  which  these 
self-styled  professors  perform  their  fanctions,turn  the 
whole  subject  of  Agricultural  Education  into  bur- 
lesque audi  ridicule.  For  these  and  many  other  co- 
gent reasons,  it  behooves  the  friends  of  Agriculture 
to  protect  it  from  every  taint  and  speck  of  quackery. 


That  Agriculture  is  largely  indebted  to  the  science 
of  Chemistry,  is  but  a  feeble  acknowledgment  of 
the  benefits  already  conferred  upon  it.  And  to  say 
that  much  more  is  yet  in  reserve  for  it  from  the  same 
beneficent  and  abundant  source,  is  less  presumptive 
than  authoritative ;  for,  from  what  has  been  done,  it 
is  plain  that  more  can  and  will  be  more  ably  done. 
Results  suggest  results,  and  ever  will,  till  mind  and 
matter  shall  be  wholly  resolved,  and  time  be  no 
more! 

Since  the  developments  made  by  Liebig,  in  the 
application  of  Organic  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology,  mighty  efforts,  no  doubt,  are  being  made 
by  chemists  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  upon  these 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  must  give  to  Agricul- 
ture results  at  once  practical  and  miraculous.  I  have 
read  or  heard  it  somewhere  stated,  that  ere  long  it 
will  not  surprise  to  see  as  much  manure  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  pocket  liandkerchief  as 
would  be  suflScient  to  dress  an  acre  of  ordinary  land 
for  growing  wheat.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence 
I  have  in  science,  I  must  say,  that  when  this  shall 
happen,  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  price  of  farm 
horses  and  working  oxen;  and  without  meaning  to  be 
irreverent,  would  pray  to  be  helped  in  my  unbelief. 
But  our  doubts  are  not  a  proof  that  the  thing  is  im- 
possible, for  many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have  wit- 
nessed achievements  in  science  now  so  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  our  apprehension  as  not  to  challenge  our 
special  wonder,  which,  before  having  been  practical- 
ly demonstrated,  appeared  as  visionary,  as  that  a 
handkerchief  full  of  fertilizing  ingredients  would  at 
no  very  distant  day  be  found  sufficient  to  manure  an 
acre  of  ground. 

When  Fulton,  who  was  born  in  your  county,  first 
designed  to  supplant  wind,  sails  and  cordage,  by 
navigating  with  steam,  what  faith  would  it  have  re- 
quired then  to  have  believed  that  steam  should  in 
so  brief  a  space,  less  than  the  length  of  our  own 
fleeting  day,  drive  wingless  ships  across  the  Atlantic 
in  ten  or  eleven  days ;  or  that  in  a  shorter  period, 
the  grass  would  be  growing  on  your  great  turnpike, 
where,  but  as  lately,  innumerable  Conestoga  wagons 
lumbered  along  with  the  products  of  your  industry 
to  the  Philadelphia  market :  and  heavy  four-horse 
stages  carried  you  over  that  road  to  the  city  in  the 
prodigious  short  space  of  one  day,  allowing  time  for 
the  best  breakfasts  and  dinners  at  the  taverns  ever 
passengers  were  comforted  with.  When  that  is  com- 
pared with  the  rapidity  every  thing  whisked  over  the 
same  distance  now  on  the  railroad,  by  Fulton's  agent, 
Steam,  not  allowing  time  to  beget  an  appetite  for  a 
morsel,  nor  for  a  glance  at  the  l>eautiful  farms  thro' 
which  we  are  steamed  with  giddy  velocity,  it  is  enough 
to  bring  the  tears  into  eyes  like  mine,  when  remini- 
scences of  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  crowd  upon  the 
memory,  reminding  us  of  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs  !  I  repeat,  what  degree  of  faith  would  it  have 
required  to  have  believed  that  those  things  would 
come  to  pass,  when  your  neighbor  Robert  Fulton, 
was  meditating  their  accomplishment?  AVhy,  it 
would  have  needed  the  faith  thatcould  remove  moun- 
tains to  have  assented  to  the  bare  possibility  that 
such  things  should  ever  be.  And  what  of  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph,  and  numerous  other  things  that 
cause  old  folks  to  think  that  they  no  longer  in- 
habit the  same  world  in  which  they  were  born  ? 
(conclusion  in  our  next  number.] 


Chickens  are  now  sent  from  northern  Ohio  alive, 
to  the  New  York  market,  where  they  sell  for  30  to  50 
cents  a  piece.  We  have  known  them,  says  The  Plow, 
to  be  a  drug  in  the  Ohio  market  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 
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IIEN-COCK  GAME  FOWL. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  D.  Taggart  to  Dr. 
Kerr,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  variety  of  Game 
Fowls  in  his  possession  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Accidental  qualities  may  be  transmitted  from  pa- 
rent to  child,  as  the  following  will  show. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Robert  Grant,  owned  a 
fine  large  breed  of  Game  Fowls — shawl  neck,  or  Irish 
grays  ;  the  Cocks  weighing  seven  pounds.  One  of 
his  roosters,  when  a  mere  chicken,  stepped  into  the 
fire,  and  roasted  off  his  toe-nails.  He  hardly  ever 
got  an  offspring  that  did  not,  more  or  less,  show  his 
parentage,  by  defective  toes.  I  procured  a  couple  of 
his  progeny,  and  have  the  Hen  yc>t.  Her  Chickens 
and  grand-chickens  have  the  same  signs.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  a  mere  accident  should  thus  mark  at 
least  four  generations  ? 


Two  years  ago,  I  purchased,  from  a  gentleman  in 
Bloomsburg,  a  very  odd-looking  Chicken,  a  Pullet 
four  or  five  months  old.  Though  very  small,  weigh- 
ing now  not  more  than  two  pounds,  (see  Portrait,) 
she  has  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  "Wild  Indian  Game  Hen,  except  the  vast 
difference  in  size.  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance. 
She  is  firm-flcshed,  short-feathered  and  almost  comb- 
less  ;  and  has  the  most  peculiar  gait  I  ever  saw. — 
Her  pertinacity  in  sitting  is  most  extraordinary.  I 
will  try  to  send  you  her  portrait.  Her  mother,  no 
larger  than  herself,  was  imported  from  Calcutta. — 
And,  though  my  Pullet  is  the  result  of  crossing  with 
an  ordinary  Game  Cock,  the  breed  is  so  strong  that 
she  resembles  her  mother  in  all  respects,  and  her  sire 
in  nothing.  You  may  form  some  estimate  of  her 
fighting  blood,  when  I  tell  you,  that  Cocks  out  of  her, 
by  a  Booby,  (the  meanest  of  all  gallinaceous  athletes) 
or  other  Dunghill  Fowl,  are  a  full  match  for  our  best 
Game  Chickens. — Dixon  &  Kerr's  0.  &  D.  Poultry, 


MR.  D.  TAGGART'S  HEN-COCK  GAME  FOWLS. 


V  BOLTON  GRAY,  OR  CREOLE  FOWL. 

The  Bolton  Gray  or  Creole  Fowl  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Dutch  E very-day-layers,  Pencilled  Dutch  Fowl, 
Chittaprats,  &c.  They  were  originally  imported  from 
Holland  to  Bolton,  a  tovra  in  Lancashire,  England, 
whence  they  are  named.  The  ground  color  is  pure 
white,  minutely  shot  or  touched  with  black,  except 
on  the  neck,  giving  rise  to  the  name  Pencilled  Fowl, 
and  from  the  frequency  of  their  being  brought  over 
to  London,  by  Rotterdam  steamers,  they  are  called 
>  "  Dutch  Pencilled  Fowl,"  or  "  Dutch  Every-day- 
layers."  A  good  Cock  uf  this  breed  may  weigh  from 
four  to  four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  lien  from 
three  to  three  and  half  pounds.  I  found  them 
good  layers,  but  have  thought  the  Eggs  to  be  watery 
and^innutritious.  1° wrote  to  a  friend  who  knows  the 
Fowl  well,  having  kept  the  variety  for  several  years, 
and  his  reply  is,—"  Of  the  richness  of  Creole  Eggs, 
compared  with  those  of  less  prolific  breeds,  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  speak.  Though  I  have  owned  Cre- 
oles for  a  dozen  years,  I  have  never  made  any  care- 
ful comparison.    But,  from  analogy,  I  would  infer 


that  an  Egg  would  prove  rich  in  proportion  as  it  was 
small,  compared  with  the  Hen  that  produced  it,  cceto- 
ris  paribus.  A  Cow,  nearly  dry,  generally  gives  much 
richer  milk  than  one  that  yields  abundantly. 

"  The  superiority  of  a  Creole  Hen  does  not  consist 
as  much  in  rapid  as  in  continued  laying:  She  may 
not  produce  as  many  Eggs  in  a  month,  as  some  other 
kinds,  but  she  will  lay  more  months  in  the  year  than 
probably  any  other  variety.  I  have  had  Creoles  sev- 
en or  eight  3'ear8  old,  tliat  never  became  broody,  and 
which  have  laid,  in  that  time,  at  least  six  hundred 
Eggs  in  this  fashion  : — First  year,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  or  two  hundred.  Second,  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Third,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Fourth,  seventy  or  eighty.  Fifth,  forty  or  fifty. — 
Sixth,  eighteen  or  twenty.  Seventh,  almost  total  bar- 
renness. This  statement  shows  the  extreme  folly  of 
keeping  Hens  after  the  third,  or  even  the  second  year. 
For,  besides  the  great  falling  off  in  Eggs,  they  are 
apt  to  prove  infertile,  when  laid  by  superannuated 
Hens." — Dixon  &  Ker/s  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry. 
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CREOLES,  OR  BOLTON  GRAYS. 


Buddlug;  Roses. 

The  following,  from  that  excellent  work,  "  Buist's 
Rose  Manual,"  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  our 
lady  readers; 

Budding,  within  these  few  years  past,  has  greatly 
increased    in  nursery   practice,  and   multiplied  the 
plants  to  a  wonderful  extent ;  it  is  the  favorite  mode 
with  the  French  growers,  and  on  the  stock  which  they 
use,  plants  will  grow  for  half  a  century.    I  have  seen 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  like  large  trees, 
with  stems  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  heads  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.     To  cultivate  them  in  such 
perfection  they  use  every  kind  of  enriching  matter, 
which  they  freely  apply  every  year.     Almost  every 
rose  can  be  propagated  by  budding;  indeed,  I  may 
say,  that  every  variety  can  be  multiplied  in  that  way, 
and  form  handsome  plants,  when  on  strong  stocks,  in 
one  year.     For  some  of  the  kinds  it  is  the  only  re- 
sort, as  they  are  difficult  to  manage  by  either  layer- 
ing or  grafting.     Some  of  the  Perpetual  Roses  rarely 
form  roots  when  laid,  but  bud  freely.     Budding  may 
be  easily  described  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  ini- 
tiated, but  as  it  is  to  the  unpractised  hand  that  we 
pretend  to  give  our  feeble  instructions,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  omit  no  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  too 
minute.     The  operation  may  be  performed  with  any 
sharp  thin-bladed  knife,  though  one  called  a  "  bud- 
ding-knife," with  a  thin  ivory  handle,  is  best  for  the 
purpose.     It  should  be  inserted  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  bud,  and  passing  about  one-third  of  the 
way  through  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  come  out  again 
about  the  same  distance  below  it,  the  cut  being  as 
clean  as  possible.     The  portion  of  the  bark  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  bud  is  situated,  is  called  the  shield 
and  when  removed  it  contains  a  portion  of  the  wood, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  removed  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  as  shown  in  figure  I;*  if  the  wood  is  dry, 

*The Bengal,  Tea,  Bourbon, and  some  other  free  growingkindg) 
may  be  suceeBsfully  budded  without  removing  the  wood;  in  such 
cases  it  is  better  to  cut  the  bud  a  little  thinner,  and  not  so  long  ;  in 
this  way  they  have  been  known  tcyraake  a  growth  and  flower 
within  six  weeks  after  the  operation. 


and  does  not  separate  readily,  it  is  a  sign  the  bud  is 
too  old,  and  it  should  be  rejected.  When  the  wood  is 
too  old  or  too  young,  the  shield  may  be  taken  off  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  way  through  the  shoot,  and 
inserted  into  the  stock  without  removing  the  portion 
of  the  wood  it  contains  ;  this  method,  particularly 
with  very  young  shoots,  is  very  successful.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  the  buds  some  distance,  this 
may  be  safely  done  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the  shoot, 
and  after  stripping  off  the  foliage,  wrap  it  up  in  damp 
moss,  a  few  large  leaves,  or  wet  paper,  and  it  may 
then  be  kept  for  three  or  four  days.  In  applying  the 
bud  to  the  stock,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  lengthways 
through  the  bark  (but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  wood,) 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  this  is  to  be  diagonally 
crossed  at  the  top  by  another  incision,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  The  thin  ivory  handle,  or  back  of  the  knife, 
should  then  be  used  to  raise  the  bark,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  and  the  shield  inserted  within,  gently  pressing 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


it  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  incision ;  when 
it  is  properly  placed,  the  portion  of  it  above  the  dia- 
gonal cross  should  be  cut  off  as  in  fig.  4,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  wood  of  the  stock.  When  this  is  done,  bind  up 
with  damp  matting,  or  cotton  twist,  all  except  the 
bud,  (see  fig.  5,)  which  must  be  left  free  to  the  air, 
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Ijut  protected  from  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun  or 
wet,  either  of  which  would  defeat  the  whole  operation. 


Fig.  4. 


In  eight  or  ton  days  the  success  of  the  operation  will 
be  known,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  bandages 
must  be   loosened,  though  not  entirely  taken  away. 
From  June  to  the  middle  of  September  budding  may 
be  done,  choosing  always  cloudy  weather  ;  or  a  few 
days  after  a  heavy  rain  ;  but  for  limited  operations 
any  evening  may  be  chosen,  always  following  the  in- 
dication of  the  free  parting  of  the  wood  from  the 
bark,  for  if  the  bark  does  not  rise  with  facility  the 
buds  are  liable  to  perish  for  want  of  a  due  supplj'  of 
nourishment.     The  buds  should  always  be  selected 
from  vigorous  young  wood  that  has  never  flowered. — 
About  the  end  of  October  the  plant  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  where  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  strength- 
on  both  the  tree  and  buds  that  have  taken.     In  the 
following  spring  all  the  stocks  should  be  deprived  of 
their  superfluous   wood;  observe,  however,  to  leave 
one  bud  or  eye  above  the  inserted  bud,  which  will 
greatly  assist  its  growth  till  it  has  made  a  few  leaves, 
and  is  fit  to  perform  the  functions  of  vegetable  life, 
when  the  natural  shoot  must  be  cut  oif.     As  the  new 
plant  grows  have  it  carefully  supported,  for  one  gust 
of  wind  in  a  moment  of  time,  will  decapitate  the  most 
cherished  object. 


Cultivation  of  Strawberries. 

The  following  practical  directions  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  and  the  selection  of  the 
best  varieties,  we  copy  from  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Genessee  Farmer: 

1st.  The  ground  (if  not  done  last  autumn)  must  be 
trenched  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  as  soon  as 
it  is  dry  enough  to  work,  turning  in  a  liberal  supply 
of  old  well  decomposed  manure — say  at  least  a  cart 
load  to  a  square  rod.  When  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  thus,  it  should  all  be  turned  over  again,  so 
as  to  pulverize  it  and  mix  well  all  parts  of  the  soil  and 
manure.  "When  this  is  done,  rake  off  and  level  the 
surface,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  plants. 

2d.  Procure  good,  strong,  well  rooted  runners,  or 
transplanted  runners  of  last  season.      Plant  in  rows, 

say  three  feet  apart,  the 
plants  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  rows,  for  all 
the  sorts  with  large  fo- 
liage ;  the  wood  straw- 
berries {Alpines)  may 
be  six  inches  closer 

3.  Keep  the 
clean  and  well  hoed  as 
an  onion  bed  all  sum- 
mer, and  cut  off  all  run- 
ners as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear, unless  wanted  to 
increase  the  variety, 
burr's  new  fine.  Fig.  1  and  then  only  two  or 
three  should  be  allowed  on  each  plant.  In  the  au- 
tumn the  plants  will  be  luxuriant  and  large,  covering 
half  the  ground,  and  in  a  fine  condition  to  give  a 
good  crop  next  season.  In  dry  seasons,  mulching 
with  a  little  tan  bark,  saw-dust,  or  old  manure,  will 
assist  their  growth  very  much. 

4th.   Wintering. — In 


Insects  Injurious  to  the  Rose. 

Brown's  Fumigator  is  a  very  simple  portable  instru- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  Green-fiy,  so  prevalent 
amongst  roses  ;  the  whole  force  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  plant  in  any  situation  by  covering  the 
plant  with  a  sheet,  if  against  a  fence,  or  when  fully 
exposed,  all  round ;  place  a  covering  over  it  in  the  form 
of  a  tent,  then  introduce  the  nozzle  under  the  cover- 
ing, and  by  a  simple  turn  of  a  handle,  the  tobacco 
smoke  is  delivered  cool  in  a  dense  mass,  and  with  the 
greatest  safety  in  the  hands  of  any  operator.     The 
implement  is  also  indispensible  in  fumigating  green 
houses,  wardrobes,  ships  or  dwellings  during  epidemic 
diseases.     It  can  be  used  as  well  for  purposes  of  per- 
fuming with  lavender,  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic 
herbs.     The  Rose  Bug  is  another  very  destructive  en- 
emy, which  can  be  kept  under  by  handpicking;  they 
are  found  upon  the  flowers  as  soon  as  open.     There 
is  also  the  worm  that  destroys  the  bud  before  it  opens. 
We  seldom  observe  tliis  in  the  country,  but  in  some 
seasons  it  abounds  in  the  city  or  town  gardens,  and 
must  be  extirpated  by  the  hand. — Rose  Manual. 
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districts  no  winter 
protection  is  needed, 
butasagcneral  thing 
a  coat  of  three  or  four 
inches  deep  of  straw 
or  leaves,  protecting 
the  plants  against  the 
thawing  and  freezing 
of  winter,  is  found 
very  useful,  greatly 
augmenting  the  vig- 
or and  productive- 
ness of  the  planta- 
tion the  following 
season.  We  always 
do  it  here  in  Roches- 
ter. 


5th.  Treatment  of  the  plants  during  the  bear- 
ing SEASON. — Attend  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  as  on 
the  first  season,  keeping  it  clean  and  friable  ;  keep 
down  runners  ;  and  provide  for  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  drjuth.  The  greatest  drawback  in 
strawberry  cuUure,  with  us,  is  dry  weather  at  the 
time  of  the  swelling  of  the  fruit ;  and  if  wc  want  them 
large,  we  must  apply  water  fredy — let  it  flow  over 
the  plants  in  torrents  three  or  four  times  a  week. — 
Weak  liquid  manure,  occasionally,  will  be  a  great 
aid  in  giving  size.  The  result  of  all  our  o])?crva*a<m8 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard  to  strawberry  culture, 
if,  that  great  size  and  heavy  crops  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  connection 
with  deep  rich  soil.  We  have  no  space  now  to  quote 
examples  in  support  of  this,  but  the  fact  is  unques- 
tionable, and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  it  in  mind. 
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We  now  come  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  which  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  After  many 
trials  and  experiments  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Roch- 
eiter,  and  we  ought  to  add  extensive  experiments 
both  by  amateur  and  market  growers,  the  following 
varieties  are  pretty  well  settled  down  upon  as  the 
best  and  most  profitable : 

Burr's  New  Pine,  (pistillate.)  Fig.  1.— A.  large, 
li"-ht  red  berry  of  the  finest  flavor.  Productive  and 
hardy.  R.  G.'  Pardee,  Esq.,  of  Palmyra,  a  first  rate 
amateur  grower,  exhibited  specimens  at  last  year's 
exhibition  of  the  Genessee  Valley  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, measuring  four  inches  in  circumference,  and 
they  received  the  first  premium. 

Hovey's  Seedling,  (pistillate.)  Fig.  2. — One  of  the 
largest  and  best  American  varieties — extensively 
grown  and  universally  admired. 

Large  Early  Scarlet,  (hermaphrodite.)  An  old, 
fine  variety.  Good  size,  good  flavor,  and  always 
bears  well.  One  of  the  best  for  planting  with  the 
pistillate  sorts. 

Boston  Pine,  (hermaphrodite.) — A  large  fine,  pro- 
ductive variety,  under  high  culture,  but  worthless 
with  bad  treatment. 

Hudson,  (of  Cincinnati.) — A  most  productive  va- 
riety— the  great  fruit  of  the  Cincinnati  market  grow- 
ers. The  Rochester  people  esteem  quite  as  highly 
Burr's  Rical  Hudson — a  late  acid  variety,  fine  for 
preserving. 

To  insure  the  fertilization  of  the  pistillate  sorts, 
one  row  of  the  staminate  or  hermaphorite  varieties 
should  be  planted  between  every  four,  or  in  some 
such  proportion. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  for- 
eign varieties  prove  profitable  for  our  cultivation.  In 
England,  and  indeed  in  France — the  great  strawber- 
ry of  the  day — the  one  that  in  every  garden  and  in 
every  market  attracts  one's  attention  particularly — is 
the  British  Queen.  We  have  never  seen  such  crops 
of  strawberries  anywhere  as  those  of  the  British 
Queen  around  London,  in  the  gardens  of  the  market 
growers.  It  does  not  succeed  well  here ;  or  it  has 
not  so  for,  that  we  are  aware  of.  A  few  large  and 
fine  berries,  say  three  or  four  from  a  plant,  may  be 
obtained  ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  crop.  It 
needs  more  moisture  than  it  gets  with  us,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  yet  testsd  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Next  to  the  Queen  stands  the  Elton.  This  succeeds 
the  Queen,  being  later.  It  is  a  large,  conical,  and 
beautiful  Ijerry.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
successfully  grown  in  this  country,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  further  trial.  In  Europe  no  distinctions  are  made 
in  regard  to  the  "  sexual"  character  of  the  strawber- 
ry, as  in  this  country ;  all  their  varieties  are  stami- 
nate or  hermaphrodite — that  is,  have  both  stamens 
and  pistils  perfect. 

Cultivation   of  Flax~Clausseii's  method  of  pre- 
paring Flax  Cotton. 

As  a  reply  in  part  to  the  inquiries  of  our  correspon- 
dent, R.  H.,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal, 
we  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  recent  pamph- 
let, entitled  "  The  cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  flax  by  the  Chevalier  Claussen  process." — 
Since  Claussen's  great  discovery,  the  cultivation  of 
flax  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry.  We  have 
been  favored  with  a  specimen  of  the  flax  prepared  by 
this  method.  It  resembles  cotton  rather  than  flax, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  process  of  bleaching,  &c., 
is  all  performed  in  a  few  hours  instead  of  months,  as 


formerly,  must  eventually  become  a  matter  of  great 
national  importance. 

The  subject  of  Flax  Culture  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  preparation  by  the  Chevalier  Claussen  pro- 
cess for  spinning  on  cotton  and  woolen  machinery, 
engrosses  at  present  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion amongst  nearly  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dependent  on  foreign  im- 
portations for  supplies  of  both  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured article.  The  immense  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  Flax,  from  the  time  it  is  sown  till  it  is 
prepared  for  spinning  on  flax  machinery,  has  been 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  raising  it  to 
advantage  in  competition  with  the  foreign.  Former- 
ly, when  raising  Flax  for  spinning,  it  was  necessary 
to  pull  it  before  seeding,  or,  when  allowed  to  seed, 
the  straw  Avas  thrown  away  as  useless ;  but  by  the 
Claussen  process,  both  straw  and  seed  are  equally 
valuable,  and  the  old  mode  of  pulling  can  be  substi- 
tuted by  mowing  or  by  the  reaping-machine. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  its  growth  is  a  black  loam, 
having  a  substratum  of  sand  or  clay.  It  grows 
on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil ;  even  on  the  sides  of 
gravelly  hills,  good  crops  have  been  raised,  but  the 
latter  kind  of  soil  is  better  for  seed  than  straw.  Deep 
plowing  and  thorough  cleaning  are  essential  to  its 
healthy  growth.  Many  'consider  Flax  to  be  a  very 
exhausting  crop,  but  English  and  Scotch  farmers 
have  found  by  experience  that  it  does  not  impoverish 
the  soil  near  so  much  as  wheat.  No  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  our  Western  prairies  and  valleys,  will 
bear  cropping  year  after  year  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain,  without  returning  to  the  soil  a  portion  of  the 
principal  ingredients  extracted  from  it.  Flax  can  be 
raised  annually  on  the  poorest  description  of  soil, 
provided  it  is  manured  vfiih.  the  excrescents  coming 
from  animals  fed  on  flax-straw  and  oil-cake  or  oil- 
seed mucilage. 

A  practical  English  farmer  gives  the  foUowirg  as 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  Flax-growing :  Quan- 
tity sown  to  an  acre,  2^  bushels.  Quantity  of  seed 
raised  to  the  acre,  20J  bushels.  Amount  of  straw, 
2\  tons.  Even  22  bushels  of  seed  and  2i  tons  of 
straw  are  not  considered  a  heavy  yield. 

The  Indiana  Journal  says:  "A  farmer  in  Preble 
county,  Ohio,  this  season  raised  63  bushels  of  Flax- 
seed on  3  acres  and  10  roods  of  ground,  being  over 
21|  bushels  to  the  acre.  This,  with  the  prospect  of 
Flax  Cotton  manufacturing  in  this  country,  will  indi- 
cate a  prosperous  business." 

I  know  of  no  crop  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  to 
raise  at  the  present  moment  than  that  of  Flax.  Say 
that  he  could  raise  no  more  than  18  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  1|  tons  of  straw,  and  calculating  the  former 
at  S1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  straw  at  $5  per  ton,  and 
deducting  2  bushels  for  seed,  it  would  amount  to 
$29.25  per  acre.  If  the  farmers  in  this  country  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  sow  more  seed  to  an  acre,  the 
results  would  be  found  well  worthy  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment. If  the  Archangel  and  Riga  seed  can  be 
had,  I  would  recommend  its  use  for  the  first  sowing. 


What  the  Farmer  most  needs. — It  is  not  a  col- 
lege, endowed  by  the  State  ;  it  is  primary  schools,  to 
prepare  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  for  the  higher 
walks  in  science  as  applied  to  agriculture.  They  need 
organization.  They  want  farmers'  clubs  and  neigh- 
borhood libraries  of  agricultural  books.  They  need 
discussion.  They  need  more  intercourse,  not  only  in 
their  own  town  and  county,  but  throughout  the  State 
and  country,  to  see  and  learn  what  other  farmers  are 
doing. — The  Plow. 
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(Eominuuicat'ions. 

[The  following  highly  valuable  article  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indian  Corn,  was  prepared  at  our  special 
request.  "VVe  commend  it  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
our  readers,  believing  that  it  will  repay  a  perusal, 
and  that  the  suggestions  contained  it  may  be  profita- 
bly adopted:] 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
0:i  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 

Mr.  Editor: — Indian  corn  being  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  cereal  crops  now  produced  by  the  farmer 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  also  in  contiguous  States,  the  best 
mode  of  cultivation,  or  the  mode  of  cultivation  by 
which  the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  is  a  question 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer.  The  corn 
crop  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  farmer,  because  it 
yields  twice,  thrice,  or  quadruple  the  quantity  the 
wheat  crop  yields  in  fair  average  seasons.  It  is  not 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  many  enemies  to  which 
wheat  is  exposed — the  fly,  frost,  mildew,  blight,  smut, 
etc. — and  being  better  adapted  for,  and  more  largely 
used,  than  any  other  grain,  as  the  food  of  the  various 
animals  and  stock  of  the  farm,  it  is  emphatically  ilic 
crop.  It  is  upon  this  grain,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  all  stock  prepared  for  the  market  by  the  feeding 
of  grain,  is  fed;  and  there  is  no  grain  upon  which 
the  graminivorous  animals  and  fowls  pertaining  to 
the  farm,  delight  so  much  to  be  fed,  or  can  be  so  eco- 
nomically fed,  as  Indian  corn,  besides  furnishing  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet 
for  men.  The  question  then  arises  what  is  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  crop,  or  by  what  system  can 
the  greatest  result  be  obtained.  Different  qualities 
of  soil  will  doubtless  require  different  modes  of  treatr 
ment,  and  no  set  of  general  principles  can  be  laid 
■down  that  will  apply  equally  to  all  varieties  of  soil 
and  situation.  It  is,  however,  a  trite  saying  among 
practical  men,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop, 
if  it  starts  well,  it  will  almost  invariably  produce 
well,  and  if  it  does  not  start  well,  a  poor  crop  may 
almost  as  certainly  be  anticipated.  If  this,  then,  be 
true,  as  an  axiom  or  principle,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  tillage,  calculated 
in  the  best  manner  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plant  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence, 
as  well  as  a  system  that  will  insure  its  perfect  de- 
velopement  as  it  advances  to  maturity. 

In  treating  upon  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn, 
the  subject  naturally  presents  itself  under  a  number 
of  heads,  or  subdivisions,  as  plowing,  manuring, 
planting,  &c. 

On  Plowing. — In  plowing  for  corn  the  mode  and 
depth  must  be  determined  by  the  natural  properties 
of  the  soil,  and  subsoil.  In  hard-pan  and  shale  for- 
mations, impervious  to  water,  on  which,  in  seasons 
of  a  superabundance  of  rain,  water  is  liable  to  lay 
upon  the  surface  until  it  is  evaporated,  and  vegeta- 


tion thereby  suffers  from  a  surcharge  of  that  element, 
in  which  also,  in  seasons  of  drought,  vegetation  is 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  supply  of  moisture, 
by  the  impossibility  of  it  arising  to  the  surface  from 
beneath,  the  method  of  plowing  most  certain  to  in- 
sure a  good  crop  would  be  the  ridge  system — that  is, 
to  ridge  or  throw  the  furrow  slices  together  for  every 
row  of  corn,  thus  leaving  the  openings  between  the 
rows  to  receive  the  superabundance  of  water  in  rainy 
seasons,  as  well  as  to  accumulate  the  soil  in  rows, 
thereby  to  retain  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  in 
time  of  drought.  In  permeable  soils,  however,  ridge 
plowing  should  ever  be  avoided. 

In  limestone  soils,  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  clay, 
experience  has  proven  that  if  plowed  to  a  depth  suf- 
ficient to  turn  the  clay  upon  the  sui-face,  corn  will 
not  start  well — hence  the  necessity  in  this  variety 
of  soil  of  not  plowing  so  deep  for  corn  as  to  turn 
the  clay  upon  the  surface,  otherwise  to  insure  a  good 
crop,  manure  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  sti- 
mulate it  at  the  start.  This  variety  of  soil,  however, 
with  sufficient  pains  and  care  in  the  tillage  to  put  the 
crop  in  a  condition  to  start  well,  yields  abundant 
crops. 

In  open  gneiss  and  limestone  soils,  free  alike  from 
clay,  hard-pan,  or  shale,  deep  plowing  is  always  com- 
mendable. The  decomposing  strata  beneath,  posses- 
sing highly  fertilizing  properties,  acts  as  a  manure, 
besides  affording  more  ample  space  for  the  ramifica- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  absorbing  also  the  su- 
perabundance of  water  in  rainy  seasons,  as  well  as 
allowing  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  to  arise  from 
beneath  in  time  of  drought. 

The  time  of  plowing  for  corn  is  also  a  subject  of 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  farmers  prefer  to  plow  in 
autumn,  some  early  in  the  spring,  while  others  prefer 
leaving  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  season  of  plant- 
ing. Plowing  in  the  autumn  is  resorted  to  as  a  re- 
medy against  the  grub  or  cut-worm,  and  is  perhaps 
as  efficacious  in  its  destruction  as  any  other  means 
that  can  be  devised.  Autumn  plowing,  however,  if 
the  winter  is  open  and  rainy,  and  admitting  of  the 
growth  of  grass  during  the  winter  and  spring,  leaves 
the  soil  heavy  and  solid  and  by  no  means  in  the  best 
condition  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  crop  requiring 
also  an  additional  amount  of  labor  in  its  cultivation. 
Early  spring  plowing,  as  tested  by  experience,  proves 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  efficacious  in  the  destruction 
of  the  grub  or  cut-worm  as  autumn  plowing,  leaving 
the  soil,  from  the  action  of  the  late  frosts,  in  an  open 
and  porous  and  more  favorable  condition  for  the 
growth  of  the  crop  than  when  plowed  in  the  fall,  re- 
quiring also  less  labor  in  the  subsequent  cultivation. 
Late  plowing,  or  leaving  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
time  of  planting,  may  be  as  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  erop  as  earlier  plowing,  but  in  soils,  or  of  sea- 
sons, that  grubs  abound,  the  farmer  may  certainly 
expect  the  annoyance  and  mortification  of  seeing  the 
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tender  plants  of  his  future  hope  preyed  upon  by  these 
pests,  and  l)o  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  sub- 
sequent plantings,  besides  having  his  crop  materially 
injured. 

Manuring. — The  quantity  of  land  in  this  State 
wherein  the  corn  crop  vrould  not  be  benefitted  by  a 
judicious  application  of  manure  is  exceedingly  lim- 
ited. Corn,  with  all  other  artificial  products  of  the 
farm,  may  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  application 
of  barnyard  manure,  lime,  plaster,  ashes,  or  any  oth- 
er of  the  long  catalogue  of  mineral,  vegetable,  or  ani- 
mal manures,  which  either  stimulate  the  growth,  or 
furnish  the  elements  of  plants,  and  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  manure  will  increase  the  crop  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent.  In  the  present  system  of  rotation 
of  crops,  except  In  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns, 
where  a  supply  of  manure  may  be  purchased,  farm- 
ers seldom  have  a  sufiiclent  quantity  to  give  their  corn 
crops  a  dressing  of  stable  manure.  I  now  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  farmers  to  a  system  whereby 
they  may  Increase  their  crop  on  an  average  forty  per 
cent,  without  additional  expense,  and  with  a  large 
retmuneratlon  for  the  additional  labor  bestowed — that 
Is,  by  the  compost  heap.  If  farmers  would  collect 
the  various  substances,  which  are  powerful  manures, 
and  which  otherwise  are  lost,  and  deposit  them  In 
the  compost  heap,  viz :  the  excrement  of  cattle  drop- 
ped about  lanes  and  other  places  where  they  frequent; 
the  soil  of  rich  spots  about  buildings  devoted  only  to 
the  growth  of  troublesome  weeds,  ashes,  poultry  ma- 
nure, the  debris  of  wood-piles,  and  many  othor  sub- 
stances which  abound  about  the  farm,  a  heap  of  com- 
post would  be  obtained,  yearly,  sufficient  if  applied 
to  the  hills  of  corn,  to  manure  the  usual  quantity 
planted  in  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  now  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  Increase  the  crop  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent.  Two  men  with  carts  will  manure 
three  acres  per  day.  The  advantage  of  this  quality 
of  manure  over  stable  manure  applied  to  the  hills  of 
corn,  is,  that  stable  manure  Is  of  a  heating  and  dry- 
ing quality,  and  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  In 
dry  seasons,  while  the  compost  manure  will  retain 
moisture  equal  to  the  earth  Itself,  In  addition  to  Its 
fertilizing  properties.  This  manure  Is  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer  who  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  and  tons  are  allowed  to  waste  annually.  Gyp- 
sum Is  reckoned  to  be  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  suc- 
culent plants,  and  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  any  of  ih.Q  fancies,  as  guano,  poudrette  or 
bone  dust,  he  may  perhaps  be  rewarded  for  his  labor 
and  expense. 

Preparing  the  ground  for  planting. —Tha  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  by  the  use  of  the 
harrow,  and  if  it  should  fail  in  reducing  the  clods, 
the  roller  may  be  advantageously  used  in  connection 
with  the  harrow.  As  an  axiom,  it  Is  impossible  that 
any  plant  can  obtain  nutriment  from  a  clod,  which 
the  feeders  and  spongloles  of  the  roots  cannot  pene- 


trate. The  marking  out  for  planting  should  be  In 
transverse  directions  as  nearly  as  convenient  at  right 
angles.  This  will  admit  of  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, and  efi'ectual  destruction  of  weeds  and  grass, 
and  Insure  greater  regularity  and  certainty  in  the 
quantity  planted.  As  to  the  direction  the  rows  should 
run.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  under  our  al- 
most vertical  sun.  The  distance  of  the  rows  from 
each  other  is  a  matter  of  greater  importance.  The 
growing  plant  of  necessity  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  air  and  sunshine,  as  well  as  a  certain  extent  of 
space  for  the  expansion  of  Its  roots,  and  if  deprived 
of  these  requisites,  will  fail  in  producing  as  large  a 
crop  as  would  otherwise  follow,  If  allowed  sufiiclent 
space.  There  Is  a  maximum  number  of  stalks  to  a 
certain  space  that  will  yield  the  largest  crop,  and  if 
that  number  is  exceeded  the  crop  necessarily  sufiers 
from  want  of  space  to  admit  of  its  perfect  develope- 
ment,  and  not  enough  of  stalks  to  a  certain  space  im- 
plies a  waste  of  ground.  That  this  maximum  has 
ever  been  arrived  at  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  the  writer  has  yet  to  learn.  Cer- 
tain customs,  however,  have  been  adopted  which  may 
approximate  very  near  to  the  point,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  thorough  cultivation  afforded  by  marking 
out  four  feet  by  four  feet  each  direction,  with  four 
stalks  to  the  hill,  may  be  very  nearly  the  number  of 
stalks  to  a  given  space  that  will  yield  the  largest 
crop. 

Time  and  method  of  planting. — The  time  of  plant- 
ing should  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  open  and  friable  soils  corn  may  be  plant- 
ed advantageously  much  earlier  than  in  ^wet  or  clay 
soils.  In  the  former  variety  of  soil  the  seed  may  lay 
In  the  ground  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  be  frozen,  and  sufier  no  injury, 
and  start  as  vigorously  as  soon  as  the  genial  rays  of 
spring  may  call  it  forth,  as  if  it  had  not  been  com 
mitted  to  the  earth  until  the  sun  had  reached  its  sum- 
mer solstice.  In  wet  or  clay  soils,  prudence  would 
dictate  not  to  commit  the  seed  to  the  earth  until  it 
had  acquired  sufficient  warmth  to  cause  it  to  germi- 
nate Immediately,  otherwise  it  would  be  In  danger  of 
rotting  In  the  ground.  Corn,  In  all  cases  when 
planted,  should  be  well  covered  with  pulverized  earth 
to  the  depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches. 
When  covered  the  foregoing  depth,  if  cut  off  in  the 
start  by  frost  or  grubs,  it  will  again  put  forth  with 
but  little  appearance  of  injury,  and  if  attended  by 
drought,  will  be  much  better  enabled  to  withstand 
Injury  from  that  source.  To  insure  success  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  corn  crop,  varieties  should  be  chosen 
best  adapted  to  the  different  varieties  of  soil.  In 
soils  admitting  of  early  planting,  late  ripening  varie- 
ties, or  such  as  require  a  long  season  to  bring  them 
to  maturity  may  be  advantageously  adopted,  as  it  is 
these  varieties  that  generally  yield  the  largest  crops > 
In  wet  or  clay  soils  not  admitting  of  early  planting. 
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varieties  should  be  planted  which  mature  in  a  short- 
er period  of  time. 

Cultivation. — The  principal  object  to  be  accom- 
plished in  after  cultivation  is  the  destruction  of  grass 
and  weeds,  and  to  keep  the  soil  well  loosened  and 
mellowed,  to  allow  the  tender  feeders  of  the  plant  to 
ramify  in  every  direction  in  search  of  its  necessary 
food,  and  to  put  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  absorb  the  dews  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  allow  the  moisture  from  beneath  to  arise  towards 
the  surface.  As  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  result,  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  any  thing  better  can  be  brought  into 
requisition  than  the  common  fluke  harrow  or  culti- 
vator. 

Qualitij  of  seed. — The  quality  of  the  seed  is  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
good  and  improved  crops  can  be  obtained  by  plant- 
ing inferior  seed.  Seed  of  every  description  should 
be  selected  from  the  most  perfect  and  best  developed 
of  its  kind.  J.  A. 

Chester  county,  March  18,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Agricultural  Nuisances,  No.  8. 

STINKING    CAMOMILE,    MAY    WEED,  DOG's   FENNEL,  DILL 
WEED,  FIELD   WEED,  RICHARDSON'S  PINK. 

French,  Maroute.     German,  Stinkende  Kamille. 

Maruta  cotula,  Cass.  M.  foetida,  Less.  M.  vulga- 
ris, Bluff.  Anthemis  cotula,  Lin.  A.  cotuloides, 
Raff.  A  psorosperma,  Tener.  A  ramosa.  Link.— 
Chamsemelum  cotula,  Pres.  C.  foetidum,  Baum. — 
The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  plant  is  unknown. 

It  belongs  to  the  19th  class  Syngenesia  and  2d  Or- 
der Superflora  in  the  Artificial  System  of  Linnseus. 
To  the  Natural  Order  Composita,  and  sub-tribe  An- 
themidea,  in  the  Flora  of  N.  A. 

There  are  but  two  species  of  Manuta  now  known, 
unless  there  should  be  a  difference  between  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  plants.  Our  plant  is  set  down 
as  a  foreigner,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  native 
in  the  west,  where  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  and  villages,  where  it  often  becomes  a  great 
nuisance  if  not  kept  in  subjugation.  It  never  grows 
in  the  woods,  but  delights  in  neglected  grounds,  es- 
pecially in  limestone  soils.  In  the  West  it  often  fol- 
lows fallows,  and  is  then  deemed  very  troublesome. — 
I  have  noticed  it  spreading  very  rapidly  in  many 
parts  of  this  State  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  al- 
though an  annual,  it  is  not  easily  expelled,  for  the 
seeds  will  lie  a  long  time  without  having  their  ger- 
minative  properties  destroyed. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  6  to  12  inches,  cov- 
ered with  short  hairs,  it  is  much  branched ;  the  leaves 
are  three  times  divided,  the  segments,  flat,  narrow 
and  sharp  pointed ;  the  flowers  terminate  the  long 
leafless,  slender-grooved  branches,  each  one  bearing 
a  single  head,  which  are  yellow  in  the  centre  and 
the  rays  white ;  seeds  four  sided,  furrowed  and  rough, 
brown. 

It  blossoms  from  June  to  November,  affording  a 


profusion  of  flowers  about  the  size  of  camomile,  but 
they  are  never  double.  The  whole  has  a  strong,  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  acrid  taste. — 
It  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  lobelia  emetic. 

The  best  means  to  control  it,  is  to  mow  it  frequent- 
ly and  thus  keep  it  from  producing  seeds. 

It  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  if 
permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  it  may  yet  prove  to 
be  a  great  annoyance,  indeed.  The  farmer  should 
promptly  destroy  all  useless  weeds  and  not  permit 
them  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  farm. 

J.  M.  ]McMiNN. 

Unionville,  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  March  G,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Fencing. 

About  35  years  ago,  a  wire  manufactory  was  es- 
tablished near  the  falls  of  Schuylkill.  At  that  time. 
Anthracite  coal  was  not  in  use,  and  fuel  and  fencing 
more  expensive  than  at  present ;  and  considerable  ef 
fort  was  then  made  to  introduce  a  mode  of  enclosins 
fields,  by  planting  trees  for  timber  at  suitable  distan- 
ces— 15  feet  more  or  less  around  the  field,and  connect- 
ing them  by  a  few  bars  of  wire,  from  tree  to  tree. — 
The  projectors  indulged  themselves  in  making  calcu 
lations  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  timber ;  but 
neglected  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  diminution 
of  the  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees.  Wire  fences 
were  for  some  time  occasionally  seen,  but  the  wire 
was  then  very  costly  as  compared  with  the  present  price, 
and  wire  fences  did  not  come  much  into  use,  and 
more  rarely  on  farms  than  on  pleasure  grounds.  At 
the  present  reduced  price  of  iron  it  may  now  be  worth 
while  to  enquire  whether  wire  cannot  be  profitably 
used  to  strengthen  hedges  to  restrain  horses  and  cat" 
tie;  (not  swine,)  especially  such  hedges  as  are  formed 
of  trees  that  are  required  to  be  kept  dwarfed,  such 
as  Osage  Orange  and  Cockspur  thorn.  By  putting 
the  hedge  plants  at  twice  the  usual  distance  apart, 
and  by  planting  posts  along  the  line  of  hedge  say 
15  feet  apart,  and  connecting  them  by  two  wires, 
one  at  three,  and  the  other  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground — the  hedge  will  offer  sufficient  resistance  to 
cattle,  as  soon  as  the  wires  are  covered  by  the  plants. 
In  cases  of  plashing  or  filling  up  ^hin  places  in  the 
hedge  by  bending  the  plants,  they  may  be  fastened 
to  the  wires.  When  the  posts  decay  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  renew  them,  as  the  trees  or  hedge  plants 
will  have  acquired  sufficient  size  to  hold  'a  staple  or 
large  headed  spike  to  which  the  wires  may  be  fastened. 

Of  trees  and  shrubs  not  thorny,  hedges  are  some- 
times made,  but  generally  as  a  screen  or  cover  on  the 
edge  of  a  bank ;  for  this  purpose  Red  Cedar,  Common 
Juniper  and  Arbor  Vitce  are  suitable,  and  if  con- 
nected by  wire,  as  proposed  above,  would  probably 
answer  as  a  farm  hedge. 

The  price  of  plants  from  one  to  two  years  old  for 
hedging,  of  Thorn,  Buckthorn  or  Osage  Orange,  will 
vary  probably  from  6  to  10  dollars  per  thousand' 
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which,  supposing  it  to  be  10  dollars,  the  cost  of  plants, 
for  60  perches,  equal  to  90  panels  of  fence,  will  be 
10  dollars,  the  plants  being  one  foot  apart,  or  15  dol- 
lars if  8  inches  apart.  I  believe  Osage  Orange  should 
not  be  less  than  one  foot  apart,  and  I  have  hope  that 
we  shall  hereafter  find  two  feet  apart  to  be  better.  I 
believe  that  Cattle  will  not  browse  Osage  Orange  or 
Buckthorn,  and  therefore  they  will  not  require  an  ad- 
ditional fence  for  their  protection  till  they  become  a 
hedge. 

Those  who  choose  to  propagate  from  seed  will  find 
less  difficulty  with  Osage  Orange,  Wild  Plum  and 
other  seeds  of  large  size  that  come  up  the  first  j'^ear, 
than  with  Thorn,Buckthorn,  Sheepberry,  &c.;  that  do 
not  generally  come  up  till  the  second  spring.  It  is 
always  better  to  raise  the  plants  in  a  good  seed  bed, 
in  good  garden  ground,  than  to  sow  the  seeds  where 
it  is  intended  the  hedge  shall  stand,  and  thinning 
the  plants  to  the  proper  distance.  The  strong  and 
weak  plants  should  not  be  intermingled  in  planting, 
butthe  strong  planted  together,  and  the  weak  together. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  English  White  thorn 
which  is  considered  the  best  hedging  plant  in  En- 
gland, is  very  inferior  to  many  of  our  native  plants 
for  hedging  here;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
species  which  may  hereafter  be  found  the  best  for 
hedges  on  the  gneiss  or  mica  slate  ranges,  will  not 
be  best  suited  for  the  purpose  on  the  old  red  sandstone 
or  other  formations.  Experience  must  determine ; 
and  experiments  are  cheaply  made  as  regards  money, 
but  in  order  to  be  of  much  value  require  care  and 
attention.  Will  those  who  have  succeeded  give  us 
their  experience  through  the  Farm  Jouanal. 

Alan  W.  Cokson. 

Montgomery  County,  1st  mo.  22,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Remedy  for  the  Grain  Weevil. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  former  number  of  your  valua- 
ble Journal,  I  observed  a  description  of  the  grain 
weevil,  and  some  directions  in  regard  to  its  extermi- 
nation. Deeming  it  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the 
farmer,  miller  and  grain  dealer,  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  which  I  have  always  found  very  effec- 
tual. Take  air-slacked  lime,  pass  it  though  a  fine 
sieve,  and  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  the 
hundred  bushels  of  grain,  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  sweep  the  floor  of  the  granary  perfectly  clean ; 
then  sprinkle  a  little  lime  regularly  over  it,  either 
■with  the  hand  or  sieve,  as  may  be  most  convenient; 
then  place  the  grain  on  the  lime  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches.  Apply  the  lime  as  before,  and  rake  thor- 
oughly with  a  hand  rake.  Continue  placing  the  lime 
and  grain  in  alternate  layers  to  any  extent  that  may 
be  required;  always  being  careful  to  mix  well.— 
Lime  may  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  grain,  without 
fear  of  injury,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  certain 
preventive  of  that  destructive  insect,  the  weevil. 

NORRISTON. 

Nbrristown,  Montgomery  county. 


Emigration  of  Pennsylvania  Farmers. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Ever  since  I  became  a  subscriber  to 
the  Farm  Journal,  I  have  been  anxiously  looking  for 
some  of  your  correspondents  to  say  something  in  re- 
gard to  the  emigration  of  so  many  of  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Western  States.  This  tide  of 
emigration  seems  to  flow  mainly  from  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  those  who  remove  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten the  fact  that  there  are  other  portions  of  the 
State — portions  which  present  as  many  inducements 
to  the  emigrant  as  the  far  famed  lands  of  the  west. 
We  have  lands  composed  of  every  var.ety  of  soils, 
at  almost  every  price,  and  abounding  in  all  the  conve- 
niences of  market  which  excellent  Canals  and  Rail 
Roads  leading  directly  to  the  seaboard  afford.  Why 
is  it  that  this  subject  has  not  been  more  frequently 
pressed  in  our  Agricultural  Journals?  as  the  removal 
of  our  farmers  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  evil  of 
serious  magnitude.  Almost  every  one  of  our  news- 
papers abounds  in  recommendations  of  the  Western 
lands.  The  strongest  inducements  are  held  out  to 
emigrants,  and  those  desirous  of  entering  into  land 
speculations  ;  while  the  merits  of  our  own  beautiful 
and  productive  valleys,  are  wholly  ovei'looked.  Again, 
we  hear  of  many  farmers  purchasing  the  worn  out 
lands  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  prices  as  great 
as  they  would  be  asked  for  lands  of  excellent  quality 
in  many  of  our  Western  counties.  If  it  were  more 
generally  known  that  new,  rich,  and  vacant  lands 
are  to  be  had  in  Pennsylvania,  at  a  less  price  than 
the  exhausted  soils  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  might 
it  not  have  the  effect  of  staying  this  drain  upon  this 
valuable  portion  of  our  population  ?  I  think  so,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  those  who  feel  interested  in  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  our  Commonwealth — those 
who  reside  in  those  sections  of  the  State  where  good 
lands  are  cheap,  and  where  market  facilities  are  good, 
will  make  the  Farm  Journal  a  medium  for  communi- 
cating the  facts  to  the  public.  By  doing  so,  they 
will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  good  cause. 

J.  S.  F. 

Penn  Valley,  Centre  co.,  Pa. 


Maxims  for  Farmers. 


Do  not  sow  your  grain  or  cultivate  yoar  crop  in  any 
particular  manner  because  your  father  did  so.  He 
may  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  your  grand- 
father, and  agriculture  was  not  as  well  understood 
then  as  now.  "  Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good.''  If  not  reject  it  and  try  another  plan. 
Nothing  of  importance  was  ever  yet  gained  without 
some  risk.     Experiment  is  the  mother  of  science. 

One  acre  well  cultivated  will  produce  more  than 
two  only  scratched  at,  and  with  far  less  trouble. 
What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

Do  not  have  a  superabundance  of  farming  imple- 
ments; but  let  Avhat  you  have  be  of  the  best  kind,  and 
keep  them  well  sharpened.  A  sharp  will  cut  twice 
as  much  as  a  dull  one,  and  do  it  much  better. 

Never  plough  in  wet  weather,  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
Besides  doing  injury  to  the  crop,  it  impoverishes  the 
soil.    It  will  not  rain  always. 
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THE  FARM  JOUENAL. 


Agents. 

The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,    South  3d  St.,  principal  agent  for 
Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  Spangler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Spangler,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Geo.  Bergner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

H.  Miner,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Shryock,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Rawlins,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Warfield,  York  Pa. 

and  of  Booksellers  generally. 


Our  Office. 


Those  having  business  to  transact  with  us  will 
please  call  at  the  Book  Store  of  W.  H.  Spangler,  in 
North  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  where  we  or  our  re- 
presentative will  at  all  times  be  in  attendance. 


Tlie  New  Volume~Subjects  for  discussion,  &c. 

In  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  we  cannot  forbear  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  those  old  friends  who  have  again  kindly 
tendered  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  new  volume; 
as  well  as  to  the  new  ones  who  have  so  effectually 
proven  their  interest  in  our  enterprise.  Twelve 
months  since  we  issued  our  first  number  with  but  a 
single  subscriber.  Now,  we  issue  the  first  number  of 
our  second  volume  with  hearty  assurances  of  support 
from  almost  every  section  of  our  own  State,  as  well 
as  from  those  adjoining.  This  is  not  only  encourag- 
ing, but  highly  gratifying,  and  in  the  name  of  Penn- 
sylvania agriculture  we  thank  those  who  have  thus 
far  sustained  us. 

During  the  year  upon  the  threshold  of  which  we 
now  stand,  we  hope  to  do  much  to  improve  the  Jour- 
nal In  typographical  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  matter  presented.  There  are  many 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsyla- 
nia,  which  we  hope  to  have  discussed,  and  to  these, 
we  now  take  occasion  to  invite  the  attention  of  our 
"orrcspondents-: 

We  would  like  to  present  all  the  information  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  the  wool  growing  interests  of  the 
State — the  character  of  the  sheep  generally  raised — 
the  amount  of  the  yield  of  wool  of  particular  flocks, 
and  of  townships  and  counties — the  mode  of  feeding 
— the  sections  of  the  State  best  adapted  to  sheep,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  business. 

We  are  desirous  of  presenting  all  the  information 
possible  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be 
made  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  our  crops. 

We  are  desirous  of  learning  from  the  farmers  on 
our  own  best  wheal^growing  lands,  their  method  of 
cultivating  wheat — the  amount  of  yield  now,  compared 
with  that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  since,  and  the  pro- 


fits per  acre.  The  same  favor  we  ask  of  our  experi- 
enced corn  growers.  , 

We  want  practical  information  on  the  subjects  of 
liming,  green  cropping,  the  use  of  concentrated  ma- 
nures, the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock,  the  where- 
abouts of  improved  stock,  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  respective  breeds,  &c. 

We  want  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  fine 
fruits,  especially  seedlings,  and  on  all  branches  of 
horticulture.  And  to  sum  up  the  whole,  we  want 
every  farmer  or  friend  of  agriculture  who  has  tried 
an  experiment  which  has  proved  successful,  and 
which  he  deems  valuable,  to  communicate  it  for  the 
Journal. 

Shall  we  have  the  information  upon  these  various 
points  ?  Will  our  friends  respond  to  this  invitation? 
We  hope  they  will ;  promising  them  If  they  do,  a 
Journal  equal  in  practical  value  to  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  promise  this  because  we  Jmoio  that  our 
State  abounds  in  just  such  material  as  we  require 
for  the  fulfilment  of  our  word.  Sit  down  then,  at 
once,  or  at  the  first  leisure  moment,  and  write  out 
your  experience  and  observation.  Never  mind  fin- 
ished sentences  and  well  rounded  periods.  Give  us 
the  facts  in  your  own  plain  common  sense  way  of 
talking.  If  they  require  pruning  or  dressing,  we  will 
attend  to  it,  if  you  desire  it.  Do  this,  and  our  word 
for  It,  Pennsylvania  agriculture  will,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  another  twelvemonth  assume  its  rightful 
position. 

How  OCR  Legislators  appreciate  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal.— It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  state  that  more  than 
one  hundred  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  subscribed  for  our  Journal  during  the  past 
week.  The  few  who  declined  were  those  whose  pur- 
suits are  in  no  wise  connected  with  farming.  For 
this  handsome  addition  to  our  list,  we  are  Indebted 
mainly  to  several  members  of  the  House  who  have 
ever  been  our  friends.  They  will  please  accept  our 
thanks. 


Lengthy  Communications. — We  earnestly  request 
those  who  favor  us  with  communications  to  make  them 
brief  and  to  the  point.  We  wish  to  present  as  great 
variety  as  possible,  and  can  do  this  only  by  publish- 
ing short  articles.  Many  subjects  of  course  require 
to  be  treated  at  length,  and  for  such,  due  allowance 
will  be  made.  AVe  are  desirous  of  having  our  arti- 
cles copied  as  extensively  as  possible,  by  the  newspa- 
per press;  to  accomplish  which,  short  communications 
are  absolutely  necessary. 


Bound  Volumes. — In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two 
we  will  be  able  to  supply  bound  copies  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  stock  of  back 
numbers  is  not  large,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  se- 
cure them  had  better  apply  early. 
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A  challenge  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  U.  States. 

•  We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  A.  L.  Bingham,  of  West  Cornwall,  Ver- 
mont. Those  who  attended  the  State  Fair,  at  Harris- 
burg,  -will  remember  the  fine  French  Merino  Sheep, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.,  to  which  were  awarded  the  first, 
as  well  as  an  honorary  premium,  by  the  committee 
on  sheep.  Mr.  Bingham's  challenge  is  a  broad  one: 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  other 
■wool  growers  in  the  United  States,  whose  flocks  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  them  to  accept  his 
proposition.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  our 
readers  the  result  of  Mr.  B's.  shearing,  as  well  as  of 
any  other  that  may  be  furnished  us. 

"  I  propose  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  May  next, 
to  make  a  public  shearing  of  my  French  Merino 
Sheep  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  public 
an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  these  sheep  carry 
any  wool  on  their  backs  or  not.  I  shall  shear  from 
50  to  100  against  a  similar  number  from  any 
one  man's  flock  in  the  United  States,  in  an  unwashed 
state.  I  say  unwashed,  because  it  is  the  fairest  way 
of  testing  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds.  The 
whole  shearing  will  be  under  the  special  direction  of 
a  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting.  The  weight 
of  fleeces  and  carcasses  shall  be  most  carefully  ascer- 
tained, so  that  there  may  be  no  doubts  as  to  the  ac 
tual  result. 

I  will  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  a  few  yearling 
bucks  just  imported ;  also  a  few  ewes,  and  exhibit 
some  specimens  of  crosses  of  the  French  on  the  Span- 
ish ewes,  and  some  cattle  and  horses  of  improved 
breeds.  The  attendance  of  yourself  and  friends  would 
be  highly  gratifying.  'Yours, 

A.  L.  Bingham. 

West  Cornwall,  Vermont. 

Errata. — Several  vexatious  blunders  crept  into 
our  first  form,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  our  proof-reader,  at  the  time  of  sending  it  to 
press : 

For  "  mesine"  in  eleventh  line,  second  column,  on 
page  6,  read  messure;  and  for  "Hydro-feno  cyanite" 
in  fourth  paragraph  first  column  page  7,  read  "  Hy- 
dro-/erro  cyanite." 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  article  on  corn,  on 
page  7,  should  read  as  follows :  For  the  last  six  years 
I  have  been  experimenting,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  mode  of  growing  corn,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  great  error  into  which  our 
farmers  fall,  is  that  of  planting  too  close  ;  from  three 
feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  being  the  distance  usually 
allowed  between  the  rows  each  way. 

New  Clubs. — As  we  hoped  and  anticipated,  new 
Club  lists  are  flowing  in  upon  us,  and  old  ones  with 
handsome  additions  are  following  them.  Press  on 
the  good  work  friends,  and  we  will  do  our  part. 

Cochin  China  Fowls. — Those  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing fowls  of  this  variety,  are  referred  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Sampson,  of  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Shangh^s. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  Aaron 
Clements,  Cedar  Street,  above  Ninth,  Philadelphia, 
has  on  hand  a  number  of  superior  Shanghses  which 
are  offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 


Book  jX'ofues. 

The  Boole  of  the  Farm,  detailing  the  labors  of  the  far- 
mer, steioard,  ploioman,  hedger,  cattle-man,  shepherd, 
field-worher  and  dairyman,  hy  Henry  Stephens,  with 
450  illustrations.     To  lohich  are  added  explanatory 
notes,  remarks,  etc.,  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of 
the  Farmers' Library.     2  vols.   New  York:    CM. 
Saxton,  Agricultural  book  publisher. 
These  noble  volumes  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  have  been  laid  on  our  table,  by  the 
publisher.      It    is   not   necessary  that    we   should 
more  than  refer  to  this  book.    The  high  character  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  the  American  editor,  (the  late 
John  S.  Skinner,  the  pioneer  of  American  agricul- 
ture,) should  at  once  commend  it  to  public  favor. — 
However  much  we  may  boast  of  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  husbandry,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Eng- 
lish agriculturists  are  far  in  advance  of  us.     Hence, 
the  experience  of  those  familiar  with  the  English 
system,  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  more  especially,  when  the  genius  of 
a  man  like  Skinner  has  been  brought  into  requisition 
to  adapt  the  work  to  our  own  country.     It  is  hand- 
somely printed,  abounds  in  valuable  and  well  exe- 
cuted illustrations,  and  can  be  purchased  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

Rural  Homes,  or  Sketches  of  Houses,  suited  to  Ameri- 
can country  life,  toith  original  plans,  designs,  &c., 
hy  Gervase  Wheeler.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  145  Nassau  st. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  a  copy  of  this 
beautiful  volume,  and  have  examined  its  contents 
with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure.  It  is  precisely 
such  a  volume  as  has  long  been  needed  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmer;  having  for  its  leading  object,  the  embo- 
diment of  a  fixed  principle  in  rural  architecture." — 
Every  variety  of  home  usually  needed,  will  be  found 
embraced  in  it,  with  plain,  yet  complete  and  accurate 
details  in  relation  to  the  site,  model,  expense,  warm- 
ing, ventilation,  selection  of  furniture,  &c.,  with 
practical  directions  to  the  inexperienced  builder  in 
relation  to  contracts,  specifications,  &c.  The  whole 
work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  more 
refined  taste  in  the  erection  of  country  houses;  com- 
bined with  utility  and  economical  expenditure.  A 
specimen  of  beautiful  typography,  abounding  in  il- 
lustrations of  masterly  execution,  and  furnished  at 
the  low  price  of  $1.25,  it  should  at  once  find  a  place 
in  every  man's  library,  who  is  desirous  of  improving 
the  character  of  American  rural  architecture. 

The  Fruit  Garden,  a  treatise  intended  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  physiology  of  fruit  trees,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cdl  operations,  connected  with  the  propa- 
gation, transp>lanting, pruning  and  training  cf  orch- 
ard and  garden  trees,  as  standards,  dwarfs,  pyror 
mids,  espaliers,  etc.,  tlie  laying  out  and  arranging 
different  kinds  of  orchards  and  gardens,  etc.,  by  P. 
Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  JV. 
Y.     Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  1851. 

This  valuable  treatise,  indicated  by  the  title  above, 
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has  already  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from 
fruit  growers  generally,  and  merits  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  feels  desirous  of  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  his  fruit,  or  the  appearance  of  his  grounds. 
The  ample  practical  experience  and  high  reputation 
of  its  author,  are  the  best  guarantees  of  the  character 
of  the  work.  We  feel  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
it  to  those  of  cup  readers  who  desire  a  more  general 
knowledge  upon  the  interesting  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 

The  Monthlies  come  to  us  abounding  in  much  to 
interest.  Graham,  Godey  and  Sartain  all  strive  with 
most  commendable  energy  for  the  supremacy ;  but  so 
well  do  the  trio  appear  to  be  matched,  that  it  would 
seem  invidious  in  us  to  speak  of  any  one,  more  highly 
than  the  rest.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a 
J:;ood  literary  magazine,  will  find  it  in  either  of  the 
three.  Jfext  come  Harper  and  the  International, 
both  sterling  publications,  rich  in  valuable  matter, 
and  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  them,  $3.  Lit- 
tell's  Living  Age,  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  $6  per  annum.  The  Horticultu- 
rist, the  file  leader  in  all  that  relates  to  the  progress 
of  horticulture  in  the  United  States.  We  always  wel- 
come it  with  pleasure,  and  read  it  with  profit.  Tlie 
Western  Horticultural  Review,  Cincinnati,  ably  edited 

and  well  sustained  by  a  list  of  excellent  contributors, 
and  one  of  our  very  best  exchanges. 

The  Edinburg  Revieic,  for  January,  is   received 

from  the  publishers,  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  marked  ability  which  characterises  the  articles 

of  this  long  established  periodical,  renders  it  a  most 

pleasant  and  agreeable  visitor.     The  contents  of  the 

present  number  are,  1st,  Genius  and  Writings  of 

I'oscartes.     2d,  Bishop  Philpotts.     3d,  Eecent  Pro- 

qross  of  Literature.  4th,  Church  Music.  5th,  A  few 
words  on"  International  Copyright.  6th,  Palgraves 
Normandy  and  England.  7th,  The  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  Scotland.  8th,  the  Expected  Reform  Bill.  For 
terms  of  all  the  Reviews,  see  March  No.,  page  309. 
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PREMIUM  STRAWBERRY  ''MOYAMEKSING." 

THIS  new  and  very  superb  variety  raised  by  G.  Schmitz,  Esq  , 
near  Philadelphia,  and  to  which  a  special  Primium  was  awarded 
by  the  Pennsylvania, Horticultural  Society,  was  purchased  bv  the 
subscriber,  and  is  now  after  a  fair  trial  of  three  years,  for  the  first 
time  otVered  to  the  public. 

It  possesses  advantages  over  all  others  that  1  have  as  yet  seen, 
or  cultivated — is  remarkable  tor  its  robust  and  vigorous  growth — 
perfectly  hardy,  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  very 
productive,  producing  a  greater  average  of  large  berries  from  one 
plant  than  any  other,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  '•  Hovey's 
Seedling."  Its  great  merit  is  its  rich  and  high  flavor,  in  which  it 
excels  all  others— it  is  much  better  adapted  for  market,. (for  which 
purpose  I  am  growing  extensively)  as  its  fruit  is  not  so  easily  in. 
jured  by  carriage.  Stro^ig  Plants  now  ready  for  delivery  at  $'i  per 
doz.,  or  S12  per  100.  JAMES  M.  TAGE, 

Burlington,  N.  J.    Address  orders  to  Henry  A.Ureer,  Seedsman 

and  Florist,  No.  59,  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

April,  1852. 


JOHNSON'S  i:mproved  revolving  hay 

AND  GRAIN  RAKE. 

THIS  Rake  is  got  ap  in  detached  pieces,  so  as  to  make  it  conve- 
nient for  transportation  and  storage,  and  so  complete  that  any  pair 
of  handles  and  shafts  will  fit  on  any  Rake  of  his  manufacture.  The 
above  Rake  can  be  obtained  of  the  subscriber  at  his  residence,  or 
at  his  Mills  near  Newark.  Delaware,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail. 
They  can  also  be  obtained  at  my  several  agencies  established  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  which  exten. 
sive  notice  has  already  been  given. 

The  utility  of  this  Rake  is  so  well  established  and  extensively 
known,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  upon  its  mer- 
its in  this  advertisement.  It  is  proper  however,  to  state  that  it  has 
always  been  awarded  the  premium,  at  Agricultural  Exhibitions, 
where  the  competition  was  fair. 

The  utmost  care  is  observed  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  selection 
of  timber  for  these  Rakes.  None  but  the  best  bjing  used  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  also  ironed  in  the  best  manner.  Having  been 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  for  thirty  years,  the  subscriber  is 
very  desirous  that  the  high  reputation  which  these  Rakes  have 
hitherto  maintained  should  be  sustained.  It  is  therefore  his  wish 
to  dispose  of  them  as  far  as  practicable,  by  wholesale 

Dealers  in  Implements  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at 
an  early  day.  Orders  shall  be  filled  immediately,  and  the  Rakea 
delivered  at  the  most  convenient  landing  or  depot  for  further 
transportation. 

These  Rakes  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical  in  use, 
saving  their  cost  at  a  single  day's  raking  of  Hay  or  Grain.  They 
have  also  been  found  very  useful  in  taking  straw  from  a  thresher 
to  where  it  is  wanted  to  be  stacked.  W.  6.  JOHNSON. 

London  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

SIDLE'S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  DiUsburg.  York  county,  Pennsylva. 
ma,  has  invented  a  new  and  improved  Augur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagoii.carriage  and  oth«r  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  I  have  obtained  letters  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately— and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true- and  is  so  per- 
fectly simple  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
chanical principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  minutes 
—where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  make  money.  HENRY  SIDLE 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 

Wm.  B.  Wiley,  Job  Printer  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a.  few  pairs  of  his  fine  stock  of 
COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS,  of  his  own  importation,  warranted 
pure  blood  and  true  to  their  name.  Orders  for  the  same,  post-paid, 
addressed  to  the  suljscriber,  will  receive  due  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSON,  West  Roibary,  Mass. 

April,  1852— 2ra 

EMERY  &  COMPANY, 

Sole  Maimfacturers  for  the  United  States  of  the  Neio 
York  State  Agricultural  Society's  First  Premium 

RAILROAD  HORSE-POWER, 

PATENTED  BY  H.  L.  EMERY,  FBBRTTARY  24,  1S52. 

Manufactory  on  Hamilton,  Liberty  and  Union  streets; 

Warehouse  and  Sale  Rooms,  Nos.  369  and  371 

Broadway,  Albany,  N.  T. 

THE  above  Horse  Powers  have  been  awarded  the  highest  pre- 
miums at  the  Fairs  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
1850,  and  again  in  1851;  also,  the  highest  Premium  at  the  Michigan 
State  Fair,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  September,  18.51,  where  amajority 
of  the  Committee  owned  and  were  using  Wheeler's  Powers  on 
their  farms,  having  purchased  them  previous  to  seeing  our  own  : 
also  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  American  Institute,  in  1851.  It  was  also 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fairs  of  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  received  the  highest  awards  wliich  could  be  given  by  the  rules 
of  their  Societies.  In  every  case,  it  has  been  in  competition  with 
all  endless  chain  Powers  of  any  note  in  this  country. 

Over  SIX  HUNDRED  setts  of  the  above  Powers  were  sold  and 
put  in  use  from  June  to  January  last,  not  one  being  returned  or  failed. 

To  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  the  above  Horse  Power  from 
all  others,  we  here  show  its  principal,  and  most  important  parts, 
by  diagrams  and  references — beside  like  diagrams  and  references 
of  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  as  made  by  ourselves,  Wheelers, 
and  others;  and  also  the  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  epicycloydal  teeth, 
which  has  long  been  successfully  used  in  this  vicinity,  and  which, 
with  our  recent  improvements,  in  its  adaptation  and  application  to 
our  Horse  Power  machinery,  places  it  the  first  (m  the  list  of  Rack 
and  Pinion  Powers. 


Fig.  3. 

Top  view  of  the  Running  Gear,  and  a  portion  of  the  frame  work  of  H. 
L.  EMER  Y'S  Patent  Changeable  Railroad  Horse  Power. 

Fig.l.  A.A.— Main  sills  or  timber  of  the  power  supporting  the  shafts. 
B. — Band  pulley  upon  one  of  the  shafts. 
D.— Pinion  or  small  gear  upon  the  same  shaft  with  pulley. 
C— Converge  or  internal  gear  upon  the  main  shaft,  and 

working  into  and  over  the  pinion, 
b.b. — Main  and  counter  shafts  of  power. 
c.c. — Reels  upon  the  main  shaft,  which  support  the  endless 

flooring  in  its  circuit,  and  carry  theshaft. 


a.a.a  a.— -Couplings  upon  the  ends  of  the  shafts.fitting  all  the 
pullies  and  gears. 
Fig.2.  Shows  a  side  and  edge  view,  (enlarged,)  of  the  couplings. 
Fig, 3.  Side  view  of  converge  or  internal  gear  and  pinion. 
Fig.4.  Side  view  of  one  of  the  two  reels,  c.c,  on  the  main  shaft. 
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Common  Rack  and  Pinion  Poiver,  as  manufaeturedby  ourselvts, 
Wheelers  and  others. 

B. — Side  view  of  one  of  the  72  (or  36  on  each  side,)  small  trucker 
friction  wheels,  which  traverse  with  the  endless  flooring — 
being  about  3^  inches  diameter. 

C. — Side  view  of  the  72  (or  36  on  each  side,)  links  or  segments  of 
the  chain,  each  of  which  are  six  inches  long,  as  seen  con- 
nected with  others,  a.a.a  a. — Theeyesof  the  links  and  small 
rods  crossing  the  power  and  extending  through  the  lines,  and 
far  enough  outside  to  receive  the  small  trucks. 

A. — Side  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  pinions  or  small  cog  wheels, 
two  of  which  are  placed  upon  the  main  shaft,  and  receive 
the  motion  and  force  from  the  cogs  on  the  linksof  the  chain. 
This  pinion  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  the 
band  pulley  is  used  upon  the  sameshaft,which  for  threshing, 
is  four  feet  diameter.  The  lower  view  represents  the  teeth 
or  cogs,  as  seen  with  links  inverted. 


Emery^s  Improved  Patent  Rack  andPinion  Power, 
with  Epicycloydal  teeth. 

-Shows  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  links  or  sections  of  the  chairs 
of  which  there  are  but  sixty,  or  thirty  on  a  side,  and  are 
each  seven  inches  long  ;  every  alternate  link  is  cast  with 
dowels,  a.a.a.a.a.a.  projecting  each  side  ;  those  on  the  inside 
connecting  with;the  other  links, while  those  on  the  outside  re- 
ceive the  truck  wheels,  thus  avoiding  tlie  necessity  of  small 
shafts,  and  expense  of  fitting  up.  The  eyes  of  the  links  and 
truck  wheels  are  cast  upon  steel  chills — making  a  perfect, 
and  hard  smooth  surface,  which  will  not  wear  or  break — 
whilethedowelsaresufRcieiitlylargeand  strong  to  withstand 
more  than  the  cogs  themselves. 

The  lower  edge  of  each  link  is  widened  equal  to  the  face 
of  tlie  pinion,  and  the  cogs  made  to  extend  tbe  whole  width 
of  the  pinion,  as  shown  in  the  lower  cut,  representing  the 
link  inverted,  presenting  double  the  strength  and  driving  sur- 
face, as  shown  in  the  last  kind  j  every  alternate  link  is  con- 
fined to  the  plank  flooring  by  a  small  screw  bolt  passing 
through  a  flange  upon  the  inside  of  the  link,  and  under  the 
plank  itself. 

^  __„ raa 
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-Shows  a  section  of  the  pinion,  which  is  a  little  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  the  last— the  teeth  of  which  are  epic'J'cloydal  in 
form — as  are  those  on  the  links  working  into  them — which 
is  acknowledged  by  all  mechanics  and  engineers  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  perfect  form  of  teeth,  and  works  with 
less  friction  and  wear,  as  the  driving  surfaces  present^to  each 
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other  a  rolling,  instead  of  sliding  frittion  ;  this  kind  of  teeth, 
on  account  of  their  round«d  form,  work  much  deeper  into 
each  other,  and  have  little  or  no  inclination  to  lift  out  of  gear. 
The  last  cut  shows  the  construction  of  tke  truck  wheels, 
which  are  1^  inches  larger  in  diameter,  and  revolve  on  larger 
circles  at  the  ends  of  the  power — giving  them  an  advantage 
over  the  smaller  wheels.    A  section  of  a  link  is  shown  with 
the  end  of  the  flooring  attached  ;  these   planks  are  all    one 
inch  wider,  and  consequently  ^vearup  by  use  much  closer, 
before  bending  or  breaking  under  the  weight  of  the  aniraali. 
As  a  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  the  latter  haseveryad vantage 
over  the  common  kind  in  use;  is  manufactured  at  a  less  cost; 
is  equally  strong  and  durable,  and  is  more  easily  handled,  as 
its  weight  is  some  two  hundred  pounds  less. 
Either  of  the  above  kinds  of  poweis  are  offered  to  the   public, 
each  upon  its  own  merit,  with  a  full  warranty  as  to  workmanship, 
material  and  operation,  (and  witli  a  guarantee  of  right  of  using  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,)  subject  to  be  returned  within  three 
mouths — and  purchase  money  refunded.     For  prices,  &,c.,  see  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  furnished  gratis  on  application,  or  by  mail. 
)       The  first  on  the  list  is  the  highest  in  cost,  and  is  found  preferable 
t    in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances.     The  pov/er  of  the  re- 
I    volving  platform  being  applied  to  the  main  shaft,  by  means  of  reels 
■with  larger  diameters  than  the  pinions  used  in  the  Rack  and   Pin- 
ixi  Powers,  the  stress  upon  the  several  parts  is  in  no  way  as  great 
— and  the  liability  of  wear   or  breakage,  froni  use  or  accident,  is 

■  removed.    The  whole  of  the  gearing  consists  of  less  than  one  ser- 
I    enth  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power  ;  and  these 

are  wholly  removed  from  under  the  horses  to  the  outside  of  the 
po.ver — free  from  dirt,  dust,  &c.,  and  always  easily  kept  in  order 
or  cleaned,  which  is  an  advantage  over  all  Rack  and  Pinion  Pow- 
ers. This  power  has  also  the  advantage  of  the  changing  of  force 
and  velocity  to  accommodate  it  to  any  variety  of  work,  without 
any  additional  cost  or  danger  to  the  gearing  or  other  parts.  When 
the  main  shaft  runs  but  fifty  six  revolutions  per  minute,  the  diame- 
ters of  the  gears  are  such  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  velocity 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  or  as  slow  as  fourteen  revolutions 
per  minute,  when  the  animal,  (either  horses  or  oxen,)  walk  but  two 
miles  perhour — being  about  two  thirds  the  travel  which  is  neces- 
sary with  the  Raekand  Pinion  Power,  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
This  last  fact  is  one  of  its  principal  features,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  farmer.  The  gearing,  as  well  as  puUies  and 
1   couplings,  allagree,  and  can  instantly  be  transposed — each  to  each, 

■  and  side  to  side  In  this  power  the  centers  of  motion  of  the  gears 
are  always  in  the  same  position  to  each  other — requiring  no  guard 
or  binding  truck  over  the  chain  above  the  pinions,  to  keep  the 
gears  together,  as  is  absolutely  necessary  with  all  rack  powers, 
and  which  serve  to  check  the  force  of  the  power ;  and  as  the  dri- 
ving faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  rack  become  worn  off,  the  loss  of 
force  increases,  until  they  eventually  stop,  break,  or  slip  by  each 
other.  The  length  of  the  sections  or  linksof  the  chain,  as  also  the 
width  of  the  planks  of  the  flooring,  are  same  as  in  the  Improved 
Rack  Power  last  described.  With  the  above  advantages,  toRccher 
■with  the  epicycloydal  formof  teeth,  adopted  this  season  in  its  con- 
struction, the  superiority  of  this  power  is  readily  seen. 

This  power  isadmirably  adapted  for  driving  Threshing  Machines, 
Circular  Saws,  Cotton  Gins,  as  also  Machine  Shops,  Elevators 
Ferry  Boats,  Discharging  and  Loading  vessels,  Pile  driving.  Cross 
cat  sawing,  Pumping,  Grinding  Grain,  Churning  Butter.  Cutting 
Hay  and  Stalks,  Shelling  Corn,  Grinding  Apples,  &c.  The  angle 
of  elevation  necessary  to  operate  this  power,  is  never  greater,  but 
often  less  than  either  of  the  others  here  described,  and  which  is 
inside  of  one^and  a  half  inches  to  the  foot,  with  horses  weighing 
1000  pounds  each,  and  without  any  h.nrness.  It  has  also  an  admi- 
rable arrangement  for  adjusting  and  tightening  the  chain,  not  pos- 
sessed by  either  of  the  others — together  with  an  improved  brake  for 
stopping  the  whole  instantly — all  within  the  power  and  independ- 
ent of  the  band  and  pullies,  and  does  not  require  to  be  chanijed, 
■when  gears  and  putlies  maybe.  The  pulley  used  for  threshing, 
with  this  power,  is  but  three  fset  diameter,  to  effect  the  same  as  a 
four  feet  wheel  ■with  the  rack  and  Pinion  Power. 

In  all  cases  the  shafting  of  all  machinery  mmufactured  byus  is 
made  to  run  in  Babbetted  Boxes,  tliey  being  the  most  durable  and 
perfect  box  in  use— and  not  generally  used  by  other  manufacturers 

Albany,  New  York,  April,  18o2— 3m 

1,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  life  of  Louis  Kossuth.  Governor  of  Hungary,  with  notices 
of  the  distinguished  Men  and  Scenes  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  Kossuth's  Arldress  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  most  important  of  the 
addresses,  letters  and  speeches  of  the  great  Magyar  Chief.  By 
P.  C.  ileadley,  author  of  "  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,"  "Life 
of  Lafayette,"  etc.,  with  an  introduction  by  Horace  Greeley.  In 
one  elegant  12  mo.  volume  of  461  pp.,  with  an  accurate  steel  Por- 
trait.   Price  $1,2.5. 

***  The  publishers  confidently  believe  that  from  the  abundant 
materials  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  together  with  his  well 
known  ability,  that  his  Biography  of  the   Great  Hungarian   Chie 
will  not  only  be  complete  in  itself, but  well   worthy  io  be  ranked 
with  the  other  popular  productions  of  his  pen. 

N.  B, — Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States, 
(not  already  occupied,)  to  s  ell  the  abcwe  popular  woek  It  is  be- 
liyed  that  almost  every  rending  family  will  be  glad  of  the  opportu 
nity  of  possessing  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  the  noble  Hungarian. 
Such  is  th«  present  indication  from  the  unparalleled  sale  of  the 
work.  Address,  DKRBY  fc  MILLER. 

PubtisherB  of  Popular  Books,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

March.  19:2. 


HIGHLY  IMPROVED  ESTATES  AND  VALUA- 
BLE TIMBER  LAND, 

On  Loicer  James  River,  For  Sale. 

THE  undersigned  prevented  by  engagements,  requiring  his  un- 
divided attention  elsewhere,  from  residing  on  his  estate,  will  sell 
publicly,  (unless  previously  sold  privately,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given,)  before  the  Bolliiigbrook  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia,  at  11  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of 
May  next,  without  reserve  or  regard  to  weather,  that  valuable 
body  of  highly  iin|iroved  arable  and  heavily  timbered  land,  extend- 
ing up  the  north  side  of  James  river,  from  the  Chickahomony  riv- 
er, in  the  county  of  Charles  City,  Virginia,  about  Smiles,  well 
known  under  the  general  designation  of  SANDY  POINT.  Tliis 
estate  lies  32  miles  below  Petersburg,  4.5  miles  below  Richmond 
and  about  (i.'i  above  Norfolk,  in  what  is  justly  considered  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  grain  glowing  region  of  Virginia,  and  as 
healthy  as  any  on  tidewater.  Spring  and  well  water  abundant 
and  good.  The  whole  tract  contains  4.4f)4  acres  of  unsurpassed 
natural  quality,  of  which  2,180  have  been  thrice  limed,  and  are  now 
in  a  high  and  successful  state  of  cultivation,  upon  the  five  field  ro- 
tation, with  mote  than  500  acres  well  set  in  clover  The  balance 
chiefly  in  wood  and  timber,  embracing  a  body  of  some  of  tlie  best 
timbered  land  in  Eastern  Virginia,  convenient  to  good  navigation. 
Marl  abounds  on  the  river,  and  Stone  Lime  of  excellent  quality  is 
6  1-2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  sub  divisions  are  as  follows — 

THE  NECK— contains  OS  1  acres,  551  limed,  elovcred,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation;  103  in  wood  and  timber,  and2'i4  meadow 
or  marshland  vvell  meadowed  and  reclaimable  at  small  expense. 

A  valuable  winter  Fishery  belongs  to  this  farm.    BUILDINGS 

A  small  new  frame  dwelling,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  stable 
and  large  barn,  with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter. 

LOWER  TEDINGTON— contains  834  acres,  5.50  limed,  elovcr- 
ed, &c.,  252  principally  in  wood  and  timber,  am  31  in  reclaimable 
meadow.  BUILDI.N'GS- A  new  frame  dwelling  with  4  rooms  and 
a  passage,  negro  houses,  a  largeand  well  arranged  barn,  with  sta- 
tionary horse  power  and  shelter;  two  large  stables  for  horses,  ox- 
en, &c.,  extensive  hay  house  and  spacious  and  well  arr:iiiged 
buildings,  for  the  protection  of  wagons,  carts  and  all  fanning 
utensils.  &c. 

UPPER  TEDINGTON— the  Family  Residence.  Contains  775 
acres,  532  limed,  clovered,  itc.  2-29  principal)y  in  wood  and  tim- 
ber, and  14  in  reclaimable  meadow.  BUILDINGS— a  commodious 
wooden  dwelling,  large  two  storied  kitchen  and  laundry,  ice  honse, 
new  and  spacious  carriage  house  and  stable,  servants'  houses,  &c., 
&c.  Also,  a  new  Barn,  part  wood  and  part  brick,  with  4  tio.rs 
80 by  38  feet.ind  a  wing  :!0  by  .50  fee,  \\'\i\\  bone,  p'aster,  saw  and 
gristmills.  In  the  barn  there  is  all  tthe  necessary  machinery  for 
threshing  and  winnowing  wheat,  shelling  and  grinding  corn  and 
sawinsr  timber,  all  effectually  driven  by  a  16  horsepower  stationa- 
ry engine  in  complete  order  and  condition.  A  large  orchard  stock- 
ed with  every  variety  of  fruit,  in  succeasfu'  bearing  is  attached  to 
this  faim. 

UPPER  QUARTER— contains  835  acres.  .546  limed,  clovered, 
&c.,  200  principally  in  wood  and  timber.  BUILDINGS— A  small 
frame  dwelling,  kitchen,  laundry,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  barn 
with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter  and  stable. 

Each  of  the  above  four  farms  has  a  river  front,  with  landings, 
at  which  wharves  can  be  erected  cheaply  and  conveniently  if  de- 
sired. To  "Uppper  Tedington,"  within  100  feet  of  the  barn,  be- 
longs a  new,  commodious  and  substantial  wharf,  at  which  the 
largest  size  vessels  lie,  steamers,  sea  and  river,  pass  twice  a  day, 
frequently  oftener,  plying  between  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, B.altimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  four  farms  and  timber  and 
wood  land  thereto  attached,  are  the  following  valuable  timber  and 
wood  lots  eligibly  situated,  convenient  to  navigation,  which  will 
make  farms  as  desirable  and  productive  as  those  above  described  : 

No.  1.  containing  215  acres;  No.  2,  193  acres ;  No.  3,  314  acres; 
No,  4,  223  acres  ;  and  No.  5,  147  acres. 

Mr.  Nicol,  residing  at  Sandy  Point,  will  be  prepared  to  show  the 
property  in  my  absence,  and  a  particular  and  thorough  examina- 
tion is  invited  at  any  time  previous  to  the  day  of  sale.  Accurate 
plats  of  each  sub-division  have  been  prepared  and  are  ready  for 
inspection.  Possesssion  of  the  timbered  laiuls  given  immediately 
after  the  sale  ;  of  the  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  privi- 
lege previously,  of  fallowing  and  seedins  wheat. 

TERMS  : — For  the  farms,  one-lifth  cash,  the  balance  in  five  equal 
annual  instalments  from  the  Ist  January,  1853.  For  the  timbered 
lands,  one-third  cash,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  instal- 
ments from  day  of  sale.  The  credit  payments  to  bear  interest  and 
to  be  secured  by  deeds  and  bonds,  or  notes  with  approved  securities 
or  endorsers.  ROB'T  B.  BOLLING. 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  February,  1852. 

WM.  PANNILL  &  SONS,  Anct'rs. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  slock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  P.  Remington,  near  Philadelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT.  Agent  for  the  purchase  nnd  sale  of  im- 
proved stock.  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

Febrnarv2d,  18.52. 
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Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

No.  29.  Market  Street,  Phila. 

WHERE  the  subscriber  has  ooened  an  extensive  assortment  of 
GRASS  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  his  own  raising,  or  recent  impor- 
tation, and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

He  IS,  also,  manufacturing  all  the  most  approved  Agricultural 
Implements,  among  whieh  he  would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers 
to  a  new  article  of  Plow,  of  his  own  invention,  called  Cast-Steel, 
Extending  Point,  Self-Sharpening,  Surface  and  Subsoil  Plows, 
which  for  durability  and  easy  of  draft  is  yet  unequalled. 

The  great  advantages  these  Plows  possess  over  all  others,  arc 
tneir  peculiarconstruction  and  the  substitution  of  Cast-Steel  in  the 
place  of  Cast  Iron,  which  only  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ; 
all  of  which  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reaEonable|prices  by 

May  C.B  ROGERS. 


R.  BUIST, 

NURSERYMAN  &SEEDGROWER, 

HAS  always  on  hand  at  his  seed  Store,  97,  Chesnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  a  large  stock  of  Seeds  of  his  own 
growth,  a  very  important  itsTn  io  ywTcAa.ser.':,  as  he  is  a  practical  grow- 
er,and  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  over  30  years.  His  nurse- 
ry ground  is  amply  stocked  with  Fruit,Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
accurately  named  and  properly  cultivated.  Every  article  sold  at 
llie  lowest  rates,and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

Seed  Store,  97  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Farm,  Darby  Road,  two  mi)es  below  Gray'e  Ferry. 

June  1,  18ol.  R.  BUIST. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &C. 

THE  subscribers  solicit  attention  to  their  immense  stock  of  Nur- 
sery articles,  comprising 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  for  the  Orchard  or  Garden  .strong 
healthy  and  beautiful  trees,  of  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  for  parks,  cemeteries,  pleas- 
ure grounds,  dooryards,  &c. 

Roses  and  Dahlias,  Phloxes  and  Pmnies,  one  of  the  best  collections 
in  the  United  States  comprising  every  novel  and  fine  variety  to 
be  obtained  in  Europe,  selected  by  us  in  person. 

Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants,  comprising  the  newest  and  best 
Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  other  pop- 
ular plants  for  Green  Houses,  or  for  the  Summer  decoration  of 
gardens. 

New  and  Rare  Evergreens,  such  as  Deodar  Cedar,  Auracaria  (Chi- 
li Pine,)  Cryptomeria,  Pinus  excelsa.  &c.,  &e.,  the  most  com- 
plete collection.  Besides  all  the  common  sorts  in  larg'e  quantities. 
All  orders  executed  and  forwarded   in  strict  compliance  with 

directions,  and  packing  done  in  a  style  so  perfect  as  to  secure  the 

safe  transmission  of  articles  to  the  most  distant  points. 
A  general  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  all 

who  apply  post-paid  and  remit  postage  5  cts.  under  500  miles,  10  c. 

from  500  to  1000  miles. 
A  new  catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Roses  and 

Bedding  Plants,  for  Spring  of  1852,  is  just  issued  and  will  also  be 
orwiiTded  gratis.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York. 
March  1S52: 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 

of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  tlie  promotion  of  tJie 
Mechanic  Arts. 

THE  oldest  Mechanical  Periodical  extant  in  America,is  published 
on  the  first  of  each  month  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  It  has 
been  regularly  issued  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and  is 
carefully  edited  by  a  committee  of  scientific  gentlemen  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  by  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  deservedly  high  reputation,  both  at  home  andabroad,which 
this  Journal  has  acquired  and  sustained,  has  given  it  a  circulation 
and  exchange  list  of  the  best  character,  which  enables  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publications  to  make  the  best  selections  from  Foreign 
Journals,  and  to  give  circulation  to  original  communications  on 
mechanical  and  scientific  subjects,  and  notices  of  new  inventions  ; 
notices  of  all  the  Patents  issued  at  the  Patent  Office,  Washington 
City,  are  published  in  the  Journal,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
information  on  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Civil  Engineering,  de- 
rived from  the  latest  and  best  authorities. 

This  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  each  num- 
ber containing  at  least  seventy-two  pages,  and  forms  tvo  volumes 
annually  of  about  43-2  pages  eacli,  illustrated  with  engravings  on 
copper  and  on  wood  of  those  subjects  which  require  them. 

The  subscription  price  is  F.'ve  Dollars  per  annnm,  payable  on 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  number;  and  it  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  postage  when  five  dollars  are  remitted  to  the  Actuary  (postage 
paid)  in  advance  for  one  year's  subscription. 

Communications  and  letters  on  business  must  be  directed  to  "the 
Actuary  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Penusvlvania," 
the  postage  pa  d.  WM.  HAMILTON, 

August  1,  1851.  Actuary,  F.  I. 

HENRY  Ii.TRIPI.ER, 

(Successor  to  Joseph  P.  H.  Coates.) 
Dealer  in   Grass  and    GardeuSeeds« 

No.  49,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


TO  FARMERS,  PLANTERS, 

*^^RKET  GARDENERS  &  OTHERS.  PREPARED  OR  ARTIFICI-*^^ 

GUANO— Manufactured  onhj  hy  KENTISH  &  CO. 

Depot  No.  40,  Peck  Slip,  New  York. 

THIS  manure  is  so  combined,  that  the  Ammonia  and  other  fer- 
tilizing gases  are  absorbed,  fixed,  and  are  given  out  to  vege- 
tation only  as  it  requires  them.  No  rot,  mildew,  worm^  fly  or  - 
other  insect  can  approach  it:  an  important  consideration  to  farmers  ' 
generally,  but  particularly  in  potato  planting.  It  will  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  renovation,  restoration  and  fertilizing  of  such  lands 
as  have  been  worn  out. 

It  may  be  used  broadcast,  after  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and  then 
harrowed  in  with  the  seed.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  top  dresshig. 
Six  acres  per  day  can  be  thus  manured  in  a  day  by  one  man. 

It  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  on  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Wheat,  Tobacco,  Garden  Vegetables,  Rye,  Oats,  Green  House 
Plants,  Flowers,  Vines,  AVall  Fruit,  &c.,and  more  than  a  thousand 
certificates  from  the  most  celebrated  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  can 
be  shown,  all  testifying  in  the  highest  terras  to  its  great  value  as  a 
fertilizer.  A  pamphlet  containing  these  certificates  can  be  had, 
by  applying  to  the  manufacturers.  The  riiiCE  is  only  one  cent 
PEB  poDND.  It  is  put  up  in  bbls.  averaging  235  lbs.,  or  in  casks, 
from  1000,  to  1400  lbs. 

TERMS,  Cash,  or  approved  credit  on  delivery.     Persons  wish- 
ing to  buy  the  article  to  sell  again  will  be  allowed  a  liberal  com- 
mission.   Address  KENTISH  &  CO. 
_Aug.  I,  1851.   No.  40,  Peck  Slip,  New  York. 

FARMERS  PROTECT  YOUR  HOUSES  &  BARNS.' 

So  many  accidentshave  happened  from  lightning  during  the  past 
Summer,  that  every  prudent  and  careful  farmer  should  at  once 
adopt  such  means  as  will  be  most  effectual  in  preventing  them. — 
When  it  is  remembered  that  certain  safety  may  be  secured  at  a 
very  trifling  expense,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  farmer  and 
good  citizen  to  avail  himself  the  proffered  means.  By  so  doing, 
he  not  only  secures  his  property  from  fire  by  lightning,  but  pro- 
tects also  his  family  and  those  around  him.  These  are  important 
considerations  and  should  have  great  weight.  Those  who  desire  a 
a  Lightning  Rod,  pronounced  by  the  first  Scientific  men  in  our 
country,  the  very  best  in  use,  will  find  it  on  application  to  THOS. 
ARMITAGE,  at  his  Magnetic  Lightning  Rod  Factory,  Vine  Streetl 
3  doors  above  12th,  Philadelphia.  These  Rods  are  finished  with  al, 
the  improvements  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  the  old  kind.      (tl. 

^^^  CUMBERLAND  NURSERIES. 

Th^  proprietor  of  the  above  establishment,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  his  present  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Treesi  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  &c.,  would  call  especial  attention  to 
his  extensive  stock  of  well  grown  and  beautiful  Apple  Trees,  em- 
bracing a  complete  collection,  collected  from  several  hundred  va- 
rieties under  culture  at  these  Nurseries,  and  such  only  reserved  for 
general  cultivation,  as  have  proven  by  actual  test  to  be  worthy  a 
place  in  the  prudent  man's  orchard  ;  yet  for  the  curious,  or  those 
who  wish  to  test  for  themselves,  he  is  prepared  to  supply  in  mod- 
erate quantities,  nearly  every  variety  enumerated  in  the  catalogue. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  has  also  a  few  hundred  thousand 
extra  large  and  fine  Sweet  Apple  Trees,  eight  to  twelve  inches 
high,  (for  stock  feeding,)  which  he  will  sell  at  from  $75  to  S85  per 
thousand,  at  the  Nurseries,  and  no  further  charges  for  packing, 
simply  to  cover  cost.  These  last  are  offered  so  unusually  low  on 
account  of  his  wishing  to  clear  a  few  acres  of  his  ground  this 
spring.  All  the  above  articles  virill  be  disposed  of  on  the  most  lib- 
eral terms. 

E^AU  orders,  post-paid,  enclosing  the  cash,  or  a  satisfactory 
reference,  will  be  punctually  attended  to,  and  all  trees  carefully 
labelled,  packed,  and  forwarded  to  wherever  ordered. 

Address,  DAVID  MILLER,  Jr. 

Cumberland  Nurseries,  Carlisle.  Pa. 

AGENCY  ~ 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  breed  of 
Animals. 

STOCK  Cattle  of  all  the  different  breeds,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
&c.,  purchased  to  order,  and  carefully  shipped  to  any  part  of 
the   United  States,  for  which   a  moderate  commission  will    be 
charged.   The  following  are  novir  on  the  list,  and  for  sale,  viz: 
Thorough  bred  Short  Horns  and  Grade  Cattle, 
do        do    Alderney        do  do 

do       do    Ayrshire        do  do 

do        do    Devons           do  do 

do        do    South  Down  Sheep, 
do       do    Oxfordshire      do 
do        do    Leicester          do 
Swine  and  Poultry  of  different  breeds.    All  leters  post  paid  wiM 
be  promptly  attended  to     Address  AARON  CLEMENT, 

August  1, 1831.  Cedar  st ,  above  9th.  Phila. 

GUANO  AND  PLASTER. 

T*HE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates, 
1000  Tons  Dry  Patagonia  Guano, 
500     "    Government  Peruvian  Guano. 
500  bbls.  Ground  Plaster. 
The  quality  of  the  above  is  unsurpassed,  and  can  be  recommend- 
ed with  confidence  to  farmers  and  others  in  want  of  the  articles. 
A  liberal  deduction  made  to  Country  Merchants. 

ALLEN  k,  NEEDLES. 
No.  22  &  23,  S.  Wharves,  First  Store  above  Ches.  st.,  Phila. 
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FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &C. 

The  subscribers  solicit  the  attention  of  Nurserymen,  Orchardists 
and  Amateurs,  to  their  present  large  and  flue  Btock  of  Nursery  Ar- 

Standakd  Fktjit  Treks,  for  Orchards ;  thrifty,  well  grown,  and 
handsome,  of  all  the  best  varieties. 

Dwarf  Trees,  for  Gardens.  The  largest  stock  in  the  country, 
and  the  most  complete. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees.  Our  collection  consists  of  well  kno^vn 
leading  varieties,  and  numbers  more  than  150,000  saleable  trees. — 
The  superiority  of  these,  being  grown  in  the  country,  over  import- 
ed trees  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  cultivator.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  in  this  country,  can  equal  our  collection  of  Pear  Trees.— 
Tliey  can  be  had  from  one  to  four  years  growth,  sorae  of  which 
are  now  covered  with  fruit. 

^DwARF  Apple  Trees.  We  cultivate  in  large  quantities  the 
best  and  handsomest  varieties  of  apples  on  Doucam  and  Paradise 
stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids,  and  can  furnish  them  iu  large 
quantities,  from  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Dwarf  Cherry  Trees.  All  the  leading  varieties  are  cultivated 
on  Mahaleb  stocks,  extensively.  We  can  furnish  by  the  hundred 
and  thousand,  from  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Cherry  Currant,  the  largest  variety  known.  Upwards  of  1,000 
plants  on  hand. 
English  Gooseberries,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Large  Fruited  Mo.nthly  Raspbrrry,  that  gives  a  crop  of  fine 
fSruit  in  the  autumn. 
Strawberries,  all  the  best  sorts. 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees,  of  good  size,  for  streets,  parks,  &c., 
large  and  well  grown. 

Choice  Trees  and  Shrubs,  for  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  in- 
cluding all  the  finest,  new  and  are  articles  recently  introduced. 
Hardy  E\t:rgreen  Trees.  Norway  Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir,  of 
small  size,  in  large  quantities  ;  and  a  moderate  supply  of  large 
ones,  besides  nearly  fifty  new  and  -*  are  Evergreens,  including  Deo- 
dar Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  ChUi  Pine,  Cryptomeria  or  Japan 
Cedar,  Himalayan  Spruce,  &c.,  &c. 

Roses,  Peonies,  a  large  and  complete  collection,  including  the 
finest  varieties. 

Phloxes.    A  collection  of  upwards  of  sixty  varieties,  including 
thirty  new  varieties  imported  last  spring. 

Dahlias.    Upwards  of  100  select  varieties,  including  the  finest 
English  prize  flowers  of  1849  and  1850. 

The  following   Catalogues,  giving  full   infcrraation  as  regards 
terms,  prices,  &;c.,  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  by  postpaid 
letters  or  at  the  office. 
1st,  a  General  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
2d,  a  Wholesale  Catalogue. 
3d,  a  Catalogue  of  Select  Green  House  Plants. 
4th,  a  Special  Catalogue  of  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants,  for  1851. 

ELLW ANGER  fc  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  and  Garden  &  Nurseries, 


Sept.  1851. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE   MODEL   ARCHITECT, 

A  series  of  original  designs  for   Cottages,  Villas,  Su- 
burban Residences,    Country    Churches,    School- 
Houses,  &c.,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Sloan,  Arc't. 
The  above  work  is  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  not  only  of  those 
direoUy  interested  in  building,  but  of  all  those  who  desire  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  noble  art  in  our  country,  and  wish  to  cultivate 
their  taste  and  acquaintance  with  architecture.      The  handsome 
manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  embellished,  renders  it  a  taste- 
ful ornament  fur  the  drawing  room,  while  itsaccurate  delineations 
give  it  the  highest  practical  value. 

T'he  projector  will  find  in  it  every  variety  of  style  and  design, 
accompanied,  as  mentioned  below,  by  all  minutia  necessary  to  con- 
struction. By  its  aid  he  may  build  without  danger  of  making  those 
/udicrous  and  expensive  mistakes  which  so  often  occur 

The  operative  artisan  of  every  grade  will  find  the  work  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  is  a  complete  book  of  reference,  and  all  plates 
are  drawn  to  a  scale  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  so  that  he  has  only 
to  study  them  with  his  rule  and  compass. 

The  work,  in  two  volumes  of  twelve  numbers  each,  to  be  issued 
monthly,  until  complete.  Each  number  contains  four  Lithograph 
Engravings  of  original  designs,  varying  in  cost  of  erection  from 
$800  to  $14,000.  There  are  also  four  sheets  of  details  accom- 
panying the  designs,  comprising  ground  plans,  &.C.,  &c.  Besides 
tTiis,  each  number  contains  eight  pages  of  letter-press,  descriptive 
of  the  designs,  giving  extended  accounts  of  the  various  styles 
adopted,  essays  on  warming,  ventilation,  &c.,  fee,  elaborate  spe- 
cifications, estimates,  tables,  and  in  short  every  thing  desirable, 
either  for  construction  or  for  general  information,  in  beautiful  type; 
the  whole  being  executed  on  the  very  finest  paper,  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  work.  Prick  50  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 
Address,  post-paid,  E.  S.  JONES  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

S.  W.  cor.  4lh  and  Race  sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Persons  forwarding  a  list  of  five  subscribers  accompanied  with 
the  cash,  shall  receive  a  sixth  copy  gratis.  sept-ly 

FINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Strawberry  Plants  of  several  varieties  and  fine  quality  can  be 
bad  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  at  the  low  price  of  SI  per  hundred, 
by  addressing  wirii  amount  enclssed, 

JAMES  O'CONNOR, 
Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa 
All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.|  (»ept-  1S51. 


MONTGOMERY'S 


UNRIVALLED  IMPROVED  ROCKAWAY 
SCREENER. 

This  celebrated  FAN  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to 
excel  all  others  now  in  use  for  cleaning  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 

This  improvement  by  Montgomery  &  Brother,  consists  in  a  dou- 
ble shoe— the  larger  shoe — A  as  commonly  attached  to  winnowing 
machines,  having  grooves  into  which  the  screens,  sieves  or  sieve 
boards  are  slid  and  rest. 

B.  The  curved  apron  upon  which  the  grain  falls  after  passing 
through  a  hopper  above. 

C.  The  door  which  is  made  to  extend  across  the  curved  apron 
B  and  opening  back  on  hinges  towards  the  front  end  of  shoe  A, 
rests  flat  upon  the  front  part  of  the  apron  B.  The  grain  passes 
along  the  curved  apron  B  and  through  the  aperture  of  tne  door  C 
and  falls  upon  the  screen  D  underneath.  The  apron  is  carried 
over  the  screen  D  on  to  the  screen  underneath,  whilst  the  screen- 
ings pass  through  the  screen  D  into  the  shoe  G  underneath,  and  are 
carried  along  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  G  to  the  centre,  wherea  spout 
H  receives  the  screenings  and  carries  them  down  behind  into  a 
box  below  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  A.  The  grain  is  carried  back  on 
to  the  grain  board  underneath  perfectly  screened. 

The  persons  who  have  already  used  these  GRAIN  FANS  have 
not  only  spoken  in  flattering  terms  of  them,  but  prefer  them  to  all 
others  they  have  used— and  very  many  of  the  best  Agriculturists 
have  given  their  certificates  that  the  fact  of  these  machines  screen- 
in"  the  grain  twice  by  one  and  the  same  operation  is  the  very  im- 
provement they  have  long  desired.  Our  farmers  will  now  have 
the  most  perfect  winnowing  machine,  which  spreads  the  grain 
over  the  upper  screen  more  perfectly  than  any  others  now  in  use. 
This  improvement  is  so  valuable  as  to  have  induced  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  to  make  application  for  Letters  Patent. 

All  orders  for  the  machines  will  be  promptly  attended  to  by  the 
undersigned.  J.MONTGOMERY  &.  BROTHER, 

Sept.  1851.  Lancaster  city,  Pa 

THEFRUIT-GROWER'S  HAND-BOOK. 

Encouraged  by  the  very  warm  commendations  of  this  work,  re- 
ceived alike  from  experienced  Horticulturists  and  from  the  wholly 
inexperienced,  the  author  ventures  with  some  confidence  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  public  at  large. 

Notes  of  all  the  important  questions  on  fruit  culture  asked  of  the 
writer  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  thorough  research  of  Po- 
mological  works,  have  contributed  to  render  this  volume  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  in  convenient  compass. 

To  the  lot-holder  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  a  few  plants 
and  little  room,  as  well  as  to  the  extensive  planter  who  wishes  to 
arrange  and  cultivate  his  gardens  in  the  most  economical  and  pro- 
fitable manner,  the  Hand  Book  will  be  found  a  useful  companion 
for  frequent  reference. 

CS^  Price,  FIFTY  CENTS.    Two  copies,  post  free,  for  SI. 
Address,  WM.  G.  \VARI.\G, 

sept.  1851.  Boalsburg,  Centre  co.,  Pa. 


DOUBLE-ACTING,  LIFT  AND   FORCE  PUMPS' 

The  subscriber   munufactures  Double-acting  Lift  and    Force 
Pumps,  of  all  sizes,  for 

Factories,  Mines,  Railway  Water  Stations, 

Breweries,  Steamboats,  Steamships, 

Tan  Works,  Ships,  Water  Boats, 

HotLiquids,  Family  Purposes.  &:c. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Garden  Engines,  Cistern  Pumps,  Well  Pumps,  for  any  depth  re- 
quired, Hons  Couplings,  Copper  Rivetted  Hose  of  all  sizes,  Orna- 
mental aeCast-iron  Fountains,  &e. 

PurchaBers  are  respectfully  invited  to  call. 

Any  comii.unications  by  mail  will  h.avc  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  st.,  uear  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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A.  an  air  chamber — B.  body  of  ram— C.  valve  chambers — ^D. 
valve — F.  coupling  for  delivery  pipe— H.  coupling  for  driving  pipe. 

J.  B.  CHICHESTER, 

NO.  23,  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
AGENT  for  Birkinbines   Patent   improved  Hydraulic  Ram, 
Force  Pumps,  Street  Stops,  Fire  Plugs,  and  Hydraulic  Machinery 
ill  general. 

The  superiority  of  these  Rams  over  ad  others  is  the  great 
amount  oi  water  thrown  to  that  wasted,  the  large  size  they  can  be 
constructed,  the  durability  of  them,  as  well  as  the  small  amount 
of  attention  and  repairs  they  require— many  running  at  present  for 
4  and  5  years,  without  any  repair.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America,  about 
2000  in  successful  operation. 

The  town  of  Naples  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 
water  by  one  of  these  Rams,  throwing  20,000  gallons  a  day.  Many 
more  could  be  menticned  If  space  would  permit. 

Persons  wishing  Rams  sent  to  them  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  their  brook  or  spring  atfords,  per  minute,  the  head  and  fall 
they  can  procure,  the  elevation  to  beovercome,'and  distance  to  be 
conveyed,  can  have  the  proper  Ram  and  Pipe  sent  them,  with  di- 
rections for  putting  up. 

The  expense,  in  most  cases,  is  smaller  than  a  well  and  pump. — 
Letters  post-paid,will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  When  desired 
an  experienced  person  will  be  sent  to  put  them  at  a  small  addition- 
al expense.  Lead  and  Iron  Pipe  for  sale.  These  Rams  are  war 
ranted  in  every  respect.  (Jan.  1852.  - 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

50,000  Peach  Trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  from  the  bud  i 
40,000  Apples;  5,000  Cherries  ;  5.000  Dwarf  Pears,  each  contnin- 
ing  all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size.  Also, 
Quinces,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Grapes,  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c.,  &c.  60,000  Silver 
and  Ash-leaved  Maple  Seedlings  of  one  years  growth  ;  50,000  Ap- 
ple Seedlings.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west  should  send  their 
orders  early.  Catalogues  with  prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants.  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

February,  1852— 2  mos.)       JIighstown,Mercer»:<s    N.Jersey. 

COTTAGE  FURNITURE. 

WARWICK  &  Co.,  are  constantly  manufacturing  new  and  ap- 
propriate designs  of  enamelled,  painted  and  Cottage  Furniture,  of 
warranted  materials  and  workmanship.  Suits  of  Chamber  Fucjii- 
ture  consisting  of  DRESSING  BUREAU,  BEDSTEAD,  WASH- 
STAND,  TOILET  TABLE,  and  FOUR  CANE  SEAT  CHAIRS, 
as  low  as  $30  per  suit,  and  upward  to  $100,  gotten  up  in  the  most 
superb  style. 

Those  who  are  about  furnishing  hotels,  cottages,  or  city,  resi- 
dences, should  call  and  see  this  style  of  furniture,  which  for  cheap- 
ness, durability  and  elegance  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  heavy 
kinds  of  mahogany,  kc. 

Orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  promptly  attended  to  and 
carefully  packed.  WARWICK  &  CO., 

Warerooms,  No.  4  and  6,  South  Seventh  St.,  between  Chestnut  & 

Market  streets,  Philadelphia.  sept.-gm 

HENRY  A.  DREER'S 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  59,  Chcsnut  st.,  near  od,  Philadelphia. 

Constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of 

Garden,  Field,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 

Reses,  fc. 

Horticultural  Implements  in  great  variety. 

Catalogues  forwarded  on  post  paid  application.  (Bep.-4t 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS! 

JESSE  ROBERT'S   PATENT   UNITED  STATES 
GRAIN  AND  SEED  FAN. 

TO    WHICH    WAS    AWARDED    THE 

FIRST    PREMIUM 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Fair,  after  atrial  the  fairness  of 
which  could  not  be  disputed.  These  Fans,  the  inventor  confident- 
ly asserts,  are  the  only  ones  now  in  use  entirely  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer.  The  object  of  the  inventor  was  not  directed 
alone,  to  the  purpose  of  cleaning  grain,  but  of  cleaning  it  and 
saving  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  the  trouble  of  gathering  it 
from  the  floor,  thus  not  only  avoiding  labor,  but  keeping  the  graiu 
from  the  dirt  on  the  floor.  In  addition  to  this,  these  Fans,  possess 
greater  advantages  than  those  constructed  upon  the  old  plan. — 
These  advantages  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  arrangement  is  such,  that  a  quick  shake  can  be  ob- 
tained bv  turning  slowly,  thus  securing  when  desired,  a  less  quan- 
tity of  for  small  seeds. 

Second.  When  necessary  a  slow  shake  can  be  secured,  by  rapid 
turning.  This  is  of  immense  advantage,  as  it  adapts  the  fan,  to 
tlie  cleaning  of  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

Third,  Anew  method  of  adjusting  the  riddles  and  screws.  This 
gives  the  operator  the  advantage  of  placing  them  in  any  position 
bes',  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a  grain  Fan.  Every 
riddle  and  screen  has  a  separate  adjustment,  so  that  each  one  can 
be  fixed  at  any  angle  without  the  necessity  of  taking  them  out. 

Fourth,  The  grain,  instead  of  falling  on  the  floor,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  is  discharged,  by  means  of  a  small  trough,  into  the  half 
bushel,  or  other  measure  that  may  be  placed  under  it.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  grain  is  all  measured,  by  the  time  it  is  cleaned, 
thus  savingnot  only  labor,  but  time,  and  consequently  expense,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  grain  from  contact  with  the  dust  and  diit  on 
floor.  For  this  reason;  the  fan,  can  be  put  in  operation  anywhere, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  the  common  fans  can  be  used  in  a  barn 
floor. 

Fifth,  The  simplicity  of  their  constructions  renders  them  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair  than  other  mills. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  confidently  recommend  our  Fans  to 
public  patronage.  Privileges  to  manufacture  will  be  granted  on 
reasonable  terms.  Satisfactory  information  can  be  promptly  had 
by  addressing  jiost  paid,  the  subscriber  at  Norristown,  Montgome- 
ry CO.,  Pa.  JESSE  ROBERTS. 

Norristown,  December,  1,  1851.  9-tf 

liife  Insurance  for  Horses,  &c. 

THE  American  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  (Stockholders  in- 
dividually  Liable)  for  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Priae 
Bulls,  Sheep,  Cattle,  ^c  ,  against  Fire,  Water,  Accidents  and  Dis 
ease.     Also,  upon  Stock  driven  to  Eastern  markets,  or  transported 
South. 

JOHN  H.  FRICK. 
General  Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

REFERENCES : 

Wood,  Abbott  &  Co.,  ) 
Truitt,  Brother  &  Co..  V    Philadelphia. 
Coates  &  Brown,         ) 
Agents: 
JOHN  ZIMMERMAN,  Lancaster  Pa. 
CHARLES  F.  FRICK,  Reading,  Pa. 
SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  G.  Scoverni,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
May,  1851.)  Examiner  for  Lancaster  County. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  and  South  Down  Sheep  of  Pure  Blood,  for 
sale  by  JAS.  THORNTON,  Jr  , 

July  l-6ra.  Byberry,  Philadelphia  Co. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 

S.  S.  HALDEMAN,  |  ^ 

A.  M.  SPANGLER,  J  J^»"ORS. 

Disparagement  of  the  Farmiug  profession. 
A  very  common  and  most  pernicious  error  which 
'  prevails  to   a  considerable  extent  in  nearly   every 
portion  of  the  community  is,  that  farming  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  arts,  requiring  nothing  more  than  mere 
physical  strength  to  manage  it  in  all  its  details. — 
The  idea  that  mental  exertion  is  in   any  degree  re- 
quisite, is  wholly  lost  sight  of.     Many  believe  that 
when  a  man,  endowed  with  good   stout  limbs,  and 
a  strong  constitution,  has  proven  himself  mentally 
unfit  for  other  pursuits,  that  he  is  just  the  person  to 
make  an  excellent  farmer.    Farmers  themselves  fre- 
quently entertain  the  same  opinion ;  especially  those 
who  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  "good  old  way"  and 
reject  the  advantages  of  which  science  so  earnestly 
invites  them  to  avail  themselves.     Now  this  is  all 
error — hurtful  error — and  the  sooner  it  is  banished, 
the   sooner  shall  we  find   husbandry  assuming  its 
rightful  position.     So  long  as  men  are  led  to  rank 
agriculture  as  a  calling  fitted  only  to  broad  shoulders 
and  empty  minds — just  so  long  will  the  pursuits  of 
the  farmer  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  other 
professions. 

But  why  should  this  be  so  ?  What  single  argu- 
ment can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  such  an  absurd 
opinion,  Snd  what  possible  excuse  can  be  ofiiered  in 
extenuation,  by  those  farmers  who  thus  disparage  the 
high  character  of  their  profession  ?  If  there  be  any 
one  pursuit  in  life  more  closely  allied  to  science  than 
all  others ;  that  pursuit  is  agriculture.  Science  is 
made  to  play  a  part  in  the  daily  operations  of  the 
farm.  Geology  and  mineralogy  explain  to  the  farm- 
er the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust — the  character 
and  quality  of  the  rocks  and  soils  which  compose  it, 
and  the  various  properties  and  uses  of  the  minerals 
hidden  beneath  it.  Chemistry,  his  bountiful  mistress 
extends  to  him  her  fostering  care.     She  teaches  him 
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to  analyse  his  soils  as  well  as  his  plants,  and  under- 
standing the  constituents  of  each  enables  him  to  adapt 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  produce  the  most  suc- 
cessful results.  She  analyses  the  food  he  prepares 
for  his  stock,  and  with  the  unerring  certainty  of  sci- 
ence points  out  the  properties  and  value  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain,  roots,  &c.,  so  that  ho  clearly  un- 
derstands what  kinds  possess  fattening  qualities,  what 
muscle  forming,  and  what  supply  and  strengthen  the 
bones. 

We  might  thus  refer  to  every  department  of  science 
—to  mineralogy,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  &c.— 
and  show  the  intimate  relationship  that  holds  be- 
tween them  and  agriculture ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  disprove  the  disparaging  assertions  already 
alluded  to.  From  the  most  trifling  operation  on  the 
farm,  to  the  minutest  analysis  of  soils  and  plants, 
science  is  the  ready  and  willing  handmaid  of  the 
farmer.  The  simple  truths  every  day  presented  to 
his  observation,  (simple,  however,  only  when  practi- 
cally demonstrated,)  are  the  brilliant  results  of  per- 
servering  research  of  men  of  the  most  exalted  genius. 
How  few  there  are,  who  appreciate  the  wasting  toil 
and  energy  that  were  required  to  devclopo  and  de- 
monstrate these  apparently  trifling  yet  all  important 
truths. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  men  will 
tell  us  that  physical  strength  is  the  only  essential  re- 
qusite  for  the  farmer  and  what  is  worse  still,  many 
formers  tliemselvas,  if  not  by  their  words,  sanction 
by  their  actions,  this  slander.  If  a  son  gives  evi- 
dence of  an  intellect  a  little  superior  to  that  of  his 
sire,  the  farm  becomes  too  limited  a  field  for  his 
genius,  and  agriculture  too  insignificant  a  profession 
for  his  transcendent  powers.  The  lawyer,  the  diA'ine, 
or  the  physician's  office  is  considered  his  legitimate 
sphere,  and  the  youth  who  might  become  an  excel- 
lent former,  ends  his  career  as  a  second  or  third  rate 
lawyer,  preacher,  or  doctor.  When  shall  there  be  au 
end  of  this?  and  when  will  the  science  of  formin<' 
be  esteemed  as  it  should  be  ?  We  answer,  when  the 
spirit  of  progress  shall  have  penetrated  to  every  farm- 
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house — when  the  sons  of  our  farmers  shall  be  taught 
to  respect  and  reverence  the  profession  of  their  fath- 
ers— when  they  shall  learn  to  know  and  feel  that  ed- 
ucation will  supply  that  skill,  and  that  interest, 
which  will  render  farming  as  lucrative  and  honora- 
ble as  any  other  pursuit.  It  will  end  when  the  thou- 
sands of  American  farmers  who  are  possessed  of  the 
means,  will  venture  beyond  the  beaten  track  of  their 
ancestors — explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature — 
examine  and  understand  her  various  processes,  and 
thus  fit  themselves  to  till  the  earth  more  successfully 
— when  every  blade  of  grass,  every  leaf  and  plant 
and  vegetable,  will  possess  for  them  an  interest  suf- 
ficient to  lead  them  to  investigate  its  character, 
and  understand  the  broad  principles  upon  which 
its  germination,  developement  and  maturity  de- 
pend. It  will  end  when  every  tiller  of  the  soil  learns 
to  regard  his  own  profession  as  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable, ennobling  and  scientific  of  human  pursuits — 
when  mental  as  well  as  physical  energy  will  be 
deemed  absolutely  essential  to  successful  husbandry, 
and  when  the  idea  that  men  who  are  unfit  for  every 
other  pursuit,  will  make  good  farmers,  shall  be  fully 
exploded. 


Benefits  of  Green  Manuring,  «Sjc. 

In  the  May  number  of  our  first  volume,  page  41, 
will  be  found  an  article  on  "  Experimental  Farming," 
communicated  by  Wm.  Stavely,  Esq.,  of  Bucks  co. 
In  that  article  Mr.  S.  stated  the  fact  of  his  having 
plowed  down  green  corn,  some  of  which  had  attained 
the  height  of  teii  feet ;  and  from  a  portion  of  which, 
ears  of  corn  suitable  for  table  purposes  had  been 
gathered.  The  experiment  was  one  of  such  an  unu- 
sual chacter,  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  corn  was  con- 
cerned, that  many  doubted,  not  only  the  practicabil- 
ity of  plowing  under  corn  ten  feet  in  height,  but  the 
possibility  of  any  good  resulting  from  it.  From  the 
following,  it  will  however  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stavely 
has  not  only  shoAvn  the  practicability  of  plowing  the 
corn  under,  but  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  such  a  course. 

The  field  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  con- 
tained 47  acres,  ten  of  which  were  green  manured 
with  corn.  On  these  ten  acres  "  not  a  fork-full  of 
other  manure"  was  applied,  while  to  the  remaining 
37  acres,  manure  had  been  freely  given.  The  result 
was,  that  the  average  yield  of  the  ton  acres  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  remaining  thirty  seven,  and  the 
average  of  the  whole  field  was  a  little  over  thirty- 
four  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  sixteen  hundred  and  six 
bushels  and  nine  pounds,  on  the  whole  47  acres. 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  S's.  farm,  at 
the  time  he  took  possession  of  it  a  few  years  since, 
was  in  a  poor  state  of  cultivation,  (it  having  been  a 
rental  farm  for  ten  years  previously)  the  result  is 
pregnant  with  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
It  proves  conclusively,  (if  proof  were  needed)  that 


by  a  judicious  system  of  green  manuring,  most  soils, 
especially  waste  lands,  may  be  brought  to  a  fair  de- 
gree of  fertility. 

Mr.  Stavely  has  succeeded  equally  well  with  his 
other  crops.  Some  corn,  the  product  of  his  farm, 
was  exhibited  at  the  State  fair  at  Harrisburg  last 
fall,  which  was  certainly  as  fine  as  any  we  have  ever 
seen.    The  ears  averaged  in  length  fourteen  inches, 

and  were  remarkably  well  filled.  Mr.  S.  informed  us 
that  notwithstanding  the  excessive  drouth  of  last  sea- 
son, the  average  yield  per  acre  was  Jifig  bushels,  and 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  corn  on  exhibition 
would  have  received  a  premium  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  mode  of  entering  it  for  competition,  to  entitle  it 
to  a  premium,  was  overlooked.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
the  gourd  seed  and  flint  varieties. 

In  adverting  to  the  excellent  yields  of  wheat  and 
corn  upon  Mr.  Stavely 's  farm,  we  earnestly  commend 
his  example  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  longing 
for  a  home  in  the  west.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  S's.  farm  when  he  took  charge 
of  it — lands,  which,  originally  fertile,  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  skinning  system,  (so  prevalent  with  a 
certain  class  of  our  farmers,)  almost  to  exhaustion; 
and  which  by  the  same  judicious  system  of  cultiva- 
tion as  that  pursued  byMr.  S.  might  again  be  brought 
to  a  remunerative  degree  of  fertility.  If  a  more 
methodical  system  of  farming  prevailed  in  our  State 
— a  system  based  upon  truthful  principles,  and  gen- 
erally adopted — not  only  would  husbandry  become 
more  profitable,  but  those  who  pursue  it  would  de- 
rive from  it  such  delight  and  satisfaction  as  the  neg- 
ligent, hap-hazard  tiller  of  the  soil  can  never  know. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Cultivation  of  SAvede  Turnips. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  yours  of  the  15th,  you  ask  how 
we  cultivate  Turnips.  As  we  are  now  going  through 
the  preparation  of  the  soil ;  it  can  readily  be  done. 
We  have  just  finished  sowing  a  three  acre  lot  of 
Swede  Turnip  after  a  crop  of  early  seed  Peas ;  the 
ground  was  first  all  plowed  7  inche  deep,  then  harrow, 
ed,  rolled  and  harrowed  ;  afterwards  cross  ploughed- 
harrowed  and  rolled.  The  ground  was  then  di-illed 
up  27  inches  wide,  and  manure  spread  in  the  drills 
at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  cords  per  acre.  We  then  split 
the  drills  covering  up  the  manure,  rolled  down  the 
ridges  and  with  the  seed-barrow  sowed  the  whole, — 
a  few  drills  put  in  with  Guano  at  the  rate  of  three 
cwt  per  acre  by  way  of  experiment. 

After  cultured,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  shown 
their  third  rough  leaf,  we  then  thin  to  four  inches 
apart,  hand  hoe  the  edges  of  the  drills,  and  hoe-har- 
row between  them  which  we  very  frequently  repeat 
till  the  crop  covers  the  whole  ground.  At  the  second 
hoeing,  we  thin  the  roots  to  8  inches  apart.  The 
weight  of  crop  far  surpasses  those  cultivated  in  the 
ordinary  way.  We  consider  Rutabaga  or  Swede  Tur- 
nips an  indespensable  crop ;  feeding  it  from  January 
to  April  to  the  whole  of  our  stock.  The  Red  top  and 
White  Dutch  Turnips  we  cultivate  in  the  same  way ; 
sowing  the  rows  about  22  inches  apart  and  using  from 
12  to  15  cords  of  manure  per  acre.  The  crop  is  general- 
ly put  in  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  August.  The 
above  culture  leaves  the  ground  in  beautiful  order 
and  perfectly  clean.  One  acre  well  cultivated  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  than  two  managed  in  the  usual 
way  and  not  require  half  the  labour  to  handle  and 
feed  them.  Yours  truly,  R.  Buist. 

Eosedale,  July,  1851. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  Value  of  Agricultural  Journals. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  communication  of  Judge  Watts 
in  your  February  number  suggests  the  fact  that  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  are  much  less  likely  to  be  led  away 
from  judicious  farming  by  unsound  speculation,  than 
are  those  whose  want  of  mental  discipline  seems  like- 
ly to  cause  them  instantly  to  embrace  as  positive 
truth  what  may  be  only  a  plausible  suggestion  of  se- 
quences dignified  by  the  name  of  theory.  How  con- 
tinuously accounted  for,  are  doubtful  facts,  by  what  is 
called  "  my  theory  on  this  subject" — and  with  what 
wonderful  violation  of  logic,  and  senseless  confusion 
of  consequences  from  effects  unknown  or  never  exist- 
ing, do  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  "plain, 
practical  farmers,"  discuss  the  several  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  pursuits.  In  truth,  your  "plain" 
farmers  are  often  so  highly  ornamented,  that  the  tin- 
sel of  their  talk  obscures  it  sense,  and  the  "practical" 
man  the  moment  he  leaves  the  plough  involves  you 
in  the  obscurity  of  incomprehensible  and  intermina- 
ble theory.  With  singular  inconsistency  these  are 
the  men  who  denounce  "hook  farming"  and  refuse  to 
take  the  Farm  Journal?  I  agree  with  the  accomplished 
President  of  our  State  society,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
doubt  all  dogmas,  and  that  the  theory  for  which  no 
good  reason  is  assigned,  should  not  be  received.  This 
however  is  not  the  rule  with  the  ignorant.  Discard- 
ing the  modern  system  which  is  based  on  facts,  and 
has  led  to  all  the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  late 
years,  they  are  genuine  scholars  and  follow,  in  their 
rude  way,  the  baseless  mode  of  argumentation  which 
rested  on  conceits  called  axioms,  or  assertions  termed 
propositions,  and  led  to  results,  some  of  which  were 
ludicrous  because  ridiculous,  and  all  were  useless 
because  uncertain.  Truth  alone  is  of  real  utility,  and 
facts  of  observation  can  alone  safely  guide  us  to  truth 
of  conclusion.  A  single  new  and  well  ascertained 
fact  connected  with  husbandry,  is  worth  more  to  the 
husbandman,  than  all  the  speculations  of  all  the  phi- 
losophy  from  Aristotle   to one   of  our  own 

"  plain,  practical  farmers;"  to  whose  notions  we  have 
60  often  listened  with  curiously  impressed  mind  and 
ear  as  we  sat  on  a  log  by  his  side,  resting  in  the  sweet 
shelter  of  our  wood  on  a  hot  summer  day,  from  the 
pleasant  toils  of  the  adjoining  field. 

Take  up  any  work  on  Agriculture,  and  of  what  do 
you  find  it  chiefly  composed  ?  0?  facts  relating  to  the 
subject?  No  man  in  the  longest  life  and  with  the 
most  extensive  experience  could  himself  accumulate 
80  large  a  mass  of  practical  matter  as  is  contained  in 
the  meanest  of  these  treatises.  It  is  singular  indeed 
that  the  circumscribed  experience  of  a  single  person 
should  be  considered  more  valuable  than  the  exten- 
sive observations  of  many.  But  this  is  so  much  the 
case,  that  to  find  anything  about  farming  in  a  book, 
is  to  insure  with  many,  its  instant  condemnation. — 


The  very  persons  who  thus  reject  what  is  written, 
do  not  hesitate  to  base  nearly  all  their  operations  on 
the  suggestions  of  their  acquaintances,  or  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  neighboi'hood ;  for  indeed,  a  very  small 
portion  of  any  man's  conduct,  in  any  of  the  affairs 
of  life,  is  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  judgment.  It 
is  true,  that  to  apply  indiscriminately  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  books  would  be  most  injurious  ; 
because,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  varietyof  cir- 
cumstances which  may  modify  the  results.  And 
special  caution  must  be  used  with  our  American 
works  ;  not  only  because  of  the  vast  variety  of  soil, 
climate,  demand,  wages,  &c.,  of  this  country,  but  be- 
cause much  of  their  matter  is  copied  from  English 
works,  where  all  these  circumstances  differ  from  ours. 

The  most  valuable  American  agricultural  literature 
is  to  be  found  in  the  perisdicals.  Indeed  from  them 
is  taken  what  is  of  best  authority  in  the  treatises. — 
Neither  the  New  York,  Maryland  or  Ohio  periodicals, 
whether  we  refer  to  discussion  or  fact,  are  so  useful 
to  us  as  our  own  will  be,  if  properly  conducted.  And 
this  depends  not  so  much  on  the  Editor  as  on  the 
contributors;  for  they  must  supply,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  matter  which  the  good  sense  and  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  Editor  will  place,  with  such  selection  and 
arrangement  as  may  be  necessary,  before  the  reader. 
In  this  view  we  may  make  the  Journal  the  means  of 
combining  for  the  benefit  of  all,  what  each  finds  most 
valuable.  Our  interest,  not  less  than  our  honor  is 
concerned  in  placing  the  Fram  Journal  in  the  per- 
manent and  prosperous  position  which  will  secure  this 
end. 

You  asked  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  write  an  article. — 
Unable  to  comply  with  your  wishes  in  the  half  hour 
at  my  disposal,  I  have  endeavored  to  induce  others 
more  competent  from  leisure  and  knowledge,  to  do  so. 
If  one  of  your  readers  has  ascertained  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known,  let  him  put  it  in  plain  words  and  send 
it  to  the  Journal,  and  these  hasty  lines  will  not  have 
been  useless.  Yours  truly. 

Will.  A.  Stokes. 

Ludwick,  near  Greenshurg,  April  3,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  use  of  Tanners  hark  in  Agriculture  and  llor- 
ticulture. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Almost  every  year,  petitions  are  pre- 
sented to  our  Legislature,  praying  that  Tanners  may 
be  prohibited  from  throwing  their  "spent  hark"  into 
the  various  creeks  throughout  the  State.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  disposition  of  this  material  has 
always  been  a  source  of  trouble  and  considerable  ex- 
pense, especially  where  tanning  is  carried  on  upon  a 
large  scale  ;  and  wherever  a  stream  of  water  affords 
the  opportunity,  load  after  load  of  it  is  carted  to  the 
banks,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first  freshet.  Some 
tanners  permit  it  to  accumulate  from  year  to  3'ear, 
until  fbsolute  necessity  compels  them  to  haul 
it  upon  the  roads  and  lanes  in  the  vicinity ;  or  dis- 
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pose  of  it  by  the  slow  process  of  burniffg.  Without 
pretending  to  much  scientific  knowledge,  it  appears 
to  me  that  to  caat  spent  tan  bark  into  our  creeks  and 
rivers,  is  to  be  condemned  not  only  on  account  of  the 
filling  up  of  mill  dams  &c.,  but  as  a  downright  waste 
of  what,  (with  a  little  care  and  patience)  may  be 
made  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Being  slow  of  decomposition  its  effects  when  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  from 
the  tannery,  if  not  positively  prejudicial,  are  so  long 
in  manifesting  themselves,  that  few  persons  are  will- 
ing to  risk  the  one,  or  wait  for  the  effects  of  the  other. 
Having  once  had  life — it  being  the  product  of  vege- 
table matter,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  pro- 
perly decomposed,  it  will  furnish  food  for  vegetation. 
Such  at  least  has  been  the  result  of  my  experience 
with  it.  The  immense  quantities  of  tanners  bark 
annually  wasted  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
its  true  value,  induces  me  to  present  to  your  readers 
my  plan  of  rendering  it  available  as  a  fertilizer. 

Having  some  years  since  received  permission  to 
take  as  much  as  I  desired  of  spent  bark  from  a 
neighboring  tannery,  I  set  my  men  to  work,  with 
carts,  and  hauled  several  hundred  loads,  which  I 
composted  in  the  following  manner.  First  a  bed  of 
tan  about  two  feet  thick,  over  which  I  spread  a  hea- 
vy coating  of  lime,  covering  the  lime  with  a  layer  of 
very  wet  barnyard  manure,  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches  ;  then  another  layer  of  tan,  followed  by  the 
lime  and  manure,  and  capping  the  whole  heap  with 
another  layer  of  tan.  This  was  in  February — the 
season  being  a  mild  one.  In  the  month  of  October 
following,  I  cut  the  whole  heap  down  with  spades,  ap- 
plying another  dressing  of  lime  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. I  found  that  the  tan  was  decomposing  as 
rapidly  as  I  could  have  expected,  and  that  the  com- 
post looked  Avell.  It  was  then  permitted  to  remain 
untouched  until  a  year  from  the  following  Spring, 
when  part  of  it  was  applied  to  a  field  which  I  intend- 
ed for  corn,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  large  cart 
loads  to  the  acre.  The  result  was  as  fine  a  crop  as  I 
ever  had,  although  no  other  manure  had  been  ap- 
plied, either  in  connection  with  the  tan,  or  for  two 
years  previously. 

The  balance  was  drawn  on  to  a  field  which  I  put 
in  wheat,  and  here  the  result  was  as  gratifying  as  in 
the  case  of  the  corn.  The  crop  was  heavy,  yielding 
more  than  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  as  well  filled 
wheat  as  any  farmer  could  desire. 

Within  a  few  years  its  value  as  a  top  dressing  for 
strawberries  and  raspberries  has  begun  to  be  proper- 
ly appreciated.  Nothing  better  can  be  applied  to 
strawberry  beds  in  the  fall,  than  a  good  top  dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure,  followed  by  a  coating  of  tan 
fresh   from  the   tan  yard,  (if  need  be,)  sufficiently 

thick  to  cover  the  plants,  all  but  the  top  or  crown. 

Raspberries  glory  in  tan— it  appears  to  be  the  very 
food  they  need :  and  if  supplied  to  them  in  sufficient 


quantities,  the  result  will  be,  flourishing  and  fruitful 
plants.  Apply  it  in  the  fall ;  and  in  the  spring  "spare 
not  your  hand,"  as  it  is  plentiful  and  maybe  had  for 
the  hauling.  E.  S.  P. 

Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  April,  1852. 

[Last  season  we  experimented,  to  a  small  extent, 
with  tan  in  the  cultivation  of  celery.  In  digging  our 
trenches,  we  ordered  one  to  be  dug  three  feet  deep, 
causing  the  sub-soil  to  be  thrown  to  one  side  and 
its  place,  (to  a  depth  of  two  feet)  supplied  by  tan, 
partially  decomposed.  Over  this  was  spread  the  sur- 
face soil  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  The  celery  was 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  trenches. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  ce- 
lery in  the  trench  to  which  the  tan  was  applied,  and 
those  to  which  it  was  not.  But  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, and  the  almost  unprecedented  drouth  cast  a 
withering  influence  upon  all  vegetation,  that  in  the 
former,  grew  vigorously — retained  a  fine,  healthy 
deep  green  color,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop; 
while  in  the  latter,  although  water  was  applied  as 
freely  as  to  the  other,  and  the  treatment  similar  in 
every  other  respect,  it  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Whether  the  tan  possesses  fertilizing  qualities  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  celery,  or  whether  its  merits  in 
this  case  consisted  merely  in  supplying  moisture,  so 
essential  to  its  growth,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
We  record  the  experiment  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  pursue  the  investigation  further. 
—Ed.] 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Planetary    Influence. 

''  Can  any  one  explode  a  science  without  first  learning  it?" 
Mr.  Editor  :  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  at  all  versed 
in  lunar  influences — having  never  made  the  "signs  " 
subservient  to  my  farming  operations,  preferring  to 
do  all  things  at  the  proper  time — and  trust  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  seasons  for  a  return.  Yet,  as  I  have 
occasionally  met  with  results  that  would  seem  to  fa- 
vor the  popular  belief  in  planetary  influence,  I  hope 
that  a  crude  article  on  the  subject  will  not  retard  the 
"  onward  march  of  truth  and  knowledge ;"  but  ra- 
ther cause  closer  inquiry  into  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  nature,  thereby  enabling  those  having  the  know- 
ledge, to  explode  those  "fallacies,"  if  such  they  be. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  for  persons  who  undertake 
to  ridicule  the  opinions  of  others  less  enlightened 
than  themselves,  to  first  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.  It  is  most  unreasonable  for 
persons  to  scoff  at  the  belief  in  effects,  resulting  from 
causes  which  they  are  unable  to  fathom  or  compre- 
hend. Or,  we  might  ask,  are  they  so  learned  and 
wise  as  to  believe  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
discovered  ?  Is  it  not  because  planetary  influence  on 
mundane  affairs  is  advocated  and  believed  mainly  by 
the  illiterate,  and  not  taught  in  the  schools — that 
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they  deride  and  ridicule  it  as  prejudice,  popular  delu- 
sions, humbug,  &c.,  &c. 

I  propose  to  give  you  a  few  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  offer 
some  explanatory  remarks  in  relation  to  lunar  influ- 
ence. 

Some  twenty-five  years  since,  just  as  I  was  about 
finishing  the  planting  of  a  field  of  corn,  a  neighbor 
passing  by,  told  me  I  would  have  a  short  crop  of 
corn  that  year.  I  enquired  his  reasons  for  so  singu- 
lar an  expression,  as  the  field  was  in  good  order,  and 
the  corn  planted,  as  I  thought,  at  a  favorable  time. 
After  considerable  palaver  he  told  me  "the  moon 
was  in  the  wrong  sign."  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  "make  a  note  of  it."  The  field  produced  over 
eighty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  with  ra- 
ther a  dry  season.  In  this  instance,  the  influence 
of  the  moon  must  have  been  overpowered  by  other 
influences. 

On  another  occasion,  I  had  two  post-and-rail  fences 
set  contiguous,  on  each  side  of  a  lane,  about  twelve 
feet  apart.  As  it  happened,  the  one  was  set  when 
the  sign  was  down,  and  the  other  when  the  sign 
was  up.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  ;  that 
in  less  than  a  year  the  bottom  rails  of  the  first  fence 
settled  down  in  the  ground,  while  the  other  is  full 
four  inches  above  ground  at  this  day — now  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  since. 

Again,  a  neighbor  of  mine  (curious  in  such  mat- 
ters) had  some  black-oak  trees  split  into  rails  during 
the  ruling  of  a  particular  "sign" — these  rails  he 
used  for  post  fence.  After  standing  twenty  years, 
the  fence  was  removed,  and  the  rails  were  then  sound 
and  hard  as  a  bone.  Ordinarily,  black-oak  rails  rot 
in  ten  or  twelve  years. 

I  will  not  at  present  advert  to  the  "dinner  in  the 
pot"  further  than  to  note  a  remark  which  I  have  oft- 
en heard  made  in  relation  to  butchers  meat,  and 
which  any  person  may  have  noticed — that,  sometimes 
during  the  process  of  boiling,  the  meat  remains 
plump,  covering  the  bones  entirely  when  brought  to 
the  table  ;  while  at  other  times,  it  shrinks  away,  and 
the  bones  can  be  seen  protruding  out  from  the  meat. 

The  southings  of  the  moon  is  another  "  sign"  that 
may  be  made  a  note  of  by  any  stickler  against 
"  moonology."  When  the  new  moon  stands  for  south, 
warm  weather  may  be  anticipated,  particularly  when 
she  is  still  tending  south, — and  when  far  north,  cold. 
This  is  a  sure  guide  as  relates  to  warm  or  cold  wea- 
ther. Also,  when  fruit  trees  come  into  full  flower 
during  the  wane  of  the  moon — little  fruit  will  be  the 
result  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  are  so  ready  to 
prognosticate  changes  of  weather,  at  the  change  of 
the  moon — or  who  confidently  assert  that  certain 
"signs"  will  produce  certain  results  on  vegetation 
consequent  on  the  passage  of  the  moon  through  a 
particular  sign  of  the  zodiac— do  not  know  the  vari- 


ous counter  effects  produced  by  other  influences,  and 
merely  utter  their  predictions,  because  others  before 
them  are  the  same. 

Now  it  is  not  alone  the  moon  in  her  passage  thro' 
the  signs,  or  at  her  changes  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
producing  changes  in  the  weather,  &c.;  but  the  sun, 
the  planets,  all  have  their  share  in  these  influences — 
being  posited  in  the  different  signs — being  direct  or 
retrograde,  casting  their  aspects  in  varied  directions; 
this  constant  change  of  the  planets,  creates  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  influences  exerted  on  our 
planet,  and  who  is  capable  of  foretelling  the  constant 
and  ever  varying  results  ? 

The  skeptic,  who  is  undoubtedly  quite  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  the  most  illiterate  "moon  gazer;"  find- 
ing the  prediction  of  his  ignorant  informer  fail,  at 
once  jumps  at  conclusions,  and  decries  the  whole  aa 
"moonshine,"  for,  says  he,  the  laws  of  nature  are 
immutable,  "imperative"  and  there  should  be  no 
failure.  Let  the  reader  be  the  judge  whether  error 
or  ignorance  is  the  greater  enemy  to  truth  and  know- 
ledge. 

The  inspired  writer  informs  us,  that  God  said,  "let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  to  di- 
vide the  day  from  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  years." 

The  believer  in  planetary  influence,  knowing  that 
the  sun  and  moon  exercise  such  a  powerlul  influence 
on  the  ocean,  is  naturally  led  to  believe  that  the  at- 
mosphere must  in  like  manner  be  acted  upon,  as  the 
medium  through  which  this  influence  is  exerted  on 
the  ocean — and  as  science  informs  us,  there  are  also 
atmospheric  tides, — by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  they 
therefore  conclude  that,  it  being  admitted  by  science, 
that  the  planets  are  capable  of  exerting  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  the  at- 
mosphere ;  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  mun- 
dane affairs  generally  are  in  like  manner  subject  to 
their  influence  ?     The  air  is  breathed  by  all  animate 
beings,  and  acts  upon  all  substances,  and  this  air  is 
constantly  being  acted   upon   by  the  planets.     But 
says  the  skeptic,  the  sun  and  moon  attract  the  waters 
of  the  Ocean  by  a  gi-eat  natural  law,  called  gravita- 
tion, and  can  have  no  effect  on  the  weather.     Well 
"what's  in  a  name  ;"  suppose  we  call  this  planetary 
influence,  gravitation,  andwhatthen?  Why  simply  that 
your  plants  can  not  vegetate  without  this  medium, 
air  and  water ;  and  your  "  crout  and  bacon  in  the 
pot "  will  require  the  same  medium,  to  become  at  all 
palatable  !   Even  your  shingles  on  the  roof  are  con- 
stantly exposed   to   its   influence,  and   the  weather 
which  your  learned  ones  tell  you  is  "solely  regulated 
by  temperature  over  which  the  moon  has  no  control," 
is,  and  must  be,  influenced   by  this  all  pervading 
agent.    Now  this  is  a  most  singular  admission  by  the 
opponents  of  planetary  influence,  as  if  temperature 
were  a  thing  separate  and  distinct  from  stellar  influ- 
ence; for  be  it  remembered,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
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by  any  means,  that  the  moon,  a  mere  satellite,  pro" 
duces  all  these  changes  of  the  elements,  but  that  all 
the  plants  act  their  part.  Why  is  it  that  among  the 
whole  human  race  no  two  individuals  can  be  found 
the  counterpart  of  each  other,  precisely  alike  in  form, 
features,  disposition,  &c.  "  Man  was  formed  in  the 
image  of  his  maker,"  and  the  whole  human  family 
cast  in  one  mould  as  it  were,  and  yet  no  two  individ- 
uals ever  existed  who  were  alike  in  every  particular. 
May  not  the  ever  changing  aspects  of  the  planets 
have  some  rule  or  influence  even  in  this  matter  ? 

A  few  remarks  in  relation  to  your  correspondent  in 
the  January  No.,  will  close  this  article. 

He  must  certainly  have  forgotton  a  portion  of  his 
astronomical  education,  or  he  could  not  have  made 
so  singular  a  remark  as  "  that  if  a  certain  quarter  " 
of  the  moon  "should  produce  rain,  &c."  and  ask, 
"  why  does  not  one  sort  of  weather  pervade  the  whole 
earth,  at  the  same  time?"  for,  he  continues,  "at  the 
same  instant,  a  sign  of  the  moon  will  prevail  equally 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  Kamscliatha,  in  Green- 
land and  in  Borneo."  Now  the  little  knovrledge  I 
have  of  astronomy,  informs  me  that  the  planets,  the 
signs,  and  consequently  the  aspects,  are  progressive, 
varying,  changing  every  moment.  How  then  could 
the  same  sign  prevail  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
earth  at  the  same  instant  of  time  ? 

When  I  had  written  thus  far,  your  March  No. 
made  its  appearance,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see,  that 
so  able  a  writer  as  L.  J.  P.  has  entered  the  lists  in 
defence  of  the  truth.  I  therefore  close  for  the  pre- 
sent. Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Garber. 

Floral  Retreat,  March,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
XiUnar  Influence. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  fair  correspondent  in  your  No. 
for  March,  m  reply  to  "  Franklin,"  has,  I  humbly 
believe,  (not  intentionally,)  taken  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  the  "  stocking ;  (the  figure  is  her  own,)  and, 
consequently,  failed  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  lunar 
influence.  Without  attempting  to  follow  the  thread 
of  her  discourse  through  all  its  devious  windings,  I 
purpose  only  to  touch  on  one  or  two  points : 

First — "  Every  observer  and  gardener  knows,  that 
some  vegetables  do  grow  faster  when  the  moon  is 
near  the  full,  than  when  she  gives  little  or  no  reflect- 
ed light."  From  subsequent  remarks,  I  am  led  to 
believe  she  thinks  this  to  be  the  case.  The  lady,  I 
suppose,  is  aware,  that  plants  will  not  thrive  in  the 
dark,  that  light  is  as  essential  to  their  growth  as  heat, 
moisture  or  air — therefore,  if  plants  do  really  grow 
faster  about  the  full  of  the  moon,  it  is  because  they 
are  exposed  to  more  light  in  a  given  time,  then,  than 
at  any  other  period ;  and  not  to  any  fertilizing  pro- 
perty communicated  to  them  by  the  atmosphere,  de- 
rived from  the  moon.     This  is  the  opinion  of  one  ob- 


servant gardener,  at  least,  whatever  others  may  be- 
lieve. 

The  second  point  in  her  argument  I  intend  to  no- 
tice, is  Lunacy,  so  called.  This,  I  do  the  more 
reluctantly,  because  your  correspondent  has  said,  "I 
therefore,  at  the  risk  of  being  classed  with  the  unfor- 
tunates referred  to  above,  assert  my  earnest /aiY/i  in 
the  venerable  doctrine  of  lunar  influence."  Now,  sir, 
I  maintain  that  no  effect  which  solely  rests  on  faith, 
for  its  cause,  without  positive  evidence  ought  to  be 
believed  by  any  rational  being,  especially  when  the 
true  cause  has  been  found  out  by  clear  investigation 
and  actual  experiment,  as  in  the  present  case. 

Without  entering  into  the  pathological  charac- 
ter of  mental  alienation,  and  the  various  opinions 
of  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
allow  me  to  inform  L.  J.  P.  that  the  idea  of  sol-lunar 
influence  in  the  production  of  insanity,  has  long  since 
vanished  before  the  light  of  modern  science  and  me- 
dical investigation.  Now,  faith  in  sol-lunar  influence 
is  all  moon-shine,  by  tests  and  experiments,  admitting 
of  neither  doubt  nor  cavil,  which  the  following  will 
clearly  prove. 

Insane  persons  have  been  confined  in  places  where 
the  light  of  the  moon  could  not  reach  them,  when 
that  satellite  cast  her  full  beams  on  the  earth,  and 
no  return  of  "  raving  madness"  came  upon  them. — 
This  experiment,  which  has  been  tried  probably  a 
thousand  times,  clearly  proves  that  excessive  light  is 
the  cause,  and  not  lunar  influence.  But  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  has  been  tested  by  another  expe- 
riment, quite  as  conclusive,  viz :  by  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  bright  light  into  a  room  containing  insane 
patients,  at  stated  periods,  which  was  found,  in  every 
case,  to  cause  a  return  of  the  disease  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  I  might  name  other  modes  of  demon- 
strating the  same  truth,  known  to  the  medical  faculty, 
but  at  present  forbear.  One  word  more  to  the  lady 
and  I  have  done.  "  My  belief  is  not  a  theory,  but  a 
conviction  founded  upon  long  observation  and  re- 
peated experiment,"  I  ask  her  for  one  proof  by  expe- 
riment. Medicus. 

Philadelphia,  5th  April,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Geology  applied  to  Agriculture,  Xo.  2, 

The  disturbing  causes  of  which  I  have  treated  in 
the  first  number  and  which  afford  us  the  great  varie- 
ty of  soils  so  familiar  to  every  farmer,  opens  up  a 
field  to  the  geologist,  unlimited  in  extent,  interest 
and  importance — and  which  has  been  crdtivated  dur- 
ing the  present  century  with  wonderful  energy  and 
ability.  It  may  be  safely  said  too,  that  few,  if  any, 
branches  of  science  have  imparted  more  useful  knowl- 
edge to  man  than  Geology. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  science  gene- 
rally, but  only  to  illustrate,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able, 
the  geological  character  of  our  own  State,  especially 
that  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.    Those  who 
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wish  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledf:;e  of  the 
gcicnce,  should  have  recourse  to  some  of  the  easy  ele- 
mentary -works,  such  as  Richardson's,  Hitchcock's  or 
St.  John's,  but  those  who  would  delve  deeper  and  lay 
up  larger  stores,  may  resort  to  the  works  of  Lyell, 
Mantell,  De  La  Beche,  &c.  More  special  application 
of  the  science  to  agriculture  has  been  made  by  John- 
son, Liebig,  Bousingault  and  other  writers  on  agri- 
cultural geology  and  chemistry. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  lies  within  the  temper- 
ate zone  and  stretches  in  its  greatest  length  from  east 
to  west.  We  might  therefore  expect  to  find  an  equa- 
ble temperature,  or  a  uniform  climate  throughout  the 
State,  but  its  physical  character  produces  great  va- 
riety in  climate,  whilst  geological  formations  give 
diversity  to  the  soil.  On  the  eastern  boundary  we 
have  a  large  tidal  river,  and  on  the  western  a  fresh 
water  lake,  both  of  which  contribute  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  over  a  wide  extent,  and  the  whole 
State  is  well  watered  by  long  and  meandering  rivers. 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  further  greatly 
influenced  by  altitude;  and  the  mountain  chains 
which  traverse  our  State  from  N,  E.  to  S.  W.  produce 
an  influence  on  the  temperature,  which  with  a  level 
surface  could  only  be  found  in  high  latitudes ;  besides 
a  dryness  or  hygrometric  effect  which  is  chiefly  due 
to  elevation  or  altitude. 

Before  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  forma- 
tions that  distinguish  the  several  portions  of  our 
State,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  a  great  modifying 
cause  which  prevails  almost  every  where,  and  to 
which  mighty  process  of  nature,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  large  part  of  the  surface  or  sub-soil  which  covers 
the  rocky  masses  beneath — I  allude  to  the  diluvial 
or  drift  formation. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  a  former  period,  when  the 
"  waters  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,"  a  current 
prevailed  over  this  continent  in  a  southerly  direction, 
denuding  or  wearing  away  the  softer  or  more  easily 
decomposable  substances,  and  after  carrying  them  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance,  depositing  them  on  the 
surface  so  generally,  as  to  leave  in  most  places  a  soil 
capable  of  sustaining  vegetation.  This  drift  forma- 
tion spread  over  the  whole  land  is  greatly  changed  in 
its  character  and  properties,  by  the  local  formations 
on  which  it  reposes, — thus,  when  we  are  in  a  lime- 
stone district,  the  decomposition  and  wearing  away 
of  this  rock  fertilizes  the  diluvial  coat,  and  when  we 
pass  over  the  wide  new  red  sand  stone  belt,  which 
60  readily  yields  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  we 
perceive  that  the  surface  consists  chiefly  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  underlying  rocks.  When,  however, 
■we  examine  the  country  where  the  hard  primitive 
rocks  abound,  we  shall  find  that  the  drift  has  been 
less  altered  by  them  than  in  the  former  instance. 

This  diluvial  or  drift  formation,  so  important  in 
the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  is  different  and 
distinct  from  that  of  river  or  lake  deposits  termed 


alluvial — the  latter  being  entirely  local  in  their  na- 
ture and  more  limited  in  extent  than  the  former. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  this  latter  formation  along 
the  borders  or  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill. 
Susquehanna  and  other  rivers,  extending,  more  or 
less  modified  by  drift,  over  considerable  width  of  sur- 
face, especially  west  of  the  mountains. 

The  fine  silt  of  the  river  bottoms  belonging  to  this 
class  furnishes  us  with  luxuriant  meadows  and  gar- 
den lands.  Of  this  description  is  most  of  the  soil 
along  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  below  Philadelphia.  The  shores  of  the  Susque- 
hanna too,  form  a  long  range  of  exceedingly  fertile 
soil,  being  either  entirely  alluvial  or  compounded  of 
alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits  with  the  disintegrated 
substances  more  recently  washed  from  the  hills 
which  overlook  them. 

Between  the  river  bottoms  or  alluvial  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  red  sand  stone  belt  is  a  primitive  range 
stretching  across  the  State,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
gneiss,  mica,  hornblcnd,  clay-slates,  crystaline  lime. 
stone,  serpentine,  &c.  Most  of  these  rocks  are  too 
hard  to  form  by  their  own  decomposition  a  deep  soil, 
but  they  have  been  pretty  well  covered  by  the  drift, 
which  superadded  to  their  own  product  have  made  a 
light  friable  loam  which  yields  well  to  the  hand  of 
industry.  Of  the  effect  which  the  I'ocks  of  this  dis- 
trict have  on  the  soil  over-lying  them,  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  when  treating  of  their  composi- 
tion. 

"These  primary  stratified  rocks,"  says  Professor 
Rogers,  "  commence  in  a  narrow  point  about  six 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Trenton,  expanding  gradually  in 
their  course  to  the  W.  S.  W.  until  they  form  a  broad 
belt  occupying  the  whole  of  the  southern  townships 
of  Chester,  Lancaster  and  York  counties,  where  they 
leave  our  State  and  pass  into  Maryland.  The  south- 
eastern margin  of  the  formation  crosses  the  Delaware 
at  Trenton,  where  it  is  well  exposed  forming  the  falls 
jf  the  river.  Along  its  course  for  several  miles  south- 
westward  a  deep  covering  of  diluvium,  conceals  a 
large  portion  of  the  belt  and  precludes  our  discover- 
ing its  local  features." 

"  The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
sections  of  Philadelphia  county,"  continues  Professor 
Rogers,  "shows  a  deep  covering  of  diluvium  conceal- 
ing the  gneiss  and  its  associated  rocks  except  where 
they  are  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  this 
part  of  their  range  the  primary  strata  are  much  tra- 
versed by  veins  of  coarsely  crystalizcd  granite,  in 
which  the  three  ingredients,  ye?spar,  quartz  and  mica 
are  often  of  unusual  size,  the  felspar  being  generally 
by  far  the  most  predominant  mineral  and  exhibiting  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  pass  the  condition  of  kaolin 
by  decomposition.  This  rotting  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluence is  not  confined  to  injected  veins  of  granite, 
but  characterizes  also  a  large  part  of  the  gneiss  espe- 
cially in  tho  country  around  Philadelphia,  where  tho 
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rocks  are  sometimes  in  a  decayed  and  pulverulent 
condition  to  a  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet." 

The  gneiss  projects  above  the  dilivium  at  Fair- 
mount  and  affords  extensive  quarries  in  that  vicinity 
and  also  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  The  same  belt 
of  grey  granite  gneiss  is  developed  on  Darby,  Crumb, 
Ridley  and  Chester  creeks.  In  proceeding  vrestward 
up  the  Schuylkill  the  felspar  becomes  less,  while  the 
amount  of  mica  is  greatly  augmented. 

This  primary  formation  besides  furnishing  high- 
ly crystaline  marble  in  abundance,  is  rich  in  many 
other  mineral  substances  of  economic  value.  Mag- 
netic iron  ore  is  found  in  several  localities,  limestone 
is  abundant,  graphite  or  black  lead  exists  in  Bucks 
county,  and  steatite  or  soap  stone  has  long  been  quar- 
ried in  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  counties.  The 
prevalence  of  felspar,  especially  in  the  form  of  kao- 
lin, while  it  imparts  fertility  to  the  soil  will  doubtless 
at  some  future  period  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  this  being  the  material  to  which  is  chiefly 
due  the  superior  excellence  of  the  finest  china  ware. 

In  the  next  number,  I  shall  give  a  diagram,  by  my 
friend.  Prof.  Rogers,  illustrative  of  the  geological  for- 
mations of  Pennsylvania.  A.  S.  Roberts. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1852. 


Translated  for  Farm  Journal. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  No.  9. 

5.  Poppies  require  much  nitrogen  and  but  little 
phosphoric  acid,  and  are  consequently  an  excellent 
crop  to  precede  winter  grain. 

6.  Wlieat  and  spelt.  Of  the  elementary  Ingredients 
of  these  nearly  one  fourth  are  nitrogenous,  appearing 
principally  as  gluten  in  flour.  Among  the  constitu- 
ents of  their  ashes,  phosporic  acid  and  potash  are 
predominant ;  while  soda,  sulphur  and  other  similar 
substances  are  present  only  in  small  quantity.  Silicic 
acid  is  a  chief  ingredient  of  the  straw.  The  requi- 
site nutriment  must  consequently  be  present  in  great 
abundance,  in  due  proportion,  and  in  a  proper  state 
of  solubility,  if  the  grain  and  straw  are  to  be  perfect- 
ly formed  and  the  crop  preserved  from  lodging.  From 
these  considerations  wheat  or  spelt  should  regularly 
be  put  in  as  the  first  crop  after  the  application  of 
barnyard  manure ;  and  when  wheat  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  after  recent  manuring,  the  cause  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  had 
not  attained  the  necessary  degree  of  decomposition 
and  solubility.  It  is  therefore  always  advisable  to 
prepare  land  for  wheat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
mote the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the 
constituents  of  the  soil,  and  to  regulate  duly  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  its  combustible  and  incombusti- 
ble ingredients.  If  from  the  rank  and  luxuriant  ap- 
pearance of  the  stalks  in  the  spring,  it  appears  that 
the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  elements  predom- 
inate, while  the  incombustible  ingredients  of  the  soil 
remain  inert,  the  decomposition  of  the  soil  must  be 
promoted  by  stirring  it  by  harrowing  and  thus  con- 


necting in  some  measure  the  undue  mixture  of  the  el- 
ements. This  renders  the  importance  and  advan- 
tage of  drill  culture  apparent ;  and  renders  it  mani- 
fest, moreover,  that  this  culture  can  be  properly 
applied  only  where  it  is  designed  to  add  to  and  com- 
bine with  the  abundant  supplies  of  carbonaceous 
and  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  soil,  the  due  and  re- 
quisite proportion  of  mineral  elements.  When  wheat 
or  spelt  are  grown  as  the  second  or  third  crop  after 
the  land  has  received  a  dressing  of  barnyard  manure, 
and  when  the  preceding  crops  were  such  as  require 
and  absorb  much  sulphur,  then  gypsum  or  liquid 
manure  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  ap- 
plied. The  reason  why  wheat  following  wheat,  in 
the  same  field,  rarely  succeds  well,  is  to  be  found^jn 
the  fact  that  this  crop  requires  and  takes  from  the 
soil  large  quantities  of  phosphorus,  and  consequently 
the  second  or  succeeding  crop  seldom  finds  a  sufficient 
supply  of  this  material  remaining  in  the  land.  But 
a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  soil  may  also  cause  the 
second  crop  to  fail.  Hence,  if  two  crops  of  wheat 
are  designed  to  be  grown  in  succession  on  the  same 
field,  prudence  requires  that  the  soil  should  be  furn- 
ished with  an  adequate  store  of  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash, if  it  do  not  naturally  contract  these  'substances 
in  very  great  abundance.  This  may  be  effected  by 
manuring  it  with  guano,  ashes,  or  bone-dust  proper- 
ly prepared  with  sulphuric  acid. 

7.  Rte.  The  chief  elementary  constituents  of  the 
ashes  of  this  plant  and  grain,  are  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  with  relatively  little  lime  or  sulphur. — 
Rye  also  contains  somewhat  less  of  the  nitrogenous 
elements  than  wheat ;  while  its  straw  contains  much 
silicic  acid.  Hence,  rye  is  advantageously  cultivated 
as  the  first  crop,  after  the  soil  has  received  a  dress- 
ing of  barnyard  manure. 

8.  Barley.  This  grain  contains  a  considerably 
smaller  proportion  of  the  incombustible  elements, 
and  especially  of  the  nitrogenous  substances,  than 
either  wheat  or  rye — only  about  eight  per  cent ;  and 
it  likewise  contains  much  less  carbonaceous  matter. 
Of  its  incombustible  ingredients,  phosphoric  acid  is 
the  chief,  though  it  contains  less  thereof  than  is  found 
in  wheat  or  rye.  Next  come  silicic  acid  and  soda, 
though  only  in  small  quantity.  Of  potash  and  lime 
barley  contains  but  little,  though  its  proportion  of 
sulphur  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
cereals.  As  barley  needs  considerably  less  potash 
than  wheat  or  rye,  it  may  advantageously  follow 
either  of  them  in  course,  if  the  soil  be  in  other  re- 
spects still  in  good  condition.  But  barley  succeds 
best  after  potatoes  or  turnips,  because  after  such 
crops  it  finds  the  soil  well  stirred  and  loosened,  and 
its  required  aliment  in  the  proper  state  of  solubility. 
When  barley  is  to  follow  winter  grain,  it  is  well  to 
give  the  toil  a  dressing  of  bone-dust  dissolved  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  thus  supplying  two  of  the  sub- 
stances which  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  this 
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grain — namely,  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur.  If 
barley  be  grown  on  land  which  abounds  in  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  the  grain  will  be  found  to  contain  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  gluten,  and  be  devoid  of 
starch,  which  is  a  substance  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Such  barley  contains  indeed  an  increased  proportion 
of  nutritious  elements,  and  consequently  yields  flour 
better  suited  for  bread  ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  use- 
less for  brewing,  because  beer  brewed  from  it  con- 
tains but  little  spirit,  clarifies  with  great  difficulty, 
and  has  a  decided  tendency  to  become  stale  very  soon. 

9.  Oats.  This  grain  contains  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  elements,  and  may  therefore 
be  cultivated  on  soils  containing  very  little  of  such 
substances.  Silicic  acid  predominates  in  oats  over 
the  other  incombustible  elements  ;  while  phosphorus, 
potash  and  sulphur  occupy  only  a  subordinate  rank. 
Oats  consequently  require  less  of  these  substances 
than  any  other  species  of  grain  ;  on  which  account 
this  crop  is  content  with  inferior  soils,  and  will  thrive 
where  no  other  grain  succeeds.  But  as  oats  require 
an  exccess  of  silicic  acid  for  the  formation  of  its 
haulm  or  straw,  the  land  intended  for  this  crop 
should  be  repeatedly  ploughed  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn. 

10.  Millet.  The  elementary  substances  of  this 
grain  are  the  same  as  those  of  oats  ;  but  the  plant 
does  not  possess  the  same  vigorous  vegetative  power. 
With  proper  cultivation,  it  succeeds  best  in  poorer 
soils,  containing  naturally  the  same  elements  which 
oats  require. 

11.  Indian  Corn  or  Maize.  Though  this  plant 
requires  very  little  nitrogen,, it  needs  most  abundant 
supplies  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  is  espe- 
cially benefitted  by  a  dressing  of  well  rotted  barn- 
yard manure. 

12.  Lucerne,  Lime  takes  the  first  rank  among 
the  constituents  if  this  valuable  plant ;  after  which 
come  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  also  contains 
sulphur  and  soda,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of 
silicic  acid.  Of  its  combustible  elements  the  greater 
part  are  nitrogenous.  Lucerne  possesses  uncommonly 
great  powers  of  vegetation.  By  means  of  its  deeply 
penetrating  roots,  it  reaches  and  draws  up  again  the 
Substances  which  the  rains  have  carried  down  deep 
into  the  soil  or  subsoil.  One  consequence  of  this 
however,  is  that  the  soil  must  become  the  more  ex- 
hausted the  longer  it  ia  occupied  by  this  plant ;  and 
tlie  duration  of  lucerne,  as  a  productive  crop,  is  long- 
er or  shorter  according  as  the  land  on  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated contains  naturally  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  its  appropriate  and  required  nutriment.  And  as 
the  restoration  of  the  substances  drawn  up  by  the 
roots  of  lucerne  from  the  depths  of  the  soil,  proceeds 
only  very  slowly,  it  is  readily  explained  how  it  hap- 
pens that  this  crop  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage, 
on  the  same  land,  at  long  intervals  only. 

13.  Red  Clover.    In  this  plant  also  the  predomi- 


nating ingredients  are  lime  and  potash,  with  a  not 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  sulphur,  but  less  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrogenous  substances.  The  re- 
markable effects  of  gypsum  on  this  crop  have  already 
been  explained.  The  reason  why  red  clover  will  not, 
ordinarily,  thrive  well  on  the  same  land,  except  at 
long  intervals,  is  because,  the  particular  substances 
which  clover  requires  are  speedily  exhausted  and 
cannot  be  rapidly  enough  replaced  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  and  commixture.  Another 
cause  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  calcareous  mat- 
ters in  the  soil ;  and  as  the  very  slow  development 
and  formation  of  potash  in  the  soil  may  at  times  pre- 
vent the  due  growth  of  this  plant,  a  seasonable  appli- 
cation of  unleached  ashes  may  serve  to  prevent  a  fai- 
lure of  the  crop.  As  the  roots  of  the  red  clover  col- 
lect from  the  subsoil  and  store  up  the  principal  in- 
gredients required  by  wheat  and  spelt,  it  proves  itself 
to  be  a  very  valuable  forerunner  of  those  grains. 

14.  EsPARCELTE,  or  sainfoin.  Its  principal  consti- 
tuents are  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  soda  and  sulphur, 
with  less  potash  than  the  other  clovers  contain.  As 
it  also  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
elements,  it  on  the  whole  greatly  resembles  red  clo- 
ver in  its  characteristics,  except  that  it  contains  less 
potash  and  more  soda ;  and  its  prominent  elementary 
ingredient  is  lime,  it  delights  in  a  calcareous  soil. — 
Like  lucerne,  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  succeeds 
well  on  the  same  land,  only  at  long  intervals. 

15.  White  Clover.  Its  chief  ingredients  are  pot- 
ash and  lime.  It  thrives  best  on  hill  sides  with  a 
clayey  soil,  where  the  gradual  abrasur  of  the  surface 
is  continually  exposing  fresh  layers  of  the  clay  to  the 
process  of  disintegration. 

16.  Beans.  These  contain  much  nitrogen ;  require 
a  large  proportion  of  potash,  soda,  and  sulphur ;  and 
therefore  properly  come  in  as  the  first  crop  in  a  ro- 
tation, after  the  application  of  fresh  barnyard  ma- 
nure. 

17.  Lentils.  These  are  similar  in  their  composi- 
tion to  beans,  as  are  2.)eas  likemse.  But  neither 
peas  nor  lentils  succeed  well  after  a  dressing  of 
fresh  manure,  as  it  causes  rankness  of  vegetation 
and  prevents  the  formation  of  seed. 

18.  Vetches.  These  also  are  very  similar  to  beans 
in  their  elementary  ingredients;  and  green  vetches 
plowed  under  are  a  most  excellent  manure,  because 
thereby  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  they  contain 
are  arrested  and  fixed,  and  the  potash  is  brought  into 
a  soluble  state.  Tctches  intended  to  be  plowed  down, 
should  receive  a  dressing  of  gypsum,  because  they 
need  lime  and  sulphur,  and  their  fertilizing  proper- 
ties are  gi'eatly  enhanced  by  these  substances. 

19.  Buckwheat.  The  grain  of  the  plant,  in  its 
composition,  resembles  that  of  rye,  for  which  reason 
it  requires  a  similar  soil,  and  like  conditions  as  re- 
gards manure. 

20.  Hemp  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous 
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matter,  with  proportionally  little  nitrogen.  In  its 
ashes,  lime  is  the  predominant  ingredient  and  occurs 
in  considerable  quantity.  Next  in  order,  come  pot- 
ash, silica,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  re- 
maining ingredients  require  very  small  supplies  of 
manure;  but  a  liberal  application  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur is  indispensably  necessary,  which  are  furnished 
by  a  dressing  of  gypsum,  and  the  application  of  liquid 
manure.  The  land  also  must  be  very  thoroughly 
tilled.  As  hemp  takes  up  but  little  of  the  ingre- 
dients required  by  winter  grains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lime  only,  it  proves  a  good  precursor  of  such 
crops,  if  the  land  has  previously  been  well  dressed 
with  barnyard  manure. 

21.  Flax.  Silicic  acid  constitutes  the  principal 
element  of  this  plant.  Then  follow  lime,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  soda,  in  about  equal  quantities ;  and 
lastly  sulphur,  of  which  flax  contains  about  twice  as 
much  as  hemp.  Carbon  and  oxygen  constitute  much 
the  greater  portion  of  its  gaseous  elements,  while  it 
is  found  to  contain  but  very  little  nitrogen. 

22.  Turnips.  These  contain  much  albumen,  and 
consequently  much  nitrogen;  then  follow  lime,  soda, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  considerable  abund- 
ance ;  with  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  and  oxyd 
of  manganese — from  which  ingredients  their  nutri- 
tious qualities  are  derived. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Agricultural  Nuisances,  No.  9. 

TEN   o'clock,    twelve    o'cLOCK,    STAB   OF   BETHLEHEM, 
SNOW   DROP. 

Frencli,  Dame  d'onze  heures.  German,  Die  vogel- 
milch. 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  Lin.  Scilla  campes- 
tris,  Savi.     Stellaris  corymbosa,  Mcench. 

Ornithogalum  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
ornis,  a  bird,  and  gala,  milk.  The  German  signifies 
bird's  milk.  It  is  said  to  be  the  plant  referred  to  in 
2d  Kings,  vi,  25,  as  "  dove's  dunj," — "a7id  tJie  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver." 

There  are  nearly  eighty  species  known,  chiefly  in- 
digenous to  the  south  of  Europe,  South  America  and 
Africa.  The  roots  of  several  species  are  eaten,  tho' 
they  are  not  very  palatable.  According  to  Pallas, 
the  roots  of  the  0.  pilosum,  are  eaten  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Crimea. 

The  plant  under  consideration  is  from  Europe,  and 
is  very  frequently  introduced  into  flower  gardens, 
from  which  it  is  apt  to  escape,  and  if  neglected,  be- 
comes a  serious  nuisance.  I  have  noticed  it  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and 
also  in  Delaware  and  Chester  counties,  having  pos- 
session of  large  plats  of  land.  It  is  propagated  by 
the  bulbs  very  rapidly,  and  I  am  informed,  when  it 
takes  possession  of  the  soil  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
extirpate  it,  so  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life  are  the 
roots. 

It  belongs  to  the  6th  class  Hexandria,  1st  order 


Monogynia,  in  the  Artificial  System  of  Linnagus.  To 
the  Natural  Order  Liliacce  and  Tribe  AsjjJiodelece  in 
Gray's  Botany  of  the  Northern  U.  S. 

The  roots  are  small  white  bulbs,  like  little  onions. 
The  leaves  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  nar- 
row, furrowed,  and  very  smooth;  green,  with  a  white 
line  running  along  them.  The  stem  is  from  six  to 
ten  inches  high,  branched  near  the  top,  round  and 
smooth.  The  flower  stem  one  to  two  inches  long, 
with  a  narrow  thin  leaf  at  the  base  ;  leaves  of  the 
flower  white  within,  green  externally,  with  a  white 
margin.  The  pod  is  thin,  somewhat  three  cornered, 
each  cell  containing  a  few  dark,  roundish  seeds.  In 
a  wild  condition  it  seldom  produces  seeds. 

One  means  of  destroying  it  is  to  plough  up  the 
bulbs  in  the  fall,  and  turn  sheep  on  them  to  eat  them. 
Another  is  to  subsoil  plough  the  land,  and  bury  the 
bulbs  too  deep  to  grow  ;  others  sow  salt  on  them  to 
induce  the  cattle  to  eat  them,  but  the  best  way  is  to 
eradicate  them  from  the  garden  and  neighborhood 
before  they  get  into  the  farm.  In  this  plant,  an  ounce 
of  preventative  will  be  found  better  than  two  pounds 
of  cure.  J.  M.  McMinn. 

Unionville,  Centre  county,  Pa. 

I  will  endeavor  to  send  your  York  county  corres- 
pondent some  seeds  of  the  Vibernum  oxycoccus,  or 
high  cranberry,  next  season. 


Raising  Calves~A  Ncav  Method. 

While  on  a  short  visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  D.  M. 
Crowell,  of  this  town,  a  few  days  ago,  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  plan  of  raising  calves  for  early  sale, 
which,  to  us,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  has  the 
appearance  of  novelty,  and  seems  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  stock  growers. 

Mr.  Crowell  took  ten  calves  (all  heifers)  last  spring, 
and  commenced  feeding  them  on  sour  milk  at  a  few  days 
old,  keeping  them  on  the  same  kind  of  food  during 
the  summer,  taking  good  care  to  feed  them  uniformly, 
but  not  very  abundantly,  so  as  to  keep  them  growing 
thriftly  without  forcing  too  rapidly.  In  the  fall  they 
were  put  in  the  stable,  and  fed  on  hay  and  a  little 
meal,  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  latter  gradually, . 
with  a  view  of  fitting  them  for  Beef  in  the  spring,  at 
one  year  old  or  a  little  under. 

These  ten  calves  now  look  like  young  oxen,  and 
are  estimated  to  weigh  about  500  lbs.  each  alive. — 
They  will  probably  be  sent  to  market  soon,  say  next 
month,  when  we  shall  see  how  it  will  be  relished  by 
the  lovers  of  good  eating.  For  ourselves  we  should 
hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  decline  a  dinner  from 
one  of  the  best  of  them.  We  understood  from  Mr. 
C,  who  is  one  of  our  best  farmers,  and  who  is  mak- 
ing this  trial  by  way  of  experiment,  that  he  is  not 
quite  satisfied  thus  far  with  the  present  attempt  to 
raise  Beef  in  one  year,  and  that  he  intends  to  renew 
the  experiment  another  year,  when  he  thinks  some 
improvement  can  be  made. — N.  T.  Farmer. 
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Address  delivered  before   the   r,ancaster    County 
Agricultural  Society, 

At  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  13th  of  Jan.,  1852, 

By  JAMES  GO  WEN,  Esq. 


CONCLUDED. 

My  object  in  adverting  to  those  -vronderful  discov- 
eries, is,  to  ask  of  you,  brother  farmers,  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  great  changes  being  made  in  the  prac- 
tice of  culture  and  husbandry,  and  what  is  equally 
important,  to  admit  that  changes  are  really  needed 
to  bring  us  on  a  footing  or  along  side  of  other  callings, 
who,  by  some  short  cut,  have  got  the  start  of  us,  and 
can  turn  out  better  work  and  more  of  it  than  they 
did  or  could  do  forty  years  ago ;  while  we  remain 
pretty  much  in  the  same  condition  we  were  in  then ; 
working  as  hard  and  making  as  little  as  at  any  time 
within  our  recollections;  wheat,  corn,  roots,  grass, 
etc.,  scarcely  maintaining  their  former  average  per 
acre,  while  the  cost  of  producing  them  is  certainly 
not  diminished.  Well,  having,  as  I  hope  you  have, 
admitted  all  this,  I  would  take  occasion  to  ask  you 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  that  is,  for  every  one  to  re- 
solve, by  every  means  in  his  power,  through  observ- 
ing, experimenting,  reading  and  comparing,  to  gain 
more  knowledge  and  throw  more  light  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
. proving  his  own  practice,  raising  the  character  of  the 
profession,  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
by  increase  of  products  and  bringing  the  lands  into 
higher  condition. 

Inspired  with  the  hope  that  you  are  prepared  to 


listen  to  suggestions  tending  to 


improvement,  from 
I  now  return  to  the 
on  the  practice  of 


even  the  least  pretending  source 
remarks  I  had  intended  to  make 
every-day  Husbandry. 

It  is  a  good  old  maxim,  that  "  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,"  and,  that  "  we 
should  begin  at  the  beginning."     Agreeably  to  this, 
I  shall  begin  at  the  Manure,  which,  if  not  the  basis 
of  good  culture,  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
crops  on  such  lands  as  we  cultivate.     The  manure 
heap  is  aptly  termed  the  farmer's  golden  mine,  from 
which  he  extracts  the  veritable  ore  itself,  through  a 
process  of  a^say  and  coinage,  elaborated  on  his  fields, 
tiy  Nature's  self,  through  every  stage  of  vegetation, 
from  the  embryo  germ  to  the  perfect  maturation  of 
every  plant.     No  skill,  no  shift,  that  I  have  witness- 
cil,  ever  did  succeed  in  producing  even  a  tolerable 
crop  of  grain  or  roots  without  a  liberal  application  of 
manure,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  land  and 
the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  raised,  without  exhaust- 
ing it  to  a  greater  degree  in  value  than  the  profit 
realized  from  the  wretched  product  forced  from  the 
impoverished  soil.     How  essential  then  is  it  that  eve- 
ry degree  of  care,  every  expedient  should  be  resorted 
to  by  the  farmer,  to  increase  and  preserve  in  the  best 
condition,  every  thing  within  his  reach,  having  the 
character  and  quality  of  manure ;  and,  how  lamenta- 
ble to  witness  the  general  inattention  so  prevalent 
among  farmers  to  this  first  indispensable  point  in  a 
good  husbandman !     You  may  visit  any  number  of 
farms,  on  none  of  which  but  it  is  almost  certain  to 
find  the  farmer  at  work — even  hard  work — and  yet, 
a  glance  at  the  condition  of  his  stables  and  barn-yard 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  laboring  in  vain,  while 
the  stables  and  yard  are  neglected,  and  the  manure 
permitted  to  waste  so  shockingly — one  day's  waste 
in  this  quarter,  if  prevented,  would  repay  perhaps  a 
week's  work  of  such  labor  as  engages  his  attention. 
Now  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  looking  to  the  ma- 


nure, he  should  neglect  the  other  work;  both  can, 
and  should  be  attended  to  ;  the  thing  required  is  pro- 
per attention  to  both,  conformably  to  economy  and 
good  management.     If  the  stables  and  pens  have  not 
been  emptied  or  cleaned  for  a  week  or  a  month ;  if  the 
manure  heap  is  not  well  constructed  to  prevent  wash- 
ing and  waste — if  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  in  and 
about  the  yard  are  not  constantly  taken  up  while 
fresh  and  thrown  upon  the  lighter  substances  upon 
the  heap,  but  are  left  to  be  burnt  to  cinders  by  the 
sun,  and  tossed  a,bout  with  the  winds,  or  washed  by 
the  rain,  or  frozen  with  the  frost ;  of  what  avail  is 
labor  on  land  thus  cheated  of  its  nourishment  while 
being  worked  to  death  ?    If  such  things  be,  it  were  less 
than  full  measure  of  justice  to  call  them  disgraceful;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  duly  attended  to,  the  propriety  of  do- 
ing these  things  is  so  self-evident,  and  the  ease  with 
they  may  be  performed  under  a  proper  system,which  so 
apparent,  that  but  little  commendation  is  due  for  the 
service.     He  who  would  be  deserving  of  praise  in 
this  respect  should  bo  found  adding  to  the  manure 
heap  gatherings  from  ditches,  decayed  wood,  leaves, 
weeds,  bones,  and  the  droppings  of  horses  and  cattle 
on  the  roads  and  lanes  near  to  the  farm,  with  many 
other  things  not  necessary  to  mention   here,  all  of 
which,  from  time  to  time,  might  be  collected  at  little 
expense  of  time.     It  may  be  asked  what  can  be  done 
with  the  bones  ?     The  best  way  of  converting  them 
into  manure  would  be  to  grind  them;  an  apparatus 
might  be  profitably  employed  for  the  purpose.    They 
can  easily  be  reduced  by  saturating  them  with  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  two 
parts  water,  when  placed  in  a  heap,  underlaid  and 
surrounded  with  mould,  as  sand  is  placed  around 
lime  to  make  mortar,  throwing  in  the  mould  occasion- 
ally to  unite  and  catch  the  falling  substance  from  the 
bones.    As  all  may  not  be  reduced  by  the  first  sprink- 
ling, another  heap  may  be  formed  of  so  much  of  the 
old  one  as  remains  unreduced,  proceeding  as  at  first 
till  all  is  reduced.     If  this  method  be  considered  too 
troublesome,  the  bones  will  be  found  to  be  worth  all 
the  trouble  of  gathering  them,  for  placing  in  the  ma- 
nure heap,  to  be  thrown  aside  when  the  manure  is 
being  hauled  out,  to  be  again  deposited  in  the  suc- 
ceeding heap.     Their  decomposition  will  be  slow,  it 
is  true,  but  their  presence  in  the  heap  will  more  than 
repay  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  from  year  to  year. 
They  may  be  put  away  at  once  by  burying  them  near 
the  roots,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  stems,  of 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  grape  vines ;  the  fine 
fruit  that  will  in  after  years  be  produced  by  the  trees 
thus  treated  will  attest  their  value.     I  am  thus  par- 
ticular in  pointing  to  bones,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  fertilizing  properties,  but  to  awaken  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  husbanding  everything  available 
for  manure.     It  seemed  strange  that  we  should  wit- 
ness the  gathering  of  bones  at  our  very  doors,  along 
our  rivers  and  canals,  to  be  shipped  at  Philadelphia 
to  England  for  manure,  and  not  avail  ourselves  of  an 
article  that  the  English  farmers  consider  worth  im- 
porting from  so  great  a  distance.     It  is  asserted  that 
over  four  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bones  are  an- 
nually consumed  in   England  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.    Then  to  think  of  the  folly  of  purchasing  gua- 
no,   imported   from  Peru,  at  forty  dollars  per  ton, 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  a  full  supply  of  ma- 
nure at  home.      The  farmer  who  cannot  maintain 
his  land  in  high  condition  by  the  manure  made  upon 
his  farm,  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  husbandman. — 
How  should  this  be  done?    I  answer  by  keeping  a 
large  stock  of  cattle,  and  letting  nothing  go  to  waste. 
"  Waste  not,  want  not,"  is  a  saying  worthy  of  special 


regard. 


The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  should 
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be  taken  into  account:  one  load  of  well-preserved 
manure,  from  the  heap  of  a  pains-taking  farmer,  is 
worth  two  loads  of  his  who  is  careless — this  is  fifty 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former.  Guano  cannot  be 
objected  to  as  a  manure,  for  it  abounds  in  fertilizing 
ingredients,  but  its  cost  is  objectionable.  In  our  cli- 
mate, the  same  amount  of  money  paid  for  guano,  if 
invested  in  stable-yard  manure,  would  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  land  in  the  long  run.  No  manure  is 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  furnished  by  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  In  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1850,  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  no  less  than  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  tons  of  guano  ;  this,  at  forty  dollars 
per  ton,  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  At  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  alone,  in  1851,  four  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  tons  were  imported;  if  sold 
at  the  price  quoted,  it  -yould  amount  to  but  little  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Of  all  the  concentrated  or  extraneous  manures, 
poudrette,  when  properly  manufactured,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be 
most  encouraged.  A  large  supply  of  this  excellent 
article  may  soon  be  expected  from  the  works  about 
being  established  by  Professor  Peyson,  a  clever 
French  Chemist  and  engineer,  who  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  for  disinfecting  or  deodorizing  cess 
pools,  and  the  converting  sewerage  and  putrescent 
substances  into  poudrette.  I  witnessed  an  experi- 
ment by  him  on  a  cess  pool  at  my  residence  last  May, 
when  he  deodorized  the  contents  of  an  old  deep  well 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  object  of  having 
it  done  under  my  inspection  was  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  the  disinfected  mass,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  process  he  conducted  would  not  destroy 
the  fertilizing  property  of  the  fecal  matter.  To  this 
end  I  applied  it  to  a  part  of  a  patch  laid  ofi"  for  ruta 
baga  turnip,  to  be  compared  with  other  very  strong 
manure,  principally  from  a  slaughter-house.  I  found 
the  poudrette,  through  all  the  stages  of  growing  the 
crop,  equally  as  effective  as  the  other  manure,  and 
giving  as  good  a  yield  in  turnips.  This  is  instanced 
to  show  what  science  can  do  for  agriculture,  and  to 
point  to  resources  not  often  taken  into  account  by 
farmers.  The  turning  this  offensive  matter,  which 
among  a  dense  population  is  a  source  of  inconveni- 
ence and  disease,  into  a  state  to  be  handled  with  less 
unpleasantness  than  good  stable  manure  can  be,  is  a 
triumph  to  science,  and,  if  properly  encouraged,  will 
add  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

To  speak  of  lime,  as  I  feel  bound  to  do,  in  connec- 
tion with  manure,  requires  no  small  degree  of  cour- 
age, knowing  the  great  value  you  place  upon  it. — 
Broadly,  then,  I  hold  it  not  to  be  a  manure,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  that  its  so  fre- 
quent application  upon  a  large  portion  of  your  land, 
the  heavy  loam  and  clay  lands,  is  not  only  destruc- 
tive of  the  real  manure  applied  to  those  soils,  but  to 
the  inherent  organic  fertility  found  in  them.  Quick- 
lime, spread  on  or  with  manure,  evolves  or  liberates 
the  most  active  elements  or  fertilizing  ingredients  in 
the  manure,  facilitating  their  escape  into  the  air. — 
Not  only  so,  but  so  long  as  its  causticity  continues, 
which,  from  the  large  portion  of  magnesia  generally 
found  in  lime — the  burning  process,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression — is  likely  to  be  kept  up  for  a 
long  time,  during  which  the  vegetable  ingredients  in 
the  soil  are  being  too  rapidly  and  unnecessarily  wast- 
ed, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  in- 


jury of  almost  every  su"l)sequent  crop  raised  upon  it. 
In  no  case  can  such  lime  be  safely  applied  in  quan- 
tity, as  is  customary,  except  where  the  soil  is  over- 
charged with  vegetable  mould  or  abounds  in  fibrous 
roots.  If  dressing  after  dressing  of  fifty  or  more 
bushels  of  caustic  lime  to  the  acre  be  applied  every 
four  or  five  years,  nothing  can  save  the  soil  from  the 
accumulated  injuries  thus  heaped  upon  it,  but  the 
application  of  a  great  deal  more  barn-yard  manure 
than,  under  the  condition  of  no  lime,  would  be  need- 
ed, to  counteract  or  repair  the  mischief  doing,  or  al- 
ready done  by  the  lime.  Here,  then,  is  a  needless 
expenditure  of  lime  and  manure,  which,  if  time 
would  permit  to  go  into  a  calculation  for  a  few  years, 
would  show  an  astounding  amount  in  dollars.  As 
well  might  you  be  found  heaping  wood  on  a  fire  to 
keep  up  a  comfortable  temperature  in  a  house  on  a 
cold  day,  while  you  kept  the  street  door  open  to  let 
in  the  cold,  when  half  the  fuel  would  serve  to  keep 
the  house  warm  if  the  door  were  shut,  as  to  apply 
caustic  lime  to  heavy  limestone  land,  in  quantity  as 
it  is  usually  applied,  thereby  rendering  it  so  neces- 
sary to  put  on  so  much  more  manure  to  modify  it. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
lime  and  manure,  suppose  a  heap  of  rich  manure  re- 
moved from  where  it  had  stood  some  time  in  a  field, 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood  being  surcharged  with  the 
liquid  it  had  absorbed  from  the  heap.  If  seeded  in 
this  condition,  the  grain  would  not  head  or  fill — at 
best  it  would  be  rusted  or  choked  with  weeds.  In 
such  a  case,  what  would  be  the  readiest  method  a 
farmer  could  adopt  to  restore  this  over-rich  spot  to 
usefulness  ?  Why,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
administer  to  the  soil  a  strong  dose  of  quick-lime,  by 
trenching  and  mixing  it  well  in,  throughout  the  spot 
affected.  This  would  put  its  plethora  to  a  purgation, 
and  soon  render  it  lean  enough  for  active  service. — 
On  the  other  hand,  a  scabby  spot,  left  on  a  field  by  a 
heap  of  lime,  can  be  restored  by  pouring  a  quantity 
of  liquid  manure  upon  it,  or  by  trenching  in  well- 
rotted  barn-yard  manure,  in  excess.  By  this  it  would 
seem  that  lime,  in  some  degree,  is  as  antagonistic  to 
manure  as  the  sun  is  to  moisture.  But  it  may  be 
claimed  that  lime  is  made  use  of  as  an  agent  to  pre- 
pare food  for  plants :  be  it  so  then,  and  allow  that  in 
some  cases  its  services  are  useful ;  would  that  justify 
its  indiscriminate  application  as  a  feeder,  as  well 
where  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  in  his  line,  as 
where  there  was  something  he  could  do  lawfully. 

In  the  general,  lime  is  so  wasteful  and  ravenous  a 
cook,  that  he  sometimes  consumes  more  than  he 
fui-nishes  to  the  family  of  plants  it  is  intended  he 
should  provide  for ;  nay,  it  may  be  suspected,  that 
when  his  allotted  means  fail  to  appease  his  gnawing 
appetite,  he  will  feed  on  the  .plants  themselves, 
though  they  may  have  a  little  of  his  own  blood  in 
them.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  take  this  as  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  lime.  As  an  agent,  it  is  useful  in 
meliorating  certain  conditions  of  soil,  if  judiciously 
applied.  Light  sandy,  micacious  or  isinglass,  red 
shale  and  slaty  soils,  may  in  general  be  benefitted  by 
dressings  of  lime ;  but  on  clayey  limestone  soil  I 
shoiild  deem  its  application  unnecessary,  if  not  inju- 
rious. To  mix  in  a  good  dressing  of  common  sand, 
would  be  more  rational  by  far  than  throwing  lims 
into  it.  The  sand  would  be  harmless  at  least ;  the 
lime  in  my  judgment  could  not  be  so.  If  the  value 
of  the  lime,  so  inappropriately  applied,  were  expend- 
ed in  wood  ashes  and  pulverized  charcoal,  it  would 
show  results  incomparably  remunerative.  In  thus 
pronouncing  so  unequivocally  upon  the  merits  of  lime, 
I  am  aware  of  the  risk  incurred;  but  if  it  should  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  to  a  closer  observation 
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of  its  efiFects  by  others,  I  shall  feel  fully  compensated, 
and  content  me,  in  abiding  an  unprejudiced  verdict, 
on  the  opinion  so  frankly  avowed. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  on  another  agent, 
Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris ;  and  here  I  feel  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  admit  its  surprising  beneficial  effects 
on  soils  and  vegetation.  That  so  small  a  modicum 
of  this  cheap  and  easily  applied  mineral  should  exhi- 
bit such  wonderful  influence  in  conservating  the  fer- 
tility and  capability  of  land  to  sustain  it  so  ably 
under  the  exhausting  process  of  producing,  must  as- 
tonish every  experienced  and  experimental  farmer ! 
The  question,  as  to  how  it  acts,  is  one  that  has  chal- 
lenged the  observation  of  many  inquiring  minds,  and 
ieems  at  this  day  not  to  be  fully  settled.  Some  hold 
that  it  supplies,  in  itself,  an  element  necessary  to  the 
development,  growth,  and  perfoctability  of  plants,  in- 
asmuch as  gypsum,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  it  supplies, 
are  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants.  Others  main- 
tain that  its  beneficial  agency  consists  in  its  conser- 
vative capacity  to  husband,  or  prevent  the  escape  of 
ammonia  and  other  subtile  elements  of  fertility  in 
the  manure  and  soil,  fixing  or  retaining  them  in  the 
soil,  so  as  the  plants  may  feed  upon  them  through  all 
the  stages  of  vegetating.  To  this  latter  theory  I  am 
fully  inclined.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  other  opinion 
rely  upon,  as  already  stated,  the  evidence  of  gypsum 
being  found  in  the  plants  ;  and  hence  ihe  necessity 
of  an  adventitious  supply  of  gypsum,  lest  the  land 
should  be  destitute  of  this  indispensable  ingredient. 
But  taking  this  plausible  deduction  into  view,  how 
could  so  small  a  quantity  as  a  bushel  of  plaster,  sown 
on  the  surface  of  an  acre  of  land,  considering  its  in- 
solul:)ility,  be  taken  up  in  so  short  a  period  as  the 
season  of  growth  by  a  plant,  such  as  wheat  for  in- 
stance, whose  roots  penetrate  so  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ?  The  shortness  of  the  period  of  growth 
will  more  forcibly  apply  to  clover  and  grass  for  mo^v- 
ing,  which,  from  the  time  the  plaster  is  applied,  till 
the  harvesting  of  these  crops,  less  than  throe  months, 
would  be  too  short  a  period  to  expect  they  could 
have  taken  up  the  plaster  sown  upon  them.  That 
they  did  not  take  it  up,  or  any  of  it,  is  probable : 
that  they  did  take  it  up,  could  only  be  proven  by 
chemical  tests  hardly  possible,  it  is  presumed,  to  con- 
duct to  any  positive  certainty. 

The  theory,  then,  that  the  gypsum  exerts  an  influ- 
ence merely,  or  only,  in  holding  in  solution,  as  che- 
mists would  say,  the  fertilizing  gases  for  the  use  of 
the  plants,  seems  unquestionable.  I  am  strenoihen- 
ed  in  this  by  experience  in  sprinkling  plaster  daily 
in  my  stables,  for  years,  on  the  removal  of  the  litter 
and  dung:  its  effect  is,  to  abate  at  once  the  effluvia, 
showing  the  influence  it  exerts  over  the  ammonia. — 
Let  any  one  try  its  effects  in  a  foul  stable,  and  he 
will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  nature  of  the  service  it 
performs,  and  its  great  utility  in  preserving  the  vol- 
atile portion  of  the  manure,  so  essential  to  its  strength 
and  good  quality. 

An  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  me  last  July 
for  proving  its  effects  in  this  regard.  The  manure 
used  on  the  ruta  baga  patch  already  alluded  to,  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  poudretto,  was  principally 
from  a  slaughter-house  ;  it  was  particularly  odorous, 
and  I  had  it  plowed  in  as  soon  as  possible.  A  few 
days  afterward  there  came  on  a  heavy  rain  succeed- 
ed by  a  sultry  sun,  and  the  patch  became  very  noi- 
some ;  had  a  bushel  of  plaster  immediately  sown  upon 
it;  was  present  when  the  sowing  commenced,  but  left, 
and  returned  to  the  patch  as  the  operation  was  fin- 
ished, and  was  gratified  to  find  that  in  so  short  a 
period,  about  an  hour,  the  disagreeable  odor  had  al- 
most entirely  subsided.     From  this,  is  it  not  manifest 


that  it  was  owing  to  the  action  of  the  gypsum  that 
the  offensive  smell  was  abated,  and  that  the  strono- 
effluvia  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  ammonia 
escaping  from  the  soil,  which  had  so  recently  been 
impregnated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  putrefaction 
from  the  slaughter-house  manure?  Then,  did  the 
gypsum  neutralize  or  destroy  the  fertilizing  gas, 
which  was  poisoning  the  atmosphere?  or  did  they 
both  unite,  from  tlie  principle  of  affinity  or  attraction? 
I  believe  they  united.  The  plaster,  in  descending, 
may  have  carried  so  much  of  the  gas  with  it  as  fetl 
in  its  way,  purifying  or  relieving  the  air  of  it  so  far ; 
and,  when  lodged  on  the  ground,  became  a  receiver 
to  take  in,  or  a  lid  to  cover  the  volatile  elements  of 
fertility  that  would  escape — holding  them  until 
rains  and  dews  should  wash  them  from  its  embrace 
to  enrich  the  soil,  and  furnish  fuod  to  the  rootlets  of 
the  plants  that  nestle  beneath,  waiting  for  the  pre- 
cious tricklings.  If  this  simple  explanation  shows, 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  action  and  influ- 
ence of  gypsum,  how  insensible  then  must  the  farmer 
be  to  his  own  interests,  who  will  not  provide  a  suita- 
ble supply  of  this  perfect  God-send  of  a  suljstance, 
wherewith  to  sprinkle  his  stables,  his  manure,  and 
his  fields  ? 

While  treating  of  plaster,  clover,  from  association, 
naturally  presents  itself;  and  as  time  will  not  permit 
to  enter  upon  cropping  and  culture,  I  feel  inclined  to 
make  a  passing  remark  upon  it  hero.  There  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  clover  is  favorable  to  the  land 
as  a  non-exhauster,  if  not  an  enricher  of  the  soil. — 
If  it  derive  this  character  from  the  idea  that  it  draws 
more  nour  shment  from  the  air  than  the  soil,  I  beg 
leave  to  dissent.  I  am  not  much  of  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  atmospheric  nutriment,  and  yet  I  am  not 
prepared  to  reject  it  in  toto.  A  close  observation 
will  establish,  I  think,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  shade 
the  clover  imparts  to  the  land  that  it  exhausts  so  lit- 
tle of  the  soil.  Buckwheat  furnishes  another  instance, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  supply  required  to  fill 
the  head  or  mature  the  grain  in  the  buckwheat,  is 
greater  than  what  is  needed  to  form  the  flowers  of 
the  clover.  Shade  is  a  wonderful  consei-vator  of  soil ; 
and  this  suggests  liow  careful  we  should  be  to  expose 
our  land  as  little  as  possible,  in  a  bare  or  naked  state, 
to  the  severity  of  our  summer  suns  and  winter  frosts. 
But  to  shade  may  be  reckoned  tJie  loss  sustained  in  the 
clover,  and  consequent  gain  to  the  land,  from  so  much 
of  it  being  left  on  the  field  at  liay-making,  especially 
when  the  clover  is  grown  with  timothy,  a  practice  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  top-dressing 
thus  given  involuntarily  to  the  land,  from  the  best 
and  strongest  parts  of  the  clover — the  fine  leaves  and 
flowers,  strewn  around — contril^utcs  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  good  condition  claimed  for  the  soil  after 
crops  of  clover ;  add  to  this,  the  quantity  of  clover 
roots  spewed  out  upon  the  land  through  freezing  and 
thawing,  left  to  rot  upon  it,  and  you  have  almost 
the  sum  total  of  the  causes  wliich  load  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  clover  is  a  non-exhauster,  or  improver  of 
the  soil.  If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  proper  we 
should  look  closer  into  cause  and  effect,  and  not 
blindly  follow  illusive  practices,  so  subversive  of  our 
own  prosperity  ?  I  must  not  be  understood  as  con- 
demning tlie  practice  of  growing  clover:  I  condemn 
it  not,  but  insist  that  every  crop  grown  should  be 
well  husbanded,  and  put  to  its  proper  use,  and  not 
waited  on  the  field  where  it  is  grown.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  why  clover  and  ti- 
mothy should  not  be  grown  together.  One  ruling 
objection  is,  they  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  clover  be  cut  when  ready  for  mowing,  the  timothy 
cut  with  it  is  of  little  account,  not  having  attained  its 
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growth;  it  shrivels  astonishingly  in  the  sun  while 
drying ;  what  is  of  it  is  acid,  disagreeable  in  taste, 
and  unwholesome,  from  not  having  matured  or  ela- 
borated its,  sap.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  timothy 
is  left  to  ripen,  the  clover  then  is  almost  a  total  loss, 
nothino-  of  it  reaches  the  barn  fit  for  cattle,  or  even 
fit  to  supply  the  place  of  straw.  Independently  of 
this  if  a  tine  sod  is  desirable,  as  it  undoubtedly  should 
be  it  never  can  be  found  with  timothy  and  clover. 
Why  ?  Because,  from  the  start  at  growing  till  the 
end  of  their  respective  terms,  they  are  in  habit,  taste, 
and  condition  uncongenial,  and  therefore  inappropri- 
ately put  together.  While  growing  together  the  first 
season,  the  bushy  head  of  the  clover  pushes  aside  or 
smothers  the  tiny  blades  of  the  young  timothy ;  next 
spring,  much  of  the  clover  has  been  forced  from  the 
o-round  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  leaving  the  stems  and 
roots  of  the  timothy  sadly  exposed  to  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  March,  with  its  occasional  chilling  winds ; 
and  hence  the  impossibility  to  find  a  continuous,  com- 
pact sod,  on  any  field  thus  cropped.  And  who  takes 
the  pains  to  calculate  the  loss  on  spaces  left  bare 
where  the  clover  stood,  or  reflects  on  the  impropriety 
of  wasting  land  and  labor?  When  timothy  is  re- 
quired, it  should  be  sown  alone,  and  permitted  to 
mature  suitably  for  hay.  Orchard  grass^  and  clover 
may  be  sown  together,  because  they  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  and  delight  in  the  same  soil :  but  where  a 
good,  well-set  sod  is  wanted,  to  last  for  several  years, 
no  red  clover  should  be  sown  with  the  timothy  or 
orchard  grass.  The  clover  should  be  kept  by  itself, 
and  confined  to  fields  or  patches  intended  soon  to  be 
broken  up. 

There  is  another  remark,  however  it  may  conflict 
with  preconceived  opinion  or  established  usage,  a 
sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  make  ;  and  that  is,  of 
all  the  time-wasting,  land-cheating  practices,  none  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  of  turning  in  green 
crops,  as  a  succedaneum  for  manure.  In  whatever 
place  this  is  practiced,  however  strong  the  land  may 
be  at  the  start,  the  system,  if  persevered  in,  must  in- 
evitably bring  the  land,  its  owners  and  the  country 
into  a  state  of  poverty.  No  good  husbandman  would 
think  of  pursuing  such  a  course.  Think  of  the  time 
lost  in  preparing  ground  for  a  crop,  seeding  it, 
and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  mature,  to  be  gathered 
to  the  barn,  ploughing  it  under,  to  serve  as  manure 
to  the  land  on  which  it  was  raised !  Manure,  indeed! 
To  call  the  accidulated  water,  which  the  decomposi- 
tion of  partly  grown  clover,  buckwheat,  &c.,  produce, 
manure,  would  be  a  misnomer — the  calling  of  a  thing 
by  the  wrong  name.  Where  a  winter  crop  in  the 
spring  shows  unmistakeable  signs  of  proving  a  failure, 
a  clever  farmer  should,  and  would  plough  it  in,  and 
substitute  a  summer  crop  in  its  stead,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide against  loss  of  time  producing,  and  to  get  what 
he  could  for  the  manure  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
winter  crop  the  previous  fall.  It  is  intolerable,  the 
cant  of  want  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.as  ex- 
cuse for  turning  in  green  crops.  No  soil  that  is  well 
supplied  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  laid  down  to 
grass  occasionally  through  a  judicious  rotation,  can 
be  destitute  of  vegetable  matter.  If  the  turning  in, 
year  after  year,  scant  crops  of  clover  and  the  like,  be 
persisted  in,  the  land  so  treated  must,  in  a  brief  pe- 
riod become  not  only  destitute  of  vegetable  mould, 
but  of  every  other  organic  ingredient  necessary  to 
fertility. 

Two  considerations  should  ever  govern  the  practical 
farmer.  The  first  is,  the  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
taining his  land  in  high  condition — "good  heart,"  as 
it  is  termed.  The  second  is,  the  system  best  adapted 
to  impair  as  little  as  possible  the  first  or  main  object, 


through  a  judicious  adaptation  of  crops,  in  view  of 
profitable  yield,  at  the  least  possible  loss  to  the  soil. 
In  proportion  as  these  considerations  shall  influence, 
in  like  proportion  will  be  the  good  or  bad  culture  and 
husbandry  on  the  farm. 

To  maintain  land  in  good  condition,  there  is  no  re- 
sort within  my  experience  equal  to  soiling,  on  old 
well-cleared-farms ;  if  no  other  respect,  the  increase 
of  manure  dropped  in  the  stables  and  yard,  at  hand 
for  preserving,  instead  of  its  being  wasted  on  the 
lanes,  fields,  and  ditches,  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  provident  husbandman.  This  in- 
crease of  manure,  giving  increase  of  fertility  to  the 
soil,  and  by  consequence  increase  of  products,  is  so 
progressive,  and  mutually  so  self-sustaining  to  the 
cattle  and  land,  as  to  defy  calculation.  The  enlight- 
ened farmer,  who  has  experimented  on  it,  can  only 
compute  or  appreciate  its  multiplying  results.  It  is 
easier,  however,  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  depasturing 
exposed  uplands,  than  to  calculate  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  system  of  soiling  cattle ;  but  the 
one  will  in  some  degree  unfold  the  other.  Suppose 
we  begin  with  fifteen  head  of  grown  cattle,  and  in- 
quire how  many  acres,  under  our  fervid  suns,  would 
it  require  to  pasture  them  from  May  till  November, 
on  fields  of  artificial  grass,  denuded  before  the  pre- 
vious winter  had  set  in  to  impoverish  them  farther 
with  its  killing  frosts — the  cattle  to  be  turned  out  on 
the  first  of  May  in  condition  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases  ?  Why,  not  less  than  thirty  acres.  Now  I  aver 
that  five  acres  of  well  prepared  land,  near  to  the  barn, 
under  patches  of  rye,  clover,  and  orchard  grass,  lu- 
cerne and  corn,  to  be  cut  green,  and  fed  judiciously 
in  the  stables  or  sheds — the  cattle  having  a  spring  in 
some  spot  to  be  driven  to  for  water  and  exercise — 
would  sustain  these  fifteen  head  of  cattle  better  than 
the  thirty  acres  appointed  for  them  to  graze  on. — 
Here,  then,  is  a  saving  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
by  this  operation.  And  how  much  better  would  be 
the  condition  of  this  land  under  grain,  or  grass  for 
mowing,  than  it  could  be  under  the  continual  biting 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  ? — 
And  in  how  much  better  condition  would  be  the  cat- 
tle, having  plenty  of  juicy  food,  with  time  to  rest  and 
ruminate  in  the  shade,  to  that  of  ranging  all  day  un- 
der a  burning  sun,  tired  and  fatigued  in  limbs  and 
jaws,  gathering  a  scanty,  scorched  herbage,  that  but 
mocks  their  restless  cravings  ?  Add  to  this  the  quanti- 
ty of  manure  that  may  be  saved  in  these  two  months, 
with  the  increase  of  dairy  products,  and  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  beneficial  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem of  soiling.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  additional 
expense  in  wages  or  labor  incurred  in  cutting  and 
feeding  has  not  been  brought  forward.  Well,  let  us 
examine  this  item.  These  cattle  must  be  turned  out, 
and  brought  in  from  the  fields,  daily  to  be  milked  ; 
this,  under  the  circumstances,  by  no  means  rare,  of 
the  fields  being  distant  and  fences  not  very  good, 
consumes  time  and  breeds  confusion,  from  the  fre- 
quent interruption  to  other  work  having  to  be  sus- 
pended while  looking  after  the  cattle  that  have,  per- 
haps, broken  into  some  forbidden  field  or  thrown  the 
bars  down.  Then  allow  for  so  much  time  and  labor 
as  is  thus  spent  in  the  common  way,  and  you  have 
to  take  into  account  only  the  additional  unconsumed 
time  of  a  man  or  a  well-grown  boy,  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend  constantly  on  the  cattle  while  being 
soiled.  A  boy  who  can  milk,  clean  stables,  mow  a 
little  grass,  clover  or  corn,  wheel  it  on  a  barrow  to 
the  stables,  or  hitch  a  horse  to  haul  it,  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  undertaking :  but  even  should  a  full 
hand  be  required,  the  wages  for  two  months  would 
not  exceed  thirty  dollars ;  but  who  would  think  of 
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■wages,  when  the  work  is  chiefly  getting  manure  for 
the  mere  wheeling  it  out,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
stables  be  cleaned  out  as  they  should  be,  three  times 
a  day.  In  this  way  forty  to  fifty  head  of  cattle 
might  be  kept  for  milking  and  breeding,  upon  any 
commonly  good  farm  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
acres,  admitting  at  the  same  time  of  more  efficient 
cropping,  through  a  series  of  years,  than  if  but  some 
eight  or  ten  head  were  kept  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
even  these  to  be  turned  out  on  the  roads  and  lanes 
while  the  crops  are  in,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  until 
turned  in  upon  the  stubble  and  young  grass  with  the 
swine,  so  soon  as  the  grain  is  removed  from  the  fields. 
The  soiling  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  two 
months.  The  cattle  from  July  should  have  the  range 
of  the  mowed  grass  fields  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, with  the  stubble  land  in  due  time.  In  July,  the 
orchard,  grass  and  clover,  the  best  artificial  grass  for 
hay  and  pasture,  will  be  ready  for  second  cutting  ; 
but  no  good  husbandman,  who  values  the  condition 
of  his  land,  would  think  of  mowing  second  crop — the 
cattle  only  should  cut  it.  Second  crop  makes  poor 
fodder,  and  to  turn  in  the  cattle  so  soon  as  the  scythe 
has  ceased  mowing  either  first  or  second  crop,  be  it 
meadow  or  upland,  to  exterminate  the  roots  of  the 
grass  during  fall,  completely  denuding  the  fields 
when  winter  shall  have  set  in,  is  not  only  bad  policy 
but  wasteful  economy :  an  aci'e  or  more  of  turnip, 
and  other  roots,  would  serve  a  better  purpose  for 
winter  food  than  second  crop  grass  and  clover. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  Pennsylvania  that  her  cattle 
and  dairy  products  should  fall  so  far  short  of  New 
York.  The  census  of  1840,  if  it  can  be  relied  upon, 
with  that  of  1850,  as  far  as  has  been  given,  show  that 
we  fall  below  New  York  in  dairy  products  about 
eight  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  is  a  large 
item  in  one  product,  and  is  just  so  many  millions  a 
year  abstracted  or  lost  to  the  income  wealth  of  our 
Commonwealth.  Another  item  is  no  less  startling — 
it  is,  that  New  York  produced,  according  to  the  form- 
er census,  twenty  millions  of  bushels  potatoes  more 
than  Pennsylvania.  The  difference  in  dairy  products 
cannot  surprise,  when  the  difierence  is  perceived  in 
the  quality  of  our  butter  and  that  of  New  York — I 
alluded  to  salted  or  preserved  butter  for  winter  use ; 
ours  scarcely  averages  eight  cents  a  pound — a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  sells  from  five  to  six  cents  per 
pound  lor  grease — whilst  that  of  New  York  averages 
eighteen  cents  a  pound.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  New  York  butter  that  is 
sold  annually  in  the  Philadelphia  market — some  of 
it,  no  doubt,  consumed  in  Lancaster  and  neighboring 
counties — and  from  the  most  reliable  sources  am  led 
to  believe  that  it  falls  little  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  !  Here,  then,  is  the  money  of  farm- 
ing Pennsylvania  going  into  the  pocket  as  it  were  of 
New  York,  for  butter  alone,  to  the  tune  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  every  year,  to  sayrnothing  of 
cheese  and  potatoes.  Is  not  this  startling,  if  not 
shameful  ?  and  should  it  not  serve  to  rouse  us  to  a 
better  sense  of  our  own  interests  ?  Now,  a  cow  of 
same  breed  and  quality  will  cost  as  much  in  New 
York  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  land  and  climate  of 
the  latter  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  those  of  the 
former.  AVhat,  then,  makes  the  difierence  ?  Nothing, 
but  that  the  skill  of  the  one  in  dairy  products  and 
the  management  of  cattle,  is  greater  and  better  than 
the  other — a  difference  which  we  should  endeavor,  by 
all  means,  to  equalize  at  least. 

Tlie  time  I  had  intended  to  occupy  has  elapsed, 
and  therefore  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  adaptation  of  crops,  with 
their  culture,  are  necessarily  excluded.  My  principal 


object,  as  you  may  have  perceived,  was  to  promote 
the  furtherance  of  societies  such  as  yours,  believing 
as  I  do  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  improvements 
needed  in  culture  and  husbandry,  on  public  conside- 
rations as  well  as  on  individual  acconnt,  be  so  efiect- 
ually  accomplished  as  by  a  combined  effort  of  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  minds,  devoted  to  that  object. — 
One  word  as  to  the  adaptation  of  crops  to  the  soil. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  any  considerable  size, 
much  less  a  district  of  country,  but  exhibits  some  va- 
riety in  soil,  and  which  does  notrequire  a  special  and 
judicious  discriminalion  in  adapting  the  crops  to 
to  its  peculiarities.  To  follow,  then,  a  common  rota 
ti  )n,  as  if  the  soil  of  the  whole  were  common  or 
equal,  must  end  in  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  the 
f\irmer,  and  peculiar  loss  to  the  public  in  general. — 
Whether  from  this,  the  waste  of  manure  or  the  neg- 
lect to  husband  it,  or  inaptness  in  resource,  it  is  ap- 
parent the  lands  are  not  as  productive  as  they 
should  be.  If  they  be  ill  used,  wasted,  or  robbed  of 
their  fertility,  what  is  to  become  of  Pennsylvania 
when  they  shall  not  yield  their  adequate  and  natural 
increase  ?  Thousands  of  acres  of  fine  land  are  being 
doomed  annually  to  deterioration  through  a  vicious 
system,  by  their  owners,  who  are  little  better  than 
cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  destruction 
wantonly  perpetrated  by  the  tenants.  This  latter 
class  are  as  wolves  among  flocks,  ever  prowling  about, 
and  victimizing  wherever  they  come.  There  may  be 
some  honorable  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  charge, 
but  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  farm  under  rent, 
for  a  few  years,  but  has  its  character  sunk  and  its 
fertility  destroyed?  In  England,  and  some  parts  of 
Europe,  this  evil  is  well  provided  against  by  reme- 
dies, founded  as  well  on  public  policy,  conservative 
of  the  landed  interest,  as  protective  of  private  rights ; 
and  he  who  wantonly  deteriorates  the  soil  there,  is 
held  in  little  less  detestation  than  a  public  robber. 

If,  in  filling  up  the  broad  outline  broached  at  the 
beginning  with  such  detail  as  in  my  judgment  seemed 
best  calculated  to  subserve  the  great  cause  of  Agri- 
culture, I  have  drawn  too  largely.  Gentlemen,  upon 
your  time  and  patience,  fidelity  in  purpose  and  zeal 
in  executing  must  plead  my  excuse  for  any  seeming 
difiusiveness.  The  attentive  hearing,  howejer,  you 
have  afibrded  to  my  remarks,  loads  me  to  hope  no 
other  apology  is  necessary.  One  thing  at  least  is 
-certain,  that  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  service  I 
could  have  wished  to  render  to  the  cause  your  kind 
partiality  designated  me  to  promote. 

Eai-1  of  Seaham. 

This  month  we  give  a  portrait  of  the  distinguished 
bull,  Earl  of  Seaham  ( 10,181.)  lie  was  bred  by  John 
Stephenson,  Esq.,  of  AVolviston,  county  of  Durham, 
England,  and  was  calved  April  21st,  1848,  now  three 
years  old.  He  was  selected  by  IMr.  Stevens,  and  was 
imported  by  him  and  Colonel  Sherwood.  He  was 
shipped  from  Liverpool  in  June,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  in  August.  In  one  month  after  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  had  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  his  voy- 
age, he  was  exhiliited  at  the  Show  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany,  in  September, 
1850,  and  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best  two  year  old 
short  horn  bull  shown.  In  October,  he  was  exhibited 
at  the  cattle  show  of  the  American  Institute  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best 
short-horn  bull,  in  the  aged  class  of  short.horus,  or 
bulls  tw )  years  old  and  upwards.  Seaham  was 
shown  at  the  great  show  of  the  New  York  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  at  Rochester,  and  won  the  1st  prize  as 
the  best  bull  in  class  1,  short  horns. 

Earl  of  Seaham  is  of  the  famous  Princess  tribe  of 
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shorthorns,  that  is  so  eminent  for  style,  quality  and 
milking  capacity.  Col.  Sherwood's  Red  Rose,  now 
four  years  old,  whose  dam  is  a  sister  to  the  dam  of 
Seaham,  is  an  extraordinary  milker,  and  from  her 
milk,  in  25  days,  ending  on  the  Gth  of  June,  1851, 
there  were  made  40  pounds  of  butter.  Another  cow 
of  this  tribe,  Princess  I.,  now  owned  by  Ambrose 
Stevens,  New  York  city,  dam  of  prize  bull  Vane 
Tempest,  five  years  old,  sister  to  the  dam  of  the  Earl 
of  Seaham,  for  two  months  before  being  put  to  grass, 
this  season,  on  hay  and  turnips,  gave  daily  from  20 


to  25  quarts  of  rich  milk,  and  only  three  or  four  days 
during  these  sixty,  gave  less  than  23  quarts  a  day, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  days  of  the  sixty  reached  25 
quarts.  She  doubtless  would  have  made  as  much 
butter  as  Red  Rose,  had  the  experiment  been  tried. 

Earl  of  Seaham  was  got  by  Earl  of  Antrim  (10,171) 
— dam  Primrose  by  Napier  (6,238) — out  of  Rose  Ann 
by  Bellerophon  (3,110)— Rosette  by  Belvedere  (1,706) 
Red  Rose  by  Waterloo  (2,816) — Moss  Ross  by  Baron 
(58) — Angelina  by  Phenomenon  (491) — Anne  Bo- 
leyne  by  Favorite  (252) — Princess  by  Favorite  (252) 
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— Brighteyes  by  Favorite  (252) — Brighteyes  by  Hub- 
back  (319)— Brighteyes  by  Snowdon's  bull  (012)— 
Duchess  of  AthoU  by  Mastermann's  bull  (422)— 
Beauty  by  Harrison's  bull  (292) — Tripes  by  the 
Studley  bull  (626).  Tripes  was  bred  in  1748  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  of  Foxton,  out  of  a  cow  which  he  bought 
in  1739,  when  a  calf,  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Ketton. 
The  female  ancestors  of  Tripes  had  been  bred  by, 
and  in,  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stephenson  and  his  fa- 
ther, back  in  1684,  in  which  year  Mr.  Stephenson, 
of  Ackland,  Yorkshire,  bought  his  first  cow  of  the 
Princess  tribe  from  the  Aislabie  family,  of  Aislabie, 
in  Durham. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  Herd  Book  in  which  the 
bulls  are  recorded. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton,  the  enter- 
prising agricultural  book  publisher,  for  the  fine  cut 
of  the  Earl  of  Seaham.] 


THE  HOMESTEAD. 

[see  frontispiece.] 

The  beautiful  frontispiece  presented  in  this  num- 
ber, is  from  Wheeler's  "  Rural  Homes,"  published  by 
C.  Scribner,  of  New  York,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  various  elegant  designs  presented  in 
that  volume.  Although  at  first  sight  the  design  may 
strike  the  reader  as  partaking  too  much  of  the  an- 
cient style,  to  become  an  American  Homestead,  yet 
a  careful  examination  of  the  details  will  remove  this 
objection. 

The  plan  of  the  principal  floor  is  thus  disposed : 


No.  1  is  the  entrance  vestibule,  with  inner  doors 
shutting  it  out  from  the  hall.  No.  2.  The  vestibule 
is  twelve  feet  square ;  the  hall  eleven  feet  wide  by 
twenty-five  in  length.  This  hall  is  lighted  by  a  large 
window  looking  north,  and  communicates  through 
an  opening  also  shut  ofi"  by  double  doors,  with  the 
staircase  hall  and  vestibule  No.  7.  The  main  hall 
would,  from  the  nature  of  its  light,  be  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  would  be  also 
— as  it  should  be — at  all  times  a  cool  and  agreeable 
apartment. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  hall  is  a  door  leading 
into  the  library,  a  large  and  cheerful  room,  twenty- 
six  feet  by  sixteen,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  bay 
window,  and  at  the  end  a  stone  fire-proof  closet  re- 
cessed and  arched  overhead,  (No.  4,)  in  which  books, 
plate,  or  valuable  papers  could  safely  be  stored.  The 
drawing  room.  No.  5,  is  entered  from  the  main  hall, 
and  also  from  the  vestibule.  It  is  twenty-six  feet  by 
about  twenty  in  the  clear,  and  its  one  side  is,  by 
means  of  large  windows,  made  so  as  to  be  entirely 
opened  to  the  ombra.  Connected  with  the  drawing- 
room  is  a  small  boudoir  or  ladies'  room,  being  the 
first  story  of  the  tower,  and  is  thirteen  feet  square. — 
The  boudoir,  drawing-room,  and  library,  all  open  ou 
to  the  ombra,  a  large  and  agreeable  shade  room,  the 
natural  artistic  development  of  the  progress  Irom  the 
ancient  "  stoup."  This  is  a  delightful  place  for  sit- 
ting in,  and  as  an  easily  obtained  addition  to  a  suite 
of  rooms,  cannot  be  too  strongly  advocated  as  a  fea- 
ture in  American  domestic  architecture.  It  could 
be  enclosed  with  glass  in  the  winter,  and  artificially 
warmed  ;  thus  used  as  an  enlargement  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  as  a  conservatory. 


The  stair-case  hall,  No.  7,  contains  the  principal 
stairway,  and  also  a  double  door  leading  on  to  a  ve- 
randa which  might  extend  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
including  the  western  side  of  the  boudoir  or  not,  as 
seemed  desirable. 


The  dining-room,  No.  8,  is  a  large  room,  twenty- 
four  by  seventeen  in  the  clear,  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
jecting western  window.  Communicating  with  this 
is  a  waiters'-pantry,  No.  9,  furnished  with  glass  and 
china  closets,  and  opening  into  a  yestibule,  No.  10, 
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in  which  are  stairways,  leading  to  the  kitchen  below, 
and  to  the  floor  above,  and  also  a  door  into  the  main 
hall. 

I  have  in  this  design  assumed  that  the  land  so  falls 
away  on  the  northern  side  as  to  permit  the  kitchens 
to  be  in  a  basement  below,  hence  the  arrangement  of 
the  domestic  offices  is  not  shown  ;  but  if  more  desi- 
rable, they  could  easily  be  extended  in  awing  jutting 
out  towards  the  north,  and  made  to  communicate 
with  the  pantry  as  at  present  shown.  The  spot  upon 
which  this  design  was  studied  had  the  ground  so 
falling  away,  and  induced  the  arrangement  I  have 
given. 

The  chamber  plan  gives  ample  accommodation  for 
a  large  family,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  rooms  for 


guests. 


It  is  thus  arranged  : 


The  staircase  leada  to  a  landing  on  which  is  a  door 
into  chamber  No.  1,  over  the  boudoir,  which,  not  be- 
ing so  high  as  the  drawing-room,  etc.,  is  entered  upon 
a  different  level  above,  to  that  of  the  floor  over  the 
main  portion  of  the  house.  Above  this  is  another 
room  of  similar  size,  and  then  a  space  in  which  is  a 
stairway  leading  to  the  observatory  or  upper  story  of 
the  tower. 

Continuing  up  the  main  entrance,  the  vestibule 
shown  upon  the  plan  is  reached ;  this  is  nine  feet  by 
nineteen.  A  door  in  this  leads  to  a  large  sleeping- 
room.  No.  2,  the  same  size  as  the  dining-room  below, 
and  to  which  is  a  dressing-room,  not  shown  upon  the 
plan,  but  occupying  the  place  designated  by  No.  3. 

This  room  (No.  3),  containing  a  bathing  apparatus, 
etc.,  is  on  a  level  with  a  landing  on  the  servants' 


staircase,  and  is  entered  by  descending  a  few  steps 
from  the  spacious  hall  or  corridor  over  the  hall  be- 
low. As  this  room  need  not  be  more  than  eight  feet 
high,  a  dressing-room  might  be  contrived  over  it 
from  the  chamber  last  spoken  of,  a  step  or  two  being 
made  between  the  floors.  No.  4  and  No.  5,  are  cham- 
bers over  the  drawing-room,  each  of  ample  size  and 
well  provided  with  roomy  closets. 

No.  6  is  over  the  entrance  vestibule,  and  the  re- 
cessed closet  below  is  thrown  into  the  room,  thereby 
making  it  a  very  convenient  shape  for  a  bed.  No.  7, 
is  a  room  the  full  extent  of  the  spacious  library  be- 
low, and  over  the  bay-window,  a  balcony  is  obtained 
entered  from  French  windows.  Nos.  8  and  9  are 
closets. 

Above  this  the  roofs  would  permit  cool,  well-venti- 
lated, and  large  sleeping-rooms  for  servants,  and  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  provision  for  the  repose 
of  guests  is  as  hospitably  ample  as  would  probably 
be  needed. 


Triumph  of  American  Skill.— Mr.  W.  H.  Carr, 
proprietor  of  Croasdale's  Seed  Drill  and  Broad  Cast 
Sower,  has  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  India  Rub- 
ber Pocket  Combs,  which  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
point  of  finish,  but  give  promise  of  great  durability. 
So  closely  do  they  resemble  the  buffalo  horn,  that 
the  most  practised  eye  would  scarcely  detect  the  dif- 
ference. For  this  novel  application  of  India  Rubber, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  whose  dis- 
coveries of  the  various  uses  to  which  this  gum  may 
be  applied,  have  not  only  conferred  additional  lustre 
upon  American  ingenuity,  and  immense  benefits  up- 
on the  community  at  large ;  but  have  served  to  re- 
ward him  richly  for  his  labors.  The  uses  to  which  j 
the  prepared  gum  is  now  succeptible  of  application, 
are  said  to  be  almost  infinite. 

B^°>  See  that  your  implements  are  in  good  order. 
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(Hommunicatious. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Why  farmer  «  M,"  lost  his  Cows. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Some  three  years  siace,  in  passing 
a  neighbor's  farm,  a  most  most  noisome  stench  sa- 
luted my  nostrils.  A  glance  served  to  explain  the 
cause.  My  neighbor's  cow  had  died,  as  I  supposed, 
from  hoven ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  carcass 
had  been  dragged  to  a  distant  part  of  the  farm  to  be 
devoured  by  the  dogs  and  crows,  and  fill  the  atmos- 
phere with  its  unhealthy  odor.  Neighbor  M.  being 
one  of  those  who  regarded  all  improvements  upon 
the  old  system  of  farming  as  downright,  dangerous 
innovations,  I  thought  this  would  be  a  fine  opportu- 
nity of  convincing  him  of  his  error,  and  accordingly 
called  upon  him  as  I  passed  his  house.  After  a  litr 
tie  general  conversation,  I  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  dead  cow,  by  enquiring  the  cause  of  her  death 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  for  her  recovery. 
As  I  anticipated,  she  had  indulged  too  freely  in  the 
use  of  rank  young  clover,  and  that  the  old  and  cruel 
remedy  of  stabbing  had  been  tried  to  relieve  her ; 
with  what  success  the  putrefying  carcass  in  the  dis- 
tant fence  corner  too  plainly  told.  Upon  asking 
whether  no  other  remedies  had  been  tried,  he  assured 
me  he  knew  of  none.  I  then  mentioned  to  him  the 
efficacy  of  the  tarred-straw  hand,  referring  to  several 
cases,  in  every  one  of  which  it  had  proven  success- 
ful. This  had  the  desired  effect.  He  immediately 
became  anxious  to  know  all  about  the  method  of 
using  it;  which  information  I  freely  gave  him,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him  that  I  had  learned  this 
simple,  but  almost  certain  cure,  from  a  source  which 
I  knew  he  held  in  utter  contempt — an  Agricultural 
Periodical.  After  pondering  for  a  moment  upon  the 
information  he  had  received,  he  looked  lue  earnestly 
in  the  face,  and  with  an  expression  of  seriousness, 
almost  ludicrous,  remarked,  "  Neighbor  B,  I  have 
been  acting  the  part  of  a  very  foolish  man  in  under- 
rating the  value  of  papers  devoted  to  farming.  The 
fine  cow  lying  out  yonder  is  not  the  first  I  have  lost. 
Last  summer  I  lost  two  others  with  the  same  disease  ; 
and  all  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  Imiirht 

"  to 

have  acquired  at  an  expense  of  a  dollar  or  two  year- 
ly. We  learn  wisdom  from  experience,  and  I  will 
for  the  future  strive  to  repair  the  error  into  which  I 
have  f^illen  by  taking  at  least  one  Agricultural  pa- 
per." In  this  mood  of  mind  I  left  him,  fully  satis- 
fied Avith  the  success  of  my  errand.  M.  is  nowa  reg- 
ular subscriber  to  several  Agricultural  periodicals  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  has  lost  no  cows  since  that 
time,  from  hoven.  If  you  conceive  this  simple  state- 
ment worth  presenting  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your 
service  ;  and  if  it  should  appear,  and  neighbor  M 
chance  to  see  it,  I  hope  he  will  pardon  the  use  I  have 
made  of  the  incident.  A.  L.  B. 

Franklin  county,  April  8,  1852. 

[Our  correspondent  did  not  entirely  fulfil  his  mis- 


sion to  his  neighbor,  although  he  did  well.  The  oc- 
casion was  susceptible  of  still  further  improvement. 
Every  portion  of  that  dead  cow's  carcass  might  have 
been  turned  to  valuable  account,  instead  of  merely 
furnishing  a  feast  to  troublesome  dogs  and  crows, 
and  poisoning  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  All 
well  informed  farmers  know  that  animal  substances 
possess  much  greater  fertilizing  properties  than  veg- 
etable. The  action  of  animal  manures  is  immediate. 
The  flesh  of  animals  not  only  decays  rapidly  itself, 
but  imparts  the  principle  to  other  organic  substances 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  blood  possesses  fertil- 
izing powers  in  an  equal  degree.  The  skin,  hair, 
hoofs,  horns  and  bones  might  all  have  been  converted 
to  profitable  use,  and  at  less  expense  and  trouble  than 
dragging  the  carcass  to  such  a  distance.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  cover  it  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  volatile  matter  when  decay  com- 
menced, and  the  result  would  have  been  a  fine  mass 
of  rich  fertilizing  compost,  which  would  have  served 
to  replace,  in  some  degree,  the  loss  of  the  animal. — 
Ed.]  

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Cultivation  of  locust  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  cultivation  of  the  locust  is  be- 
coming a  matter  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  as 
our  woodland  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  with  it  of 
course,  our  material  for  fencing.  To  keep  our  farms 
properly  enclosed,  as  every  farm  should  be,  locust 
posts  are  very  essential.  To  provide  against  a  con- 
tingency which,  in  a  few  years,  Avill  certainly  arrive, 
(in  our  county  at  least)  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  at  once  commencing  the  cultivation  of 
this  important  tree. 

The  locust  is  not  difficult  to  propagate.  Where  a 
plantation  or  nursery  is  to  be  raised  from  the  seed, 
the  plan  I  pursue  is  to  procure  the  seed  from  the 
trees  in  the  fall,  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  permitting 
it  to  remain  in  the  water  twelve  hours.  I  then  plant 
it  in  a  rich  mellow  soil.  It  germinates  very  readily  ; 
and  if  the  same  attention  is  paid  the  3'oung  trees, 
which  is  usually  given  to  fruit  trees,  in  three  years 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  to  the  road- 
side or  along  the  division  fences.  Care  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  not  to  set  them  out  (unless  properly 
protected)  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  cattle. 

By  commencing  with  the  seed  tliis  spring  and  sow- 
ing a  small  quantity  every  succeeding  spring,  in  the 
cuursc  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  a  sufficient  supply 
will  be  had  to  fence  any  reasonably  large  farm. — 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  may  seem  a  long  time  to  wait. 
So  it  is  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  that 
time  locust  posts  will  not  be  obtained  as  readily  as 
now,  the  objections  to  taking  time  by  the  foreli>ck, 
and  preparing  a  locust  nursery  at  once,  will  be  re- 
moved. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  relation  to  the 
durability   of  the   various  kinds   of  locust.      That 
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along  the  river  bottoms  has  always  been  considered 
the  best ;  but  from  close  observation,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  our  yellovr  locust  vrill  last  equally  as  long, 
even  if  grown  upon  a  poor  soil,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
used  after  it  attains  a  size  sufficiently  large  for  posts, 
the  longer  it  will  remain  under  ground  without  rot- 
tinjr  L.  S.  Reist. 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  Lancaster:  co.,  Pa. 

[Our  correspondent's  suggestions  are  worthy  at- 
tention, though  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  regard 
to  planting  locust  trees  along  division  fences.  If 
proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  dimuuition  of 
crops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees,  the  propriety  of  se- 
lecting some  other  place  will  become  apparent. 

The  Acacia  or  Locust  tree  combines,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  useful  with  the  beautiful.  It  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  ornamental  purposes,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  as  of  its  light  and 
pleasing  foliage,  and  graceful,  appearance,  where 
proper  attention  is  given  it.  French  writers  highly 
extol  the  properties  of  this  tree,  and  assert  that  its 
shade  encourages  the  growth  of  grass.  We  do  not 
know  this  to  be  the  case.  If  it  is,  the  objection  to 
planting  them  along  the  division  fences  of  the  farm 
would  be  removed.  At  all  events,  there  are  many 
spots  on  every  farm  which  might  be  profitably  devo- 
ted to  the  cultivation  of  the  locust. 

We  would  here  remark  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
propagating  the  Acacia,  by  young  trees  from  the 
nursery,  arises  from  the  want  of  care  in  transplanting. 
The  long  cylindrical  roots  which  it  throws  out  abun- 
dantly should  be  injured  as  little  as  possible,  and  as 
much  care  should  be  manifested  as  in  the  transplant- 
ing of  fruit  trees. 

The  Acacia  is  also  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
borers  oftheClytus  family.  If  examined  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  will  be  found 
to  abound  in  them,  and  the  females  busily  engaged 
in  depositing  their  snow-white  eggs  in  the  crevices. 
The  eggs  are  speedily  hatched,  and  the  grubs  burrow 
into  the  bark,  where  they  feed  until  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  they  become  torpid,  remaining  so  till 
spring,  at  which  time  they  bore  through  the  sap 
wood  into  the  trunk.  For  a  more  complete  description 
of  this  destructive  insect,with  illustrations  of  its  rav- 
ages, and  methods  ol  destroying  it,  see  pages  65 — 66, 
vol.  1  of  the  Farm  Journal. — Ed.] 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Cultivation  of  Indian  Corii. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  Farm  Journal  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  us,  and  the  favorable  impression  it 
has  already  made,  may  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee 
not  only  of  its  future  usefulness,  but  of  its  more  ex- 
tensive and  general  circulation  with  our  people.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  so  frequently  made  by 
you,  I  herewith  transmit  a  brief  account  of  what  Ave 
are  doing  in  this  neighborhood. 

One  of  our  principal  crops  is  Indian  corn,  which  is 


cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  My  mode  of 
raising  this  valuable  cereal  is,  to  take  a  clover  ley  of 
one  or  two  year's  standing,  haul  all  the  barn  yard 
manure,  (long  and  short)  I  intend  applying,  on  to  the 
ground  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  break  up 
the  sod  as  early  in  March  as  the  season  will  permit.  . 
The  plowing  is  done  as  deep  as  a  good  team  of  horses 
and  the  condition  of  the  ground  will  admit.  The 
ground  is  then  marked  out  four  feet  each  way,  and 
the  corn  planted  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  May. — 
My  seed  corn  is  prepared  as  follows  :  It  is  first  soaked 
in  a  strong  solution  of  salt-petre  for  twenty-four 
hours.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  water  is 
then  heated  and  poured  over  the  soaked  corn,  stir- 
ring the  whole  until  every  grain  is  well  coated  with 
the  tar.  Plaster  is  then  added,  and  the  stirring  con- 
tinued until  the  grains  separate  easily.  From  four 
to  six  grains  are  put  in  each  hill ;  and  as  soon  as 
fairly  up,  we  put  on  plaster  at  the  rate  of  a  small 
handful  to  each  hill.  We  then  go  through  it  with 
the  harrow  and  cultivator  alternately,  five  or  six  times, 
thus  effectually  keeping  down  the  grass  and  weeds, 
which  are  apt  to  become  troublesome  if  not  attended 
to  in  time. 

The  average  of  my  crop  is  about  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre;  someof  my  neighbor's  fields  producing  from 
sixty  to  eighty  bushels.  I  submit  herewith  a  statement- 
of  the  cost  and  profit  per  acre  of  cultivating  corn  iu 
this  vicinity,  estimating  fifty  bushels  as  the  average 
yield. 

Interest  on  land,  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  $3,00 

Manure  hauling  and  spreading,  2,00 

Breaking  sod,  1,50 

Harrowing,  50 

Marking  out  and  planting  seed,  80 

After  culture,  1,25 

Husking  and  hauling  to  market,  2,00 


$11,05 
The  whole  cost  of  producing  50  bushels  is  eleven 
dollars  and  five  cents,  or  twenty-two  cents  per  bushel. 
We  get  forty  cents  per  bushel  for  it  very  readily,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  nine  dollars,  clear  profit,  per  acre. 

A.  S.  Green. 
Yellow  Springs,  Blair  co.,  Pa. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Plowing  in  Green  Crops. 

In  the  address  of  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  delivered 
before  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society,  I 
find  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  practice  of. 
plowing  in  green  crops  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  soil. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  respectable  authority,  I ' ' 
beg  leave  to  examine  the  positions  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract. 

"  There  is  another  remark,  however  it  may  conflictfi 
with  preconceived  opinion  or  established  usage,  aT 
sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  make  ;  and  that  is,  of! 
all  the  time-wasting,  land-cheating  practices,  none  is  f 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  of  turning  in  green 
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crops,  as  a  succedaneum  for  manure.  In  whatever 
place  this  is  practiced,  however  strong  the  land  may 
be  at  the  start,  the  system,  if  persevered  in,  must  in- 
evitably bring  the  land,  its  owners  and  the  country 
into  ?  state  of  poverty.  No  good  husbandman  would 
think  of  pursuing  such  a  course.  Think  of  the  time 
lost  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a  crop,  seeding  it, 
and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  mature,  to  be  gathered 
to  the  barn,  ploughing  it  under,  to  serve  as  manure 
to  the  land  on  which  it  was  raised  !  Manure,  indeed! 
To  call  the  acidulated  water,  which  the  decomposi- 
tion of  partly  grown  clover,  buckwheat,  &c.  produce, 
manure  would  be  a  misnomer — the  calling  of  a  thing 
by  the  wrong  name." 

'  In  the  country  remote  from  cities  and  considerable 
villages,  tfce  farmer  can  only  obtain  such  manure  as 
can  be  raised  on  his  own  land,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  do  not  belong  to  the  stable  or  barnyard — for 
instance,  Gypsum.  Farmers  near  cities  should  not 
forget  this  fact,  and  write  as  though  exhaustless 
quantities  of  manure  w  erewithin  the  reach  of  every 
farmer. 

In  view  of  this,  I  contend  that  the  practice  of  tux'n 
ing  in  green  crops,  especialy  clover,  should  be  en- 
couraged and  practised  much  more  than  it  is.  Let 
a  crop  of  clover,  nearly  approaching  maturity,  be 
plowed  into  the  land,  and  it  must  result  in  far  more 
benefit  to  the  soil,  than  it  could  if  gathered  and  fed 
to  cattle,  sustaining  them  by  the  formation  of  bone, 
muscle  and  fat,  and,  after  unavoidable  waste  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  manure  carted  back  again  to 
the  land. 

But  Mr.  Gowen  ridicules  the  idea  of  calling  the 
green  crop  manure. 

Well,  if  it  contains  nothing  but  acidulated  water, 
how  do  cattle  live  and  fatten,  when  fed  on  it,  either 
in  a  green  state  or  dried,  besides  furnishing  valuable 
manure  ? 

In  this  country,  on  some  of  our  light  lands,  ?oe  liave 
to  make  a  soil,  and  we  do  it  by  the  use  of  clover  and 
plaster.  "We  turn  under  the  clover,  after  being  seed- 
ed two  or  three  years,  and  in  this  way  soils  that 
would  not,  when  new,  bring  more  than  two  bushels 
of  rye  to  the  acre,  now  produce  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  or  fifty  bushels  of  corn.  Thus  we  obtain  the 
means  of  making  a  manure  heap,  which  we  do  not 
neglect  to  draw  out  and  apply,  while  those  who  fol- 
•  low  the  skinning  process,  neglecting  to  feed  their 
I  lands  with  clover,  soon  find  themselves  destitute  of 
any  thing  for  the  manure  heap,  and  are  ready  to 
seek  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  west,  there  to  resume 
the  same  exhausting  process,  on  a  soil  able  to  bear 
it  longer. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Gowen  should  have  given  the 
wi'ight  of  his  name  and  fame,  as  an  agriculturist  and 
writer,  against  a  practice  so  beneficial,  (in  a  new 
Country  especially)  as  that  of  turning  in  green  crops, 
instead  of  greedily  taking  everything  off  the  land,  as 
our  most  unsuccessful  farmers  here  are  constantly 
doing. 

I  hope  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  who  read 


the  journal  will  consider  this  matter;  and  that  some 
may  give  us  their  views  and  lessons  from  their  own 
experience  on  this  subject. 

B.  Laporte. 
Asylum,  Bradford  co..  Pa.,  March  15,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Mules  vs.  Horses. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  in 
a  former  number  of  the  Farm  Journal,  a  very  sensible 
article  in  relation  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  mule 
for  farming  purposes.  The  reasoning  of  your  corres- 
pondent in  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  use  of 
mules,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  is,  I  think, 
conclusive,  and  should  have  great  weight  with  those 
who  are  hesitating  about  introducing  them  upon  their 
farms. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  used  mules  almost 
exclusively  for  the  general  purposes  of  my  farm,  I 
cheerfully  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Mumma's, 
in  their  favor.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  satisfy  the  Lancaster  County  far- 
mer, who,  during  his  whole  life,  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  use  and  sight  of  his  fine,  sleek-looking,  stout- 
limbed,  Conestoga  horse ;  that  the  more  delicately 
formed  mule  is  at  all  adapted  to  his  purposes.  But  the 
day  will  come  when  this  prejudice  will  be  removed 
and  mules  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise,  that  in  this  age 
of  improvement,  our  intelligent  farmers  should  so 
long  have  overlooked  their  merits. 

Mr.  M.  having  already  adverted  to  the  advantages 
which  farmers  would  derive  from  the  use  of  mules 
instead  of  horses,  I  feel  some  hesitancy  in  recurring 
to  the  subject ;  but  as  it  is  one  in  which  I  feel  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  your  readers  should  also  feel 
interested,  I  hope  they  will  pardon  me  for  again 
briefly  pressing  it  upon  their  attention. 

My  own  experience,  as   well  as  that  of  every  one 
whose  writings  on  the  subject  I  have  seen,  satisfies 
me,  that  the  farmer,  who  substitutes  mules  for  horses 
will  save  in  the  first  place  at  least  one-half  the  expense 
of  feed.     This  is  no  small  item  when  wheat  commands 
only  eighty  cents  per  bushel  and  corn  forty.     In  the 
second  place,  the  attention  requisite  for  the  mule  is 
far  less  than  that  needed  by  the  horse.     By  this  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  care  usually 
taken  of  the   former  is   what  it  should  be.     Their 
superior    hardiness   and   powers   of  endurance,  are 
frequently  made  the  excuse  for  cruel  and  barbarous 
treatment.     Let  the  mule  be  as  well  cared  for  as  his 
wants  require,  and  you  have  still  a  heavy  balance  in 
his  favor  over  the  horse.     Thirdly,  the  mule  has  the 
advantage   in   longevity — only   reaching   his   prime 
when  the  horse  becomes  more  than  useless  from  old 
ago.     Fourthly,  the  superior  hardness,  healthiness  of 
the  mule,  and  his  almost  total  exemption  from  disease, 
is  another  strong  argument  in  his  favor. 

Now,  summing  up  all  these  various  items,  does  It 
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not  appear  reasonable  that  the  farmer  may  with 
safety  commence  the  work  of  reform,  by  introducing 
a  mule  or  two  upon  his  farm  each  year.  If,  as  is 
very  probable,  the  lightness  of  the  mule  be  urged  as 
an  objection  to  him ;  this  can  be  very  easily  remedied. 
Select  the  largest  mares  and  jacks,  breed  from  them, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  breed  will  be  so 
much  improved  in  size  and  weight  as  completely  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  E.  Burford. 

P/iiladeljjhia  County, 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Protect  the  Birds. 

The  destruction  of  Birds  has  become  a  very  serious 
evil  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests; demanding  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  the 
increased  prosperity  of  our  country. 

This  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  and  as  a  consequence,  whatever  tends  to 
Increase  the  products  of  the  earth,  or  prevent  their 
liability  to  destruction,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
community. 

Since  the  return  of  spring  a  great  number  of  birds 
have  come  back  to  us  from  their  winter  quarters  in 
more  southern  latitudes,  rendering  our  fields  and 
woodlands  cheerful  with  their  melodies.  This  alone 
should  be  sufficient  protection  for  them  against  the 
evil  propensity  man  has  to  destroy  them. 

AVhilst  following  the  plow  the  past  few  weeks,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  of  what  great 
benefit  they  are  to  the  farmer.  As  I  was  turning  up 
the  fresh  earth,  a  flock  of  blackbirds  and  crows  were 
busily  engaged  in  picking  up  the  grubs  and  other 
worms,  which  are  ever  ready  to  destroy  the  crop  of 
corn,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  germinate.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  these  birds  have  done  more  good  by 
destroying  the  enemies  that  prey  on  the  young  corn, 
than  they  will  do  harm  by  eating  it  themselves.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  corn  crop  they  benefit;  there  are 
many  diOerent  species  of  birds  requiring  as  many 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  having  different  habits  of 
life,  each  in  turn  serving  the  best  interest  of  man. 

Some  resort  to  the  garden  in  search  of  the  insects 
that  feed  on  the  tender  vines  ;  some  are  engaged  in 
the  orchard  dislodging  from  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  the  lurking  Insect,  or  destroying  the 
caterpillars  that  feed  on  the  leaves ;  and  among  them 
all,  if  we  were  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  their  habits 
and  manner  of  living,  how  few  we  would  find  that 
are  a  real  Injury  to  the  farmer.  But  how  are  they 
regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  ?  If  a  black- 
bird chances  to  pull  a  few  stalks  of  corn,  all  his  former 
services  are  forgotten  and,  he  Is  regarded  only  as  a 
thief,  and  not  nnfrequently  expiates  the  crime  by  a 
forfeiture  of  his  life.  Should  an  unfortunate  wood- 
pecker or  robin  alight  on  a  fruit  tree,  and  pluck  a 
berry  ortwo;  notwithstanding  he  may  havedone  much 
by  his  labors  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  Insects,  that 


might  In  process  of  time,  not  only  have  destroyed  the 
fruit,  but  the  tree  also  ;  he  is  considered  an  intruder, 
and  the  farmer  in  his  ignorance  drives  bim  from  his 
premises.  It  is  altogether  wrong.  A  little  observa" 
tion  and  reflection  would  soon  convince  him  that  he 
is  doing  himself  an  Injury;  and  that  he  had  much 
better  take  sxich  measures  as  will  prevent  the  depre- 
dations of  hunters,  who  with  their  murderous  weapons 
are  fast  destroying  the  means  which  the  Creator,  na 
doubt,  intended  as  a  check  on  the  Increase  of  the  Insect 
tribes.  Agricola. 

New  London,  Cliester  County. 


Process  of  Dissolving  Bones. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Shubart,  of  Bethel, 
Berks  county,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  following 
directions,  furnished  by  our  correspondent,  S.  D.: 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Oxford,  April  5,  1852. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  correspondent  at  Bethel  pro- 
poses several  questions  on  the  process  of  dissolving 
bones,  that  It  will  give  pleasure  to  answer;  more  I 
especially  If  It  will  encourage  the  more  general  use  of 
so  valuable  a  fertilizer.  1st.  How  Jony  will  it  take  to 
dissolve  bones  in  their  natural  state,  unyround  ?  It 
would  require  so  long  a  time  that  it  would  Injure 
materially,  or  destroy  any  vessel  used  for  dissolving 
them  in,  and  would  require  too  much  acid ;  unless 
the  bon«s  were  first  burnt.  The  burning  rendering 
them  pervious  to  liquids,  they  would  dissolve  In  a 
short  time.  If  well  ground,  from  6  to  10  days,  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  them.  If  not  ground  fine,  It  will 
require  a  longer  time.  But  it  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  nearness  to  facilities  for  grinding  bones. 
Whether  the  loss  by  burning,of  the  inorganic  matter, 
so  rich  In  nitrogen.  Is  compensated  for  by  the  gain 
arising  from  the  additional  expense  necessary  to  have 
the  bones  gi'ound.  The  burning  of  the  bones  I  have 
never  tried,  and  cannot  describe  the  process — but  this 
means  of  rendering  them  available  has  been  highly 
recommended. 

In  what  kind  of  vessel  is  the  dissolving  performed  f  •  j 
Any  wooden  vessel  will  answer  the  purpose,  I  use 
our  common  meat  vessels,  cleansing  them  well  before 
and  after  use  ;  and  after  several  years  service  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  matei'Ially  Injured — the  bones  and 
acid  have  generally  remained  In  them  two  weeks,  and 
sometimes  longer. 

What  is  the  price  of  100  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  ? — 
It  can  be  obtained  from  Chapell,  Baltimore,  for  |2,50  J 
per  hundred  pounds,  by  taking  several  carboys,     Iti 
can  be  bought  for  about  the  same,  from  the  manufac-J 
turer  In  Philadelphia,  S.  D. 


Shanghai  and  Cochin  ChinaFowls. — Byreferencej 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Hunt;  those  who  desire] 
good,  young  fowls,  from  reliable  stock  and  at  fairj 
prices,  will  know  where  to  procure  them. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Fruit  Growing  iu  Peiiiisylvauia. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Notwithstanding  the  excellency  of 
the  quality,  and  the  extent  of  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural productions  of  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  certain  articles  for  which  our  metropolis  is  largely 
dependent  upon  other  States,  and  with  which  the 
large  cities  of  other  States  are  more  amply  supplied. 
In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  consumption  of  these 
articles  in  Philadelphia  is  a  large  source  of  revenue 
to  the  producers  of  other  States  ;  all  of  which  articles 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  abundantly  competent 
to  produce.  The  productions  referred  to  are  fruit, 
and  apples  especially.  The  time  was,  when  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  abundantly  supplied  with  apples 
grown  in  its  vicinity — these  fruit  orchards  which  flour- 
ished for  generations  in  the  virgin  soil,  have  become 
exhausted,  and  there  has  been  a  criminal  neglect  in 
not  supplying  their  places  by  subsequent  planting. — 
The  failure  is  a  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of 
those  particular  elements  in  the  soil  congenial  to  the 
production  of  the  apple,  and  we  are  now  dependent 
upon  other  States  for  a  supply  of  that  fruit.  The 
same  remark  is  true  also  with  regard  to  the  peach, 
and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  plum,  the  Philadelphia 
market  is  comparatively  destitute.  These  fruits  if 
successfully  grown  within  convenient  access  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  grower.  The  apples  of  western  New 
York  after  being  transported  hundred  of  miles  over 
the  canals,  find  a  profitable  market  in  Philadelphia 
and  London. 

Now  it  does  appear  reasonable,  that  with  the 
extension  of  our  railroads  through  our  wilderness 
country,  abounding  as  it  does,  in  all  the  richness  of  a 
virgin  soil,  and  one  of  the  best  adapted  in  the  world 
to  the  growth  of  fruit;  that  the  business  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  those  sections  would  be  one  of  immense  profit. 
These  lands  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  dollars  per 
acre,  within  convenient  reach  of  the  Philadelphia 
market.  We  have  glowing  accounts  of  the  profits  of 
the  plum  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Huds  n,  and 
there  cannot  be  areasonable  doubt  that  this  fruit  would 
thrive  equally  well  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  The 
plum  is  a  fruit  well  adapted  for  carriage  to  market, 
even  where  the  distance  is  considerable.  Many 
varieties  will  remain  sound  and  free  from  rot,  a  long 
time  after  being  taken  from  the  tree,  and  always 
command  a  ready  sale  in  Philadelphia. 

As  to  apples,  those  cultivated  for  our  own  or  a  for- 
eign market  should  be  of  the  long  keeping  varieties ; 
special  regard  being  also  had  to  the  qualities  of  size 
and  taste.  Many  of  the  apples  which  are  now  found 
in  the  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  other  markets  are 
apples  in  name  and  appearance  ;  but  as  unlike  them 
in  taste  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Insipid  and  taste- 
less, no  lover  of  that  valuable  fruit  would  for  a 
moment  encourage  the  cultivation  of  such  varieties. 


There  are  varieties  which  not  only  keep  well ;  but 
preserve  their  taste  until  mid-summer.  These  should 
be  chiefly  cultivated. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  western 
counties  of  our  State  will  have  a  thoroughfare  to  mar- 
ket. Does  it  not  therefore  become  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  to  the  farmers  in  those  sections  to  give 
their  attention  to  planting  orchards  now  ?  They  will 
find  a  ready  market  for  all  they  can  raise  ;  for  when 
the  demand  for  our  own  country  is  supplied,  the 
markets  of  the  old  world  are  open  to  receive  the  sur- 
plus. Western  New  York  has  already  been  pouring 
large  quantities  of  her  superabundance  of  fruit  into 
these  channels.  Why  should  not  Pennsylvania  com- 
pete with  her,  and  thus  add  to  the  wealth  of  our 
State  by  opening  a  new  branch  of  foreign  commerce? 

POMA. 

Chester  county,  April,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Why  liCave  Pennsylvania  ! 

Mr.  Editor  : — Would  It  not  be  well  if  correspond- 
ents for  your  Journal  could  be  had  In  every  county 
In  the  Commonwealth,  who  would  faithfully  describe 
the  agricultural  condition  of  their  respective  counties. 
The  importance  of  understanding  thoroughly  the  re- 
sources of  our  State  becomes  apparent  when  we  look 
at  the  tide  of  emigration  tending  westward,  and  the 
character  of  those  who  emigrate.  Many  of  them  are 
our  very  best  farmers — men  whose  loss  we  are  little 
able  to  sustain  at  this  time ;  and  who,  perhaps,  if 
properly  informed  of  the  advantages  which  portions 
of  our  own  State  oSer,  would  never  think  of  leaving 
it.  Lancaster,  Berks  and  other  of  our  best  farmed 
and  most  densely  populated  counties,  have  furnished, 
and  are  still  furnishing,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
emigrants.  Many  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  attest 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmers 
who  have  located  within  their  borders.  It  is  asserted, 
by  those  who  have  visited  them,  that  a  settlement  of 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  Keystone  State  in  the 
west,  is  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  settlers 
from  other  States.  The  neatness  and  stability  of 
their  dwellings,  out-buUdlngs  and  fences — the  char- 
acter of  their  stock,  and  the  substantial  and  comfort- 
able appearance  of  every  thing  around  them,  all  bear 
testimony  in  their  behalf.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  docs  it  not  become  a  matter  of  general  State  in- 
terest, to  say  nothing  of  State  pride,  to  retain  this 
valuable  portion  of  our  population  ?  I  think  so  ;  and 
therefore  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
inducements  which  a  portion,  at  least,  of  Centre  and 
Huntingdon  counties  holds  out  to  such  as  may  con- 
template emigrating  westward. 

In  Penn's  valley.  Centre  county,  land  of  as  good 
quality  as  that  of  the  famed  valley  of  Pequea,  in 
Lancaster  county,  with  improvements  equally  valua- 
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ble,  can  be  purchased  for  one- third  the  amount. — 
Why  this  great  difference  in  price  ?  Perhaps  you 
■will  say  the  difference  is  caused  by  the  greater  mar- 
ket facilities  possessed  by  the  Pequea  farmer.  So 
far  as  ■wheat  is  concerned,  the  odds  are  evidently  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are 
nearly  equal.  Our  heavy  iron  ■works,  and  the  fine 
lumbering  country  in  the  vicinity,  furnish  us  'with  an 
excellent  market  for  our  other  produce  ;  such  as  beef, 
butter,  eggs,  &c. — a  much  better  market  indeed  than 
can  be  found  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the 
■western  States  for  these  products. 

Our  soil  is,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  that  of 
Lancaster  county  for  wheat,  but  not  so  good  for  corn. 
The  average  of  the  wheat  crop  of  our  valley,  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  twenty-five  bushels  ;  and  of 
corn,  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  own  ci'op, 
and  that  of  several  of  my  neighbors,  exceeded  this. 
These  are  facts  offered  mainly  ■with  the  hope  of 
drawing  more  general  attention  to  this  subject. 

J.  S.  F. 

Perm's  Valley,  Centre  co.,  Pa. 

For  the  Farm  Journal, 
Mineral  food  for  the  young  Indian  Corn  plant. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  the 
Indian  Corn  plant,  gets  a  good  start ;  and  appears 
green  and  healthy  looking,  upon  its  first  shooting  out 
of  the  ground,  and  can  maintain  its  vigorous  appear- 
ance -whilst  young,  that  its  critical  period  is  past. 

In  the  last  number,  I  endeavored  to  explain  the 
use  of  Phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  other  fertilizers, 
that  should  be  supplied  to  corn  ground,  that  is  defi- 
cient in  the  mineral  constituents.  I  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  subject  further,  and  endeavor  to  show 
the  manner  in  ■which  this  most  important  crop  may 
be  materially  aided,  in  its  early  developement,  not- 
■withstanding  the  ground  in  which  it  is  planted,  may 
be  of  the  richest  that  usually  occurs  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

There  is  constant  danger  attending  the  raising  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  Indian  Corn,  incident  to  late 
Springs  and  early  Falls,  and  much  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  any  treatment  which  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  plant  to  maturity,  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble space  of  time. 

When  nature  undertakes  the  task  of  procreation, 
it  provides  a  store  of  all  the  essentials  for  the  early 
■wants  of  the  embryo.  But  nature  goes  no  farther, 
and  no  surplus  is  ever  found.  So  in  the  grain  of 
corn,  ■we  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  develope  the 
plant,  and  to  furnish  it  with  two  leaves  and  a  root, 
and  thus  supplied  with  the  means  of  procuring  its 
own  living,  leaves  it  to  its  new  resources. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  before  man  has  deprived  the 
goil  of  any  of  its  fei'tilizing  elements,  these  muni- 
ments were  sufficient  for  the  healthful  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  plants,  more  particularly  so  in  this  spon- 
taneous growth,  because   the  climate  and  length  of 


season  is  adapted  to  their  several  wants.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  artificial  production  of  Indi- 
an Corn,  and  therefore  we  must  use  our  endeavors  to 
aid  nature  by  artificially  supplying  the  plant  with  its 
necessary  food,  so  that  no  time  be  lost,  and  that  it  be 
not  retarded  by  cold  or  hunger. 

Let  us  take  the  Indian  Corn  plant,  just  at  the  pe- 
riod, when  its  stock  of  supplies  from  the  grain  is  ex- 
hausted, and  we  find  it  possessed  of  two  leaves  and 
a  root.  Up  to  this  time  the  phenomenon  of  growth, 
consists  in  absorption  of  water,  and  new  chemical 
arrangements  of  the  elements  originally  stored  away 
in  the  grain.  The  young  plant  is  now  prepared  to 
assimilate  food,  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  the 
earth.  This  process  is  very 'often  retarded  by  the  cold 
nature  of  the  ground,  usually  a  good  conductor,  and 
the  scanty  supply  of  mineral.  In  our  best  soils,  this 
latter  is  in  such  small  proportions,  that  although  am- 
ple after  the  roots  are  better  developed,  yet  very  in- 
sufficient for  a  speedy  growth  whilst  the  roots  are 
small  and  few. 

If,  therefore,  by  artificial  means,  we  can  supply 
immediately  to  the  roots,  heat  and  a  small  quantity 
of  such  matter  as  is  then  required,  we  will  aid  the 
plant  in  its  time  of  need,  and  when  further  develope- 
ment has  taken  place  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Wheat  bran  contains  in  abundance  all  the  constit- 
uents that  the  corn  plant  at  that,  or  any  other  stage 
of  its  growth,  derives  from  the  soil.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  ^  of  a  pint  of  bran  to  the  hill,  and  placing 
the  seed  in  it,  and  then  covering  the  whole  with  earth, 
we  will  place  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  young 
corn  all  that  for  the  time  being  is  required. 

The  bran  as  soon  as  it  has  become  wet,  will  enter 
into  decay  (eremacausis)  and  carbonic  acid  will  be 
formed  and  set  free.  Ileat  will  be  evolved.  The  free 
carbonic  acid  will  aid  in  dissolving  the  mineral  mat' 
ter,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
The  root  will  soon  extend  over  a  larger  surface  and 
will  be  adequate  to  continue  the  supply  without  this 
artificial  aid. 

Five  bushels  of  bran  by  double  measure,  will  be 
sufficient  per  acre,  and  the  farmer  will,  if  his  land  is 
in  good  order  otherwise,  be  generously  repaid  in  the 
harvest  time  of  his  corn. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  substances  that  I 
might  mention,  and  suggest  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  cheapness,  and 
complete  constitution,  I  have  chosen  it  for  an  example. 

J.  Blight  Browne. 

Gwynedd,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 


Lincolnshire  Pigs. — We  are  requested  to  state 
that  Mr.  Cyrus  Haldeman,  of  Bainbridge,  Lancaster 
county,  has  for  sale  a  number  of  pure  Lincolnshire 
pigs,  which  will  be  disposed  of  at  reasonable  rates. 
He  has  also  a  few  of  the  same,  crossed  with  the  Ches- 
ter county  breed,  which  he  will  sell. 
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The   Strawberry. 

We  copy  the  following,  together  with  the  cuts,  from 
a  neat  and  truly  useful  little  volume,  entitled  the 
Fruit  Grower's  Hand-Boole,  by  W.  G.  Waring,  of 
Boalsburg,  Centre  county : 

Comparative  outlines  of  Strawberries,  natural  size. 

Large 
Early 
Scarlet.  Hovey.  Alpine. 


Prolific  Hautbois. 


Burr's  New  Pine. 


The  Strawberry  is  at  once  the  earliest,  the  most 
exquisite,  most  salubrious,  and  most  readily  grown 
of  all  fruits  of  temperate  climes.  At  the  same  time, 
no  fruit  is  so  little  subject  to  disease  or  destruction 
by  insects  ;  yet,  owing  to  its  manner  of  growth  and 
bearing,  a  degree  of  care  and  culture  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary, but  indispensable. 

The  Strawberry  agrees  with  the  most  delicate 
stomachs,  and  its  free  use  is  always  salutary.  Im- 
mense quantities  are  grown  near  the  cities  and  sold 
at  high  prices  ;  an  average  of  200  bushels  per  day, 
supplied  to  Cincinnati,  only  accelerated  the  demand. 

Most  varieties  of  the  Strawberry  are  of  a  dioecious 
character;  some  are  therefore  positively  barren, 
while  others,  in  favorable  circumstances,  are  prolific 
beyond  any  other  fruit  on  the  same  area.  The  male 
and  female  plants  are  distinguished  by  their  blos- 
soms, 

a  b  c 


Perfect  or  Staminate,        Pistilate  or  Cemale  blos- 

herraaphroditebloiBom.    or  male  blosom.  Bom;  productive  if  grow- 

Productive.  Sterile.  ing   near  a   perfect  or 

Btaminate  plant. 

In  the  perfect  blossom,  (a)  the  central  part  is  the 
germ  of  the  strawberry,  having  a  perfect  pistil  (short 
tube ''or  'silk,')  for  each  seed  in  the  berry;  the 
small  stems  around  it  are  the  stamens.  In  the 
male  plant,  (b)  the  blossom  contains  abundance 
of    stamens,   but    no   (perfect)   pistils.      Varieties 


bearing  such  blossoms  are  worthless  ;  as  they  do  not 
produce  fruit,  their  strength  is  wholly  expended  in 
growth,  and  if  present  in  a  bed,  they  will  soon  over- 
run the  weaker  fruit-bearing  plants.  The  pistil- 
late blossom  (c)  contains  only  the  germ  of  the  ber- 
ry, with  perfect  pistils,  and  no  (perfect)  stamens.  It 
is  usually  smaller  than  the  staminate  blossom,  and 
looks  more  bare.  Mr.  Longworth's  German  vine- 
dresser expressed  the  difi"erencc,  by  saying  "  de  hus- 
band, he  have  de  beard,  {stamens,)  de  frow,  she  have 
none." 

The  proximity  of  staminate  or  perfect  blossoms  is 
essential  to  the  productiveness  of  pistillate  varieties, 
and  a  small  proportion  in  a  bed  is  suflScient  to_  en- 
sure a  full  crop.  Of  course  perfect  blossoming  kinds 
are  preferable  for  this  use,  as  they  will  produce  a 
crop  of  themselves.  Large  early  Scarlet  is  generally 
used,  as  it  is  an  excellent  and  productive  sort,  with 
perfect  stamens,  and  expands  its  blossoms  early. 

This  irregularity  in  the  character  of  the  strawber- 
ry plant,  (being  partly  perfect  and  partly  dioecious,) 
has  caused  much  perplexity  and  controversy  among 
cultivators,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the  true  condition 
of  the  case  has  been  determined. 

Soil  and  Culture. — The  best  soil  is  a  good  free 
loam,  and  it  should  be  made  deep  and  rich.  Set 
young  plants  either  in  August,  if  the  weather  is 
moist,  or  strong  (plants)  in  April ;  if  planted  in  the 
fall,  they  are  liable  to  freeze  out,  but  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  pressing  the  earth  firmly  around  them,  and 
covering  well  with  leaves,  or  evergreen  spray.  In 
cold  districts,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  beds  with  leaves 

or  straw  every  winter.  In 
planting,  the  long  fibrous 
roots  must  not  be  crowded 
together,  or  they  will 
mould  and  decay.  To  sep- 
arate them,  place  a  small 
clod  or  stone  {see  fgure) 
in  the  middle  of  the  hole, 
and  set  the  plant  astride 
on  its  summit,  spreading 
the  roots  so  as  to  depend 
regularly  around  it ;  then  fill  with  fine  mould  ;  water, 
and  if  necessary,  shade  for  a  few  days.  If  plants, 
received  from  a  distance,  appear  mouldy,  rinse  them 
thoroughly  with  water,  immediately  before  planting*. 
Mulch  well.  The  rows  may  be  about  18  to  24  inches 
apart  each  way ;  sometimes  they  are  left  wider  in 
one  direction  to  admit  a  cultivator.  Every  3d  or  4th 
row  or  ?4th  or  5tli  plant  should  be  staminate,  if  the 
rest  are  pistillate.  Iloe  and  suppress  runners,  and  in 
October  work  in  a  dressing  of  manure.  _  The  second 
spring,  hoe  once  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  mulch- 
ing of  leaves  or  litter.  If  proper  kinds  have  been 
planted,  there  will  be  a  full  crop.  In  October,  dig  in 
manure  as  before.  Dry  weather  at  the  season  of 
ripening,  greatly  reduces  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  strawberry  plant  fails  after  producing  one  or 
two  crops,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  train  a  succes- 
sion of  new  plants  fur  bearing.  This  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  habit  of  tlic  plant,  and  its  profusion 
of  runners ;  the  easiest  method  of  affecting  it,  is  to 
di'i'  under  in  strips  the  slants  which  have  just  borne 
fruit,  every  year  ;  leaving  equivalent  strips  of  young 
plants  for  fruiting  next  year;  the  growth  and  strength 
of  these  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  operation. 
If  the  bed  becomes  grassy,  it  is  best  to  form  anew 
one,  as  the  grass  cannot  be  extirpated  without  inju- 

*AppleB  gathered  into  large  piles  for  grinding,  have  been  pre- 
served from  decay,  by  pouring  water  on  them  weekly ;  the  fruit 
being  elevated  on  hurdles,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely 
through. 
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ry  to  the  plants.  As  the  suppression  of  weeds  is  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  difficulty  in  the  culture  of 
the  strawberry,  clean  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  care 
used  in  applying  manure  free  from  seeds.  A  small 
bed,  of  two  or  three  perches,  properly  managed,  will 
yield  an  abundant  supply  for  a  family. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
the  Chinese  Saloon,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  20,  1852. 

Dr.  Wm.  Brinckle,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  display  was  excellent.  The  long  centre  tables 
were  covered  with  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  in 
flower — a  number  of  which  were  shown  for  the  first 
time. 

In  Robert  Buist's  collection  were  Campanula  no- 
hilis  alba,  a  handsome  and  showy  plant ;  Arbutus  ne- 
palensis,  an  interesting  species ;  Epacris  liyacintlii- 
fiora,  Auricula  morning  star,  all  new  and  of  recent 
introduction  ;  and  two  large  and  fine  seedling  verbe- 
nas; Pimelia  spectabilis,  ih-vo^rngvi^  from  the  root 
innumerable  stems  bearing  umbels  of  pretty  whitish 
flowers ;  Acacia  conspicua ;  delicate  specimens  of 
Erica  pubescens  major,  p.  minor,  and  brunoides  ;  five 
species  of  Azaleas,  six  choice  Cinerarias,  Rhododen- 
drons, &c.,  also  a  dozen  of  Pansies.  In  Caleb  Cope's 
collection  were  a  Henfrya  scandens,  Passifiora  race- 
mosa,  dx.,  also  a  collection  of  Orcltidece — Gongora 
macidata,  G.  picta,  Orcidium  Lanceanum,  0.  Caven- 
ctishianum,  Maxillaria  striate ;  a  cut  flower  of  Victo- 
ria regia ;  a  moss  urn  and  basket  holding  choice  cut 
flowers;  a  basket  of  ripe  strawberries,  a  dish  of 
grapes,  and  a  dish  ot  mushrooms.  John  Sherwood 
exhibited  a  seedling  Rhododendron  hybridised  with 
Azalea  sinensis  which  is  partially  evergreen  and 
bears  beautiful  orange  colored  blossoms.  Joseph 
Ripka's  had  a  large  Rhododendron  Russellianum,  a 
hand  boquet  and  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  Robert  Cor- 
nelius' gardener,  brought  a  dozen  choice  everbloom- 
ing  roses,  as  many  pots  of  pansies,  and  a  display  of 
forced  vegetables,  comprising  a  dozen  of  cucumbers, 
half  a  dozen  cauliflowers,  four  varieties  of  lettuce, 
six  kinds  of  radishes,  peas  and  beans  in  pod,  aspa- 
ragus, &c.  Ch.  Sheets  presented  a  table  of  fine  ever- 
blooming  roses.  James  Powell  a  number  of  pansies 
in  pots.  And  from  Charles  Ilorton  of  the  State  of 
Maine  superior  Baldwin  apples. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  awarding  com- 
mittees : 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  for 

Roses — For  the  best  six  everblooming  to  C.  Sheets; 
for  the  second  best  do.,  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener 
to  R.  Cornelius. 

Pansies — For  the  best  six  to  James  Powell ;  for  the 
second  best  do.,  to  Wm.  Mcintosh,  foreman  to  Robt. 
Buist. 

Plants  in  pots — For  the  best  and  most  interesting 
collection  to  the  same  ;  for  the  second  best  do.,  to 
Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope. 

Boquet  design  of  cut  flowers — For  the  best  to  the 
same  ;  for  the  best  hand  Boquet  to  A.  Burnett,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Ripka. 

Basket  formed  ofcutfloivers — For  the  best  to  Thos. 
Meehan. 

And  a  special  premium  of  four  dollars  for  four  new 
plants  to  R.  Buist.  The  committee  noticed  a  stand 
of  choice  Orchidese  from  C.  Cope's  houses. 

The  committee  on  fruits  report  that  there  was  no 
competition  for  the  schedule  premiums.  They  ob- 
served, however,  a  basket  of  fine  strawberries  and  a 
dish  of  grapes  from  C.  Cope's  houses  ;^very  superior 


apples,  from  Chas.  Ilorton,  of  the  State  of  Maine  ;  to 
each  of  which  a  special  premium  of  one  dollar. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  report  that  they  award 
for  Cucumbers — for  the  best  four  specimens  to  Thomas 
Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius, 

Cauliflowers — For  the  best  three  heads  to  the  same. 

Vegetables — For  the  best  display  by  a  private  gar- 
dener to  the  same. 

A  special  premium  for  fine  early  peas  and  beans 
to  the  same.  Another  to  Thomas  Meehan  for  a  plate 
of  fine  mushrooms. 

The  committee  on  a  suitable  testimonial  to  the  late 
President,  reported  that  the  portrait  had  been  exe- 
cuted and  was  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms. 

The  conclusion  of  the  dissertation  of  R.  R.  Scott, 
on  the  superiority  of  the  Natural  System  of  Botany 
over  the  Linneasan,  or  Artificial,  was  read. 

A  prospectus  of  a  new  Horticultural  Journal,  call- 
ed the  Philadelphia  Florist,  the  specimen  number 
shown  appears  very  creditable  to  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, R.  R.  Scott,  a  member,  was  submitted. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inspect  all  the  gardens,  private  and  commercial, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  and  within  the  in- 
fluence of  this  Society.  That  the  proprietors  of  such 
gardens  be  requested  to  furnish  said  committee  with 
a  true  and  correct  statement  of  their  respective  estab- 
lishments, and  report  thereon. 

On  motion,  ordei'ed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  tendered  to  Capt.  Wm.  McMichael,  for  the  gift  of 
a  collection  of  flower  seeds  from  California. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  in  acknowl- 
edgment for  his  election  to  the  chair  of  Entomology 
in  the  Society,  was  read. 

Five  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 

Tho.  p.  James,  R.  Sec. 

American  Cutlery. — We  have  before  us  a  pocket 
knife  of  American  manufacture,  which  for  beauty  of 
finish  will  compare  favorably  with  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  English  cutlery.  It  is  from  the  works  of  the 
Waterville  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  Wa- 
terford,  Connecticut,  and  is  another  gratifying  evi- 
dence that  American  skill  and  enterprise  are  rapidly 
outstripping  the  long  vaunted  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish. We  have  used  pocket  and  pruning  knives  ma- 
nufactured by  this  company,  for  several  years  past, 
and  take  pleasure  in  commending  them  to  public  at- 
tention. 

Hydropathic    Encyclopedia,   Fowler  &    Wells,   New 
York. 

The  eighth  and  last  number  of  this  valuable  pub- 
lication has  been  received.  To  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  principles 
of  Hydropathy,  this  work  will  be  invaluable.  Every 
page  is  replete  with  instruction,  and  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  all. 

The  Model  Architect,  E.  S.  Jones  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Nos.7,8  and  9  of  this  JWO(?eZ  work  has  been  received. 
It  is  a  credit  not  only  to  the  publishers,  who  have 
got  it  up  in  the  most  beautiful  style  ;  but  the  designs 
of  buildings,  details,  &c.,  all  evince  that  a  master's 
hand  controls  the  work. 


Postage  of  the  Farm  Journal. — For  the  informa- 
tion of  all,  we  again  state  that  the  postage  on  the 
Farm  Journal,  tf  prepaid  quarterly,  is  one  cent  on 
each  number,  or  three  cents  per  quarter.  Any  higher 
charge  than  this  is  contrary  to  law. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 


Agents, 


The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 

"DitlCGS  ' 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,   South  3d  St.,  principal  agent  for 


Philadelphia. 
W.  H.  Spangler» 
B.  F.  Spangler, 
Geo.  Bergner, 
H.  Miner, 
J.  R.  Shrtock, 
H.  M.  Rawlins, 
A.  L.  Warfield, 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Chamber sburg.  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
York  Pa. 


and  of  Booksellers  generally. 


500  AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  We  therefore  invite 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
[postpaid)  on  the  subject ;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 


New  Cider  Mill  and  Root  Cutter. 

By  invitation,  on  Saturday,  April  24th,  in  company 
with  about  fifty  members  of  the  Legislature,  we  call- 
ed at  the  establishment  of  W.  0.  Hickok,  of  Harris- 
burg, for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  operation  of 
an  entirely  new  Cider  Mill  &  Press  and  Root  Cutter, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  H.,  and  for  which  he  has  taken 
measures  to  secure  a  patent.  It  is  a  small  machine, 
about  three  feet  square,  adapted  to  man  or  horse 
power,  very  simple  in  its  construction,  but  by  a  new 
and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cylinder,  capable 
of  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time.  A  half  bushel  of  apples  were 
placed  in  the  hopper,  and  with  one  man  power,  were 
run  through  in  the  space  of  forty  seconds.  The  pu- 
mace  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  grated 
rather  than  ground.  So  complete  was  the  process, 
that  the  cider  could  readily  be  squeezed  from  it  with 
the  hand.  It  passed  directly  from  the  cylinders  to  a 
tub  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  was  slid  under 
the  press,  and  in  oiie  minute  the  company  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  cider. 

Every  one  present  was  delighted,  not  only  with  the 
cider,  but  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
made.  We  confess  that  it  surpassed  every  thing  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen. 

After  drinking  the  cider,  Mr.  II.  substituted  an- 
other cylinder,  and  showed  the  capacity  of  tho  ma- 
chine for  cutting  roots,  &c.  A  peck  of  potatoes  was 
passed  through  it  in  a  few  seconds,  and  were  cut  into 
pieces  (not  grated)  of  a  size  admirably  adapted  for 
feeding  purposes.    In  this  particular,  it  commends 


itself  to  the  particular  attention  of  farmers.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  advertise- 
ment which  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

We  are  requested  to  say  that  the  machines  are  now 
for  sale,  and  on  our  own  authority  we  state  that  the 
price  is  within  the  limits  of  every  farmer's  purse. — 
Patent  rights  will  be  for  sale  so  soon  as  the  letters 
patent  are  issued,  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks. 

Economize  your  Manures. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  which  Agricul- 
tural science  has  made,  there  is  one  point  which  never 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  attained — we  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  cultivate  our  lands  successfully,  without 
the  aid  of  manure.     The  introduction  of  steam  has 
wrought  such  an  entire  revolution  in  machinery,  that 
we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  profitably  applied  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses so   far    as  plowing    and   many   other   of  the 
operations  of  the  farm  are  concerned.     The  electric 
telegraph  has  annihilated  space  and  time — facilitated 
the  transmission  of  news,  and  materially  changed  the 
character  of  many  important  departments  of  trade. — 
But  neither  steam  nor  the  telegraph  have  yet  been 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  exhausted  soils,  or  can 
supply  those  constituents  which  continued  vegetation 
in  the  form  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  &c.,  annually  take 
from  them.     There  is  no  soil,  however  fertile  it  may 
originally  be,  that  will  for  any  length  of  time,  bear 
without  partial,  and  often  complete  exhaustion,  a  sys- 
tem of  uninterrupted  cropping.      The  deep  rich  soils 
of  the  Western  praries,  the  fertility  of  which  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  and  to  which 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years,   the  application   of 
manure  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  prejudicial ;  now 
give  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  loss  of  productive 
power.     Thousands  of  acres  in   Pennsylvania  that 
once  yielded  abundant   crops,  (but  were  robbed  of 
their  very  life  by  improvident  farmers,)  and  which 
are  now  regarded  as  waste  lands;  also,  attest  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  the  future  increase  of  this 
gradual  but,  certain  dissipation  of  our  agricultural 
wealth. 

If  then  manures  are  so  vitally  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  is  it  not  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  for  every  man  who  has  an 
acre  of  land  to  cultivate,  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  nature — the  best  method  of  preparing — the 
most  economical  plan  of  securing — and  the  most  profit* 
ablcmodeofapplyingthcm?  The  generality  of  f\irmcr3 
never  look  beyond  the  mere  products  of  the  stable  for 
their  supply  of  this  all  important  material.  They 
appear  to  forget  that  they  possess  a  thousand  othei 
sources  from  which  fertilizing  matter  may  b'e  procured 
in  greater  or  less  quantities.  This  should  never  be. 
Every  fiirm  should  boast  not  only  a  well  cared-for 
barn-yard  manure  heap,  but,  also,  its  compost  heap 
at  every  point  where  a  sufficient  amount  of  enriching 
matter  to  form  one  may  be  found.    Let  the  farmer 
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who  relies  wholly  upon  his  stable  manure  reflect  a 
moment  upon  the  vast  amount  of  valuable,  organic 
and  inorganic  material  he  annually  loses  from  the 
want  of  a  very  little  care  and  attention.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  observation,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
his  carelessness^in  this  respect  is  a  source  of  continued 
and  very  frequently,  irreparable  loss.  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  inconveniences  and  losses  which  farmers 
siistain  in  meagre  crops  and  in  lands,  gradually,  but 
certainly  decreasing  in  value,  are  the  effects  of  this 
improvidence.  We  might  refer  to  the  various  and 
valuable  manures  which  even  many  of  our  very  best 
farmers  permit  to  be  wasted ;  but,  as  we  intend 
recurring  to  this  subject  again, we  shall  then  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  the  plainest  possible  manner  these 
drains  upon  the  farmer's  purse,  with  the  hope  of 
awakening  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  relation  to 
it.  

The  next  State  Fair. 

We  observe  that  a  number  of  our  newspaper  ex- 
changes announce  Lancaster  as  the  place  selected  for 
the  holding  of  the  next  State  Agricultural  Fair.  We 
have  not  learned  upon  what  authority  this  announce- 
ment has  been  made,  as  at  the  time  of  writing 
(April  24th)  the  Executive  Committee  have  not  de- 
termined where  it  shall  be  held.  The  probabilities, 
we  believe,  are,  that  Lancaster  will  be  the  favored 
spot,  as  we  understand  that  no  other  place  has  en- 
tered into  competition  with  it. 

Pretention  of  Gum  on  Peach  Trees. — A  practical 
gardener  informs  us  that  if  the  earth  is  removed 
from  the  roots  of  the  Peach  trees  affected  with  gum, 
to  a  distance  of  one  foot  immediately  around  the 
trunk,  and  finely  powdered  charcoal  applied  to  them 
the  thickness  of  an  inch,  that  it  will  eflectually  check 
the  flow  of  the  gum. 


County  Societies. — Quite  a  number  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies  throughout  the  State  have  ac- 
cepted our  proposition  to  send  them  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal in  return  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  head  quarters  of  each  Society.  So  soon  as  we 
hear  from  all,  we  shall  publish  the  list  entire,  in  or- 
der that  the  Journal  may  be  a  safe  directory  to  those 
who  desire  to  communitate  with  the  different  Socie- 
ties. 

Several  new  advertisements  were  received  too  late 
for  insertion  in  this  number. 


GUANO  WARE   HOUSE. 

Ko.  5-4  South   Wharves,  Beloto   Walnut  Street. 

Peruvian  and  Patagonia  Guano,  for  sale  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, in  barrels  and  bags,  on  reasonable  terms. 

JOSEPH  L.  JONES, 
No.  55,  South  AVharves,  Philadelphia. 

SHANGIIAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For   Sale. 
The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  & 
Shanghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  at  fair  prices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

PHILIP  HUNT, 
West  Phila.,  Chesnut  St.,  2nd  door  West  of  Pub.  School  House, 


JOHNSON'S  IMPROVED  REVOLVING  HAY 
AND  GRAIN  RAKE. 

THIS  Rake  is  got  ap  in  detached  pieces,  so  as  to  make  it  conve- 
nient for  transportation  and  storage,  and  so  complete  that  any  pair 
of  handles  and  shafts  will  fit  on  any  Rake  of  his  manufacture.  The 
above  Rake  can  be  obtained  of  the  subscriber  at  his  residence,  or 
at  his  Mills  near  Newark,  Delaware,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail 
They  can  also  be  obtained  at  my  several  agencies  established  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  which  exten- 
sive notice  has  already  been  given. 

The  utility  of  this  Rake  is  so  well  established  and  extensively 
known,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  upon  its  mer- 
its in  this  advertisement.  It  is  proper  however,  to  state  that  it  has 
always  been  awarded  the  premium,  at  Agricultural  Exhibitions 
where  the  competition  was  fair. 

The  utmost  care  is  observed  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  selection 
of  timber  for  these  Rakes.  None  but  the  best  b3ing  used  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  also  ironed  in  the  best  manner.  Having  been 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  for  thirty  years,  the  subscriber  is 
very  desirous  that  the  high  reputation  which  these  Rakes  have 
hitherto  maintained  should  be  sustained.  It  is  therefore  his  wish 
to  dispose  of  them  as  far  as  practicable,  by  wholesale, 

Dealers  in  Implements  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  orders  at 
an  early  day.  Orders  shall  be  filled  immediately,  and  the  Rakes 
delivered  at  the  most  convenient  landing  or  depot  for  further 
transportation. 

These  Rakes  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical  in  use, 
saving  their  cost  at  a  single  day's  raking  of  Hay  or  Grain.  They 
have  also  been  found  very  useful  in  taking  straw  from  a  thresher 
to  where  it  is  wanted  to  be  stacked.  W.  G.  JOHNSON. 

London  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

SIDLE' S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR^ 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  and  improved  Augur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon, carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  I  have  obtained  letters  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true — and  is  so  per- 
fectly simple  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
chanical principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  minutes 
— where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  make  money.  HENRY  SIDLE. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 


AGENCY 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  breed  of 
Animals. 

STOCK  Cattle  of  all  the  different  breeds,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
&c.,  purchased  to  order,  and  carefully  shipped  to  any  part  of 
the   United  States,  for  which   a  moderate  commission  will    be 
charged.   The  following  are  now  on  the  list,  and  for  sale,  viz: 
Thorough  bred  Short  Horns  and  Grade  Cattle, 
do        do    Alderney        do  do 

do        do    Ayrshire         do  do 

do        do    Devons           do  do 

do       do    South  Down  Sheep, 
do        do    Oxfordshire      do 
do        do    Leicester          do 
Swine  and  Poultry  of  different  breeds.    All  leters  post  paid  wiM 
be  promptly  attended  to     Address  AARON  CLEMENT, 

August  I,  1851. Cedar  st ,  above  9th.  Phila. 


HENRY  I..TRIPI.ER, 

[Successor  to  Joseph  P.  H.  Coates.) 
Dealer  in  Grass  and    Garden  Seeds. 

No.  49,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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'     ITHE  AGRICULTURAL  DRILL  ! 

A  Silver  Medal  awarded  hy  the  Marijland  State  Fair. 
Patented  Kovemher  20th.  1849. 

Description  of  the  seeding  apparatus.  A,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
Iron  Rollers  or  pullies,  fastened  to  an  Iron  Rod  or  Axil,  which  re- 
volves with  the  wheel  of  the  machine  j  fitting  to  a  curved  and 
grooved  casting  B,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  corres- 
ponding with  a  bevelled  opening  in  the  latter,  through  which  the 
■eed  is  admitted  and  carried  forward  by  the  roller.  The  quantity 
admitted  is  regulated  by  means  of  an  Iron  Rod  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  hopper,  to  which  all  the  sides  are  firmly  attached  and 
kept  in  place  by  springs  J.  They  are  elevated  or  depressed  by  a 
lever  D,  attached  to  said  rod  and  opperates  simultaneously  on  each 
slide  and  groove.  The  lever  D,  is  held  in  its  position  by  means  of 
the  catch  I,  having  a  series  of  teeth  or  notches.  The  roller  re- 
ceives the  seed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the 
groove,  and  retains  it  by  means  of  a  cap  F,  in  front  of  each,  and 
conveys  it  to  the  tube  G,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  termina- 
ting in  a  cone  K,  which  scatters  it  across  the  entire  furrow  made 
by  the  teeth  or  shanks  H,  in  front,  having  a  broad  base  of  four  or 
more  inches. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of 
seed  in  the  drills  either  in  ascending  or  descending  hills;  to  regu- 
jate  the  exact  quantity  sown  per  acre,  to  distribute  and  scatter  the 

PREMIUM;STR AWBERRY  "MO  YAMENSING." 

THIS  new  and  very  superb  variety  raised  by  G.  Schmitz,  Esq. 
near  Philadelphia,  and  to  which  a  special  Premium  was  awarded 
by  the  rennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  was  purchased  bv  the 
Bubscriber,  and  is  now  after  a  fair  trial  of  three  years,  for  the  first 
time  ofl^red  to  the  public. 

It  possesses  advantages  over  all  others  that  1  have  as  yet  seen, 
or  cultivated — is  rem^irkable  tor  its  robust  and  vigorous  growth — 
perfectly  hardy,  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  very 
productive,  producing  a  greater  average  of  large  berries  from  one 
plant  than  any  other,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  '' Hovey's 
Seedling."  Its  great  merit  is  its  rich  and  high  flavor,  in  which  it 
excels  all  others — it  is  much  better  adapted  f<ir  market,^(for  which 
purpose  I  am  growing  extensively)  as  its  fruit  is  not  so  easily  in- 
jured by  carriage.  Strong  Plants  now  ready  for  delivery  at  $2  per 
doz.,  or  $12  per  100.  JAMES  M.  TAGE, 

Burlington,  N.  J.    Address  orders  to  Henry  A.Dreer,  Seedsman 

and  Florist,  No.  59,  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

April,  1852. 

GUANO  AND  PLASTER. 

ff'HE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates, 
-••   1000  Tons  Dry  Patagonia  Guano, 

500     "     Government  Peruvian  Guano. 
500  bbls.  Ground  Plaster. 
The  quality  of  the  above  is  unsurpassed,  and  can  be  recommend- 
.  ed  with  confidence  to  farmers  and  others  in  want  of  the  articles. 
A  liberal  deduction  made  to  Country  Merchants. 

ALLEN  fc  NEEDLES. 
No.  23  k  23,  S.  Wharves,  First  Store  above  Ches.  st.,  Phi  la. 


seed  in  the  drill,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  the  ground,  so  that  it  will 
be  more  perfect  in  its  growth  and  yield  more  than  if  sown  by 
those  in  ordinary  use  ;  in  fact,  possessing  many  advantages  that 
cajinot  fail  upon  examination  to  strike  all,  as  the  accompanjiiig 
certificates  from  competent  judges  and  practical  farmers  express 
it,  as  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  in  use. 

The  broad  shovels  and  cones  opperate  in  like  manner  as  by  mak- 
ing the  furrows  with  a  hoe  and  sowing  by  the  hand  ;  hence  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  South  in  sowing  Rice.  By  elevating  the 
cones  the  machine  sows  ia  a  manner  broad  cast. 

We  the  undersigned,  after  using  Mumma's  Patent  improved 
Seed  Drill,  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  machine  for  the  purpose,  [as  expressed 
above,]  that  is  now  in  use. 

Signed  David  Kinsey.  Henry  Hershey,  Andrew  Ebersole,  John 
Eversole,  Chas.  Redes,  John  Garver,  M.  Miers,  Jacob  Shope,  M.  D., 
Samuel  Wenger,  Peter  Eversole,  Joseph  Hershey,  John  Lingle,  J. 
Miller,  Geo.  Noll  and  Michael  Noll,  of  Dauphin  co.;  S.  F.Sherick, 
Jacob  Krider  and  John  Hunsecker  of  Lebanon  co.;  VVm.  Beiry  ol 
Perry  co.;  and  Samuel  Frantsof  York  county. 

The  su1'8criber,  re-idi.^g  at  Springville,  Mt.  Joy  Post  Office, Lan. 
CO.,  Pa.,  is  now  prepared  to  sell  the  entire  right,  manufacture  and 
vend  this  valuable  Machine  for  Townships,  Counties,  States  or 
Territories,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

May,  1852.J  JACOB  MUM.MA,  Patentee. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  HAND-BOOK. 

Encouraged  by  the  very  warm  commendations  of  this  work,  re- 
ceived alike  from  experienced  Horticulturists  and  from  the  wholly 
inexperienced,  the  author  ventures  with  some  confidence  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  public  at  large. 

Notes  of  all  tlie  important  questions  on  fruit  culture  asked  of  the 
writer  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  thorough  research  of  I'o- 
mological  works,  have  contributed  to  render  this  volume  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  in  convenient  compass. 

To  the  lot-holder  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  a  few  plants 
and  little  loom,  as  well  as  to  the  extensive  planter  who  wishes  to 
arrange  and  cultivate  his  gardens  in  the  most  economical  and  pro- 
fitable manner,  the  Hand  Book  will  be  found  a  useful  companion 
for  frequent  reference. 

Qs-  Price,  FIFTY  CENTS.    Two  copies,  post  free,  for  SI. 
Address,  WM.  G.  WARING, 

sept.  1851.  Boal8l)nr?,  Centre  co..  Pa. 

FINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

strawberry  Plants  of  several  varieties  and  fine  quality  can  be 
had  by  the  hundred  orthousimd  at  the  low  price  of  SI  per  hundred, 
by  addressing  wiHi  amount  enclosed, 

JAMES  O'CONNOR, 
Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  co.,  1  a 
All  orderSjWill  receive  prompt  attention.  i(sept.  1851. 

GUANO. 

Peruvian  and  Patagonia  Guano  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers, 
by  J.  CASSEDY  A-  SON, 

No.  121,  Sou  th Water  St.,  a  few  doors  above  Dock  st.,  Pliila. 
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A.  an  air  chamber — B.  body  of  ram — C.  valve  chambers — D. 
valve — F.  coupling  for  delivery  pipe— H.  coupling  for  driving  pipe. 

J.  B.  CHICHESTER, 

NO.  23,  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
AGENT  for   Birkiabiues  Patent   Improved  Hydraulic   Ram, 
Force  Pumps,  Street  Stops,  Fire  Plugs,  and  Hydraulic  Machinery 
kt  general. 

The  superiority  of  these  Rams  over  aM  others  is  the  great 
amount  oi  water  thrown  to  that  wasted,  the  large  size  they  can  be 
constructed,  the  durability  of  them,  as  well  as  the  small  amount 
of  attention  and  repairs  they  require— many  running  at  present  for 
4  and  .5  years,  without  any  repair.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
n  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America,  about 
2000  in  successful  operation. 

The  town  of  Naples  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 
water  by  one  of  these  Rams,  throwing  20,000  gallons  a  day.  Many 
more  could  be  mentioned  if  space  would  permit. 

Persons  wishing  Rams  sent  to  them  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  their  brook  or  spring  affords,  per  minute,  the  head  and  fall 
they  can  procure,  the  elevation  to  be  overcome,  and  distance  to  be 
conveyed,  can  have  the  proper  Ram  and  Pipe  sent  them,  with  di- 
rections for  putting  up. 

The  expense,  in  most  cases,is  smaller  than  a  well  and  pump. — 
Letters  post-paid, will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  When  desired 
an  experienced  person  will  be  sent  to  put  them  at  a  small  addition- 
al expense.  Lead  and  Iron  Pipe  for  sale.  These  Rams  are  war_ 
ranted  in  every  respect.  (Jan.  1852." 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

50,000  Peach  Trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  from  the  bud  ! 
40,000  Apples;  5,000  Cherries  ;  5,000  Dwarf  Pears,  each  contain- 
ing all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size.  Also, 
Quinces,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Grapes,  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  A:c.,  &c.  50,000  Silver 
and  Ash-leaved  Maple  Seedlings  of  one  years  growth  ;  50,000  Ap- 
ple Seedlings.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west  should  send  their 
orders  early.  Catalogues  with  prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants.  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

February,  1852— 2  mos.)       7Iighstown,Mercerfo    N.Jersey. 

COTTAGE  FURNITURE. 

"WARWICK  &  Co.,  are  constantly  manufacturing  new  and  ap- 
propriate designs  of  enamelled,  painted  and  Cottage  Furniture,  of 
warranted  materials  and  workmanship.  Suits  of  Chamber  Furni- 
ture consisting  of  DRESSING  BUREAU,  BEDSTEAD,  W.VSH- 
STAND,  TOILET  TABLE,  and  FOUR  CANE  SEAT  CHAIRS, 
as  low  as  $30  per  suit,  and  upward  to  $100,  gotten  up  in  the  most 
superb  style. 

Those  who  are  about  furnishing  hotels,  cottages,  or  city,  resi- 
dences, should  call  and  see  this  style  of  furniture,  which  for  cheap- 
ness, durability  and  elegance  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  heavy 
kinds  of  mahogany,  kc. 

Orders  from  all  paits  of  the  country  promptly  attended  to  and 
carefully  packed.  WARWICK  &  CO., 

AVarerotnns,  No.  4  and  6,  South  Seventh  St.,  between  Chestnut  & 

Market  streets,  Philadelphia.  sept.-gm 

HENRY  A.  DREER'S 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  59,  Chesnut  st.,  near  3d,  Philadelphia. 

Constantly  on   hand  a  large  and   well  selected  assortment  of 

Garden,  Field,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 

Roses,  4'C. 
Horticultural  Implements  in  great  variety. 
Catalogues  forwarded  on  post  paid  application.  («p.-4t 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS! 

JESSE  ROBERT'S   PATENT  UNITED  STATES 
GRAIN  AND  SEED  FAN. 

TO    WHICH    WAS    AWARDED    THE 

FIRST    PREMIUM 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Fair,  after  a  trial  the  fairness  of 
which  could  not  be  disputed.  These  Fans,  the  inventor  confident- 
ly asserts,  are  the  only  ones  now  in  use  entirely  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer.  The  object  of  the  inventor  was  not  directed 
alone,  to  the  purpose  of  cleaning  grain,  but  of  cleaning  it  and 
saving  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  the  trouble  of  gathering  it 
from  the  floor,  thus  not  only  avoiding  labor,  but  keeping  the  grain 
from  the  dirt  on  the  floor.  In  addition  to  this,  these  Fans,  possess 
greater  advantages  than  those  constructed  upon  the  old  plan. — 
These  advantages  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  arrangement  is  such,  that  a  quick  shake  can  be  ob- 
tained bv  turning  slowly,  thus  securing  when  desired,  a  less  quan- 
tity of  for  small  seeds. 

Second.  When  necessary  a  slow  shake  can  be  secured,  by  rapid 
turning.  This  is  of  immense  advantage,  as  it  adapts  the  fan,  lo 
the  cleaning  of  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

Third,  A  new  method  of  adjusting  the  riddles  and  screws.  This 
gives  the  operator  the  advantage  of  placing  them  in  any  position 
bes'.  adapted  to  accomplish  thepurposes  of  a  grain  Fan.  Every 
riddle  and  screen  has  a  separate  adjustment,  so  that  each  one  can 
be  fixed  at  any  angle  without  the  necessity  of  taking  them  out. 

Fourth,  The  grain,  instead  of  falling  on  the  floor,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  is  discharged,  by  means  of  a  small  trough,  into  the  half 
bushel,  or  other  measure  that  may  be  placed  under  it.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  grain  is  all  measured,  by  the  time  it  is  cleaned, 
thus  saving  not  only  labor,  but  time,  and  consequently  expense,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  grain  from  contact  with  the  dust  and  dirt  on 
floor.  For  this  reason;  the  fan,  can  be  put  in  operation  anywhere, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  the  common  fans  can  be  used  in  a  barn 
floor. 

Fifth,  The  simplicity  of  their  constructions  renders  them  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair  than  other  mills. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  confidently  recommend  our  Fans  to 
public  patronage.  Privileges  to  manufacture  will  be  granted  on 
reasonable  terras.  Satisfactory  information  can  be  promptly  had 
by  addressing  postpaid,  the  subscriber  at  Norristown,  Montgome- 
ry CO.,  Pa.  JESSE  ROBERTS. 

Norristown,  December,  1, 1851.  9-tf 


Liife  Insurance  for  Horses,  «fcc. 

THE  American  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  (Stockholders  in- 
dividually Liable)  for  the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prizt 
Bulls,  Sheep,  Cattle,  ^c  ,  against  Fire,  Water,  Accidents  and  Dig 
ease.  Also,  upon  Stock  driven  to  Eastern  markets,  or  transported 
South. 

JOHN  H.  FRICK. 
General  Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

REFERERCES : 

Wood,  Abbott  &  Co.,  ) 
Truitt,  Brother  &  Co..  V    Philadelphia. 
Coates  &;  Brown,  ) 

Agents: 
JOHN  ZIMMERMAN,  Lancaster  Pa. 
CHARLES  F.  FRICK,  Reading,  Pa. 
SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  G.  Scovern,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
May  1851.)  Examiner  for  Lancaster  County. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  and  South  Down  Sheep  of  Pure  Blood,  for 
gale  by  JAS  THORNTON,  Jr, 

July  l-6ni.  Byberry  Phil  adelphia  Co. 
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COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  his  fine  stock  of 
COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS,  of  his  own  importation,  warranted 
pure  blood  and  true  to  their  name.  Orders  for  the  same,  post-paid, 
addressed  to  the  subscriber,  will  receive  due  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSON,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

April,  1852— 2ra 

EMERY  &  COMPANY, 

Sole  Mmmfadurers  for  the  United  States  of  the  Neiv 
York  State  Agricultural  Society's  First  I'remium 

RAILROAD  HORSE-POWER, 

PATENTED  BY  H.  L.  EMEKY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1&52. 

Manufactory  on  Hamilton,  Liberty  and  Union  streets; 

Warehoxise  and  Sale  Rooms,  Kos.  369  and  371 

Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  above  Horse  Powers  have  been  awarded  the  highest  pre- 
miums at  the  Fairs  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
1850,  and  again  in  1851 ;  also,  the  highest  Premium  at  the  Michigan 
State  Fair,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  September,  1851,  where  amajority 
of  the  Committee  owned  and  were  using  Wheeler's  Powers  on 
their  farms,  having  purchased  them  previous  to  seeing  onr  own  : 
also  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  American  Listitute,  in  1851.  Jt  was  also 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fairs  of  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  received  the  highest  awirds  which  could  be  given  by  the  rules 
of  their  Societies.  In  every  case,  it  has  been  in  competition  with 
all  endless  chain  Powers  of  any  note  in  this  country. 

Over  SIX  HUNDRED  setts  of  the  above  Powers  were  sold  and 
put  in  use  from  June  to  January  last,  not  one  being  returned  or  failed. 

To  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  the  above  Horse  Power  from 
all  others,  we  here  show  its  principal,  and  most  important  parts, 
by  diagrams  and  references — beside  like  diagrams  and  references 
of  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  as  made  by  ourselves,  Wheelers, 
and  others;  and  also  the  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  epicycloydal  teeth, 
which  has  long  been  successfully  used  in  this  vicinity,  and  which. 
With  our  recent  improvements,  in  its  adaptation  and  application  to 
our  Horse  Power  machinery,  places  it  the  first  on  the  list  of  Rack 
and  Pinion  Powers. 
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F'ff-4-  Fig.  3. 

Top  view  of  the  Running  Gear,  and  a  portion  o/the  frame  workofH. 

L.  EMERY'S  Patent  Changeable  Railroad  Horse  Power. 
Fig.l.  A. A, — Mainsillsor  timber  of  the  power  supporting  the  shafts. 
B. — Band  pulley  upon  one  of  the  shafts. 
D. — Pinion  or  small  gear  upon  the  same  shaft  with  pulley. 
C. — Converge  or   internal  gear  upon  the  main  shaft,  and 

working  into  and  over  the  pinion, 
b.b. — Main  and  counter  shafts  of  power, 
c.c. — Reels  upon  the  main  shaft,  which  support  the  endless 
flooring  iu  its  circuit,  and  carry  theahaft. 


a.a.a  a.— Couplings  upon  the  ends  of  the  shafts.fitting  all  the 
pullies  and  gears. 
Fig.2.  Shows  a  side  and  edge  view,  (enlarged,)  of  the  couplings. 
Fig. 3.  Side  view  of  converge  or  internal  gear  and  pinion. 
Fig.4.  Side  view  of  one  of  the  two  reels,  c  c,  on  the  main  shaft. 
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Common  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  as  manvfacturedhy  ourselves, 
Wheelers  and  others. 

B.— Side  view  of  one  of  the  72  (or  36  on  each  side,)  small  trucker 

friction  wheels,  which  traverse  with  the  endless  flooring 

being  about  .')^  inches  diameter. 

C. — Side  view  of  the  72  (or  36  on  each  side,)  links  or  segments  of 
the  chain,  each  of  which  are  six  inches  long,  as  seen  con- 
nected with  others,  a.a.a  a. — The  eyes  of  the  linksand  small 
rods  crossing  the  power  and  extending  through  the  lines,  and 
far  enough  outside  to  receive  the  small  trucks. 

A. — Side  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  pinions  or  small  cog  wheels, 
two  of  which  are  placed  upon  the  main  shaft,  and  receive 
the  motion  and  force  from  the  cogs  on  the  I  inks  of  the  chain. 
This  pinion  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  the 
band  pulley  is  used  upon  the  same  shaft,  which  for  threshing, 
is  four  feet  diameter.  The  lower  view  represents  the  teeth 
or  cogs,  as  seen  with  links  inverted. 


Emery's  Improved  Patmt  Rack  andPinion  Power, 

with  Epicycloydal  tetth. 

-Shows  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  links  or  sections  of  the  chairs 
of  which  there  are  but  sixty,  or  thirty  on  a  side,  and  are 
each  seven  inches  long  ;  every  alternate  link  is  cast  with 
dowels,  a.a.a. a. a. a.  projecting  each  side;  those  on  the  inside 
connecting  with_the  other  links, while  those  on  theoutside  re- 
ceive the  truck  wheels,  thus  avoiding  tiie  necessity  of  small 
shafts,  and  expense  of  fitting  up.  The  eyes  of  the  links  and 
truck  wheels  are  cast  upon  steel   chills— making  a  perfect, 

and  hard  smooth  surface,  which  -vvill  not  wear  or   break 

while  the  dowe:s  are  sufficiently  large  and  strung  to  withstand 
more  than  the  cogs  themselves. 

The  lower  edge  of  each  link  is  widened  equal  to  the  face 
of  the  pinion,  and  the  cogs  made  to  extend  the  whole  width 
of  the  pinion,  as  shown  in  the  lower  cut,  representing  the 
link  inverted,  preseniing  double  the  strength  and  driving  sur- 
face, as  shown  in  the  last  kind  ;  every  alternate  link  is  con- 
fined to  the  plank  flooring  by  a  small  screw  bolt  passing 
thnnigh  a  flange  upon  the  inside  of  the  link,  and  under  the 
plank  itsel ' 


-Shows  a  section  of  the  pinion,  which  is  a  little  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  the  last — the  teeth  of  which  are  epicVcloydal  in 
form — as  are  those  on  the  links  working  into  them — which 
is  acknowledged  by  all  mechanics  and  engineers  to  lie  the 
Strongest  and  most  perfect  f<irm  of  teeth,  and  works  with 
less  friction  and  wear,  as  the  driving  surfaces  present  to  each 
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other  a  rolling,  instead  of  sliding  friction ;  this  kind  of  teeth, 
on  account  of  their  rounded  form,  work  much  deeper  into 
each  other,  and  have  littleor  no  inclination  to  lift  out  of  gear. 
The  last  cut  shows  the  construction  of  the  truck  wheels, 
which  are  1;  inches  larger  indiameter,  and  revolve  on  larger 
circles  at  the  ends  of  the  power — giving  them  an  advantage 
over  the  smaller  wheels.    A  section  of  a  link  is  shown  with 
the  end  of  the  flooring  attached  ;  these  planks  are  all   one 
inch  wider,  and  consequently  wear  up  by  use  much  closer, 
before  bendnig  or  breaking  under  the  weight  of  the  animals. 
As  a  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  the  latter  has  every  advantage 
over  the  common  kind  in  use;  is  manufactured  at  a  less  cost; 
is  equally  strong  and  durable,  and  is  more  easily  iiaudled,  as 
its  weight  is  some  two  hundred  pounds  less. 
Either  of  the  above  kinds  of  poweis  are  oftered  to  the  public, 
each  upon  its  own  merit,  with  a  full  warranty  as  to  workmanship, 
material  and  operation,  (and  with  a  guarantee  of  right  of  using  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,)  subject  to  be  returned  within  three 
inojiths— and  purchase  money  refunded.     For  prices,  &c.,see  Illus- 
trated Catalogue,  furnished  gratis  on  application,  or  by  mail. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  the  highest  in  cost,  and  is  found  preferable 
in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  power  of  the  re- 
volving platform  being  applied  to  the  main  shaft,  by  means  of  reels 
with  larger  diameters  than  the  pinions  used  in  the  Rack  and  Pin- 
loti  Powers,  the  stress  upon  the  several  parts  is  in  noway  as  great 
— and  the  liability  of  wear  or  breakage,  from  use  or  accident,  is 
removed.  The  whole  of  the  gearing  cimsists  of  less  than  one  sev- 
enth the  number  of  cogs  in  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power  ;  and  these 
are  wholly  removed  from  under  the  horses  to  the  outside  of  the 
poorer — free  from  dirt,  dust,  fee,  and  always  easily  kept  in  order 
orcleaned,  which  is  an  advantage  over  all  Rack  and  Pinion  Pow- 
ers. This  power  has  also  the  advantage  of  the  changing  of  force 
and  velocity  to  accommodate  it  to  any  variety  of  work,  without 
any  additional  cost  or  danger  to  the  gearing  or  other  parts.  When 
the  main  shaft  rnns  but  fifty  six  revolutions  per  minute,  the  diame- 
ters of  the  gears  are  such  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  velocity 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  or  as  slow  as  fourteen  revolutions 
per  miinite,  when  the  animal,  (either  horses  or  oxen,)  walk  but  two 
miles  per  hour— being  about  two  thirds  the  travel  which  is  neces- 
sary with  the  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
This  last  fact  is  one  of  its  principal  features,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  farmer.  The  gearing,  as  well  as  pullies  and 
couplings,  all  agree,  andean  instantly  be  transposed — each  to  each, 
and  side  to  side  In  this  power  the  centers  of  motion  of  the  gears 
are  always  in  the  same  position  to  each  other — requiring  no  guard 
or  binding  truck  over  the  chain  above  the  pinions,  to  keep  the 
gears  together,  as  is  absolutely  necessary  with  all  rack  powers, 
and  which  serve  to  check  the  force  of  the  power;  and  as  the  dri- 
ving faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  rack  become  worn  off,  the  loss  of 
force  increases,  until  they  eventually  stop,  break,  or  slip  by  each 
other.  The  length  of  the  sections  or  linksof  the  chain,  as  also  the 
\vidth  of  the  planks  of  the  flooring,  are  same  as  in  the  Improved 
Rack  Powerlast  described.  With  the  above  advantages,  together 
with  the  epicycloydal  form  of  teeth,  adopted  this  season  in  its  con- 
Btruetion,  the  superiority  of  this  poweris  readily  seen. 

This  powerisadmirably  adapted  fordriving  Threshing  Machines, 
Circular  Saws,  Cotton  Gins,  as  also  Machine  Shops,  Elevators, 
Ferry  Boats,  Discharging  and  Loading  vessels.  Pile  driving,  Cross 
cut  sawing.  Pumping,  Grinding  Grain,  Churning  Butter.  Cutting 
Hay  and  Stalks,  Shelling  Corn,  Grinding  Apples,  Sec.  The  angle 
of  elevation  necessary  to  operate  this  power,  is  never  greater,  but 
often  less  than  either  of  the  others  here  described,  and  which  is 
inside  of  one^and  a  half  inches  to  the  foot,  with  horses  weighing 
1000  pounds  each,  and  without  any  harness.  It  has  also  an  admi- 
rable arrangement  for  adjusting  and  tightening  the  chain,  not  pos- 
sessed by  either  of  the  others — together  with  an  improved  brake  for 
stopping  the  whole  instantly — all  within  the  power  and  independ- 
ent of  the  band  and  pullies,  and  does  not  requireto  be  changed, 
when  gears  and  putlies  may  be.  The  pulley  used  for  threshing, 
with  tills  power,  is  but  three  feet  diameter,  to  effect  the  same  as  a 
four  feet  wheel  with  the  rack  and  Pinion  Power. 

In  all  cases  the  shafting  of  all  machinery  manufactured  byus  is 
made  to  run  in  Babbetted  Boxes,  they  being  the  most  durable  and 
perfi'ct  box  in  use— and  not  generally  used  by  other  manufacturers. 
Albany,  New  York,  April,  1852— 3m 

1,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  life  of  Louis  Kossuth,  Governor  of  Hungary,  with  notices 
of  the  distinguished  Men  and  Scenes  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  Kossuth's  Address  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  most  important  of  the 
addresses,  letters  and  speeches  of  the  great  Magyar  Chief.  By 
P.  C.  lieadley,  author  of  "  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,"  "Life 
of  Lafayette,"  etc.,  with  an  introduction  by  Horace  Greeley.  In 
one  elegant  12  mo.  volume  of  461  pp.,  with  an  accurate  steel  Por- 
trait.    Price  f  1,25. 

*;j^*  The  publishers  confidently  believe  that  from  the  abundant 
materials  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  together  with  his  well 
known  ability,  that  his  Biography  of  the  Great  Hungarian  Chie 
will  not  only  he  complete  in  itself,  but  well  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  otlier  popular  productions  of  his  pen. 

N.B. — Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States, 
(not  already  occupied,)  to  s  ell  the  above  popular  woek  It  is  be- 
lived  that  almost  every  rfiaA'/ig- family  will  be  glad  of  the  opportu 
iiity  of  possessing  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  the  noble  Hungarian. 
Such  is  the  present  indication  from  the  unparalleled  sale  of  the 
work.  Address,  DERBY  &  MILLER, 

PublisherBof  Popular  Books,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

March,  1852. 


HIGHLY  IMPROVED  ESTATES  AND  VALUA 
BLE  TIMBER  LAND, 

On  Lower  James  River,  For  Sale. 

THE  undersigned  prevented  by  engagements,  requiring  his  un- 
divided attention  elsewhere,  from  residing  on  his  estate,  will  sell 
publicly,  (unless  previously  sold  privately,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given,)  before  the  Bollingbrook  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia,  at  11  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  day  of 
May  next,  without  reserve  or  regard  to  weather,  that  valuable 
body  of  highly  improved  arable  and  heavily  timbered  land,  extend- 
ing up  the  north  side  of  James  river,  from  the  Chickahomony  riv- 
er, in  the  county  of  Charles  City,  Virginia,  about  Smiles,  well 
known  under  the  general  designation  of  SANDY  POINT.  This 
estate  lies  32  miles  below  Petersburg,  45  miles  below  Richmond, 
and  about  05  above  Norfolk,  in  what  is  justly  considered  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  grain  gtowing  region  of  Virginia,  and  as 
healthy  as  any  on  tidewater.  Spring  and  well  water  abundant 
and  good.  The  whole  tract  contains  4,454  acres  of  unsurpassed 
natural  quality,  of  which  2,180  have  been  thrice  limed,  and  are  now 
in  a  high  and  successful  state  of  cultivation,  upon  the  five  field  ro- 
tation, with  more  than  500  acres  well  set  in  clover  The  balance 
chiefly  in  wood  and  timber,  embracing  a  body  of  some  of  the  best 
timbered  land  in  Eastern  Virginia,  convenient  to  good  navigation. 
Marl  abounds  on  the  river,  and  Stone  Lime  of  eicellent  quality  is 
6  1-2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  sub  divisions  are  as  follows — 

THE  NECK — contains  981  acres,  551  limed,  elovered,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation;  163  in  wood  and  timber,  and2rt4  meadow 
or  marsh  land  well  meadowed  and  reclaimable  at  small  expense. 
A  valuable  winter  Fishery  belongs  to  this  farm.  BUILDINGS— 
A  small  new  frame  dwelling,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  stable 
and  large  barn,  with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter. 

LOWER  TEDINGTON— contains  834  acres,  550  limed,  elover- 
ed, &c,,  252  principally  in  wood  and  timber,  ami  31  in  reclaimable 
meadow.  BUILDINGS — A  new  frame  dwelling  with  4  rooms  and 
a  passage,  negro  houses,  a  largeand  well  arranged  barn,  with  sta- 
tionary horse  power  and  shelter;  two  large  stables  for  horses,  ox- 
en, &c.,  extensive  hay  house  and  spacious  and  well  arranged 
buildings,  for  the  protection  of  wagons,  carts  and  all  farming 
utensils.  &c. 

UPPER  TEDINGTON— the  Family  Residence.  Contains  757 
acres,  532  limed,  elovered,  &,c.,  229  principal)y  in  wood  and  tim- 
ber, and  14  in  reclaimable  meadow.  BUILDINGS — a  commodious 
wooden  dwelling,  large  two  storied  kitchen  and  laundry,  ice  honse> 
new  and  spacious  carriage  house  and  stable,  servants'  houses,  &c. 
&c.  Also,  a  new  Barn,  part  wood  and  part  brick,  with  4  floors; 
80 by  38  feet,ind  a  wing  30  by  50  fee.  with  bone,  plaster,  saw  and' 
gristmills.  In  the  barn  there  is  all  tthe  necessary  machinery  for 
threshing  and  winnowing  wheat,  shelling  and  grinding  corn  and 
sawing  timber,  all  effectually  driven  by  a  16  horse  power  stationa- 
ry engine  in  complete  order  and  condition,  A  large  orchard  stock- 
ed with  every  variety  of  fruit,  in  successfu'  bearing  is  attached  to 
this  faim. 

UPPER  QUARTER— contains  8.36  acres.  546  limed,  elovered, 
&c.,  290  principally  in  wood  and  timber.  BUILDINGS— A  small 
frame  dwelling,  kitchen,  laundry,  smoke  house,  negro  houses,  barn 
with  stationary  horse  power  and  shelter  and  stable. 

Each  of  the  above  four  farms  has  a  river  front,  with  landings, 
at  which  wharves  can  be  erected  cheaply  and  conveniently  if  de- 
sired. To  "Uppper  Tedington,"  within  100  feet  of  the  barn,  be- 
longs  a  new,  commodious  and  substantial  wharf,  at  which  the 
largest  size  vessels  lie,  steamers,  sea  and  river,  pass  twice  a  day, 
frequently  oftener,  plying  between  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  four  farms  and  timber  and 
wood  land  thereto  attached,  are  the  following  valuable  timber  and 
wood  lots  eligibly  situated,  convenient  to  navigation,  which  will 
make  farms  as  desirable  and  productive  as  those  above  described  : 

No.  1,  containing  215  acres  ;  No.  2,  193  acres ;  No.  3,  244  acres  ; 
No.  4,  223  acres  ;  and  No.  5,  147  acres. 

Mr.  Nicol,  residing  at  Sandy  Point,  will  be  prepared  to  show  the 
property  in  my  absence,  and  a  particular  and  thorough  examina- 
tion is  invited  at  any  time  previous  to  the  day  of  sale.  Accurate 
plats  of  each  sub-division  have  been  prepared  and  are  ready  for 
inspection.  Possesssion  of  the  timbered  lands  given  immediately 
after  the  sale  ;  of  the  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  privi- 
lege previously,  of  fallowing  and  seeding  wheat. 

TERMS: — For  the  farms,  one-fifth  cash,  the  balance  in  five  equal 
annual  instalments  from  the  1st  January,  1853.  For  the  timbered 
lands,  one-third  cash,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  instal- 
ments from  day  of  sale.  The  credit  payments  to  bear  interest  and 
to  be  secured  by  deeds  and  bonds,  or  notes  with  approved  securities 
or  endorsers.  ROB'T  B.  BOLLING. 

Petersburg,  Virginia,  February,  1852. 

WM.  PANNILL  &  SONS,  Anct'rs. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  iinporfed  slock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  P.  Remington,  near  Philadelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  im- 
proved stock.  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

February  2d,  1852. 
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The  Next  State  Fair. 

"We  are  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  accepted  the  proposition  of  the 
citizens  of  Lancaster,  and  determined  to  hold  the  sec- 
ond annual  State  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  our  city.  A  more  suitable  place  could  not  have 
been  selected,  and  vre  have  no  doubt  that  the  choice 
will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  site  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  next  duty 
devolving  upon  the  friends  of  the  Society  and  of  Ag- 
riculture generally,  is  to  sound  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion, and  get  things  ready  for  a  grand  display.  The 
annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  being  a  matter  of 
general  importance,  should  awaken  a  feeling  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  earnest  determination  of  every 
heart  and  the  untiring  energy  of  every  hand  should 
te  directed  to  the  laudable  object  of  rendering  it,  not 
merely  the  greatest  Exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  equal  to  any  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.  The  character  and  standing  of  our 
Commonwealth  demand  this,  and  State  pride  should 
respond  to  the  demand. 

A  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  will,  we  trust,  per- 
Tade  every  section  of  the  State — emulation  that  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  source  of  pure  gratification  and  enjoy- 
ment to  all  who  strive  to  produce  something  that  will 
aid  the  advancement  of  the  laborious  calling  of  the 
fiirmer.  There  is  implanted  in  every  true  heart,  an 
honest  ambition — a  natural  desire  to  excel,  and  to 
awaken  this  praiseworthy  feeling  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  contemplated  by  the  State  Society.  The 
field  of  competition  is  thrown  open  to  all.  By  means 
of  such  annual  gatherings  the  knowledge  of  our  most 
successful  farmers  becomes  common  stock — the  prop- 
erty of  all.  He  who  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
better  crop  of  wheat  or  corn  than  his  neighbor — who 
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by  study  and  observation  has  learned  to  understand 
and  practically  apply  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  husbandry,  and  by  repeated  experiments,  de- 
monstrated the  truthfulness  of  his  investigation  and 
research,  has  his  reward  not  merely  in  abundance 
himself,  but  in  the  consciousness  that  he  has  been 
laboring  for  the  good  of  his  fellows  also.  Such  men, 
actuated  by  such  principles,  are  those  who  generally 
stand  foremost  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  who 
by  their  noble  example  stimulate  all  within  their  in- 
fluence to  renewed  exertion,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  abundance  and  happiness  to  thousands. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  hope  and  believe 
that  at  the  coming  Exhibition  every  county  in  the 
commonwealth  will  be  well  represented  ;  we  look  for- 
ward with  no  less  anxiety  to  the  position  which  Lan- 
caster will  occupy  in  the  contest  with  her  neighbors. 
With  an  almost  world-wide  reputation  as  an  agricul- 
tui'al  county — with  the  Exhibition  at  her  very  doors 
— with  ail  the  resources  within  herself  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  prove  that  she  is  worthy  the  proud  dis- 
tinction so  generously  conferred  upon  her,  will  not  her 
fiirmers,  mechanics  and  artisans  strive  with  all  their 
energies  to  maintain  her  high  character  ?  Will  not 
her  daughters  prove  that  in  all  that  relates  to  house- 
hold economy  they  are  neat,  tasteful  and  industrious  ? 
Will  not  every  one,  whatever  his  profession,  contrib- 
ute his  mite  to  swell  the  display,  so  that  every  depart- 
mentof  useful  art  shall  be  appropriately  represented  ? 


Fancy  Farmers. 

The  leading  object  with  the  largo  majority  of  far- 
mers, is,  to  make  their  profession  profitable.  Occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  one  who  cultivates  his  land 
rather  as  a  matter  of  relaxation  and  pastime,  than 
with  a  desire  to  increase  his  means ;  but  such  cases 
are  exceptions.  If  then,  farming  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  pursued  with  an  eye  to  profit,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  inquiry  how  this  object  may  be 
most  efiectually  accomplished.  One  of  the  secrets 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  successful  and 
profitable  husbandry,  is  strict  method  in  all  the  oper- 
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ations  of  the  farm,  coupled  with  untiring  energy  and 
proper  economy.  The  methodical  tiller  of  the  soil — 
he  who  carefully  matures  his  plans  before  putting 
them  into  practice,  weighing  well  the  chances  of 
profit  or  loss — who  calculates  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  results  likely  to  follow  the  adoption  of  a  particu- 
lar system;  or  in  other  words,  the  farmer  who  con- 
ducts his  daily  operations  under  standingly,  he  it  is 
who  has  fallen  upon  the  pathway  to  sxiccess.  It  is 
amusing  at  times  to  listen  to  the  self-satisfied  projects 
of  men,  who  having  become  wearied  of  other  pursuits, 
look  to  farming  as  the  last  hope — the  only  calling 
which  promises  reward  when  those  already  tried  have 
failed.  They  speak  of  it  with  all  the  confidence  and 
assurance  of  men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  spent 
in  tilling  the  soil — promising  to  themselves  and  their 
friends  such  results  as  veteran  farmers  never  dared 
look  for.  AVith  them,  farming  is  the  business  of  a 
day.  They  talk  of  engaging  in  it,  as  men  talk  of 
putting  on  a  new  coat,  and  without  further  reflection 
invest  their  money  in  lands — plunge  headlong  into 
the  mazes  of  agriculture  and  in  a  few  years  wake  up 
to  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  having  most 
egregiously  mistaken  their  calling.  Such  is  the  brief 
history  of  thousands  of  foolish  men — men  who  have 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  any 
thing  more  was  requisite  to  constitute  them  success- 
ful farmers,  than  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land, 
and  the  necessary  amount  of  stock  and  implements. 
It  is  to  such  fancy  farmers  as  these  that  agricultural 
literature  owes  many  of  its  opponents.  Possessed 
of  neither  practical  skill  or  judgment ;  with  a  shallow 
smattering  of  book  knowledge,  their  inflated  boast- 
ings of  what  they  intend  doing  in  the  first  place,  their 
spasmodic  efibrts  to  make  good  their  boastings  in 
he  second  place,and  their  complete  failure  in  the  third 
place,  disgusts  the  practical  farmei*,  and  leads  him 
to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  he  by  combining 
the  scientific  with  the  practical,  might  realize.  To 
those  who  are  desirous  of  adopting  farming  as  a 
profession,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  ponder  the  subject 
well  before  you  undertake  it.  Discard  the  idea  that 
every  man  is  fitted  to  be  a  farmer.  If  you  are  of 
methodical  habits — economical — industrious  and  per- 
severing ;  if  you  are  possessed  of  an  investigating 
spirit,  anxious  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore — the 
cause  and  efi"ect  of  things  transpiring  around  you 
daily — if  you  feel  that  having  put  your  hand  to  the 
plow  you  will  not  turn  back  again,  then  farming  may 
8uit  you.  If  you  possess  not  these  qualifications, 
take  our  advice  and  turn  your  eye  in  some  other  di- 
rection, for  there  is  no  pursuit  in  which  an  indolent, 
pleasure-seeking,  unmethodical,  merely  theoretical 
man  is  so  little  likely  to  succeed,  as  that  of  agricul- 
ture. 


Organic  and  Inorganic  Substances. 

The  terms  organic  and  inorganic  occur  so  frequent- 
ly in  agricultural  publications,  that  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are 
used  agriculturally,  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

All  forms  of  matter  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes  or  departments,  organic  and  inorganic.  Un- 
der the  head  of  organic  matter,  is  included  "  all  such 
bodies  as  possess  organs,  on  the  action  of  which  de- 
pend their  growth  and  perfection."  Thus  the  bodies 
of  all  living  animals  as  well  as  their  dead  carcasses 
— all  plants  and  thoir  remains  are  to  be  regarded  as 
organic  matter,  having  once  been  the  seat  of  life. — 
Any  thing  produced  by  the  agency  of  living  matter, 
properly  belongs  to  this  class,  whether  it  exhibits  a 
kind  of  structure,  as  in  the  fibres  of  plants  and  the 
muscles  of  the  animal,  or  whether,  as  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals  which  have  undergone  decay, 
and  where  no  evidences  of  structure  remain.  The 
changes  which  various  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances undergo,  when  submitted  to  different  pro- 
cesses, such  as  burning,  distillation,  fermentation, 
&c.,  do  not  destroy  their  character  as  organic  matter. 
Under  the  head  of  inorganic  matter  is  included  "the 
solid  rocks  and  soils,  the  atmosphere,  the  waters  of 
the  seas  and  oceans ;  everything  which  neither  is  nor 
has  been  the  seat  of  life." 

By  a  proper  understanding  of  these  terms,  much 
that  is  frequently  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the 
farmer  unskilled  in  scientific  terms,  will  at  once  be- 
come perfectly  plain.  But  in  attempting  thus  to 
render  their  true  meaning  as  clear  as  is  possible  in 
the  brief  definitions  we  have  given,  we  have  no  de- 
sire that  inquiry  should  rest  here.  Every  agricultu- 
rist should  understand,  not  only  the  difi"erence  be- 
tween organic  and  inorganic  matter ;  but  he,  should 
be  able  to  comprehend  fully,  not  only  what  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  animal  substances,  but  of  every 
plant  he  cultivates.  If  this  were  the  case,  who  is 
prepared  to  estimate  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
the  science  of  agriculture  might  be  brought !  And 
yet,  how  few  there  are,  who  are  willing  to  devote  a 
single  hour  or  even  half  an  hour  of  each  day  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  invaluable  knowledge. 


B^"'  The  importation  of  Guano  into  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


Curculio  or  Plum  Weevil. 

So  formidable  have  become  the  ravages  of  this  in- 
sect, that  many  who  formerly  cultivated  the  difierent 
varieties  of  plums,  apricots,  &c.,  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  them  entirely.  All  the  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity of  our  most  practical  horticulturists  has  been  ex- 
pended in  efibrts  to  exterminate  this  pest,  but  thus  far 
the  curculio  has  triumphed.  We  should  not  however 
despair  of  finally  overcoming  this  foe  to  the  fruit 
grower.  This  can  be  done  only  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  unwearied  efibrts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  sufiered  or  are  likelyto  suffer  from  their  attacks. 

We  are  led  to  believo  that  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
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increase  of  the  curculio  is  attributable  less  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  destroying  it,  than  to  the  fact  that  compar- 
atively few  persons  are  familiar  with  its  appearance 
and  still  fewer  with  its  destructive  habits. 

Every  spring  their  plum  and  apricot  trees  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield  of  fruit.  Little  sus- 
pecting the  enemy  that  is  lying  in  wait  for  it,  they 
use  no  precautions,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  blos- 
soming, have  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  young 
fruit  rapidly  decaying  and  falling  to  the  ground.  The 
mystery  is  inexplicable.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and 
vigorous,  the  exposure  excellent,  and  every  thing  as 
it  should  be,  yet  the  fruit  perishes  before  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  either  its  size  or  quality.  We 
believe  that  if  a  knowledge  of  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  this  insect  were  more  thoroughly  diffused, 
we  should  eventually  succeed  in  devising  some  plan 
by  which  to  exterminate  it.  For  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing those  who  may  not  have  seen  the  curculio  we  give 
a  cut  of  it,  with  a  description  and  manner  of  attack- 
ing fruit,  from  Dr.  Harris'  excellent  work. 

"  I  have  found  these  beetles  as  early  as 

*the  thirtieth  of  March,  and  as  late  as  the 
tenth  of  June,  and  at  various  intermedi- 
ate times,  according  with  the  forward- 
ness or  backwardness  of  vegetation  in  the 
spring,  and  have  frequently  caught  them 
flying  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They 
are  from  3-20th  to  l-5th  of  an  inch  long,  exclusive  of 
the  curved  snout,  which  is  rather  longer  than  the 
thorax,  and  is  bent  under  the  breast,  between  the 
fore  legs,  when  at  rest. 

Their  color  is  a  dark  brown,  variegated  with  spots  of 
white,  ochre-yellow,  and  black.  The  thorax  is  une- 
ven ;  the  wing-covers  have  several  short  ridges  upon 
them,  those  on  the  middle  of  the  back  forming  two 
considerable  humps,  of  a  black  color,  behind  which 
there  is  a  wide  band  of  ochre-yellow  and  white. — 
Each  of  the  thighs  has  two  little  teeth  on  the  under 
Bide.  They  begin  to  sting  the  plums  as  soon  as  tlie 
fruit  is  set,  and,  as  some  say,  continue  their  opera- 
tions till  the  first  of  August.  After  making  a  suita- 
ble punctnre  with  their  snouts,  they  lay  one  egg  in 
each  plum  thus  stung,  and  go  over  the  fruit  on  the 
tree  in  this  way  until  their  store  is  exhausted ;  so  that 
where  those  insects  abound,  not  a  plum  will  escape 
being  punctured.  The  irritation  arising  from  these 
punctures,  and  from  the  gnawings  of  the  grubs  after 
they  are  hatched,  causes  the  young  fruit  to  become 
gummy,  diseased,  and  finally  to  drop  ofi"  before  it  is 
ripe  Meanwhile  the  grub  comes  to  its  growth,  and, 
immediately  after  the  fruit  falls,  burrows  into  the 
ground.  This  may  occur  at  various  times  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  of  August;  and,  in  the  space 
of  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  in- 
sect completes  its  transformations,  and  comes  out  of 
the  ground  in  beetle  form. 

The  folloAving  among  other  remedies  that  have  been 
suggested,  may  be  fi)und  useful  in  checking  the  rav- 
ages of  the  plum-weevil.  Let  the  trees  be  briskly 
shaken  or  suddenly  jarred  every  morning  and  eve- 
ving  during  the  time  that  the  insects  appear  in  the 
beetle  form,  and  are  engaged  in  laying  thier  eggs. — 
When  thus  disturbed  they  contract  their  legs  and  fall ; 
and,  as  they  do  not  immediately  attempt  to  fly  or 
crawl  away,  they  may  be  caught  in  a  sheet  spcard 
under  the  tree,  from  which  they  should  be  gathered 


into  a  large  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  other  tight  ves- 
sel, and  be  thro  >  n  into  the  fire.  All  the  fallen  wor- 
my plums  should  be  immediately  gathered,  and,  after 
they  are  boiled  or  steamed,  to  kill  the  enclosed  grubs, 
they  may  be  given  as  food  to  swine." 


When  should  Asparagus  be  Cut  f 

Ask  the  market  gardener,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that 
it  should  be  cut  just  when  the  crowns  are  protruding 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  have  risen  above  it  two 
or  three  inches  ;  and  as  near  to  the  root  as  possible. 
Ask  the  majority  of  purchasers,  (who  generally  give 
sight  the  preference  over  taste,  and  who  have  never 
perhaps  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of 
the  green  kind,)  and  they  will  coincide  with  the  gar- 
dener. The  gardener  pursues  this  plan  because  it  en- 
ables him  to  offer  a  really  beautiful  vegetable,  (white 
from  top  to  bottom)  and  very  saleable.  But  ask 
the  man  who  gives  taste  the  preference  over 
sight,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  asparagus  should 
never  be  cut  but  very  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  During  the  present  season  we  have  sent  a 
considerable  quantity  to  market.  Consultipg  public 
fancy,  we  endeavored  to  have  it  as  nicely  bleached  as 
possible,  and  accordingly  cut  it  as  much  below  the 
surface  as  we  could.  But  for  our  own  table  we  per- 
mit it  to  grow  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  inches  above 
ground,  giving  the  stems  sufficient  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  to  become  green,  and  then  cut  it  off  even 
with  the  surface.  The  result  is,  that  the  stems  are 
wholly  divested  of  that  Avoody  fibrous  matter,  so 
characteristic  of  the  white  clear  portions — they  cook 
tender  and  possess  the  true  asparagus  flavor.  As- 
paragus is  fit  for  the  table  so  long  as  the  crown  has 
not  expanded.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  skeptical, 
let  them  try  it. 


Smut  in  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  looking  over  some  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  I  observed  an  article  concern- 
ing smut  in  wheat.  While  the  remedy  may  be  very 
effectual,  I  think  it  altogether  too  troublesome.  We 
have  a  remedy  in  our  county,  which  I  have  never 
known  to  fail,  although  its  merit  has  been  tested  by 
a  great  many  farmers  as  well  as  myself. 

For  five  bushels  of  wheat,  take  one  fourth  of  a 
pound  of  blue  vitrol,  and  as  much  water  as  will  dis- 
solve it.  Steep  the  wheat  in  this  solution,  or  .spread 
it  on  the  barn  floor  and  with  a  brush  or  wisp  of 
straw,  sprinkle  the  solution  over  it.  Rake  it  thor- 
oughly, so  that  every  grain  is  moistened.  Let  it  lay 
in  this  way  for  twelve  hours,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
sow  or  drill  as  well  as  if  it  had  never  been  moistened. 
If  any  of  your  readers  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  re- 
medy, they  can  satisfy  themselves  by  testing  it  on  a 
small  scale. 

Philip  Husband. 

Sortterset,  Pa.,  May,  1852. 
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(Homiimnications. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Salt  and  time  Mixture— Decompositiou  of    Muck 

etc. 

Under  the  above  caption  there  will  be  found  in  the 
May  number  of  1852,  at  page  60,  of  "  The- Working 
Farmer,"  published  at  New  York,  and  edited  by 
Prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  an  article  recommending  and  giv- 
ino-  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  the  "  Salt  and 
Lime  Mixture,"  which  I  believe  was  originated  by 
the  learned  professor.  He  s^ys,  "  Common  Salt  is 
composed  of  Chlorine  and  Soda,  and  when  mixed 
with  Caustic  Lime,  is  changed  to  Chloride  of  Lime, 
and  Carbonate  of  Soda." 

"  The  Lime  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  Chlorine 
than  for  Soda,*  combines  with  it,  forming  Chloride  of 
Lime ;  the  soda  being  set  free  takes  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
This  rationale  may  be  objected  to  by  Chemists  as  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  to  the  origi- 
nal composition  of  the  Salt,  &c.,  but  they  will  all 
agree  as  to  the  result,  which  is  what  the  farmer  re- 
quires to  know,  and  we  have  therefore  adopted  this 
simple  rationale." 

Without  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  learned 
professor,  as  to  the  original  composition  of  the  salt 
(the  which  is  a  mooted  question  amongst  Chemists, 
and  is  likely  so  to  continue)  in  order  to  be  better  under- 
stood, I  will  give  both  the  prevalent  theories,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  choose  for  himself  between  them. 
Chlorine  Hydrogen.  Oxygen  Sodium. 


Chlorohydric  Acid. 


Soda. 


Chlorohydrato  of  the  Oxide  of  Sodium. 


Oxygen  Hydrogen. 
Water. 


Chlorine  Sodium. 

V . J 

V 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 


either  side  of  the  question,  and  that  for  my  ovn  yart 
1  do  not  coincide  with  the  supporters  of  either. 

The  theory  that  I  have  adopted  is  represented  by 
the  following  formula : 

Chlorine  Hydrogen.  Oxygen  Sodium. 


Chlorohydric  Acid 


Soda. 


Chlorine, 
Hydrogen, 
Oxygen, 
Sodium, 


form 


Chloroxide  of  Hydrogen  and 
Sodium. 


Chloride  of  Sodium  dissolved  in  water. 

By  these  formula  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  all 
Chemists  agree  as  to  the  constituents  and  their  rela- 
tive proportions  as  found  in  common  salt,  and  only 
disagree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arrang- 
ed. Some  contend  that  the  Oxygen  of  the  soda  com- 
bines with  the  Hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  and 
forms  water,  and  that  the  Chlorine  combines  with 
the  Sodium  and  forms  a  Chloride.  Others  contend 
that  the  muriatic  acid  is  not  decomposed  but  com- 
bines with  the  metallic  oxide  and  forms  a  true  salt. 

As  to  this  mooted  question,  I  do  not  intend  further 
to  discuss  it,  and  will  dismiss  it,  by  merely  saying 
that  strong  arguments  can  be  brought  in  support  of 

*Lime  has  no  affinity,  (properly  speaking)  for  Soda.     They  are 

bases,  and  both  prefer  the  negative  pole.     Either  will   form  a 

'tertium  quid'  with  an  acid,  but  when  mixed  they  do  not  form  a 

body,  tlie  chemical  action  of  which  differs  from  either  of  the  in- 

redients. 


I  believe  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  muriatic  acid 
with  Soda  to  be  a  compound  in  which  neither  soda  nor 
water  nor  Chlorohydric  acid  exist  as  such,  but  that 
the  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  are  present  in  the  propor- 
tions capable  of  forming  water,  in  the  same  way  that 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies. 

But  that  any  such  Chemical  changes  will  take  place 
as  described  by  the  learned  profession,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  controvert. 

Chlorine  takes  rank  next  to  oxygen  in  the  scale  of 
Electre-negative  bodies,  and  Sodium  as  regards  Chlo- 
rine is  more  electro-positive  than  calcium,  wherefore 
unless  it  be  an  exception  on  mixing  the  solution  of 
Muriate  of  Soda  or  Chlorohydrato  of  the  Oxide  of 
Sodium,  or  if  you  prefer,  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  in 
solution  in  water*  with  the  Oxide  of  Calcium  no 
chemical  change  should  be  expected. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  test  let  us  try  the  ex- 
periment. Take  awine  glass  and  put  into  it  a  portion 
of  lime  water,  which  is  a  solution  of  the  oxide  of 
Calcium,  add  to  this  a  portion  of  common  salt  in  so- 
lution, and  the  two  will  remain  suspended  in  the  wa- 
ter, without  any  perceptible  change.  But  says  the 
learned  professor,  the  soda  will  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  become  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
Not  to  wait  this  tedious  process  of  absorption,  take  a 
glass  tube  and  exhale  your  breath  through  it  into 
this  liquid  containing  the  common  salt  and  the  lime. 
The  liquid  will  immediately  become  turbid  and  the 
precipitate  will  be  found  to  be  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
and  the  Muriate  of  Soda,  or  common  sak,may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation,  with  not  so  much  as  a  trace 
of  lime  in  it. 

And  again,  let  the  experimenter  take  a  wine  glass 
and  put  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of 
Muriate  of  Lime,  to  this  let  him  add  a  solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  he  will  have  a  precipitate 
which  will  be  found  to  be  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and 
the  Muriate  of  Soda  will  remain  in  solution. 

This  latter  is  an  example  of  double  elective  attrac- 
tion, or  complex  affinity. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  being  ]  f  Carbonate  of  Lime    jj 

mixed  with  \  forms  \  and 

Muriate  of  Lime.       )  [  Muriate  of  Soda. 

And  again  let  the  operator  to  a  solution   of  Muri-    i 
ate  of  Lime  add  Soda,  and  the  result  will  be  Muriate    ' 


*Or,  as  I  would  call  it,  the  Chloroxide  of  Hydrogea  and  Sodium 
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of  Soda  and  Lime.  From  these  experiments  we 
learn  that  Lime  has  a  greater  aflSnity  for  Carbonic 
acid,  than  Soda  has,  that  Soda  has  more  affinity  for 
Muriatic  acid  than  Lime  has,  and  that  Soda  has  more 
affinity  for  Muriatic  acid  than  it  has  for  Carbonic 
acid.  That  the  sum  of  the  divellent  affinities  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  and 
therefore  decomposition  must  take  place — and  that 
whenever  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  there  will  be 
an  interchange  of  constituents. 

If  such  is  the  case,the  Carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  learned  Professor's  process  would  go  to 
lime  and  not  to  the  soda.  If  a  solution  of  common 
salt  be  poured  on  quick  lime,  there  will  be  no  change 
other  than  that  the  lime  will  depi'ive  it  of  a  portion 
of  water,  and  if  the  mixture  be  turned  over  during 
two  weeks,  to  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  (as  is  re- 
commended in  the  same  article)  the  result  will  be 
that  a  portion  of  the  lime  will  be  carbonated,  and 
consequently  less  energetic  when  applied  to  the 
land. 

I  can  easily  see  that  this  process,  if  it  would  hold 
good  in  practice,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  save  them 
untold  amounts  of  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  Sulphu- 
ric acid  ;  and  away  with  the  necessity  of  calcination 
•with  Charcoal ;  in  other  words,  that  it  would  make 
a  revolution  in  the  modus  operandi.  But  to  the  ag- 
riculturist I  cannot  see  its  value ;  of  either  of  the 
original  compounds  would  be  of  as  much,  if  not  more 
value  to  him  before,  as  after  the  proposed  chemical 
change  was  affijcted,  and  he  would  have  only  his  la- 
bour for  his  pains. 

G.  Blight  Browne. 

Gwyncdd  township,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 

Translated  for  the  Farm  Journal. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  No.  lO. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  application  of  manure 
that  the  soil  is  to  be  replenished  with  matters  suited 
for  the  support  of  vegetation,  but  likewise  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  soil  itself,  which  is  greatly  pro- 
moted and  facilitated  by  fallowing  the  land.  For- 
merly, naked  fallowing  was  more  commonly  practised 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  resorted  to  regularly  every 
third  year  in  course,  with  the  design  of  permitting 
the  land  to  rest  and  recover  strength  for  future  crops. 
Naked  fallowing  consisted  in  ploughing  the  land 
thoroughly  three  or  four  times  at  short  intervals,  du- 
ring the  Summer,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  application  of  manure.  That  land  so 
treated  will  soon,  if  not  manured,  produce  increased 
crops,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  attacks  all  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  the  carbonic  acid  it  produces 
co-operates  with  it,  by  rendering  many  ingredients 
of  the  soil  more  readily  soluble.  Thus  the  decompo- 
sition of  solid  substances  proceeds  regularly  and 
,    constantly,  though  slowly ;  and  a  portion  of  those 


decomposed   substances  is  annually  absorbed    and 
appropriated  by  the  crops  grown  on  the  land.     Ex- 
cessive heat  and  cold   also  promote  the  requisite  de- 
composition of  the  soil.     Frost  serves  to  disintegrate 
even  the   smaller  particles  of  minerals ;  and  thus, 
when  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  have  acted   thereon 
from  year  to  year,  new  surfaces  and   fresh  points  of 
attack  become  exposed  and  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion is  renewed.      Heat  operates  in  a  different  man- 
ner, but  with  the  same  beneficial  results.  It  expands 
all  bodies,  whereby  they  become  more  fully  exposed 
to  the  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.     In  ad- 
dition to  this,  during  a  period  of  protracted  heat  ac- 
companied by  moisture,  chemical  action  is  increased, 
and  the  process  of  decomposition  goes  on  with  accel- 
erated rapidity.     It  is  this  decomposition  and  disen- 
tegration  of  the  soil  which  is  promoted  by  fallowing, 
and  its  effects  are  exhibited  in  the   improved  crops 
which  are  produced  after  even  a  naked  fallow.    But, 
notwithstanding  this   manifest  improvement  of  the 
soil,  it  was  found  that  the  product  is  greatly  increas- 
ed when  manuring  is  combined  with  fallowing ;  and 
as  increased  consumption   rendered  an  increase  of 
crops   desirable,   and   experience   showed  that  the 
manure  applied  might  be  made  available  at  once,  it 
became   customary   to   cultivate  various   plants   in 
those  fields.     Thus  the  practice  and  system  of  culti- 
vating what  are  called  fallow  crops,  was  introduced. 
Under  this  system  the  laud  is  manured  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  at  regular 
intervals,  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  ordinary  fal- 
low ploughing— whereby  the  decomposition  of  the 
manure  and  the  disintegration  of  the  soil  are  alike 
promoted  and  secured.     It  was   further  discovered 
that  larger  quantities  of  manure  might  be  thus  provi- 
ded and  applied,  because  more  food  was  produced 
and   a  larger  stock  of  cattle  could  consequently  l>e 
supported.     Thus  the  entire  scale  of  agricultural  op- 
erations became  extended.      Though  the  system  of 
naked  fallows  has  in  consequence  disappeared  from 
practical  culture,  we  should  still  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  its  main  and   distinguishing  fea- 
ture— the  frequent  and  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil, 
for  facilitating  and  promoting  its  disintegration  and 
decomposition,   the  benefits  of  which  were  never 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  by  the  fallow  sys- 
tem.     These  benefits  result  from  the  following  prin- 
ciples :     A  great  portion  of  the  stones  in  the  soil  is 
composed  of  alumina  with  various  combinations  of 
silicic  acid  with  potash,  lime,  soda,  iron  and  manga- 
nese.     Tlicse   stones   having  become   disintegrated 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  clay  of  the  soil,  and 
by  the  further  decomposition  of  the  clay,  the  alimcn- 
tal   substances  it  contains,  and  likewise  the   silicic 
acid,  are  rendered  soluble  and  available  by  plants. 
An  exhaustion  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  clay, 
is  certainly  supposable ;  but  its  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds so   slowly,  and   the  quantity  annually  with- 
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drawn  is  comparatively  so  inconsiderable,  that  thou- 
sands of  years  would  be  required  to  render  the  loss 
apparent.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  clay  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  permanent  source  of  the  important  ali- 
mental  substances  required  by  plants.  The  means 
to  be  used  for  rendering  this  source  active,  are  ma- 
nure and  tillage.  And  on  these  considerations,  also, 
is  based  the  principle  that  heavy  clay  soils  require 
more  frequent  and  more  thorough  tillage  than  sandy 
soils.  Hence  also,  the  obvious  advantage  of  plough- 
ing such  land  in  the  fall,  as  it  is  thereby  enabled  to 
absorb  more  water,  and  is  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frost.  Equally  important,  likewise,  is  the 
stirring  of  the  soil  during  summer,  because,  by  the 
influence  of  moisture  and  heat  the  decomposition  of 
the  soil  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  more  rapidly  this 
decomposition  proceeds,  and  the  more  thoroughly  it 
is  effected,  the  more  richly  will  the  soil  become  stor- 
ed with  soluble  ingredients  which  operate  as  fertili- 
zers. Decomposition,  however,  may  also  be  promot- 
ed by  artificial  means — as  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  clay  soIl,j  by  the  application  of  fresh  burnt 
lime. 

Finally,  we  have  yet  to  consider  how  the  alimenta- 
ry ingredients  of  the  soil  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously withdrawn,  and  so  appropriated  that  the  par- 
ticular  crops  which  we  desire   to  cultivate,  may  be 
produced  during  the  longest  period, in  greatest  quan- 
tity and  perfection,  and  without  requiring  renovation 
by  the  application  of  manure.     This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  rational  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  ju- 
diciously adapted  to  the  soil  and  the  climate.      The 
chief  principles  on  which  such  a  system  is  based  are 
the  following  :  The  various  cultivated  plants,  in  gen- 
eral, require  the  same  alimentary  substances,  merely 
in  different  quantities.     Thus,  for  instance,  one  spe- 
cies requires  more  potash,  a  second  more  lime,  and  a 
third  more  silica.      One  species  again  requires  more 
phosphoric   acid  than   another,    &c.,   &c.     Now,  if 
within  a  given  period  the  particular  crops  cultivated 
have  withdrawn   from  the   soil,  its  supplies  of  that 
particular  pabulum,  or  of  those   specific   alimentary 
matters  which  are  essential  to  its  perfect  growth  and 
developement,  it  is  evident  that  another   crop  of  the 
same  plant,  or  of  another  species  requiring  the  same 
elements  in  like  abundance,  cannot  thrive  properly, 
if  it  follow  In  immediate  succession,  unless,  the  soil 
contain  those  elements   naturally  in  great   supera- 
bundance, or  they  have  been   artificially  supplied, 
because  In  all  ordinary  cases  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  is  required  to  enable  the  soil  to  provide  itself 
again  with  the  necessary  stores  of  those  elements,  by 
the  natural  processes  of   disintegration  and  decom- 
position— a  longer  period,  in  fact,  than  usually  Inter- 
venes between  two  consecutive  crops.     Now,  if  the 
deficient  ingredients  be  not  artificially  supplied,  in 
the  shape  of  manures,  fertilizers  or  stimulants,  there 
remains  no  alternative  but  to   allow  the  soil  time 


enough  to  recover  them  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
natural  causes.    Meanwhile, however, the  land  maybe 
profitably  occupied  by  crops  requiring  other  and  dif- 
ferent elementary  substances,  such   as  the   soil  yet 
contains  in   sufficient  abundance.     Thus  the   great  ^ 
waste  of  time  and  labor  incident  to  a  system  of  na- 
ked fallowing,  may  be  obviated  by  adopting  a  regu- 
lar and  rational  system  of  rotation.     But  the  decom- 
position of  the  elements  of  the  soil  is  promoted,  not 
only  by  selecting  for  cultivation   such   crops   as  re- 
quire  a   different    aliment  from   that  needed   and 
withdrawn  by  those  preceding,  but  also  by  choosing 
such  as  require  tillage  during  their  growth.     In  a 
rotati  jn  of  cultivated  crops,  therefore,  we  must  not 
only  be  careful  to  select  plants  requiring  ingredients 
different  from  those  taken  up  by  the  preceding  crop,  but 
see  that  they  are  such  as  will  secure  the  proper  tillage 
of  the  soil  during  the  period  they  occupy  the  land, 
and  thus  promote  the  due  disintegration  and  decom- 
position of  the  soil.     But  in  a  rotation  of  crops  an- 
other important  point,  besides,  must  be  kept  in  view; 
namely,  the  different  degrees  of  vegetative  power  pos- 
sessed by  plants.     The  tenderest  plants,  and  such  as 
have  the  smallest  power  of  assimilation,  or  of  absorb- 
tlon  by  their  roots,must  be  enabled  to  find  correspond- 
ingly more  abundant  supplies  of  soluble  matter  in 
the  soil.  This  consideration,  however,  is  of  less  force, 
and  importance  when  the  crops  we  cultivate  are  of  i 
species  possessing  greater  vigor  and  increased  power 
of  assimilation. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles  of  a  ration- 
al rotation,  we  must  have  special  reference  In  our  se-' 
lections,  to  soil,  situation,  and  climate.     And  to  elu- 
cidate these  principles   more   fully,   the    following 
examples  may  serve.      Kecently  manured  land  con- 
tains a  store  of  alimentary  matters  of  various  kinds, 
sufficient  to  serve  for  a  series  of  years.  Some  of  these 
substances  are,  from  their  nature,  sooner  exhausted 
or  withdrawn  than  others ;  and  this  is  more  especial- 
ly the  case  with  the  nitrogenous  elements — ^these  be- 
ing very  readily  and  rapidly  taken  up,  in   conse- 
quence of  their  great   solubility.     From  this  cause, 
also,  some  plants  are  very  apt  to  become  overcharged 
with  nitrogenous  elements,  which  causes  their  con- 
stituent matters,  to  be  disproportionately  combined. 
Again,  in  recently  manured  land,  the  various  Ingre- 
dients supplied   by  the  manure  are  generally  not  so 
Intimately  blended  and  mixed  with   each  other  and 
with  the  soil  as  is  desirable ;  nor  is  the  soil  equally 
and  uniformly  fertilized,  so  that  some  very  poor  spots 
may  not  unfrequently  be  found  in  close  proximity  to 
others  highly  enriched.      And  on  the  whole,  during 
this  period,  the  manure  itself,  being  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly decomposed,  operates  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  irregularity,  according  to  the  good  or  bad 
quality   of  those  of  its  ingredients  which  first  came 
into  action.      This   is  the  reason  why  the  soil,  after 
having  been  recently  dressed  with  fresh  manure,  is 
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not  well  fitted  to  sustain,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
rotation,  a  crop  requiring  much  potash  and  ammonia, 
and   less  needing  phosphorous  ;  and  we  choose   in 
preference  such,  for  instance,  as  rape,  tobacco,  &c. — 
The  ensuing  crop  of  winter  grain  does  indeed  also 
require  much  potash,  but  it  should   be  remembered 
that,  after  a  dressing  of  fresh  manure,  a  much  great- 
er quantity  of  this   substance  is  present  in  the  soil, 
than  the  first  cultivated  crop  requires,  and  that  the 
progressive  decomposition  of  the  soil  itself,  superin" 
duced  and  renewed  by  the  introduction  of  the  ma- 
nure, again  furnishes  an  additional  store   of  potash 
in  a  soluble  state.     Potatoes,  also,  are  not  suitable  as 
a  first  crop  after  manure,  because  they  require  and 
absorb  so  much  potash  from  the  soil,  that  the  ensu- 
ing crop  is  apt  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  it ;  and  if 
occasionally,  land  be  found,  on  which  winter   grain 
succeeds  well  after  potatoes,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
soil  is   naturally  stored  with   a  great   abundance  of 
potash.      In  these  respects  beets  also  resemble  pota- 
toes.    As  the  second  crop  in  a  rotation,  wheat  and 
rye  is  preferable,  because,  though  requiring  large 
quantities  of  potash  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur, 
and  nitrogenous  ingredients,these  substances  are  usu- 
ally still  contained  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  amounts 
for  a  second  crop.     After  winter  grain,  potatoes  and 
turnips  would  properly  follow,  because,  by  means  of 
their  great  vegetative  power,  they  are  able   to  seize 
and  appropriate  the  requisite  elementary  substances 
which  yet  remain  in  the  soil,  though  in  a  less  solu- 
ble state,  after  a  crop  of  winter  grain  has  been  taken 
off.     At  this  period,  also  the  superabundant  nitro- 
genous elements  of  the  soil  will  have  been  reduced 
to  a  proper   equilibrium  with  the  requirements  of 
vegetation,  and  are  consequently  no  longer  injurious 
by  their  presence  in  excess.     On  the  better  kinds  of 
soil,  however,  spring  barley  may  be  introduced  im- 
mediately after  winter   grain,  because   this  crop  re- 
quires a  much   smaller   supply  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances than  the  preceding  one   did.     It  also  needs 
less  potash,  though  more   silicic  acid  is  necessary, 
which  will  have  been  provided  and  rendered  soluble 
by  the  preceding  fall  ploughing.     Though  barley  re- 
quires less  phosphorus  than  winter  grain,  yet  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  this  crop  does  not  succeed 
well  in  some  soils  after  wheat,  inasmuch  as  in  them 
the  store  of  phosphorus  may   have   been  totally  ex- 
hausted by  the  demands  of  the  wheat.      It  is,  how- 
ever, always  more  prudent  to   let  barley  follow  po- 
tatoes or  turnips ;  not  only  because  this  accords  well 
with  the  true  idea  of  a  rotation,  but  likewise  because 
the  barley  will  then  certainly  find  a  sufficient  supply 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  and  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce a  more  plump  and  perfect  grain.  Clover  should 
properly  follow  after  barley,  because  it  draws  the 
substances  it  needs  principally  from  a  greater  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  finds   them   there  in  greater  abund- 
ance ;  and  a  portion  of  those  substances  are  subse- 


quently again  deposited  in  the  surface  soil  because 
the  roots  of  the  clover  while  decaying,  furnish  sup- 
plies of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  clovers  al- 
so, especially  lucerne  and  esparcet  or  sainfoin,  aid 
the  decomposition  of  the  soil  by  the  greater  length  of 
time  during  which  the  occupy  the  land.  These  are 
among  the  chief  reasons  why  the  clovers  leave  the 
ground  in  a  fertile  condition,  prepared  not  only  for 
the  growth  of  winter  grain,  but  for  the  recommence- 
ment of  a  rotation  of  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  and  natural  character  of  the 
soil.  As  the  concluding  crop  of  the  series  oats  may 
very  properly  be  introduced,  because  of  all  the  cere- 
als this  plant  possesses  the  greatest  vegetative  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  predominant  ingredient 
is  silicic  acid,  and  it  needs  the  presence  of  the  other 
elementary  substances  only  in  small  quantities.  On 
these  accounts  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  to 
take  up  and  appropriate  what  the  previous  crops 
have  left  remaining  in  the  soil. 

Note. — The  summary  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  contained  in 
the  consecutive  numbers  now  concluded,  is  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Stockhardt,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute at  Tharand  in  Prussia,  and  co-editor  of  the  monthly  agricultu- 
ral paper  issued  there.  The  views  presented,  it  may  have  been 
noticed,  differ  on  some  points  from  those  of  Leibig  and  his  school; 
but,  being  those  of  an  experienced  and  experimental  farmer, whose 
operations  are  conducted  with  care  and  precision,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  most  reliable  and  most  profitable  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  popular  practice,  they  may  claim  attentive 
and  candid  exainiiia(ioii,  as  properly  at  least  as  the  more  theoreti- 
cal opinions  of  the  great  Chemist 

The  "Chemisclie  FeldprtdigUr"  of  Professor  Stockhardt — a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  turn  before  some  sixty  Farmers' 
Clubs  in  Saxony,  and  recently  published  at  Leipzig — have  been 
well  received,  and  will  when  completed  constitute  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  farmer's  library,  as  the  style  is  simple  and  the  illus- 
trations admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  the 
work  is  intended. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Tlie  Ciuchona  or  Peruvian  Bark  Tree, 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  Farm  Journal  is  a  welcome 
visitor  in  my  family.  Permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  it  may  soon  be  in  every  farm  house  in  the  State. 

There  is  a  matter  pertaining  to  agriculture  which 
I  wish  to  suggest ;  and  that  is,  the  more  extensive 
introduction  of  foreign  trees  that  may  be  ornamental 
or  useful.  The  matter  I  have  especially  in  view  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  Peruvian  tree  yielding  the  Je- 
suit's bark,  which  gives  us  the  invaluable  quinine. 
Is  it  not  the  only  specific  for  fever  and  ague  ?  I  saw 
last  fall  a  statement  that  the  disease  named  was  ex- 
tensively and  distressingly  prevalent  in  the  western 
country,  and  sufficient  quantities  of  quinine  to  arrest 
its  course  could  not  be  obtained.  The  worth  of  the 
man  who  "  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,"  Swift  has  told  us.  Would  he 
not  be  a  benefactor  to  his  country  who  would  accli- 
mate the  Peruvian  bark  tree  among  us  ?  I  am  aware 
its  native  position  is  near  the  equator,  but  the  Andes 
and  Cordileras  are  crowned  with  everlasting  snows, 
so  that  Peru  must  possess  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  that  which  produces  the  palm  and  ripens  the 
orange  to  that  which  yields  hemlock  and  the  pine. — 
I  know  not  whether  this  bark  comes  from  the  warm 
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valleys,  the  cooler  hills,  or  the  cold  mountain  range, 
though  I  presume  the  former.  We  know  that  a  va- 
riety of  our  valuable  esculents  and  plants  novsr  grow- 
ing to  perfection  among  us,  were  indigenous  in  the 
tropics.  Need  we  despair  that  the  Peruvian  tree  may 
be  made  to  flourish  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania? 

Who  is  our  minister  at  Bogota  ?  If  you  think  fit 
to  publish,  will  you  send  him  the  number  that  con- 
tains it,  and  request  him  to  send  you,  for  the  Journal, 
some  account  of  the  tree.  Can  it  be  propagated  by 
grafting?  Can  young  trees  be  easily  obtained?  I 
wish  the  government  would  direct  inquiries  to  be 
made  of  their  agents  in  South  America. 

[The  above  communication,  without  name  or  date, 
was  received  sometime  since.  We  delayed  its  publi- 
cation expecting  to  hear  further  from  the  writer,  but 
were  disappointed.  We  now  present  it  to  our  read- 
ers with  a  few  remarks. 

The  Cinchona  tree  is  indigenous  to  South  America. 
The  name  was  given  it  by  Linnaeus,  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  of  Cinchon,  who  first  introduced  the  bark 
into  Europe.  Numerous  plants  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Only  a  single  species  has  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  the  Pinckneya,  which  was  discovered 
by  the  elder  Michaux,  in  Georgia  and  South  Caroli- 
na. Whether  it  prevails  to  any  extent  in  those 
States,  or  whether  its  bai'k  possesses  the  virtues  of 
that  procured  from  South  America,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  best  authorities, 
that  the  genuine  Cinclwna  trees  are  found  only  in 
South  America,  over  which  continent  they  are  wide- 
ly diffused ;  extending  from  La  Paz  in  the  former 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Martha  on  the  northern  coast.  Those  from 
which  the  best  bark  is  procured,  grow  at  various  ele- 
vations upon  the  Andos ;  but  seldom  at  less  height 
than  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  require 
a  temperature  considerably  lower  than  that  which 
prevails  in  tropical  countries.  This  fact  would  seem 
to  favor  the  idea  of  our  correspondent,  that  this  tree 
might  be  acclimated  in  the  United  States.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  experiment  of  propagating  it 
by  grafting  has  ever  been  tried.  Young  trees,  we 
presume,  might  easily  be  procured,  but  whether  when 
procured,  (even  if  successfully  acclimated,)  their  cul- 
tivation could  be  made  an  object,  we  leave  it  to  those 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  ourselves  to  de- 
termine.— Ed.] 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Comparative  value  of  the  Oats  and  Corn  Crops. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the 
farmer  is  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  his  spring 
crops,  it  may  not  be  amiss  perhaps  to  make  some 
comparative  statements  relative  to  the  value  of  the 
two  principal  crops,  viz :  corn  and  oats. 

My  experience,  based  upon  actual  facts  and  calcu- 
lations, warrants  me  in  asserting  that  the  oats  crop — 


taking  everything  into  consideration — will  yield  but 
little  over  half  the  net  income  of  the  corn.  Farmers 
all  know  that  there  is  a  much  greater  risk  with  the 
oats  than  with  the  corn  crop.  If  the  season  is  highly 
favorable  to  most  other  crops,  oats  is  in  great  danger 
of  lodging  before  ripe,  and  in  that  case,  scarcely 
pays  for  the  hai'vesting,  much  less  the  seed  required, 
plowing,  use  of  land,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
season  is  dry,  it  suffers  more  than  almost  any  other 
crop. 

Corn  planted  on  the  ground,  usually  reserved  for 
oats,  if  well  cultivated  will  yield  on  an  average  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  which,  valued  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  will  amount  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Oats 
at  an  average  yield  of  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  at  thir- 
ty cents  per  bushel,  will  amount  to  eighteen  dollars 
per  acre.  Here  we  find  a  balance  in  favor  of  corn 
of  §12  per  acre ;  which  is  a  trifle  not  be  overlooked. 

True,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  the  labor  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn  is  a  drawback,  and  it  may 
be  further  maintained  that  it  does  not  leave  the 
ground  in  as  fine  a  condition  for  the  succeeding  crop 
of  wheat.  To  which  I  respectfully  reply :  the  value 
of  the  fodder  for  feeding  of  stock  over  that  of  oat  straw 
will  fully  compensate  for  the  additional  labor  of  rais- 
ing corn.  Fodder  is  worth  five  dollars  per  acre  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  when  hay  rates  at  ten  dollars  per 
ton  ;  and  we  know  that  amount  will  pay  any  surplus 
work,  taking  into  consideration  the  small  quantity 
of  seed  required,  compared  with  that  of  oats.  Be- 
sides, by  planting  an  additional  field  of  corn  we  re- 
quire so  much  less  hay ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  by  raising  a  greater  quantity  of  com 
and  feeding  it  along  with  the  fodder  on  the  premises, 
thereby  converting  it  into  valuable  manures,  our  land 
instead  of  deteriorating  will  increase  in  fertility. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  I  will  relate  my 
mode  of  management,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge  of  its  expediency.  I  manure  heavily  the 
ground  that  was  corn  the  preceding  year,  in  order  to 
give  the  seed  of  weeds  on  the  surface  time  to  germi- 
nate— plow  late  — just  before  planting — roll  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  roller,  to  make  it  compact — 
plant  the  corn  in  rows  of  three   and  a  half  to  four 

feet  apart,  cultivate  diligently,  to  keep  ahead  of  weeds, 
and  in  the  fall  cut  it  off  at  the  ground,  and  carry  six- 
teen to  twenty  rows  together.  I  then  plow  the  in- 
termediate strips  that  have  been  cleared,  and  gener- 
ally, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  heavily  manured 
in  the  spring,  the  ground  is  in  first  rate  condition  for 
wheat.  If  the  season  is  late  and  favorable,  I  fre- 
quently husk  the  corn  and  the  seed  the  narrow  strips 
on  which  it  was  carried  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  sea- 
son prove  unfavorable,  I  leave  the  strips  until  spring 
and  then  sow  them  with  oats.  I  will  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  wheat  on  corn  ground  has  frequently 
been  the  best  and  heaviest  on  the  whole  farm. 

J.  F.  Herr. 

Strasburg,  Lancaster  C9.,  MarcTi  7,  1852. 

[The  above  communication  was  received  some  time 
since,  but  accidentally  mislaid.^  It  contains  some 
excellent  suggestions. — Ed.] 
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Diagram  explanatory  of  the  ecological  structure  of  a  part  of  the  United  States  between  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Erie 


A  B     Atlantic  plain.  "B  C    Atlantic  slope. 

C  D     Alk'ghanies,  or  Appalachian  chan. 

D  E    Appalachian  coal  field  west  of  the  mountams. 

h  Falls  and  rapids  of  the  rivers  at  the  juncture  of  the  hypogene 
and  newer  formations. 

i  k  1  m  Parallel  folds  of  Appalachians  becoming  successively 
mere  open  and  flatter  in  going  from  E.  to  W. 


1.  Miocene  Tertiary. 

2.  Eacene  " 

3.  Cretaceous  strata. 

4.  Red  sand  stone  with  Ornithichnites. 

5.  Coal  measures  (bituminous  )  5.  Do.  (anthracite.) 

6.  Old  Red  or  Deronian,  olive  slate,  &c. 

7.  Primary  fossiliferous  or  Silurian  strata. 

8.  Hypogene  strata,  or  gneiss,  mica,  schist,  &c. 


Geology  applied  to  Agriculture,  No.  3. 

The  above  diagram  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  view 
of  the  maimer  in  which  the  several  strata  of  our  State 
succeed  one  another  in  a  cross  section  from  east  to 
west.  The  better  to  demonstrate  the  several  forma- 
tions, I  have,  as  in  the  original  sketch  by  Professor 
Rogers,  retained  the  Atlantic  or  New  Jersey  section, 
which  shows  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  deposits  of 
that  State  and  which  adapt  the  soil  in  an  eminent 
degree,  lor  many  products  cultivated  there  with  great 
success,  such  as  melons,  cantelopes,  sweet  potatoes, 
garden  vegetables,  and  several  kinds  of  delicate  fruits 
especially  peaches. 

This  section  is  very  properly  termed  the  Atlantic 
plain,  and  extends  along  the  coast  from  Long  Island 
to  Louisiana  both  inclusive. 

The  next  or  Atlantic  Slope  includes  in  our  State 

the  primary  rocks  already  described,  and  the  New 
Bed  Sand  Stone  formation — the  former  termed  by  Mr. 
Lyell  hypogene.  The  latter  forms  a  most  interesting 
and  important  district  extending  continuously  from 
the  Raritan  bay  to  the  centre  of  Virginia.  The  same 
formation  is  also  largely  developed  on  the  Connecti- 
icut  river.  It  is  remarkably  uniform  in  materials  and 
appearance,  consisting  of  dark-reddish  brown  sand- 
stone, almost  invariably  argilaceous ;  of  soft  crumbly 
brown  shales,  and  coarse  calcareous  or  silicious  con- 
glomerates. The  dip  of  the  strata  is  generally  toward 
the  northwest  at  angles  varying  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five degrees. 

Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  living  within  the 
lines  of  this  belt  would  like  to  have  its  limits  defined, 
and  I  shall  therefore  give  them,  as  detailed  in  the  re- 
port by  the  State  geologist,  of  the  region  between  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  "Its  southern 
margin  crossing  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  city  of  Trenton,  runs  nearly  westward  to 
the  Schuylkill  passing  about  two  miles  south  of  Nor- 
ristown ;  it  there  extends  by  Valley  Forge  and  Kim- 
berton  to  French  creek,  the  course  of  which  it  follows 
nearly  to  the  county  line  of  Chester.  It  passes  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Morgantown,  Churchtown 
and  Hinkletown,  and  goes  through  Millport  to  Bu- 
chan's  run  where  it  suddenly  folds  back  and  runs  to- 
wards the  northeast,  through  Ephrata  to  lleamstown. 

From  the  last  point  it  sweeps  in  a  regular  curve, 
first  towards  the  northwest  and  afterwards  the  south- 
west, crossing  the  turnpike  at  ^liddle  creek.    Reach- 


ing Hammer  creek,  it  descends  along  the  course  of 
this  stream  to  Erb's  Mill,  where  it  turns  again  west- 
ward, passing  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Litiz, 
reaches  in  the  same  course  Manheim.  Here  it  goes 
once  more  towards  the  east,  which  direction  it  pur- 
sues as  far  as  Buchan's  run,  where,  however,  it  again 
turns  westward,  continuing  in  that  course  uninter- 
ruptedly to  Springfield,  at  which  place  it  makes  an- 
otherjshort  flexure  but  soon  resumes  its  western  range, 
passing  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Elizabethtown, 
and  thence  nearly  in  a  straight  line  south-westward 
to  Bainbridge  on  the  Susquehanna. 

From  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton  to  the  War- 
wick mine,  near  the  head  waters  of  French  creek,  the 
red  sandstone  stratum  overlaps  the  gneiss  and  other 
rocks  of  the  primary  class.  From  the  latter  point  it 
ranges  in  contact  with  the  white  sandstone  of  the 
Welsh  mountain,  but  on  entering  Berks  county  and 
in  its  course  across  the  whole  length  of  Lancaster 
county,  its  southern  margin  is  everywhere  injunction 
with  the  limestone. 

The  northern  border  of  this  formation  beginning 
at  the  Delaware  near  Durham,  if  traced  westward 
across  our  district,  will  be  found  to  pass  about  one 
mile  south  of  Springtown,  and  one  mile  north  of  Coop- 
erstown  to  the  Ilosacock  creek,  where  the  road  cross- 
es it  in  Upper  Milford  township.  It  then  runs  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Mount  Pleasant  iron  mines,  passes 
Boycrstown,  crosses  the  Perkiomen  one  mile  south 
of  Black  Bear  tavern,  and  meets  the  Schuylkill  about 
two  miles  south  of  Reading.  The  Potomac  marble 
or  calcareous  conglomerate,  occupies  several  long  nar- 
row tracts  along  the  line  just  traced;  one  a  little  be- 
low Springtown ;  another  on  the  Manatawny  creek, 
and  a  third  on  the  Limekiln  creek.  It  also  occurs 
on  the  Schuylkill  below  Reading.  From  this  point, 
the  northern  edge  of  the  sandstone  stratum  extends, 
with  slight  undulation,  in  a  nearly  western  direction 
to  the  south- western  end  of  IMillborough  hill,  over- 
lapping first,  the  limestone  of  the  Kittatinny  valley; 
then  primary  rocks,  and  finally  the  white  sandstone 
of  this  hill.  From  Millborough  hill  it  ranges  a  little 
south  of  west  through  Sheafferstown,  past  the  Corn- 
wall iron  works  and  thence  along  the  turnpike  to 
Campbcllstown,  from  which  it  takes  nearly  a  straight 
course  to  Highspire  on  the  Susquehanna.  Between 
Millborough  hill  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  red  sand- 
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stone  lies  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  limestone 
of  the  Kittatinny  valley." 

This  interesting  district  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  portions  of  the  State,  the  soft  and  pulveru- 
lent nature  of  the  soil  rendering  tillage  comparatively 
easy.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other  cerealia  yield 
abundantly,  and  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  ar- 
tificial than  the  natural  grasses,  the  primary  forma- 
tions evidently  affording  the  proper  pabulum  for  the 
latter. 

The  Red  sandstone  belt  is  rich  in  minerals,  although 
they  have  not,  with  some  exceptions,  been  actively 
wrought  until  within  a  year  or  two. 

Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  several  lo- 
calities; copper,  lead,  and  silver  also  abound,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  recent  efforts  to 
mine  them  on  an  extensive  scale  will  prove  success- 
ful. The  variegated  or  conglomerate  marble  being 
similar  to  that  of  which  the  columns  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington  are  formed,  is  probably  susceptible  of 
being  polished,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
builders  and  architects. 

In  the  primitive  and  sandstone  series  are  several 
extensive  exposures  of  basaltic  or  trap  dykes,  such  as 
are  shown  on  the  diagram  of  the  Isle  of  Arran. — 
These  rocks  are  extensively  displayed  on  the  Harris- 
burg  railroad  near  Elizabethtown.  Although  very 
hard,  the  soda  and  oxyde  of  iron  in  them  promotes 
disintegration,  as  may  be  observed  by  their  rounded 
and  worn  surfaces,  and  also  the  numerous  cracks  and 
fissures  that  are  found  in  them. 

Relics  of  vegetation  are  sometimes  found  in  the  red 
sandstone  strata  in  the  form  of  compact  bituminous 
lignite,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  cannel  coal, 
but  the  hopes  they  excite  are  entirely  delusive. 

The  formations  west  of  the  new  red  sandstone  and 
extending  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  ridges,  which 
compose  the  South  mountains  to  the  crest  of  the  Sharp 
mountain,  are  the  lower  secondary  of  Prof.  Rogers 
or  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  of  English  geologists. 
This  range  embraces  the  great  Kittatinny,  Lebanon, 
Cumberland  and  other  limestome  valleys,  famous  for 
their  fertility,  and  high  state  of  cultivation.  There 
is  also  within  this  range  a  great  amount  of  Oline  col- 
oured argillaceous  sandstone  and  red  shales,  which 
are  poor  and  unproductive  on  the  high  ridges  but  ma- 
king a  very  good  soil  in  the  valleys  and  plains — a 
soil  that  is  readily  cultivated,  and  in  most  cases  great- 
ly improved  by  the  addition  of  lime. 

There  is  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania capable  of  being  brought  into  profitable  use 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  States;  such  at  least 
was  the  opinion  of  Wm.  Maclure  the  able>nd  accur- 
ate pioneer  of  American  geology.  He  says  that 
"Pennsylvania  consists  principally  of  transition  and 
secondary,  having  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  primi- 
itive  class  of  any  State  east  of  the  mountains,  and 
most  probably  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  land,  in 


proportion  to  its  surface  of  any  of  the  Atlantic  States." 
In  this  group  or  series  there  are  fewmetalic  substan- 
ces yet  discovered  except  iron,  which  abounds  in  al- 
most every  formation,  within  the  State,  and  perhaps 
is  more  generally  diffused  than  in  any  other  known 
country  of  the  same  extent.  The  great  source  of  fer- 
tility and  wealth  however  in  this  region  is  lime,  and 
to  this  mineral  production  under  the  hand  of  skill 
and  industry,  is  due  the  high  reputation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farms.  It  is  proper  to  note  here  that  the  lime- 
stone of  the  primary  series  is  highly  magnesian  ;  that 
of  the  lower  secondary  less  so ;  and  that  of  the  upper 
secondary  or  later  formations  still  less  intermingled 

with  magnesia. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  this  ingredient  in 

limestone  was  deleterious  to  vegetation,  but  modern 
experience  has  proved  the  contrary,  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  the  magnesian  limestone  or  do- 
lomite in  smaller  quantities  than  the  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.  A.  S.  Roberts. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Dogs~Small  Farms~Iiime~Corn  Fodder—Plaut- 
liig  Corn. 

Bradford  County,  Pa.,  April  22, 1852. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  excel- 
lent Agricultural  Journal  for  one  year,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  its  manner  and  its  matter  I  hope  it  wiU 
be  sustained,  as  it  will  certainly  be  highly  useful  in 
this  State.  I  have  often  thought  of  corresponding 
with  you,  but  like  hundreds  of  others,  handle  the 
plough  better  than  the  pen.  I  will,  however,  give 
you  a  few  crude  ideas  on  farming,  or  rather  on  the 
contents  of  yovir  last  Journal. 

The  first  article  in  your  April  number  is  on  the 
protection  of  sheep.  I  agree  with  the  writer — a  good 
revenue  might  be  raised  by  taxing  dogs,  and  no  one 
injured  by  it.  A  farmer  should  not  be  kept  in  fear 
of  losing  his  flock  of  sheep,  or  perhaps  prevented  from 
keeping  sheep  altogether,  to  accommodate  his  neigh- 
bor with  one,  two  or  three  worthless  curs,  which  even 
though  harmless,  are  still  a  great  loss  to  the  owner. 
I  am  fond  of  a  good  dog,  and  keep  two ;  and  feel  that 
I  ought  to  be  made  pay  tax  for  one  certainly,  as  he  is 
of  no  use,  and  it  costs  me  as  much  to  feed  him  as  it 
would  to  fatten  a  good  hog.  This  is  every  man's  expe- 
rience who  keeps  dogs. 

Your  article  on  the  first  page  relative  to  farmers, 
is  in  my  opinion  not  correct.  I  know  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  preach  up  the  profits  of  small  farms,  and  con- 
demn the  culture  of  large  ones.  This  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  circumstance.  If  a  farmer  can  do  all  his 
labor  with  his  own  hands,  or  with  the  help  of  his 
wife  and  children,  so  as  not  to  be  compelled  to  hire 
help,  then  he  should  have  a  farm  proportioned  to  his 
abilities ;  but  if  a  farmer  hires  all  his  laborers,  he 
cannot  make  money  enough  to  pay  them  and  his 
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other  expenses  from  a  small  farm.     If  one  acre  is    plowing  for  corn,  and  plow,  harrow  and  cultivate  my 


worth  cultivating,  one  hundred  is   better  ;  because 
the  large  field  can  be  cultivated  at  a  much  less  ex- 
pense per  acre,  than  the  small  one,  and  every  acre  of 
a  large  field  will  produce  more  and  better  crops,  than 
an  acre  of  a  small  lot,  allowing  b  )th  the  same  culti- 
vation.    If  a  farmer  can  make  money  by  hiring  five 
men,  he  can  certainly  realize  more  by  hiring  twenty, 
if  he  manages  equally  well.     If  a  farmer  improves 
his  lands  they  rapidly  increase  in  value,  particularly 
in  a  new  country.     The  increased  value  of  a  small 
farm  is  small — the  converse  of  the  case  is  true  with 
large  farms.     Small  country  farms  are  not  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  people.       They  are  an 
enterprising  race.     A  large   adventure   suits   them 
best.     I  would  like  to  see  one  field   of  a  thousand 
acres  in  corn  in  Pennsylvania.     Do  not  start  with 
surprise,  and  suppose  that  it  is  my  wish  to  persuade 
any  one  man  to  swallow  up  the  small  farms  of  Lan- 
caster county,  by  the  expression  of  such  a  wish.     Far 
from  it. 

I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Stavely  from  Bucks  county. 
His  experience  and  mine,  relative  to  lime,  have  been 
the  same.  It  is  certainly  a  good  fertilizer,  and  a 
cheap  mode  of  renovating  worn  out  lands.  Indeed, 
in  many  places  it  is  the  only  enriching  substance 
that  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  improve 
the  land. 


corn  both  ways,  never  using  a  hoe  after  it  is  planted. 
A  common  good   crop   here,  is  fifty  or  sixty  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.     Ninety  bushels  have 
been  raised  to  the  acre  in  this  county  ;  but  this  is  a 
rare   occurrence.     The   opinion   of  your  Lancaster 
county  correspondent  is  correct  as  to  comparative 
profits  of  corn  and  wheat.     It  is  as  easy  to  raise  sixty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  as  it  is  to  raise  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat.     Farmers  are  apt  to  over-estimate 
the  average  of  their  wheat  crops.     I  consider  twenty 
bu-ihels  to  the  acre  a  good  average  crop,  and  am  sa- 
tisfied with  fifteen  bushels,  taking  all  my  fields  to- 
gether.    A  gentleman  of  this  county,  a  few  years  ago, 
raised  a  little  over  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  his  whole  crop  averaged  that  year,  over  thirty 
bushels.     My  best  crop  produced  on  one  field,  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  an  average  that  year  of  twen- 
ty-two bushels. 

When  I  sat  down  I  intended  to  notice  all  the  arti- 
cles in  your  last  number,  but  it  was  too  large  a  fur- 
row for  me  to  turn  Over. 

A  Bradford  County  Farmer. 


Mr.  Keller's  communication  on  your  fourth  page 
is  excellent.  I  treat  my  cornfodder  just  as  he  does 
in  curing  it;  but  have  not  been  able  to  save  it  from 
moulding  in  the  barn.  I  intend  trying  the  plan  he 
recommends  in  storing  it  away.  Well  saved  corn- 
fodder  is  the  best  feed  we  have  for  cattle  in  the  win- 
ter. They  will  eat  it  in  the  spring,  when  they  will  not 
touch  the  best  of  hay.  A  good,  well  saved  crop  of 
cornfodder  will  come  very  near  paying  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  whole  crop  of  corn.  The  cutter,  and 
crusher  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keller,  I  know  nothing  of, 
but  would  like  much  to  have  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
price  of  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  EUmaker,  of  your  own  county,  has  given  you 
a  good  article  on  corn  planting.     The  time  he  recom- 
mends for  planting  is  no  doubt  about  right  for  the 
latitude  of  Lancaster  county.     From  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  May,  and  even  to  the  1st  of  June,  will  do 
here.     Some  care  should  be  taken  in  the  kind  of  seed 
we  plant ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  planting 
too  early.     In  furrowing  out  for  planting,  I  prefer 
three  feet  six  inches  each  way,  with  three  or  four 
grains  in  a  hill.     This  would  be  too  close  for  your 
heavy  Lancaster  county  land,  ■yhere  corn  grows  very 
high,  and  gives  much  shade.     Our  small  yellow  and 
eight-rowed  white  corn  grows  stout,  and  may  stand 
thick.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  three  or 
four  or  even  five  good  ears  on  one  stalk,  and  the  stalk 
not  more  than  six  feet  high.    I  prefer  spring  to  fall 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Work  for  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 

Celery — In  the  cultivation  of  Celery  we  prefer  land 
that  has  lain  sometime  in  grass,  as  it  takes  less  time 
in  the  preparing  of  the  trenches  than  the  ordinary 
method  ;  and  the  grass  being  allowed  to  grow  at  the 
edges  forms  a  cool  shade  from  our  hot  mid-day  sun — 
Our  plan  is  to  dig  them  from  East  to  West,  4  feet 
apart,  16  or  18  inches  deep,  a  little  wider  than  the 
spade,  after  which  we  fill  with  short  stable  manure 
(an  old  hot  bed  preferred)  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6 
inches,  and  cover  with  2  inches  of  good  loam. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  transplant- 
ed when  large  enough  to  conveniently  handle  (into  a 
bed  previously  prepared  and  well  manured)  to  the 
distance  of  6  inches  that  they  may  get  good  stocky 
plants  before  planting  in  the  trenches  (which  will  be 
about  the  middle  of  June)  into  which  plant  6  inches 
apart,  taking  care  in  removing  to  keep  as  much  soil 
on  the  roots  as  possible.  After  transplanting,  water 
well  (if  in  dry  weather)  in  the  morning. 

An  early  crop  of  peas,  dwarf  or  bush  beans,  Let- 
uce  &c.,  can  be  grown  on  the  ridges  between  the 
trenches,  and  will  be  off  in  time  to  earth  up,  which 
operation  should  not  be  performed  before  September, 
or  they  will  be  apt  to  rust.  In  earthing,  great  care 
is  needed  in  keeping  any  soil  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  crown  of  the  plant,  it  is  best  vdth  one  hand 
to  grasp  the  plant  keeping  the  stems  quite  close, 
whilst  with  the  other  you  draw  the  soil  tightly  around 
it.  A  little  extra  pains  will  amply  repay  in  the  su- 
perior quality  of  this  delicious  vegetable.  The  earth- 
ing up  should  be  continued  at  least  every  fortnight 
that  the  stems  may  be  thoroughly  blanched,  leaving 
only  the  tops  of  the  stalks  above  the  surface. 
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The  varieties  mostly  cultivated  are  Seymours'  nevr 
white,  Seymour's  champion  (white,)  the  Matchless 
red  and  the  Manchester  or  Giant  red  ;  the  white  are 
mildest  in  flavor  and  the  most  saleable,  but  the  red 
are  of  easier  culture  and  generally  of  larger  growth. 

Brocoli,  purple  cape,  and  ichite  cape. — Few  who 
have  ever  tasted  of  this  delicious  vegetable  (which  so 
neai-ly  approximates  both  in  appearance  andhabitto 
the  Cauliflower,  and  which  is  so  much  easier  culti- 
vated) but  are  desirous  of  adding  it  to  their  stock. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  first  of  June,  and  when  large  enough,  trans- 
plant similar  to  cabbage,  manuring  well,  (the  great 
secret  in  growing  good  vegetables.)  The  purple  cape 
suits  this  climate  the  best. 

Sugar  corn  may  be  sown  every  2  or  3  weeks  for  a 
succession.  Also,  dwarf  or  bush  beans,  white,  red, 
and  yellow  turnip  rooted  radish — lettuce  at  intervals, 
also  cucumbers  for  pickling.  Transplant  this  month, 
drumhead,  flat  dutch  and  red  dutch  cabbage,  also 
drumhead  and  green  curled  savoys  for  fall  and  wint- 
er use.  Earth  up  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  Keep 
all  weeds  out  of  the  garden,  as  they  are  robbing  your 
crop  of  the  very  best  of  their  food,  independently  of 
their  unsightly  appearance. 

Beets. — Transplant  them  now  from  the  seed  bed 
in  rows  of  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  Let  the  soil  be  rich 
and  deeply  dug  if  you  would  have  fine  beets.  Water 
after  transplanting  if  the  weather  is  dry,  continuing 
it  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

Carrots,  for  the  general  crop'should  now  be  sown. 
Sow  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  in  rich  light  sandy 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  thin  them  out  to 


soil. 
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a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
readily  be  done  with  a  small  hoe. 

Egg  plants  should  be  well  attended  to,  regularly 
hoed,  and  if  continued  dry  weather  prevails,  an  oc- 
casional watering  will  do  no  harm.  Those  intended 
for  the  late  crop  may  be  transplanted  in  moist  weath- 
er. Plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart  each  way.  Dwarf 
beans  may  be  planted  between  rows, 

Endive  may  be  sown  the  latter  part  of  this  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month.  Draw  drills  four 
or  five  inches  deep  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
sow  the  seeds  therein.  A  little  light  rich  earth  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  seed  should  then  be  sprinkled  in 
the  drills.  Water  occasionally,  and  when  two  or  three 
inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart.  The  advantage  of  drilling  them  in  this  way 
is,  that  the  earthing  up  is  more  easily  done  and  very 
warm  weather  does  not  affect  them  so  much.  When 
eight  inches  high  prepare  them  for  blanching  by  ga- 
thering the  leaves  closely  in  the  hand,  (being  careful 
that  no  leaves  or  litter  remain  in  the  centre)  and  ty- 
ing them  up  closely  with  a  piece  of  cotton  twist  or 


ration  if  you  would  have  your  plants  in  fine  condi- 
tion. In  about  fifteen  days  they  will  be  blanched  fit 
for  use. 

Peas — Those  grown  for  the  succession  should  be 
earthed  up  regularly,  and  as  the  earlier  crops  have 
matured,  the  haulm  or  vines  should  be  cleared  away 
and  the  ground  prepared  for  late  cabbage,  &c. 

Peppers — Transplant  this  month.  The  soil  must  be 
good.  Set  the  plants  15  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
as  the  season  advances  hoe  them  frequently  and  earth 
up  the  stems. 

Badislies.  Continue  sowing  a  few  from  time  to 
time.  They  require  but  little  culture  and  always  form 
a  fine  vegetable  for  the  table. 

Salsafy — Keep  down  the  weeds  by  hoeing  regularly. 
Spinach — As  the  season  has  been  very  backward. 
Spinach  which  should  have  been  sown  in  March  and 
April,  may  yet  be  put  in.  Select  an  open  situation 
well  enriched.  Hoe  and  cultivate  well  if  large  plants 
are  desired.  Thin  out  the  plants  when  too  thick. — 
When  they  have  leaves  two  or  three  inches  broad 
the  outer  leaves  may  be  gathered,  the  root  and  heart 
being  permitted  to  remain  to  shoot  out  again. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  tender  plants  may  now  safe- 
ly be  planted  out,  and  such  as  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  raising  their  stock  should  fill  up  with  annuals 
ready  grown  which  may  be  had  at  a  small  advance 
on  the  original  price  of  the  seeds,  at  any  of  the  Seed 
Stores  or  Nurserymen.  A  list  of  varieties  may  per- 
haps be  of  advantage  in  forming  a  collection,  which 
we  give.  Sweet  Alyssum,  German  Asters,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Gaillardica  picta,  Eschscholzia  Californica, 
Crocea  and  Compacta,  Bostonia  aurea,  Caccalia  coc- 
cinea,  Nemophila  insignis  and  Maculata,  purple  and 
white  ten  week  stocks.  Lobelia  gracilis  and  erinoi- 
des,  Schyzanthus  retussus  and  Grahamii,  purple, 
white  and  scarlet  Candytuft,  Clarkia  pulchella  and 
Neriflora,  Clintonia  pulchella.  Mignonette,  Pigmy 
Dwf.,  French  Marigold.  Petunias  varietes — Papaver 
Marshallii,  Phacelias  varietes,  and  Climbers,  such 
as  Thunbergia  alata,  Ipomea  quamoclit  or  Crimson 
Cypress  vine.  Maurandya  Barclayana  three  varieties, 
blue,  pink,  and  white.  Eccremo  carpus  scaber,  Lo- 
phospermum  scandens  and  Hendersonii — most  of  the 
above  blooming  till  frost.  Yours, 

Par-la-ville. 
Philadelphia,  May  20,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  I>adies'  Department  at  tlie  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  was   much  pleased  to  observe   at 

the  State  Fair  at  Harrisburg  last  fall,  a  very  large 

number   of  articles   on   exhibition   which  were  the 

products  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  women.     No 

department  of  the  Exhibition  attracted  more  general 

attention,  and  to  me  no  other  possessed  half  as  much 

interest.      While  it  may  seem  perfectly  natural  that 


matting. 


my  tastes  and  inclinations  should  lead  me  to  admire 
A  dry  day  must  be  selected  for  tliis  ope-  I  the  display  of  quilts,  needle-work  of  various  kinds. 
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productions   of  the  dairy,  &c.,  rather  than  the  fine 
horses,  cattle   and   agricultural   implements,  still  I 
cannot  but  feel,  (and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me) 
that  no  part  of  the  coming  exhibition  should  be  more 
fully  represented  than  that  appropriated  to  the  la- 
dies.    Loudly  as  poets  and  authors   generally,  extol 
the  character  of  American  women  and  boast  the  su- 
perior deference  paid  them  by  the  other  sex,  I  fear 
that  they  are  rapidly  forfeiting  their  claims  to  this 
marked  respect.      By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  any  less  virtuous  or  intelligent  than  former- 
ly ;  but  I  do  assert  that   the  women   of  the  present 
day  (the  yonng  women  I  mean)  are   far  more   indo- 
lent than  those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  since.  Thei-e 
was  a  time,  and  I  remember  it  well,  (for  I  am  now 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty)  when  young  women,  and 
especially  farmer's  daughters,  were  taught  to  rise 
with   the   lark,  to   spin,  sew,  knit,  milk  the  cows, 
churn  the  butter,  feed  the  chickens,  and  attend  to  the 
duties   of  the  household  generally.      Clear  complex- 
ions and  taper  fingers  were  not  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  a  young  lady  then,  as  now.   Rosy  cheeks,  and 
hands  that  bore  the  marks  of  honest  industry,  were 
deemed  no  disgrace,  and  the  comforts  of  the  house- 
hold  in  the   form  of  home   made  linens  of  snowy 
whiteness,    quilts   and    counterpanes    of    elaborate 
workmanship,  comfortable  woolen   hose   and  gloves 
for  fathers  and  brothers,  and  the  substantial  provis- 
ions of  the  table  in  the  form  of  golden  butter,  nice 
white  bread,  newly  laid  eggs,  tender  chickens,  and 
the  products  of  a  well   tilled  garden   claimed  their 
first  attention.     How  is  it  now  ?     How  will  the  girls 
of  the  present  day  compare  with   those   of  twenty 
years  since  ?     How  many  of  them  ever  see  the   sun 
rise,  knit  their  own  stockings,  make  their  own  quilts, 
or  attend  to  any  other  duties  than  those  of  keeping 
the  parlors  clean,  and  playing  the  agreeable  to  young 
men  who  are   about   as  industrious  and  useful  as 
themselves  ?     Reform  is  needed,  and  one  of  the  most 
effectual  steps  towards  such  a  reformation  lies  in  the 
coming  State  Exhibition.     Let  the  department  of  fe- 
male industry  occupy  a  permanent  place.     Let  the 
premiums  be  sufficiently  large  to  induce  active  com- 
petition, and  above  all,  let   there  he  a  committee  of 
Women  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited.   By  thus  fostering  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
the  young  women,  much  good  may  result,  and  the 
foundation  be  laid  for  a  return  to  those  industrious 
and  economical  habits  which  characterized  the  girls 
of  twenty  years  since.      Excuse   my  plain   style   of 
writing  and  old  fashioned  way  of  thinking. 
Yours  &c., 

Mrs.  M B— 

Lancaster  co.,  May,  1852. 


-N. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  house  or  clothes  Moth. 

Swatara  Falls,  March  22,  1852. 
Mr.  Editor  : — Will  yoube  kind  enough  to  describe 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  provoking,  and  fre- 
quently destructive  insect  (commonly^  called  house 
moth)  with  which  every  housekeeper  is  more  or  less 
troubed  in  this  country  ;  any  information  you  may  be 
kind  enough  to  communicate  through  the  Farm 
Journal,  (on  the  manner  and  process  by  which 
the  insect  is  propagated,  the  various  tranformations 
through  which  it  passes,  what  state  it  is  in  when  it 
commits  its  ravages  on  everything  woolen  it  comes 
in  contact  with,  and  what  is  the  best  preventative, 
&c.,)  will  be  thankfully  received  by  many  of  your 
subscribers.  David  Mumma. 


Bark  Bound  Trees. — Scrape  with  a  knife  and 
wash  with  very  strong  soap  suds,  once  or  twice  during 
a  season,  and  the  cure  will  in  all  probability  be  ef- 
fected ;  if  not  tie  long  straw  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  which  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  cure. 


Mr.  Editor  : — The  "  house  moth"  alluded  to  by 
your  correspondent,  belongs  to  a  very  extensive  fam- 
ily (Tineidse)  of  minute  Lepidopterous  insects,-  most 
of  which  in  their  imago  or  perfect  state  are  distin- 
gushed  by  their  narrow  wings,  with  a  plain  margin 
(entire)  twisted  spirable around  the  body  (convoluted) 
when  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  bodies  generally  long  and 
slender ;  antenne  of  moderate  length,  either  simple 
in  both  sexes,  or  coated  with  fine  soft  hair  beneath, 
(pubescent)in  the  males :  eyes  and  palpi  prominent. 
The  larvae  are  generally  naked  or  slightly  hairy, 
many  undergoing  their  transformations  in  portable 
cases,  formed  of  the  various  material  upon  which 
they  feed,  and  consequently,  it  is  in  that  state  that 
many  of  them  perpetrate  and  continue  their  work  of 
destruction,  attacking  woolen  material  of  every  de- 
scription, furs,  skins,  &c.,  and  if  pressed  with  hunger 
will  even  eat  horse  hair*  and  cotton  goods,  out  of  which 
they  also  construct  their  habitations. 

As  soon  as  the  larvoe  of  the  clothes  moths  (Tinea) 
are  excluded  from  the  eggs,  (which  have  been  pre- 
viously deposited  by  the  parent  female  upon  the 
material  affording  food  appropriate  to  the  species) 
they  commence  forming  cases  suited  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies,  out  of  filaments  of  wool,  which  they  cut 
close  to  the  thread  of  the  cloth,  and  after  felting  them 
together,  they  carefully  line  the  inside  with  a  coat  of 
fine  silk  which  they  spin  from  their  mouth  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  silkworm  (Bombyx  mori)  does. 
Extreme  necessity  alone  can  compel  them  to  leave 
these  cases  when  once  formed  and  inhabited.  When 
they  want  to  feed,  they  put  out  their  head  from  either 
end  of  the  case  as  may  seem  most  convenient,  which 
apparently  for  that  purpose,  has  been  left  open. — 
When  inclined  to  move,  the  head  and  about  half  the 
body  is  protruded,  thus  they  move  forward  dragging 
the  case  along  with  them  by  fixing  the  hinder  legs 
(posterior  prologs)  firmly  in  the  inside :  these  being 
surmounted  by  a  cornet  of  little  hooks  (as  all  Lepi- 
dopterous larv{c  arc)  for  that  purpose  form  very  effi- 

*  Kirby  Jc  Spence's  E«t. 
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cient  instruments  of  prehension.  They  seem  to  de- 
stroy a  great  deal  more  than  is  required  for  the 
necessary  amount  of  aliment,  and  therefore  in  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place,  they  are  no  doubt  as  much 
incommoded  as  we  would  be  in  walking  through 
high  grass ;  and  accordingly  in  order  to  facilitate 
locomotion,  they  with  their  teeth  cut  a  smooth  road 
(as  close  to  the  thread  of  the  cloth  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  the  sharpest  razor)  from  time  to  time  re- 
posing themselves,  and  making  fast  their  little  cases 
vrith  small  silken  cables.  When  from  the  increased 
size  of  the  larvae  the  cases  become  too  short,  they 
easily  lengthen  them  by  adding  a  piece  to  one  or 
both  ends  ;  but  to  enlarge  them  in  width  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  simple  a  task.  For  this  purpose  they 
make  a  straight  cut  about  half  way  down  each  side  of 
the  case,  into  which  they  put  a  piece  formed  of  por- 
tions of  eroded  wool,  felted  together  and  lined,  after 
which  they  proceed  to  enlarge  the  other  end  in  the 
same  manner.  This  process  may  be  demonstrated 
by  placing  them,  and  leaving  them  remain  for  a 
time  undisturbed  upon  difierent  colored  cloths,  when 
they  will  present "  coats  of  many  colors."  When  full 
grown,  the  larva  of  the  clothes  moths  (Tinea)  are 
from  a  i  to  /^  of  an  inch  in  length ;  white,  naked, 
and  the  head  and  pectoral  legs  a  bright  glossy  brown. 
The  cases  present  a  larger  or  smaller  appearance  ac- 
cording as  the  material  from  which  they  are  con- 
structed is  coarse  or  fine.  After  changing  to  a  chry- 
salis in  April  or  May,*  according  to  external  circum- 
stances, they  remain  in  a  quiescent  state  about  three 
weeks,  when  small  nocturnal  moths  are  evolved  of  a 
silvery  grayish  color,  about  i  of  an  inch  in  length, 
more  or  less,  according  to  species,  sex,  or  incidentals, 
having  the  eyes  prominent;  palpi  much  developed  ; 
antenniB  moderate  in  length  and  (in  the  specimen 
before  me)  simple:  wings  slightly  convoluted.  It  is 
in  the  winged  state  and  after  the  impregnancy  of 
the  females,  that  they  lay  the  foundation  of  their  col- 
onies of  future  destruction  ;  and  they  are  then  so  in- 
significant and  inconspicuous  in  size  and  appearance, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  believe  they  can 
possibly  be  authors  of  so  much  mischief.  I  am  not 
fully  advised  as  to  the  time  or  details  in  reference  to 
the  disposition  of  their  eggs,  but  having  seen  the 
winged  insect  early  in  the  spring  and  also  in  the  after 
part  of  summer  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  there 
may  be  at  least  two  broods  in  a  year  ;  the  spring 
brood  being  of  course  the  most  destructive  from  the 

*  I  have  some  of  the  larvie  of  the  Tinea  that  I  took  from  an  old 
■woolen  garment  in  the  beginning  of  last  October,  and  condned  in 
a  box,  putting  in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  them  to  feed  upon  :  one  has 
changed  into  a  chrysulis,  and^the  others,  (April  lOtli,)  are  still  feed- 
ing :  these  have  been  kept  all  vifinter  in  a  cold  room.  The  perfect 
moth  or  imago,  before  alluded  to,  evolved  from  the  chrs'salis  on 
the  7th  of  April,  it  being  confined  in  its  winter  operations  in  a 
warm  room,  near  where  a  stove  pipe  enters  a  flue.  I  have  also 
some  larva;  that  I  took  from  an  old  garment  on  the  9th  of  April : 
one  of  these  was  feeding  upon  and  had  formed  its  case  entirely  out 
of  cotton  material.  This,  1  am  convinced,  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  1  found  it,  was  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  :  the  ani- 
mal being  so  hemmed  in,  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  starva- 
tion. 


fact  that  they  are  enabled  during  the  summer  to  pur- 
sue their  work  comparatively  free  from  interruption. 
Being  twilight  or  nightflyors,  they  are  attracted,  with 
hordes  of  other  insects  of  like  nocturnal  habits, 
around  lighted  lamps  or  candles  burning  in  our 
charabers,  and  wherever  there  is  an  aperture  large 
enough,  they  are  sure  to  enter,  where  numbers  of 
them  meet  a  common  end  by  flitting  around  the  flame 
until  they  get  their  wings  singed,  and  then  fall  help- 
less into  it,  and  thus  perish.  The  females  being  soli- 
citous for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  their 
species,  instinctively  seek  a  place  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  furnishing  the  necessary  aliment  for  their  young 
when  hatched.  The  eggs  are  very  small,  and  a 
small  portion  of  glutinous  matter  voided  with  each 
one,  by  which  they  are  cemented  to  the  material  upon 
which  they  have  been  deposited;  and  moreover  being 
generally  of  a  light  color,  they  may  easily  elude  our 
closest  scrutiny  and  be  taken  for  only  a  little  dust,  or 
not  observed  at  all.  In  this  way  our  woolens  are 
packed  away  in  dark  moist  places,  for  the  summer, 
and  in  many  instances  receiving  no  attention  until 
too  late,  or  none  at  all.  These  are  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  de- 
structive energies  of  the  insect ;  namely,  moisture, 
darkness  and  uninterruption  or  quiet.  Woolens  should 
therefore  be  thoroughly  beaten  up  and  examined  mi- 
nutely often  during  the  summer,  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  and  every  offender 
dislodged  and  destroyed ;  for,  as  frequent  combings  and 
applications  after  the  eggs  have  once  been  deposited  in 
the  hair  of  animals  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  extermi- 
nating the  vermin  that  are  sure  to  follow,  with  the 
least  injury,  so,  frequent  searching,  interruptions, 
beating  and  airings  are  the  best  in  cases  where  the 
eggs  of  the  moth  have  been  deposited.  But  in  airing, 
care  should  be  taken  in  not  having  them  exposed  too 
late  in  the  afternoon,  or  that  no  littlefemale  moths  be 
carried  in,  in  misplaced  sympathy,  and  snugly  stow- 
ed away  with  the  articles  you  are  so  solicitous  of  pre- 
serving from  their  ravages.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated to  me  that  in  many  instances  the  larvse  of  the 
clothes  moths  are  entirely  overlooked  by  indignant 
housekeepers  in  their  anxiety  to  find  the  supposed 
offender,  which  of  course  they  imagine  must  be  some- 
thing more  formidable  in  appearance  than  the  little 
creature  we  are  just  describing,  and  woe  betide  the 
hapless  intruder  of  any  other  tribe,  however  innocent 
he  may  be.  If  he  makes  an  attempt  at  escape, 
all  is  charged  to  him  ;  and  the  real  offenders  merely 
shaken  off  as  excrement  or  tufts  of  gnawed  wool 
or  hair,  and  left  to  wend  their  way  back  again  if 
possible,  or  to  find  some  new  field  to  continue  their 
labors.  To  such  it  may  be  beneficial  to  know  that 
the  clothes  moths  in  their  larvae  state  never  make  an 
atempt  to  escape,  they  are  not  organized  for  any  ac- 
tive locomotive  movement.  The  only  activity  notices- 
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ble  is  the  sudden  drawing  in  of  the  head  ;  and  clos- 
ing the  end  of  the  case  when  interrupted,  which  they 
effect  by  collapsing  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  should  thus  elude  the  notice  of 
a  common  observer,  for  some  how,  being  sensible  of 
the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  they  continue  thus  shut 
up  for  some  minutes,  when  if  you  continue  your  ob- 
servation, you  will  see  them  cautiously  protrude  their 
heads,  but  suddenly  draw  them  in  again,  (like  boys 
playing  "hide  and  go  seek,")  on  feeling  the  agitation 
of  the  air  only,  caused  by  your  breathing  too  near 
them. 

There  is  another  species,  not  so  common  in  our 
houses  as  the  former,  that  attack  the  linings  of  car- 
riages and  other  woolen  goods,  that  are  in  an  unpro- 
tected state.  These  do  not  construct  a  moveable  case 
as  the  former  do,  but  eating  their  way  into  the  cloth 
they  form  themselves  galleries  lined  with  silk,  in 
which  they  reside  and  undergo  their  transtormation: 
— and  yet  another  species,  that  is  very  partial  to  furs, 
and  ladies  have  often  to  deplore  the  ravages  commit- 
ted upon  their  muffs,  tippets,  capes,  &c.  It  is  said 
.  that  this  species,  if  hard  pressed,  wiil  even  eat  wool 
or  horse  hair,  and  form  its  moveable  habitation  of 
such  materials. 

As  tobacco  in  its  concentrated  or  manufactured 
form  is  obnoxious  to  insects  generally,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  some  that  woolen  goods  when  packed 
away,  should  be  plentifully  seasoned  with  strong 
snuff  or  chewing  tobacco.  Camphor  is  also  recom- 
mended, but  I  know  from  experience  that  camphor 
has  little  or  no  effect  in  preserving  my  insects  from 
the  cabinet  moth.  I  have,  therefore,  more  confidence 
in  tobacco. 

"  It  is  said  that  moths  never  attack  unwashed  wool 
— that  is,  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  be- 
fore any  cleansing  process  has  been  applied  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  layers  between  clothes 
or  blankets,  or  kept  in  small  parcels  in  drawers 
where  they  are  kept."  (Maun.  Trs.  His.  434.)  This 
latter  remedy  I  have  never  tested,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  speak  of  it  advisably ;  it  is  however  simple 
and  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Even  with  these  remedies,  woolen  goods  should  be 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  frequently  aired  and  exam- 
ined,and  all  the  small  follicles  or  cases  containing  the 
larvae  of  moths  carefully  collected  and  destroyed  ;  in 
this  way  an  "  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

I  have  thus  given  the  information  commensurate 
with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  Ento- 
mology to  which  the  insect  in  question  belongs  ;  a 
branch  replete  with  interest  and  usefulness  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  fragile  character  of  the  insects 
that  belong  to  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  preserva- 
tion, one  that  has  not  heretofore  enlisted  as  much  of 


my  interest  as  some  others.  Under  any  circumstances 
I  would  rather  the  task  had  been  assigned  to  abler 
hands,  noram  I  sure thatfurtherinvestigation will  con- 
firm all  I  have  said ;  as  I  am  certain  that  much  remains 
to  be  developed.  If  however  this  communication  canbe 
of  any  benefit  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Journal,  or 
elicit  the  least  inquiry  or  investigation  on  the  subject 
discussed,  I  may  still  have  the  assurance  of  knowing 
that  I  have  in  a  very  humble  degree  performed  a 
service.  S.  S.  R. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
A  place  for  everything. 

To  TUE  Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal. — Some  thir- 
ty-five years  ago,  I  purchased  for  my  own  use  some 
tools,  which  were  occasionally  used  by  my  young 
men,  but  through  whose  want  of  care,  they  were  of- 
ten mislaid  and  sometimes  lost. 

Being  much  annoyed  by  it,  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
marking  out  the  shape  of  each  tool ;  and  thus  attain- 
ed an  object ;  for  which  I  had  been  long  striving,  viz: 
inducing  others  to  return  things  to  their  places,  with- 
out being  much  looked  after.  Many  years  passed  by 
before  I  thought  of  extending  it  further ;  but  as  7ie- 
cessity  still  leads  to  invention,  I  found  the  same  prin- 
ciple, (that  of  "  association,")  could  be  variously  ap- 
plied, and  with  equal  success. 

For  some  years  my  garden  tools  have  been  thus 
arranged.  In  my  stable,  forks,  shovels,  brooms,  dust 
brushes,  curry  combs,  &c.,  are  so  provided  ;  and  even 
my  riding  bridles  have  their  precise  places  marked 
out,  with  the  shape  of  the  bit,  &c. 

The  utensils  used  in  the  kitchen,  that  are  hung  up, 
are  symmetrically  arranged  upon  that  plan  ;  and  al- 
though the  cook  has  never  been  desired  to  keep  them 
in  their  places,  yet  they  are  never  found  out  of  place 
except  when  in  use. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  our  store  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Each  coun- 
ter has  its  color,  nominally,  viz  :  green,  blue,  black, 
brown,  red,  &c.;  our  brushes  and  yard  sticks,  the 
shape  of  which  could  not  be  marked  out  for  want  of 
space,  ai'e  painted  to  correspond  with  these  colors. — 
An  opening  in  the  riglit  hand  end  of  each  counter,  is 
the  place  for  the  dust  brushes ;  and  a  convenient 
place  provided  for  the  yard  sticks.  The  color  being 
conspicuous,  has  the  desired  effect,  and  leads  to  great 
regularity,  and  lessens  the  care  of  the  principal  in 
this  respect  almost  entirely. 

Scraps  are  prevented  from  collecting  upon  the  floor, 
by  having  scrap  bags  convenient,  behind  each  coun- 
ter; and  there  are  other  arrangements  upon  the  same 
principle,  which  promote  good  habits  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  those  about  us,  which  can  bo  better 
understood  if  seen. 

There  is  a  virtue  in  it,  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
till  it  is  tried  ;  for  it  not  only  induces  the  employer 
himself  to  be  more  careful,  but  leads  to  regularity  on 
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the  part  of  others  ;  which  is  often  of  vital  importance 
to  success  in  any  kind  of  business.  Habits  of  care- 
fulness should  be  formed  in  early  life. 

If  a  tool  is  lent,  the  borrower  is  aware,  that  there 
is  a  tell  tale  in  its  place  ;  and  if  he  fail  to  return  it 
in  season,  it  ceases  not  to  admonish,  till  the  missing 
article  is  restored.  Thus  many  things  are  promptly 
returned,  and  in  good  order,  that  for  want  of  it,  are 
left  about  and  abused ;  the  owner  subjected  to  incon- 
venience, and  for  Avant  of  seasonable  attention  they 
are  perhaps  forgotten  or  lost.  Besides,  articles  thus 
cared  for,  are  found  to  be  much  more  durable,  than 
when  left  to  chance.        Respectfully  thy  friend, 

TOWNSEND  ShaEPLESS. 

Philadelphia,  5ih  mo.,  Ath,  1852. 


Order— Carefulness. 

If  we  properly  considered  our  true  interest,  and  in- 
deed our  own  convenience,  we  should  be  led  to  see 
the  importance  of  the  moral  influence  resulting  from 
habits  of  order. 

Even  children  perceive  the  beauty  and  advantages 
of  care  and  neatness ;  and  almost  instinctively  acquire 
the  practice,  from  the  example  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  associated. 

Some  persons  plead,  that  they  have  no  turn  for 
such  things,  and  therefore  they  are  excusable  for  their 
neglect.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  real  difficulty 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  which  some  are  scarcely  con- 
scious ;  and  which  few  are  frank  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge. Is  it  not  to  save  ourselves  a  little  trouble?  Is 
it  not  self-indulgence?  To  be  plain — is  it  not  indo- 
lence? And  does  not  the  indulgence  of  this  feeling 
cause  more  of  our  troubles  and  difficulties  than  many 
are  aware  of? 

For  example, — If  we  have  unnecessarily  neglected 
a  duty,  or  have  left  an  article  out  of  place,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  roturned  at  the  time ;  if  we 
have  done  a  thing  indifferently  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  well — or  if  we  have  failed  to  accomplish 
an  object  for  want  of  due  exertion; — What  is  the  rea- 
son? Let  us  be  honest  and  examine  fairly.  Is  it  not 
that  we  have  given  way  to  the  feeling  spoken  of? — 
And  do  we  not  find  that  this  feeling  gains  strength  by 
indulgence?  But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  it?  The 
reply  is,  we  must  contend  against  it,  and  show  it  no 
quarter;  and  little  by  little  we  will  gain  the  mastery. 
Early  life  is  the  best  time  to  eradicate  it;  but  it  will 
yield  to  proper  efforts  at  all  ages. 

You  ask, — how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  answer 
is,  by  learning  to  love  labour.  But  to  do  this,  you 
must  study  to  make  every  kind  of  business  a  pleasure. 
To  a  great  extent  this  can  be  done.  For  by  careful- 
ly digesting,  and  then  adopting,  the  most  simple  and 
systematic  mode  of  performing  every  duty,  greater 
precision  and  success  will  be  attained;  and  being 
simplified  and  made  easy,  the  performance  will  be- 
come a  pleasure.  For  no  position  is  more  true  than 
this :  Whatever  ive  feel  ive  do  well,  we  take  pleasure  in 
doing:  and  is  not  the  converse  equally  so?  Whatev- 
er we  feel  is  not  well  done,  affords  us  no  satisfaction. 
If,  therefore,  we  learn  to  do  everything  well,  will  not 
the  doing  of  every  thing  then  be  a  pleasure?  Does 
not  this  correspond  with  our  own  experience? 

Difficulties  will  frequently  occur,  but  these  must 
not  dishearten  us,  as  nothing  valuake  can  be  accom- 
plished without  effort;  and  for  our  encouragement  we 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  way  of 


doing  everything,  and  if  one  method  fails,  we  must 
try  another. 

The  principles  of  order  and  neatness  are  so  simple 
and  so  plain,  that  it  needs  but  a  moderate  attention 
to  understand  them;  and  but  reasonable  effort  to  put 
them  into  practice:  but  that  effort  must  be  continued 
and  persevered  in,  until  we  succeed.  For  step  by 
step  we  shall  gain  on  our  deficiencies;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  progress  will  encourage  further 
exertion.  We  should  never  forget  that  to  Ijecome  fit- 
ted to  train  others,  it  is  especially  needful  we  should 
first  discipline  ourselves. 

An  eminent  and  successful  agriculturist  when  asked 
what  made  a  good  farmer,  replied,  "To  mind  little 
things."  When  we  visit  a  neighbor  who  is  remark- 
able for  good  management,  we  are  struck  with  the  pe- 
culiar effect  and  beauty  of  his  arrangements;  although 
perhaps  at  first  we  can  hardly  tell  why.  But  when 
we  come  to  analyze,  we  discover  it  is  the  result  of  at- 
tention to  "little  things ;"  providing  places  for  things 
and  keeping  them  in  their  places. 

If,  when  we  enter  a  house,  we  see  scraps  of  paper, 
rags  and  pieces  of  thread  scattered  over  the  floor — if 
the  dress  of  the  housewife  has  been  thrown  upon  her 
wiihout  care,  and  perhaps  soiled  and  torn:  if  her 
children  are  disorderly,  uncombed  and  uncleanly, 
does  it  not  affect  us  unpleasantly?  and  accustomed  to 
better  management,  do  we  not  turn  from  it  with  dis- 
gust? Are  we  at  any  loss  to  determine  that  indo- 
lence is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Can  we  doubt  that  if 
the  housewife  had  properly  attended  to  "little  things," 
— was  an  early  riser  and  made  the  best  of  her  time — 
that  her  room,  her  dress  and  her  children,  would  have 
been  entirely  the  reverse,  and  instead  of  an  offensive, 
would  have  presented  an  inviting  appearance  ?  For 
what  is  more  becoming  than  a  neatly  dressed  woman? 
or  more  delightfully  interesting  than  a  family  of  clean 
and  orderly  children?  The  mere  circumstance  of  a 
small  bag  being  hung  up  in  each  room,  and  the  scraps 
regularly  deposited  there,  will  promote  habits  of  care 
and  cleanliness,  beyond  what  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  the 
beginning  of  order ;  and  if  strictly  followed  up,  its  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  family. 

But  may  not  the  same  principles  be  applied  else- 
where? Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  on  the  outside  of 
the  house?  Let  us  examine — how  is  it  with  the  fences 
and  the  hedges,  and  the  appearance  of  the  dwelling? 
Are  they  all  snug?  Have  you  a  supply  of  choice 
fruit  trees  convenient,  and  of  such  grape  vines  as  will 
stand  the  winter,  and  are  they  kept  well  trimmed? 
Have  you  a  wood-house  ?  Is  it  well  supplied  with 
fuel  and  neatlj  arranged?  How  is  it  wit  a  the  gar- 
den and  the  front  yard — and  the  lane — and  the  barn 
yard,  and  the  barn?  Are  they  in  good  condition? 
Have  you  scrap  bags  there?  or  in  other  words  have 
you  suitable  places  for  unsightly  things — for  such 
things  as  cause  disorder,  and  litter  your  premises; 
and  serve  as  examples  of  mismanagement  and  wuste 
to  those  about  you?  If  you  have  not,  why  is  it  ?  how 
can  you  expect  them  to  be  careful  when  you  are  care- 
less ;  to  be  industrious  when  you  are  slothful;  and  to 
be  saving  when  you  are  wasteful?  If  you  permit  this 
state  of  things,  do  you  not  encourage  it?  and  is  it  not 
really  teaching  them  the  reverse  of  what  your  inter- 
est requires?  Do  you  not  see  it?  If  you  do,  then 
rouse  up  to  your  duty  and  set  a  better  example  for  the 
future.  For  do  you  not  remember  that  whenever  you 
have  done  so,  how  pleasant  has  been  the  result?  Shall 
the  example  of  a  wise  Providence  be  lost  upon  us, 
and  shall  we  not  be  improved  by  what  was  intended 
for  our  instruction  as  well  as  our  benefit?  Observe 
the  operations  of  nature !  How  beautiful !  How  ad- 
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mirably  adapted  to  their  end  I — the  order — the  regu- 
larity— the  wonderful  economy  !  nothing  in  vain — 
nothing  wasted — nothing  lost! 

But  you  say  you  have  not  time  to  attend  to  these 
things:  are  you  aware  how  much  of  your  time,  as  well 
as  your  property,  will  be  saved  in  the  end?  In  la- 
borious matters  we  may  be  industrious,  and  yet  omit 
small  ones  through  negligence. 

You  rise  early  of  course,  but  is  all  your  time  em- 
ployed to  the  best  advantage?  Do  you  note  the  frag- 
ments of  it  that  are  wasted  by  yourselves,  and  those 
around  you?  You  see  then  it  is  not  for  want  of  time ; 
it  is  for  want  ot  properly  employing  it — it  is  fur  want 
of  method;  and  no  one  can  fill  up  the  full  measure  of 
his  usefulness  without  it.  You  are  saving  of  your 
money,  then  why  not  economize  your  time. 

We  should  all  remember  that  it  is  our  dnty,  and 
indeed  our  interest,  to  instruct  others  as  well  as  to 
improve  ourselves;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he 
who  can  accomplish  and  teach  others  to  perform  with 
ease  a  double  amount  of  duty,  is  as  much  a  benefac- 
tor as  he  who  causes  the  ''two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before."    To  assist  you  in 


the  object  contemplated,  provide  a  small  book  witli 
but  two  leaves,  and  as  they  occur  to  you,  note  in  such 
little  matters  as  may  require  care ;  you  will  then  be 
able  to  attend  to  many  things  which  are  now  neglec- 
ted, because  not  thought  of  at  a  leisure  time.  But 
this  book  must  be  examined  daily,  and  cleaned  up  a.s 
often  as  possible;  for  if  the  items  are  suffered  to  ac- 
cumul  ite,  the  book  will  lose  its  virtue. 

Are  there  not  some  other  things  to  be  looked  after? 
Where  are  your  implements  of  labor — your  ploughs ; 
your  harrows ;  your  hoes  and  your  shovels ;  your 
forks ;  your  rakes  and  scythes  ?  Are  they  in  good 
condition,  and  in  th.ir  proper  places;  or  are  they  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  and  some  of  them  mislaid  or 
lost? 

Have  you  a  tool-house?  Have  you  a  work-shop? 
If  3'ou  have  not,  there  must  then  be  some  disorder ; 
and  is  not  that  the  cause?  For  a  deficiency  of  care 
in  one  respect  generally  leads  to  it  in  others ;  and  it 
is  the  hibit  of  care  you  must  acquire. 

Would  you  know  the  secret  of  having  things  keep 
in  their  plares'^  then  provide  suitable  places  for  them, 
and  have  a  distinct  and  separate  place  for  each. 
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But  these  places  must  be  convenient  and  easy  of 
access;  and  the  articles  must  be  arranged  withsome 
taste,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  pretty  efiect.  This  will 
be  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  will  awaken  a  feeling  of 
interest  in  those  in  your  employ,  and  each  one  will 
take  pleasure  in  promoting  the  object.  To  ensure 
success,  however,  you  must  go  further.  You  must 
mark  in  outline  the  exact  shape  of  each  article  upon 
the  wall  or  partition  against  which  it  may  be  placed. 
Try  it  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  result;  it  will 
act  like  a  charm  in  restoring  things  to  their  places. 
And  from  it  you  will  derive  a  further  advantage,  as 
you  will  thereby  be  enabled  at  a  glance  to  see  exact- 
ly what  implements  and  tools  belong  to  you,  and 
more  pains  will  be  taken  to  keep  them  fit  for  use. — 
And  if  at  any  time  they  should  be  left  out  of  place, 
or  be  lent  to  a  careless  neighbor,  you  will  be  contin- 
ually reminded  of  it  until  they  are  returned,  and  thus 
often  saved  from  loss. 

The  good  effects  of  this  plan  will  not  stop  here,  for 
its  successful  operation  will  be  a  valuable  example  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  order. 

It  will  also  serve  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  about 
you,  a  2-)rinciple  applicable  in  various  other  forms, 
and  it  will  gradually  produce  an  effect  upon  their 
habits  that  will,  more  or  less,  influence  all  their  con- 
duct. MlQUON. 

Note. — The  diagram  at  the  head  of  this  artic'e  is  a 
copy  of  a  closet  recently  fitted,  and  comprises  most  of 
the  tools  that  would  be  needed  for  a  family.  For  a 
farmer,  a  greater  variety  would  of  course  be  required. 
But  the  design  of  the  plate,  is  to  show  that  any  set 
of  tools  or  implements  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent a  symmetrical  and  tasteful  appearance  ;  by  se- 
lecting some  prominent  article  as  a  point  or  centre, 
and  radiating,  or  otherwise  arranging  the  others 
around  it. 

The  tools  are  secured  in  their  places  by  staples 
made  of  wire,  and  by  small  brass  or  iron  hooks,  or 
by  nails.  One  of  the  awl  handles  is  hollow,  and  con- 
tains about  a  dozen  blades  of  different  shapes,  each 
of  which  will  fit  firmly  into  the  other  handle.  The 
shape  of  the  tools  as  there  represented,  was  marked 
out  by  a  small  stiff  brush,  and  with  ink.  The  cost 
of  the  tools  at  retail  price,  was  $8  67. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  Best  Plough  for  General  Farming  Purposes. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  "Journal"  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  best 
Plough  for  general  farming  purposes.  I  suppose  you 
or  many  of  your  contributors  to  the  "  Journal"  be- 
ing practical  Agriculturists  could  give  the  necessary 
information.  The  soil  in  this  region  of  country  is 
of  rather  a  sandy  nature,  not  having  very  stiff  sward 
in  general.  The  best  plough  we  have  is  R.  Hall's 
Patent.  (Pittsburg)  I  think  this  plough  rather  heavy, 
especially  for  light  soil. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

F.  A.  M. 

Mercer  county,  Pa.,  1852. 

l^PawUng^s  Plow,  manufactured  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  Pa.;  Proulty  &  Mears  No.  5  J  and  45,  as  well  as 
several  other  kinds  manufactured  by  the  same  firm ; 
Planlc's  Cutter  Plow,  manufactured  in  Cumberland 
CO.;  Cnsslei-'s  Plow,  in  the  same  co.;  the   Wiggin's 


Plow,  manufactured  by  Geo.  Buckman,  Pineville, 
Bucks  CO.;  Minrdch's  Plow,  manufactured  by  John 
Minnich,  Mechanicsville,  Lancaster  co.,  are  all  of 
them  excellent  implements. 

The  Iron  plows  of  INIessrs.  Hall  &  Spcer  of  Pitts- 
burg, as  well  as  that  of  R.  Hall's  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent,  performed  well  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Garrard's  plow,  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  also  did  excellent  work. 

We  might  enumerate  many  others,  but  think  F. 
A.  M.  will  be  able  to  suit  himself  from  among  t  .ose 
mentioned.  We  hope  the  inquiry  will  induce  some 
of  our  correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  information 
relative  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  plows  above 
named,  as  well  as  of  others,  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted.  ■ 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
North  Western  Pennsylvania. 

]Mr.  Editor  : — As  inquiries  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Farm  Journal,  asking  information  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  Agriculture,  price  of  lands,  &c.,  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  I  deem  it  of  importance  to 
communicate  what  facts,  particular  observation  and 
authentic  accounts  have  put  me  in  possesssion  of,  to 
any  who  may  contemplate  settling  among  us.  Ag- 
riculture either  as  a  science  or  art,  scarcely  ranks 
here  as  high  as  the  platform  of  mediocrity — routine 
farming  is  the  evil  with  us — and  as  our  fathers  did, 
so  do  we — manuring  is  the  same  as  with  our  ancestors 
— ploughing  is  the  same — and  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, the  crops  are  the  same.  But  this  cannot 
long  exist,  for  wc  have  an  excellent  soil,  great  natu- 
ral advantages — and  even  now  a  few  beams  from  the 
light  of  science  have  penetrated  the  dark  places — and 
made  the  once  unproductive  wastes  blossom  as  the 
rose.  Our  people  are  awakeningto  their  interests;  have 
partly  dropped  their  prejudices  against  "  book  farm- 
ing"— and  a  few  leading  men  in  our  county,  although 
alone,  will  e\entually  work  a  complete  reformation. 
An  Agricultural  Society  has  lately  been  organized,] 
which,  if  rightly  conducted,  must  be  productive  ofl 
much  good. 

The  population  according  to  the  late  census  iSj 
nearly  40,000,  composed  of  emigrants  from  other  secH 
tions  of  the  State,  Germans,  Irish,  Yankees,  and 
French.  Education  has  a  very  prominent  position- 
there  are  five  academies,  one  college  and  several  high! 
schools  within  the  county.  We  have  five  paperSij 
three  political,  one  neutral,  and  one  whose  charactei 
I  do  not  know.  The  face  of  the  country  is  undulating, 
but  not  hilly.  It  is  watered  abundantly,  and  several 
beautiful  streams  pass  through  it,  and  some  have 
their  origin  hero.  The  celebrated  Seneca  oil  is  collect- 
ed from  one,  (which  bears  the  name  of  Oil  creek,)and 
is  made  an  article  of  considerable  traffic.  Nature  de- 
signed this  section  of  the  "Keystone  State,"  for  graz- 
ing, but  very  good  grain  of  all  kinds  can  be  raised 
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■with  an  ordinary  amount  of  labor,  I  could  not  esti- 
mate the  average  crop  of  wheat  at  the  present,  but  I 
do  know,  that  a  Chester  county  farmer  came  here  two 
years  ago,  and  bought  a  farm  near  a  thriving  village 
at  $13  dollars  per  acre,  and  on  which  the  previous 
owner  could  scarcely  exceed  a  fifteen  bushel  crop. — 
After  one  application  of  manure  and  leeched  ashes,  ho 
raised  more  than  thirty-Jive  bushels  of  good  wheat  to 
each  acre  of  ground.  Oats  and  corn  do  very  well  with 
us,  and  find  constant  demand  and  a  cash  market, — 
Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  driven  away  from  this 
by  Eastern  drovers  to  stock  farms,  and  also  for  the 
New  York  market.  Wool  is  not  of  as  fine  a  quality 
with  us  as  it  is  in  various  other  parts  of  the  State,  but 
we  find  ready  sale  for  all  we  grow,  and  receive  a  fair 
price — from  33  to  40  cts.  was  the  range  last  year. — 
Timberisabundantandof  an  excellent  quality.  Pine 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  oak,  poplar, 
walnut,  cherry,  white  ash,  &c,,  &c.  in  the  other  parts 
grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  add  materially  to  our 
physical  advantages.  The  Erie  Extension  Canal 
passes  north  and  south  through  the  western  part, 
giving  us  direct  communication  with  Pittsburg  and 
Erie,  and  bringing  us  within  thirty-six  hours  ride 
of  New  York  city.  The  Pittsburg  and  Erie  R.  Road 
is  being  located  at  the  present  time,  which  will  pass 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal,  and  give  us  additional 
advantages.  I  have  not  mentioned  what  attention 
fruit  culture  is  commanding  here,  but  we  will  assure 
any  who  design  coming  here,  that  we  have  good  fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  peaches,  and  these  will  not  en- 
dure weather  as  cold  as  is  usually  found  between 
41°  and  42°.  The  curculio  of  late  years  has  done  con- 
siderable damage,  but  if  swine  are  confined  near  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  it  usually  puts  the  little  fellow 
at  his  wits  end.  The  pear  blight  is  an  unusual  oc- 
currence. 

If  any  design  removing  from  the  thickly  settled 
-  sections  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  "  far  west,"  let  them 
before  going  so  far,  examine  the  merits  which  north 
and  north-western  Pennsylvania  so  largely  i  resent 
and  compare  the  relative  price  of  lands  of  this,  with 
monotonous  prairies — the  moral  and  physical  advan- 
tages we  have  over  a  great  deal  of  the  Western  coun- 
try, and  if  the  solid  and  calm  conclusion  is  not  in 
our  favor,  then  we  submit  to  superior  judgment. 

A.  McLean  White. 

Eartstown,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  May  22. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
I^unar  Influence. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  observe  in  your  publication  a 
discussion  on  the  influence,  real  or  supposed,  of  the 
tnoon  on  the  condition  of  timber  and  the  growth  of 
plants.  Mr.  Taggart  treats  the  subject  very  summa- 
rily, and  is  endorsed  by  an  anonymous  correspondent 
•who  calls  himself  Franklin.  Mrs.  Pearson  ventures 


on  a  modest  and  moderate  defence  of  the  power  popu- 
larly imputed  to  the  moon. 

If  the  lady  is  wrong  she  has  with  her,  among  oth- 
ers, a  philosopher  of  reputation,  at  least  equal  to  the 
anti-lunarians — nay,  the  father  of  physical  philoso- 
phy— Lord  Bacon  himself.  In  his  Sylva  Sylcanim, 
(century  IX)  he  remarks : — 

"  The  influences  of  the  moon  most  observed  are 
four.  *  *  For  the  increase  of  moisture  the  opin- 
ion received  is  that  seeds  will  grow  soonest ;  and  hair 
and  nails  and  hedges  and  shrubs  cut  &c.,  will  grow 
soonest,  if  they  be  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon.  *  *  Take  some  seeds  or  roots,  as  onions, 
&c.,  and  set  them  immediately  after  the  change,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  immediately  after  the  full; 
let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be,  the  earth  also  the  same 
as  near  as  may  be,  and  therefore  best  in  pots.  Let 
the  pots  also  stand  where  no  rain  or  sun  may  come 
to  them,  lest  the  difl"erence  of  the  weather  confound 
the  experiment ;  and  then  see  in  what  time  the  seeds 
set  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  come  to  a  certain 
height,  and  how  they  difier  from  those  that  are  set 
in  the  decrease  of  the  moon.  *  *  There  may  be 
other  secret  effects  of  the  influence  of  the  moon 
which  are  not  yet  brought  into  observation." — And 
the  author  then  proceeds  to  name  several  of  those 
among  which  are  some  with  which  most  farmers  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  familiar. 

The  inductive  philosophy  taught  by  Bacon,  which 
looks  to  facts  and  discards  theory — which  is  based 
on  observation,  and,  springing  from  ascertained 
truth,  must  lead  to  just  conclusions,  is  the  only  phi- 
losophy for  the  farmer  whose  pursuits  ar3  emphati- 
ically  practical. 

The  question  in  hand  cannot  be  settled  by  an  ar- 
gument— it  can  only  be  determined  by  a  long  series 
of  observations,  made  with  the  precision  recommend- 
ed by  Bacon.  Although  these  may  never  yet  have 
been  so  conducted  as  to  be  conclusive,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  general  and  almost  universal  opin- 
ions of  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  in 
favor  of  these  alleged  lunar  influences.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  who  is  a  skeptic  on  this  subject,  admits  that  the 
extent  of  the  belief,  in  quarters  of  the  earth  distant 
and  disconnected,  is  such  that  it  is  a  fit  subject  for 
serious  investigation.  Arago  has  not  thought  it  be- 
neath his  great  reputation  to  enter  on  its  elaborate 
examination.  The  Royal  Society  of  England  has 
done  the  same.  In  France  the  cutting  of  timber  dur- 
ing the  increase  of  the  moon  is  prevented  by  law. — 
De  St.  Ilaliare  found  that  in  Brazil  this  opinion  pre- 
vailed. Francisco  Pinto  of  Espirito  Santo  assured 
him,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the  wood 
which  was  not  felled  at  the  full  of  the  moon  was  im- 
mediately attacked  by  the  worms  and  very  soon  rot- 
ted. In  the  extensive  forests  of  Germany  the  same 
opinion  is  entertained  and  acted  upon  with  the  most 
undoubting  confidence  of  its  truth.     Saner,  a  super 
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intendent  of  some  of  these  districts  assigns  what  he 
believes  to  be  its  physical  cause.  Almost  every  where, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  believed  that 
the  moon  exerts  a  decided  influence  on  the  phenome- 
na of  veo-etation.  Miatanari  has  attempted  also  to 
assign  the  cause  of  this  supposed  effect.  Dr.  Mead 
was  a  believer  in  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  human  body,  and  published  a  book  to  this 
purpose,  entiled  "  De  Imperio  Solis  ac  Lunae  in  Cor- 
pore  huniano." 

In  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  there  are  often  found 
effects,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown.  How  many 
wild  theories  have  been  a  Ivanced  to  explain  what, 
to  human  intellect,  is  inexplicable  in  regard  to  the 
germination  of  seed,  the '  growth  of  plants  and  the 
thousand  phenomena  which  our  farms  continually 
present  to  our  observation.  Tacts  are  not  the  less 
true  because  we  are  ignorant  of  some  preceding  fact 
which  we  would  call  a  cause. 

I  am  far  from  joining  those  who  allow  the  moon 
to  govern  their  farming  operations,  but  neither  would 
I  altogether  reject,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  ignorance  of  the  subject,  the  settled 
and  almost  universal  belief  of  those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  observation  and  are  much  in- 
terested in  correct  practice.     I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment,  but  have 
found  the  results  utterly  inconclusive.     It  cannot,  I 
apprehend,  be  satisfactorily  denied,  except  by  some 
one  whose  attention  is  more  fully  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, than  is  possible  to  one  absorbed  by  the  diverse 
engagements  which  every  day  brings  with  it.     Some 
public  institution  might  cause  a  series  of  experiments 
and  observations  to  be  made  which  would  determine 
the  question.     Years  of  time  and  thousands  of  tests 
would   be  necessary.     The  resolution  of  this  single 
question  would  be  an  ample  return  for  the  endowment 
of  an  Agricultural  College.     If  it  be  a  popular  falla- 
cy, much  would  be  saved  by  knowing  it.     If  it  be  a 
truth,  much  would  be  gained  by  knowing  it.     And 
as  no  man's  mere  opinion,  however  respectable — as 
BO  theory,  howeverplausible,  can  decide  it,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  may  still  be  considered  an  im- 
portant, practicable  question,  and  which  there  is  no 
great    doubt,     can    be    settled    and     ought    to  be, 
by  some  competent  authority. 

Will.  A.  Stokes. 
LudwicJc,  near  Greenshurg,  March  24,  1852, 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
On  the  Preservation  of  Manure. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  December  number  of  the 
Journal,  I  submitted  to  your  readers  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  deep  plowing,  with  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose of  economizing  manures.  When  a  farmer  is 
duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  augmenting 
his  manure  heaps,  and  has  turned  his  attention   to 


every  available  means,  he  will  naturally  be  led  to  in- 
quire how  he  may  best  manage  them,  so  as  to  derive 
from  his  accumulations  the  greatest  amount  of  bene- 
fit. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  in  our  practice,  is 
the  contribution  of  our  stables  and  barnyards  and 
consists  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  which  has  been 
consumed  by  the  cattle  or  thrown  out  as  the  offal 
of  the  various  crops.  It  is,  in  short,  the  organic 
matter  yielded  by  the  soil  and  modified  by  consump- 
tion in  the  support  of  animal  life,  and  contains  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  gro\^th  of  plants.  To  pre- 
pare this  mass,  which  has  in  part  been  used  for  the 
food  of  animals,  to  serve  still  further  for  the  food  and 
nourishment  of  vegetation,  (thus  completing  the  cir- 
cle established  by  creative  power,)  requires  that 
change  which  is  brought  about  by  decomposition,  and 
is  chiefly  effected  by  the  agency  of  moisture  and  heat, 
But  the  admission  of  these  agents,  which  are  abund- 
antly supplied  by  the  elements,  is  attended  with  the 
danger  of  loss  by  waste  from  evaporation  and  leakage, 
moisture  producing  fluids,  and  heat  gases,  and  both 
indeed,  uniting  in  each  operation.  The  great  object 
is  to  obtain  the  change  without  the  consequent  loss; 
and  I  propose  to  inquire  how  that  may  be  done. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  convert  the  cattle  stall 
or  stable  into  a  laboratory  of  manure.  Pure  air,  is 
essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of  any  animal. — 
By  allowing  manure  to  accumulate  and  remain,  the 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  innumerable,  invisible 
particles  of  ammonia,nitrogen  and  other  gases,  which 
are  extremely  unwholesome  to  breathe,  and  injurious 
to  the  health  of  cattle.  On  the  importance  of  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  domestic  animals,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  valuable  essay,  published  in  the  first 
number  of  this  Journal,  p.  10.  "Filth  and  moisture 
conjoined  with  heat,"  says  the  able  writer,  "are  the 
greatest  enemies  of  health,"  It  is  plain,  that  stables 
cannot  be  kept  too  cleanly  and  sweet.  The  sooner 
all  filth  is  removed,  the  better.  There  should  be  a 
drain  to  carry  off  from  every  stall  whatever  will  fl  )W 
as  a  liquid.  It  should  pass  out  of  that  apartment. 
But  to  suffer  it  to  run  entirely  away  and  be  lost,  is 
poor  husbandry.  It  should  be  arrested  as  soon  after 
leaving  the  stable,  as  practicable.  A  manure  or  com- 
post heap,  should  be  formed  near  the  stable  or  cattle 
shed,  where  the  farmer  should  accumulate  his  stock 
of  manure.  To  this  heap,  all  the  drainage  of  the 
stable,  barnyard  and  outhouses  should  be  conducted; 
which  Avill  supply  the  requisite  moisture,  while  suf- 
ficient heat,  even  in  a  low  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, will  arise  from  the  fermentation. 

In  order  to  lead  the  various  liquids  to  this  deposit, 
the  surface  should  descend  towards  it,  and  to  confine 
them  to  the  mass  of  which  they  are  to  constitute  a 
part,  a  mound  or  wall  should  be  raised  on  the  lower 
side,  which  as  well  as  the  bottom  should  be  puddled 
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•with  clay,  especially  if  the  soil  be  gravelly  or  sandy. 
Having  secured  the  fluid  portions  of  the  heap,  it  re- 
mains to  prevent  exhalations,  vehich  carry  off  the 
most  fertilizing  ingredients  in  the  form  of  gases  and 
vapour.  These  often  manifest  themselves,  when  es- 
caping, to  the  sense  of  sight  or  smell.  They  should 
circulate  through  the  heap,  but  not  be  allowed  to 
transpire.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  pre- 
vent their  escape.  They  assist  in  the  process  of  de- 
composition, improving  the  quality  of  the  manure  in 
proportion  to  their  quantity.  If  the  materials  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  weather,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
confine  these  volatile  parts  to  the  heap  ;  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  wind  will  co-operate  in  evolving  and 
dispersing  them,  and  the  waste  thus  occasioned,  will 
leave  the  remainder,  comparatively  worthless.  It 
will  readily  suggest  itself  to  all  who  consider  the 
subject,  that  the  manure  heap  ought  to  be  under  cov- 
er, to  protect  it  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's 
rays,  from  rains,  and  from  winds.  Stone  walls  and  a 
roof,  for  this  purpose,  would  be  good  economy. 

Some  such  shelter  being  provided,  to  secure  the 
compost  or  manure  still  better,  and  to  complete  the 
arrangement,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cover  it  with 
a  substance  that  will  prevent  the  gas  and  vapour 
from  transpiring  or  passing  out  of  the  heap. — 
Sod  or  soil  would  in  some  measure  effect  the  pur- 
pose, but  not  fully.  What  is  infinitely  better,  is  a 
v«ry  small  quantity  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  (less  than  a 
peck  will  answer,)  cast  over  it  twice  a  week.  This 
will  combine  with  the  ammonia  as  it  rises  from  the 
■  decomposition  of  the  manure,  and  completely  fix  it, 
at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  value  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing ingredients  of  the  heap.  The  effect  will  be  de- 
monstrated to  the  senses,  by  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
agreeable odcrs ;  which  is  the  immediate  result  of 
the  application. 

If  the  manure  is  intended  for  a  sandy  soil,  cop- 
peras  is  said  to  be  preferable  ;  a  few  pounds  pulver- 
ized, being  weekly  scattered  over  it. 

The  plan  here  recommended  involves  some  trouble 
and  expense,  but  this  will  be  richly  compensated  by 
the  important  advantages  that  will  flow  from  the 
sound  condition  of  the  stock,  the  health  of  which 
will  be  preserved,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  manure,  the  farmer  will  amass  for  the  ameliora- 
tions of  his  land  and  the  increase  of  his  crops. 

A.  L.  H. 

Lancaster,  May  IWi,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journnl. 
longevity  and  Pugnacity  of  Game  Fowls. 
Mr.  Editor  : — One  of  my  neighbors,  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent character,  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that 
be  had  been  the  owner  of  some  fowls  which  he  rais- 
ed from  eggs  produced  by  hens  imported  from  Ire- 
land. They  were  of  the  game  breed,  and  two  of  the 
■hens  lived  to  be  eighteen  years  old.  Both  laid  eggs 
"during  the  last  year  sof  their  life,  and  one  of  them 


was  hatching,  when,  overcome  by  old  age,  her  powers 
gave  way,  and  she  was  found  dead  on  the  nest  after 
a  week's  sitting.  In  consequence  of  their  intolera- 
ble fighting  propensities,  he  was  compelled  to  cross 
the  breed.  The  young  cocks  killed  each  other  by 
their  almost  incessant  combats,  and  the  hens  too, 
not  unfrcquently  fought  fiercely.  He  further  stated 
that  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  the  ft\ll,  when  the 
ground  was  wet  during  the  day  and  frozen  at  night, 
to  find  two  of  the  cocks  frozen  fast  in  the  mud  in  the 
morning,  where  they  had  fought  until  so  completely 
exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  get  away.  The  stock 
from  which  these  pugnacious  fowls  were  obtained, 
was  brought  from  Ireland  by  some  Emigrants  who 
located  for  a  while  at  the  village  of  May  Town  in 
Lancaster  county. 

David  Mum m ma, 
Swatara  Falls,  April,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Random  Recollections  and  Remarks  on  Fruit  Cul- 
Culture  in  Lancaster  County, 

Or  a  Comparison  of  Fruit  Culture  FoHy  Tears  since, 
ivitk  the  2)reseiit  time. 

You  will  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  by  the  above  head- 
ing, that  the  following  remarks  on  Fruit  Culture,  will 
necessarily  be  of  a  rambling  and  disconnected  order. 
As  I  have  no  neiv  theory  to  advocate  or  advance,  I  de- 
sign taking  a  retrospective  glance  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things,  as  I  have  found  them  during  a  series 
of  3"ears;  extending  back  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  fruit  cul- 
ture then  and  now. 

The  demand  for  choice  fruits — or  I  might  say  fruit 
of  any  kind — is  far  greater  at  the  present,  than  at  any 
time  previous.  The  enquiry  is  often  put  to  me,  (as 
well  as  to  others  I  presume,)  "why  do  our  farmers 
not  raise  more  fruit?  Serious  charges  are  frequently 
made  verbally  and  through  the  press,  against  farmers 
on  this  subject,  charging  them  with  carelessness,  neg- 
lect, ignorance,  &c.  Now  the  object  of  this  article  is, 
in  a  measure,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  and  to 
show,  that  other  causes  operate  to  produce  this  state 
of  things  in  regard  to  fruit  culture. 

I  must  however,  congratulate  the  public,  and  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  ere  long  from  the  "brightening 
prospects"  and  through  the  increased  attention  being 
paid  to  fruit  trees,  that  fruit  will  again  become 
plentiful  as  of  yore. 

Thirt}'  or  forty  years  since,  there  were  compara- 
tively, few  oV)stacles  to  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds 
of  fruit — no  particular  mode  of  planting  or  cultiva- 
ting— no  specific  manures,  mineral,  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, organic  or  in-organic — no  science  was  requisite 
in  training  or  culture  to  produce  meagre  crops  of 
imperfect  fruit.  All  that  was  necessary,  was,  to  plant 
the  trees  and  protect  them  from  cattle  for  a  few  years, 
and  the  planter  was  abundantly  rewarded  for  his  la- 
bour. 

If  seedling  stocks  were  planted  as  was  mostly  the 
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ca.e,  the  produce  was  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and 
if  the  trees  were  grafted,  the  produce  was  according 
to  the  variety  propagated.  Yet  in  all  instances,  the 
the  trees  bore  abundantly  and  regularly,— apples  bi- 
ennially, pears,  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  almost  every 
year,  Occasionally  indeed,  a  late  frost  Avould  "nip 
the  flowers  in  the  bud,"  but  such  was  not  often  the 
result.  Forty,  thirty,  even  twenty  years  since,  the 
apple  crop  was  as  certain  every  alternate  year,  as  the 
grass  growing  beneath  the  trees.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
failure,  during  the  apple  year  was  almost  unknown. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  wagon  loads  were  taken 
to  the  distilleries,  and  converted  into  apple  liquor. — 
It  was  a  general  custom  among  farmers  in  those  days 
to  prepare  for  the  apple  year,  by  not  commencing 
any  extra  work,  such  as  making  improvements  on  the 
farm — or  doing  any  work  that  could  be  put  off  to  the 
intermediate  year — or  getting  through  with  their  cus- 
tomary work  in  time  to  attend  to  "picking  apples" 
for  cider,  for  whiskey  and  for  winter  use.  Generally 
from  three  to  six  weeks  were  thus  devoted  to  the  ap- 
ple crop  every  second  year. 

At  the  present  time — or  I  might  say  since  the  cold 
winter  of  1835 — fruit  raising  has  become  a  precarious 
business  in  this  county.  On  Jan.  5th,  1835,  the  ther- 
mometer descended  to  22°  below  zero,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  thousands  of  peach,  pear,  cherry, 
and  many  apple  trees  perished  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  Whole  orchards  on  level  gronnd  were  frozen 
so  severely  as  to  arrest  their  growth  for  years — the 
trees  barely  putting  out  leaves  annually,  without  ex- 
tension of  branches,  and  the  wood  black  and  diseased 
at  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  that  cold  winter  can  not 
be  the  sole  cause  of  present  unfruitfulness — as  trees 
planted  since — although  more  thrifty,  are  no  better 
bearers  than  the  others. 

In  respect  to  the  Pear,  we  had  at  that  time  proba- 
bly not  much  over  a  dozen  varieties  in  the  county; 
these  would  however,  bear  profusely  nearly  every 
year.     The  Early  Harvest,  ripe  last  of  July — St.  Ghis- 
lin,  ripe  last  of  Sept. — and  a  fine  luscious  winter  pear 
keeping  till  Feb.  and  March.     These  three  varieties 
were  apparently  as  hardy  as  the  oak,  and  growing 
nearly  as  large.     Then  we  had  the  Butter  Pear,  and 
a  seedling  from  it  superior  to  its  parent,  both  ripen- 
ing in  August;  we  had  the  Red  cheek, the  Bergaraot, 
and  few  others  with  local  names,  and  various  others 
without  names;  all  these  producing  fruit,  in  quality 
equal,if  not  superior  to  many  of  the  new  importations, 
and  the  trees  growing  freely  in  almost  any  soil  and 
bearing  large  crops.    Where   are   those  large  and 
healthy  trees  now?     Few  of  them  are  in  existence, 
and  those  still  living  produce,  if  any,  nothing  but  in- 
sipid and  worthless  fruit. 

Peaches  in  those  days,  we  might  say  with  truth, 
were  "(lentiful  as  black  berries,"  and  almost  as  har- 
dy and  productive.  Many  a  wagon  load  of  fine,  large 
peaches  have  I  helped  to  pick  for  Peach  Brandy. — 


Budding  was  not  practised.  All  the  trees  were  propa- 
gated from  the  stone  or  seed.  It  is  not  believed  how- 
ever, that  native  stocks  are  more  hardy  than  those 
that  are  budded.  Neither  worms  nor  yellows  in- 
jured the  trees.  I  think  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it 
was  between  1812  and  1820  that  peach  worms  and 
yellows  commenced  to  destroy  the  trees.  At  first 
the  cause  of  so  many  trees  becoming  sickly  and  dy- 
ing was  unknown,  no  remedy  ascertained,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  nearly  all  the  peach  trees  in 
the  county  were  destroyed,  and  for  years  it  was  a 
rarity  to  see  a  peach.  Subsequently,  the  cause  was 
ascertained — young  trees  were  planted,  and  the  rem- 
edy applied  ;  so  that  occasionally,  we  have  a  crop  of 
Peaches. 


I  remember   also,  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
the  Foreign  grape  vine — the   small  yellow  Gudatel, 
one   of  the   most  tender  varieties,  producing  large 
crops  of  luscious  fruit  in  a  garden  in  the  open  coun- 
try— and  the  same  kind  growing  up  the  gable  end  of  , 
a  house  to  the  roof.     These  vines  produced  strong 
healthy  shoots — and  the  fruit  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  in  its  native  country.     This  was  about  the 
year  1820.     Every  person  who  took  any  i  nterest  in 
grape  culture,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  at  that  time,, 
must  remember  a  species  of  the  Chassalas,  or  sweet- 
water,  (I  am  not  certain  which,)  growing  in  the  yard 
of  the  late  Adam  Reigart,  and  producing  splendid 
clusters  of  large  luscious  white  or  yellow  grapes  ? — 
Where  are  those  fine  plants  now?     Or,  is  there  a  sin- 
gle healthy  and  prolific  vine  of  a  foreign  species,  now 
growing  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  in  the 
city  or  county   of   Lancaster  ?      I   know  of   none 
in  the  country.     From   1825  to   1828   the  mildew 
commenced    its    ravages    on    the    Foreign    grape, 
and,    although    the    roots    made    annual    attempts 
to  throw  up  healthy  shoots,  the  efforts  were  abortive; 
and  finally  branches  and  roots  became  exhausted — • 
and  ceased  to  exist.    Every  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
foreign  grape  in  the   open  country  within  my  know- 
ledge, since  then,  has  proved   a  failure.     What  can 
be  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  I  am  unable  to 
say.     I  have  no  doubt  many  who  have  devoted  their  I 
attention  to  fruit  culture,  will  recollect  these  changes,] 
and  bear  me  out  in  these  assertions. 

The  same  remarks  almost  literally  apply  to  the  Po-| 
tato,  an  esculent,  not  coming  under  the  head  of  fruit,  1 
yet  of  probably  greater  usefulness.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  cause,  and  remedies  proposed 
for  the  rot,  vet  all  will  admit  that  nothing  definite 
has  been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time,  that  will 
enable  the  cultivator  to  raise  sound,  healthy  potatoes 
and  good,  certain  crops,  as  formerly. 

There  must  always  be  some  cause  to  produce  an 
effect,  and  that  cause  remains  to  be  discovered.  The 
most  reasonable  conclusion  in  the  premises  is,  that  it 
to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
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beyond  the  control  of  man.     Changes  in  the  seasons 
may  sooner  or  latter  correct  all  these  evils. 

At  all  events,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
proposed   theories,  or  remedies,  either  specific   ma- 
nures, high  culture,  or  the  more  common  and  rather 
'     hackneyed  assertion  that  all   this  scarcity  of  fruit  is 
ovring  to  the  neglect  of  fanners.      You    Mr.  Ed.,  as 
well  as  all  your  readers  know,  that  farmers  are  not 
very  likely  to  neglect  any  thing  that  will  sell  for  rea- 
dy cash — that  would   so  well   renumerate  them  for 
j     their  land  and  labour  as   the  raising  of  choice  fruit, 
!     if   they  could   succeed  in  raising   it  as  well  as   for- 


merly. 


[Co7iclusio7i  in  the  next  nu)nher.] 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Is  Oats  Straw  Injurious  to  Milch  Cows  ? 

That  Oats  Straw  is  unsuitable  food  for  Milch  Cows 
may  be  well  known  by  many  farmers  and  dairymen ; 
but  the  probability  that  there  are  some  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  induces  me  to  write  what  I  have  observ 
ed  in  reference  to  it. 

At  different  times,  our  cows  have  failed  in  their- 
milk,  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  the  cream  after 
being  chui-ned  a  greater  length  of  time  than  usual, 
-■  was  converted  into  butter  of  an  inferior  quality. 
This  has  occasionally  happened  when  the  cows  were 
nearly  dry,  and  the  defect  was  attributed  to  this  cause. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  season,  having  a 
large  quantity  of  oats  straw,  it  was  liberally  used  for 
littering  the  stables,  and  yard  about  the  barn.  The 
cows  ate  it  in  preference  to  other  food,  and  the  result 
was  similar  to  what  has  just  been  described.  The 
cows  in  this  instance  were  all  fresh.  They  were  im- 
mediately placed  where  they  could  have  no  access 
•  to  the  oats  straw,  when  they  gradually  returned  to 
their  former  condition. 

If  some  of  the  numerous  writers  for  the  Journal, 
will  explain  why  oats  straw  produces  this  effect,  they 
will  oblige 

Agricola. 
New  London,  Chester  co. 


Northumberland  County  Agricultural  Societ5'. 

The  Northumberland  County  Agricultural  Society 
met  at  the  Court  House  in  Sunbury,  on  Monday, 
t  5th,  1852,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  elct- 
ing  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  David  Taggart, 
on  whose  motion,  J.  R.  Priestly  took  the  Chair,  m  the 
absence  of  the  President. 

In  pursuance  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the 
Chair  appointed  a  Committee  of  seven  to  report  offi- 
cers, to  wit:  David  Taggart,  James  Pollock,  Samuel 
'  John,  Wilson  Hutchinson,  Robert  M.  Frick,  Daniel 
Hilbish  and  Benjamin  Gearhart. 

After  a  short  retirement,  the  Committee  came  in 
and  reported  the  following  named  officers : 

Prest(?en^— Samuel  Hunter. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Cameron,  Jos.  R.  Priestly, 
Geo.  C.  Welker,  Jacob  Scesholts,  Wm.  B.  Kapp,  Jac. 
Hilbish,  John  Montgomery. 


Corresponding  Secretary — David  Taggart. 

Recording  Secretary — Wm.  J.  Greenough. 

Treasurer — Wm.  L.  Dewart. 

Librarian — William  M'Carty. 

Managers — Alexander  Jordan,  Jas.  Pollock,  Jesse 
C.  Ilorton,  Amos  E.  Kapp,  Samuel  Shanon,  Samuel 
John,  James  Eckman,  Peter  Oberdorf,  Jos.  Weitzel, 
Wm.  Fegeley,  Wm.  Deppen,  Benneville  Holshoe, 
Michael  Lenker,  Isaac  Baker,  John  Iline,  John  B. 
Heller,  Henry  J.  Reader,  Chs.  Riddle. 

The  repo  t  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Jno.  F.  Wolfinger  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  nem  con.< 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  to  all  farm 
and  lot  owners  within  the  county  to  whitewash  all 
their  buildings  and  fences  put  up  in  the  rough  or 
with  upland  boards,  for  these  reasons :  First,  because 
whitewash  is  neat  and  cleanly.  Second,  because  it 
operates  as  an  excellent  preservative  of  wood  against 
decay.  Third,  because  it  also  acts  as  a  preventative 
of  fire.  Fourth,  because  the  free  use  of  lime  around 
our  premises,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  purify  and 
render  wholesome,  the  air — and  lastly,  because  if 
generally  practised,  it  would  give  our  towns  and 
country  seats  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  apperance. 

Mr.  Taggart  asked  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  (The 
Penna.  Farm  Journal)  He  spoke  of  its  very  low 
price,  and  said  it  Avas  the  only  Agricultural  paper  in 
the  English  language,  published  in  the  State,  and  as 
such  was  entitled  to  our  consideration  and  patronage. 
This  was  the  13th  number  he  received,  and  he  was 
not  afraid  to  assert  that  every  number  was  worth  the 
full  amount  of  its  yearly  subscription.  He  appealed 
to  gentlemen  who  iiad  received  it,  if  it  was  not  so. — 
The  State  of  New  York  was  able  to  support  4  or  5 
such  journals,  and  some  of  them  with  subscription 
lists  of  30  and  40,000.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  if  Penn- 
sylvania could  not  sustain  one,  and  sustain  it  hand- 
somely. The  Press  had  always  been  considered  by 
him,  as  the  Right  Arm  of  every  Art  and  Science, 
which  it  had  been  established  to  advocate  ;  and  was 
not  the  less  so,  in  the  Art  and  Science  of  Agiculture. 
He  moved  the  following  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  highly  approve  of  the 
Penna.  Farm  .Journal,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  patronage  of  Agriculturists  and  others  through- 
out the  county — and  that  the  members  be  requested 
to  exert  themselves  to  increase  its  circulation. 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Greenough,  the  township  Com- 
mittees of  the  last  year  were  re-appointed. 

The  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  County  Newspapers,  and  in  the  Farm  Journal. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  after  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  held  a  Session  to  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  the  next  county  Eexhibition. 

jPresent :  Messrs.  Priestly,  Cameron,  Horton,  Pol- 
lock, John,  Jordan,  Scesholts,  Kipp,  Kapp,  Taggart, 
Greenough  and  Welker. 

Mr.  Horton  was  called  to  preside.  After  Consid- 
erable discussion  between  Messrs.  Cameron,  Taggart, 
Pollock  and  John,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next 
Fair  at  Northumberland,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
October. 

Wm.  G.  Greenough. 
Secretary. 

jj^^lt  is  estimated  on  good  and  sufficient  data,  tha  t 
the  gross  aggregate  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States  is,  in  round  numbers,  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  (1,450,000,000)  of  acres. 
—  Watchman. 
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Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
the  Chinese  Saloon,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, May  18,  1852. 

E.  W.  Keyser,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  display  on  the  occasion  was  very  fine :  the  ta- 
bles through  their  entire  length  were  covered  with 
beautiful  plants  in  flower,  some  fruit  and  remarkably 
well  grown  forced  vegetables.  The  collection  of 
plants  from  Dr.  James  Rush's  greenhouses  was  truly 
fine,  consisting  of  very  large  Orange  Trees,  Azaleas, 
Acacias,  Fuchsias,  etc.  The  table  from  John  Lam- 
bert's contained  beautiful  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Cin- 
erarias and  many  others.  The  collection  from  Caleb 
Cope's  houses  was  handsome,  embracing  a  number 
of  choice  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Azaleas,  Pintas, 
Sparaxis  and  others.  From  Robert  Buists'  were,  as 
on  former  occasions  a  number  of  new  plants,  and 
shown  for  the  first  time,  of  which  Hibbertia  Cunning- 
hamii,  Zieria  trifoliate,  Hoya  Cunninghamii,  Eutaxia 
pungens,  Epacris  Copelandii  and  E.  laevigata ;  also. 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Spiraeas,  Lichenalias,  Ericas  etc., 
with  a  collection  of  cut  Tulips,  and  several  Seedling 
Lilacs  and  a  Seedling  Ilorsechesnut.  From  Benjamin 
Gullis'  houses  were  fine  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Cine- 
rarias, handsome  Verbenas,  Heliotropes  etc.  Robt. 
Cornelius'  gardner  brought  a  collection  of  select 
Roses.  Gerhard  Schmitz,  many  choice  seedling  Tu- 
lips well  broken,  originating  with  himself,  and  of 
merit.  Jno.  J.  Jennings  exhibited  many  fine  Tulips, 
William  Hobson  had  a  new  and  undescribed  Boragi- 
Baceous  plant  in"  flowe ;  from  California.  The  Bo- 
quets  were  from  Caleb  Cope's  ground,  and  from  Jos. 
S.  Loverings,  and  baskets  of  interesting  indigenous 
flowers  were  exhibited  by  Thomas  Meehan  and  Robt. 
Kilvington. 

The  Fruit  shown  was  from  Caleb  Cope's  forcing 
houses  and  consisted  of  a  dish  of  fine  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling Strawberry,  another  ot  black  Hamburg  Grapes, 
Ripe  Cherries,  and  a  vine  filled  with  black  Alicant 
Grapes. 

The  vegetables  did  credit  to  the  Contributors. — 
Thos.  Meehan,  gardener  to  Robt.  Cornelius,  present- 
ed a  superb  table  of  forced  esculents  comprising  40 
to  50  heads  of  the  finest  Cauliflowers  ever  shown  be- 
fore the  Society,  3  varieties  of  Cucumbers,  2  kinds 
of  Lettuce,  4  of  Radishes,  String  Beans,  Early  York 
Cabbages,  Asparagus,  etc.  William  Hobson  exhib- 
ited very  large  Rhubarb  of  his  own  seedling  and 
Victoria  varieties.  Henry  Cooper  and  Sam.  Cooper, 
superior  Rhubarb,  and  James  M.  Tage  very  fine 
large  Asparagus. 

The  foUoAving  are  the  reports  of  the  Committees  : 
The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  respectfully 
report.  Pelargoniums,  ior  the  best  to  Thos.  Meehan, 
gardener  to  Caleb  Cope  ;  for  the  second  best  to  Wm. 
Mcintosh,  foreman  to  Robt.  Buist.  Roses,  for  the 
best  hybrid  perpetuals,  to  Benj.  Gullis.  Tulips,  for 
the  best  eight  named  varieties,  to  Wm.  Mcintosh  ; 
for  the  second  best,  to  the  same  ;  for  the  third  best, 
to  Benj.  Gullis.  Boquets,  for  the  best  to  Thos.  Mee- 
han; for  the  second  best,  to  John  Miller,  gardener  to 
Jos.  S.  Levering.  Basket  of  cut  flowers,  for  the  best, 
to  the  same. 

The  Committee  noticed  a  splendid  display  of  plants 
from  the  garden  of  Dr.  J.  Rush.  Also,  a  fine  dis- 
play of  seedling  Lilacs  from  the  Nursery  of  Robert 
Buist,  and  beautiful  seedling  Horsechestnuts,  and 
six  new  plants  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  respectfully  report. — 
Grapes,  for  the  best  three  bunches  of  black  Ham- 
burg, the  Bronze  Medal,  to  Thos.  Meehan,  gardener 


to  C.  Cope.  And  a   special   premium  of  two  dollars 
for  a  dish  of  very  fine  Strawberries  raised  under  glass. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  respectfully  report. 
Cucumbers,  for  the  best  six  specimens,  to  Thos.  Meg- 
han, gardener  to  R.  Cornelius.  Rhubarb,  for  the  sec- 
ond best,  to  Henry  Cooper.  Asparagus,  for  the  best 
24  stalks,  to  James  M.  Tage,  for  the  second  best,  to 
Thos.  Meghan,  and  for  the  best  display  by  a  private 
gardener  to  the  same.  And  a  special  premium  of 
three  dollars  to  Thos.  Meghan  for  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  Cauliflower. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Thos.  P.  James, 
Recording  Secretary, 


American  Pomological  Congress. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
American  Pomological  Congress  during  its  session  at 
Cincinnati  in  October  1850,  it  becomes  my  duty  pub- 
licly to  announce  that  the  next  Session  will  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  13th  day 
of  September,  1852.  The  Congress  will  assemble  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  Chinese  Museum  Building, 
south  Ninth  street,  below  Chestnut. 

The  Pomological,  Horticultural,  and  Agricultural 
Societies  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  invited  to  send  such  number  of  Delegates  as  they 
may  deem  expedient.  And  the  Delegates  are  reques- 
ted to  bring  with  them  specimens  of  Fruit  of  their  re- 
spective districts. 

Packages  and  Boxes  of  Fruit  for  the  Congress  may 
be  directed  to  the  care  of  Thomas  P.  James,  Esq.,  No. 
212  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  should  the  owners 
be  unable  to  give  their  personal  attendance. 

The  various  State  Fruit  Committees  will,  on  or  be- 
fore the  day  of  meeting,  transmit  their  several  Reports 
to  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  general  Chairman  of  the 
wh^le.  The  Chairman  of  each  State  Committee  is 
authorized,  where  vacancie-?  occur,  to  fill  up  the  num- 
ber of  his  Committee  to  five  members. 

W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  President. 

PhiladelpJiia,  May  1,  1852. 

Jg@^ Editors,  friendly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Science  of  Pomology,  are  respectfully  solicited  to  no- 
tice this  circular. 


Trial  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

By  The  New  Yorh  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  trial  of  Grain  Reapers,  Mowing  Machines, 
Steam  Engines  for  farm  purposes,  Grain  Drills,  Horse 
Powers,  Flax  and  Hemp  Dressing  Machines,  Thresh- 
ers, Seed  Planters,  Cultivators  and  Broadcast  Sowers 
will  take  place  at  Geneva,  between  the  12th  and  2Gth 
of  July  next.  (The  particular  day  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial  will  be  given  hereafter.)  The  com- 
petition will  be  open  to  all  who  become  members  of 
the  Societ'"',  and  enter  their  machines  for  the  trial. — 
Upwards  of  $400  Avill  be  awarded  to  the  successful 
candidates,  and  Inventors  arc  invited  to  be  present 
with  their  machines  and  engage  in  this  trial  which 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  secure  practical  and 
reliable  results  that  will  be  of  importance  to  our 
country. 

Persons  desiring  to  compete,  must  become  members 
of  the  Society  by  the  payment  of  $1,  and  enter  their 
names  with  the  Secretary,  and  implements. 

All  desired  information  as  to  the  regulations  for  the 
trial  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  May  1,  1852. 
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The  South  Down. 
We  give  this  month  spirited  portraits  of  a  South- 
down Ram  and  Ewe.  This  fine  breed  of  sheep  is 
valuable,  less  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  fleece  than  for  the  mutton.  In  this  particular 
it  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  any  other  in  the 
English  markets,  and  would  doubtless  be  so  in  the 
United  States,  if  raised  in  sufficient  numbers.  At 
present,  we  believe,  comparatively  few  breeders  give 
attention  to   the  South- downs,  although  the  few  in 


our  State  who  have  bred  them,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  their  good  qualities.  M.  Ellman,  of  Glynde, 
in  Sussex,  to  whom  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing, by  his  judicious  breeding,  brought  the  South- 
down to  their  present  high  degree  of  perfection,  and 
from  whose  stock  the  Ram  and  Ewe,  whose  portraits 
we  give,  are  descended,  thus  describes  them  : 

"  The  head  small  and  hornless ;  the  face  speckled 
or  gray  and  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  the  lips 
thin,  and  the  space  between  the  nose  and  eyes  nar- 


SOUTH  DOWN  RAM 


row  ;  the  under  jaw  or  chap  fine  and  thin  ;  the  ears 
tolerably  wide  and  covered  with  wool,  and  the  fore- 
head also,  and  the  whole  space  between  the  ears  well 
protected  by  it,  as  a  defence  against  the  fly. 

"  The  eye  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent.  The 
orbits  of  the  eye,  the  eye-cap  or  bone  not  too  project- 


ing, that  it  may  not  form  a  fatal  obstacle  in  lambing. 
"  The  neck  of  a  medium  length,  thin  toward  the 
head,  but  enlarging  toward  the  shoulders,  where  it 
should  be  broad  and  high  and  straight  in  its  whole 
course  above  and  below.  The  breast  should  be  wide, 
deep  and  projecting  forward  between  the  fore-legs. 


SOUTH  DOWN  EWE. 
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indicating  a  good  constitution  and  a  disposition  to 
thrive.  Corresponding  with  this,  the  shoulders 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  back,  and  not  too  wide 
above  ;  they  should  bow  outward  from  the  top  to  the 
breast,  indicating  a  springing  rib  beneath,  and  leav- 
ing room  for  it. 

"  The  ribs  coming  out  horizontally  from  the  spine, 
and  extending  fiir  backward,  and  the  last  rib  project- 
ing more  than  others,  the  back  flat  from  the  should 
ders  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail ;  the  loin  broad  and 
flat;  the  rump  broad  and  the  tail  set  on  high,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spine,  The  hips  wide ; 
the  space  between  them  and  the  last  rib  on  either 
side   as  narrow  as  possible,  and  the  ribs  generally 


presenting  a  circular  form  like  a  barrel. 

"  The  belly  as  straight  as  the  back. 

"  The  legs  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  the  fore- 
legs straight  from  the  breast  to  the  foot ;  not  bending 
inward  at  the  knee,  and  standing  far  apart  both  be- 
fore and  behind  ;  the  hock  having  a  direction  rather 
outward,  and  the  twist,  or  the  meeting  of  the  thighs 
behind,  being  particularly  full,  the  bones  fine,  yet 
having  no  appearance  of  weakness,  and  of  a  speckled 
or  dark  color. 

The  belly  well  defended  with  wool,  and  the  wool 
coming  down  before  and  behind  to  the  knee  and  to 
the  hock  ;  the  wool  short,  close,  curled  and  fine,  and 
free  from  spiry  projecting  fibres." 


WHITE  AND  BLACK  SWAN. 


The  Swan  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  bird  to  place 
as  a  finishing  stroke  of  art,  on  the  smooth  lake  which 
expands  before  our  mansions.  It  is  perfectly  need- 
less, however  delightful,  to  quote  Milton  and  others, 
lauding  the  arched  neck,  the  white  wings,  the  oary 
feet,  and  so  on.  Its  superb  beauty  is  undeniable  and 
acknowledged;  and,  to  borrow  an  apt  metaphor,  we 
do  not  wish,  in  the  present  volume,  to  thresh  straw 
that  has  been  twice  threshed  before,  to  repeat  how 
lovely  the  Swan  is  on  the  silver  lake,  "floating  double, 
swan  and  shadow ;"  for  we  might  thus  run,  scissors 
in  hand,  through  the  whole  Corpus  Poetarum.  Our 
object,  in  short,  is  simply  to  point  out  the  best  mode 
of  managing  them  and  keeping  them. 

Any  one  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  a  moderately 
sized  stream,  and  has  a  Swan-right  on  that  stream, 
will  probably  also  have  the  means  of  keeping  a  keep- 
er, who  will  save  him  every  trouble. 

If  any  brook  runs  into  and  from  the  pond  where 
they  are  to  remain,  their  escape  through  that  channel 
must  be  prevented  by  sheep-netting,  hurdles,  pales, 
or  other  fencing,  which  should  be  continued  some  dis- 
tance inland,  lest  they  should  walk  away,  if  they  can- 
not swim  away.  This  precaution  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly necessary  if  there  is  any  main  stream  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  A  feeding-trough  may  be 
fixed  for  them  in  the  pond,  in  the  part  wnere  it  is 
most  desirable  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  dis- 
play themselves.  Those  who  are  fastidious  about  the 
sight  of  such  an  object,  or  who  wish  to  have  it  thought 


that  the  Swans  keep  so  much  in  view  from  purely 
disinterested  motives,  (from  simple  affection  to  their 
masters,  not  from  the  greedy  love  of  corn,)  may  con- 
trive to  have  it  hid  beneath  a  bank,  or  behind  a  tree 
or  shrub.  The  trough  must  be  fixed  in  the  pond,  on 
two  firm  posts,  within  arm's  length  of  the  shore,  and 
raised  high  enough  from  the  water  to  prevent  Ducks 


from 


stealing 


the  food  contained  therein,  having  a 


cover  which  lifts  up  by  hinges,  and  so  forms  a  lid,  to 
keep  ont  Rats  and  Sparrows,  and  open  only  in  front. 
Many  persons,  however,  feed  their  Swans  by  simply 
throwing  the  corn  into  shallow  water.  They  will 
skim  the  surface  for  the  light  grains  which  float,  and 
then  submerge  their  heads  in  search  of  that  which 
sunk.  Should  any  Carp  (that  fresh-water  Fox)  be 
occupants  of  the  same  lake,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
soon  learn  the  accustomed  hours  of  feeding,  and  they 
will  come  to  take  their  share  along  with  their  feath- 
ered friends.  But  it  is  cruel  to  locate  a  pair  of  Swans 
for  the  sake' of  their  beauty,  in  a  new-made  piece  of 
water,  whose  banks  and  bottom  arc  as  barren  and 
bare  as  the  inside  of  a  hand-basin.  A  load  or  two  of 
water-weeds  should  have  been  thrown  in,  the  previous 
spring,  to  propagate  themselves  and  afi'ord  pasturage. 
Sometimes,  after  an  old-established  sheet  has  been 
cleansed  at  a  great  expense,  it  is  thought  that  Swans 
would  now  look  well  there,  and  they  are  forthwith 
turned  in,  to  be  starved ;  whereas  they  would  thankful- 
ly have  undertaken  the  cleansing  task  f  )r  nothing. 
Swan-food  exists  in  proportion  to  the  shallowness  and 
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foulness,  not  to  the  extent  and  clearness  of  the  water. 
A  y.ard  of  margin  is  worth  a  mile  of  deep  stream  ; 
one  muddy  Norfolk  broad,  with  its  oozy  banks,  laby- 
rinthine creeks,  and  its  forests  of  rushes,  reeds  and 
sedges,  is  better  in  this  respect,  than  all  "the  blue 
rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  or  the  whole  azure 
expanse  of  the  brilliant  Lake  of  Geneva. —  Or.  Foul. 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 


Agents. 


The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,  South  3d  St.,  principal  agent  for 
Philadelphia. 


W.  H.  Spangler, 
B.  F.  Spaxgler, 
Geo.  Bergner, 
II.  Miner, 
J.  R.  Shryock, 
II.  M.  Rawlins, 
A.  L.  Warfield, 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Carlisle,  Pa. 
York  Pa. 


and  of  Booksellers  generally. 


500  AGENTS  WANTED. 

"We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por 
tion  of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  "We  therefore  invite 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
[postpaid)  on  the  subject;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 


The  Farm  Journal  as  a  Premium. 

The  warm  interest  manifested  by  a  number  of  our 

County  Agricultural  Societies  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 

of  the  Farm  Journal,  places  us  under  heavy  obligations. 

Lastyear  the  Bucks  County  Society  placed  the  Jour- 1  I^ams,  upon  which  important  improvements  have 

nal  on  their  premium  list  (instead  of  the  dollar  usu-    recently  been  made.     See  his  advertisement. 


PrepaTations  for  the  Fair. 

Our  farmers,  mechanics,  ladies,  &c.,  are  making 
active  preparations  for  the  coming  Annual  Exhibition. 
We  are  glad  to  sec  this,  and  hope  the  feeling  in  this 
respect  will  grow  stronger  from  day  to  day.  At  the 
lastmeetingof  the  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural 
Society,  committees  were  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Executive  committee  of  the  State  Society, 
and  so  soon  as  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  ground  is 
determined  upon,  (which  will  be  in  a  few  days)  ar- 
rangements for  the  erection  of  the  fencing,  shedding, 
&c.,  will  at  once  be  made.  A  spirited  address  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  to  farmers  and 
others,  has  been  published  and  will  we  trust  have  the 
desired  effect. 

In  the  name  of  the  Society,  we  cordially  invite  per- 
sons in  every  department  of  business  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  Exhibition.  Not  only  do  we 
expect  our  farmers  to  go  to  work  energetically,  but 
our  mechanics  also.  The  ladies,  we  are  assured, 
will  do  their  part. 

Ackowledgments. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thos. 
Croft,  Seedsman,  309,  Market  street,  Philadelphia, for 
several  packages  of  seeds,  and  other  favors.  We 
most  cheerfully  commend  Mr.  C.  and  his  establish- 
ment to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing "  warranted  fresh  seeds,"  and  any  other  ar- 
ticles usually  found  in  Agricultural  Stores. 

Mr.  Brown  of  309,  Market  st.,  Philadelphia,  has 
laid  us  under  obligations  for  a  small  sized  Iron  Force 
Pump,  which  for  gardening  as  well  as  household  pur- 
poses we  haA'e  found  most  excellent  and  useful.  With 
a  small  piece  of  hose  attached  one  person  can  throw 
water  with  it  a  distance  of  sixty  feet.  Mr.  B.  is  also 
the  manufacturer   of   Gatchell's   Patent  Hydraulic 


ally  given)  and  this  year,  have  done  so  again.  The 
Mifflin  County  Society,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reso- 
lution below,  have  followed  the  good  example : 

3d.  Resolved,  TJiat  the  Executive  Committee  he 
instructed  to  substitute  the  Fennsylvania  Farm  Jour- 
nal in  lieu  of  the  dollar,  and  in  part  payment  of 
larger  premiums  in  all  cases  where  the  recipient  is  a 
Jarmer  and  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Journal, 
and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  receive 
it. 

We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  to  those  So- 
cieties whose  premium  lists  are  not  already  made 
out,  to  adopt  the  same  system.  A  volume  of  the 
Journal,  received  as  a  premium,  would,  wc  think,  bo 
more  highly  prized  than  the  mere  amount  of  the 
subscription  price — the  dollar ;  as  the  recipient  would 
be  more  likely  to  preserve  it,  than  the  money.  If 
every  Society  in  the  State  would  adopt  the  plan,  it 
would  greatly  strengthen  our  hands,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  valuable  truths  from  time  to  time  presented 
in  the  Journal  more  widely.  IIow  many  more  So- 
cieties will  do  it  ? 


The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  favored  us  with 
a  package  of  garden  and  field  seeds,  many  of  which 
are  now  growing  finely. 

Uncolnshire  Figs.  Mr.  C.  Ilaldcman  of  Bainbridgc, 
Lancaster  co.,  will  aecept  our  thanks  for  a  pair  of 
fine  Lincolnshire  Pigs.  The  Editor  of  "the  Plow," 
in  speaking  of  this  breed  says,  "they  are  the  largest 
improved  breed  we  know.  They  are  of  a  pure  white 
color,  very  thrifty,  and  tolerable  fine  points.  They 
cross  well  either  with  the  Suffolk  or  Berkshire,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  latter  without  detracting 
much  from  their  fine  points.  They  can  be  fatted  at 
any  age,  though  best  after  a  year  old."  ]Mr.  Ilaldc- 
man has  a  few  pairs  for  sale  which  he  will  dispose 
of  at  reasonable  rates. 


B@"W.  Canby,  of  AVilmington,  Del.,  will  accept 
our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Delaware  Horticultural  Society  by  G.  Em- 
erson, M.  D.  We  have  read  it  with  interest  and 
profit. 
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Work  for  June. 

Every  farmer  who  values  healthy  fruit  trees  and 
good  fruit  will  take  the  precaution  necessary  to 
protect  both  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Caterpil- 
lars especially.demand  attention,  as  they  are  the  lar- 
vaoe  of  butterflies  and  moths,  and  unless  carefully 
watched  and  thoroughly  exterminated,  each  success- 
ive year  demand  an  increased  amount  of  labor  to 
effect  their  destruction.  So  numerous  have  they  be- 
come in  certain  sections  that  scarce  a  plant  escapes 
them.  Go  to  work  then  in  good  earnest,  examine 
every  fruit  tree  on  your  premises,  and  wherever  you 
find  the  slightest  trace  of  them,  cease  not  your  efforts 
until  all  are  destroyed.  Do  this  and  next  year  your 
labors  in  the  department  will  be  much  lighter. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  and  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  month,  sow  your  turnips.  By  a  reference 
to  our  last  number,  page  34,  the  mode  of  culture 
pursued  by  Mr.  Buist,  (who,  by  the  way  we  consider 
excellent  authority)  will  be  found.  Do  not  confine 
yourselves  to  tlie  quantity  required  for  family  use  ; 
as  is  generally  the  case  ;  but  sow  with  a  free  hand  ; 
cultivate  well,  and  try  the  value  of  the  Swedes  and 
other  varieties  as  food  for  your  cattle  next  winter. — 
The  value  of  the  turnip  crop  is  fully  appreciated  by 
English  farmers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  "sheet  anchor 
of  light  soil  cultivation  and  the  basis  of  the  alternate 
system  of  English  husbandry,  to  which  every  class 
of  the  community  is  so  much  indebted. 

Carrots  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock  should  also  be 
sown.  The  value  of  carrots  as  food  for  stock,  like 
that  of  turnips  appears  not  yet  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. Its  cultivation  in  our  State  with  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  has  never  extended  beyond  a  small 
bed  in  the  garden.  We  are  glad  to  see,  however, 
that  our  northern  neighbors  are  taking  hold  of  the 
subject  in  good  earnest,  and  hope  soon  to  find  it 
awakening  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  fattening  qualities  of  the  carrot,  unques- 
tionably rank  first  amongst  the  root  crops.  The  cul- 
tivation is  easy,  the  cost  trifling,  the  yield  per  acre 
immense,  and  the  value  unquestioned. 

Corn  will  need  your  careful  attention.  Weed  and 
cultivate  well.  Weeds  like  Caterpillars,  are  the  re- 
sult of  negligence.  One  years  inattention  to  them  at 
the  proper  season,  will  only  double  your  labors  for 
the  next.  Grapple  vigorously  with  them  this  month. 
Give  them  no  quarter.  Serve  them  in  a  like  manner 
for  a  year  or  two  to  come  and  you  will  save  your- 
selves much  work,  and  secure  better  crops.  Never 
permit  a  weed  to  run  to  seed;  if  you  do,  you  will 
have  a  thousand  perhaps  in  its   place  the  next  year. 

Haymaking  comes  in  season  during  this  month. — 
Every  good  farmer  will  have  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  this  important  season.  "  Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines"  is  an  old  but  excellent  adage, 
which  applies  as  well  to  the  preliminaries  to  hay- 
making, as  hay  making  itself.  The  Forks  and  Rakes 


should  all  be  ready  in  sufficient  quantity  and  good  or- 
der. The  mows  should  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  plat- 
forms for  ricks  constructed  ;  so  that  when  your  hay 
is  ready  to  be  drawn  from  the  field,  there  may  be  no 
necessity  for  stopping  your  hands  to  prepare  the  place 
to  receive  it.  See  that  your  wagons,  ropes  &c.,  are 
in  trim,  and  your  scythes  in  good  order.  The  follow- 
ing excellent  remarks,  we  copy  from  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

"Many  farmers  do  not  consider  the  scorching  effects 
of  our  June  and  July  sun,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  hay  is  too  much  dried  in  this  country.  Unless 
the  grass  be  very  thick  and  heavy,  it  will  generally 
cure  sufficiently,  when  exposed  in  the  swarth  for  two 
days.  AVhen  shook  or  stirred  out,  it  should  not  remain 
in  this  condition  beyond  the  first  day,  or  it  will  thus 
lose  much  of  its  nutritive  juices  ;  nor  should  dew  or 
rain  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  it,  unless  in  cocks.  It 
is  better,  after  partially  drying,  to  expose  it  for  three 
or  four  days  in  this  way,  and  as  soon  as  properly 
cured,  place  it  under  cover.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
salt  hay  when  put  up,  as  it  is  thus  secured  against 
damage  from  occasional  greenness ;  and  there  is  no 
waste  of  the  salt,  as  it  serves  the  double  object, after 
curing  the  hay,  of  furnishing  salt  to  the  cattle  and 
manure  heap. 

"Clover  should  be  cut  after  having  fully  blossomed 
and  assumed  a  brownish  hue.  By  close  cutting,  more 
forage  is  secured, and  the  clover  afterwards  springs  up 
more  rapidly  and  evenly.  The  swarth,  unless  heavy, 
ought  never  be  stirred  open,  but  allowed  to  wilt  on 
the  top.  It  may  then  be  carefully  turned  over,  and 
when  thus  partially  cured,  placed  in  high  slender 
cocks,  and  remain  till  sufficiently  dry  to  remove  into 
the  barn.  Clover  may  be  housed  in  a  much  greener 
state,  by  spreading  evenly  over  it  in  the  mow,  from 
ten  to  twenty  quarts  of  salt.  Some  add  a  bushel, 
but  this  is  more  than  is  either  necessary  for  the  clo- 
ver, or  judicious  for  the  stock  consuming  it ;  as  the 
purgative  effects  of  too  much  salt  induce  a  wasteful 
consumption  of  the  forage.  A  mixture  of  alternate 
layers  of  dry  straw  with  the  clover,  by  absorbing  its 
juices,  answers  the  same  purpose,  while  it  materially 
improves  the  flavor  of  straw  for  fodder. 

The  scorching  heat  of  June,  July  and  August,  de- 
mand of  the  farmer  more  attention  to  his  manures 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  We  here  take 
occasion  to  commend  the  adoption  of  Manure  Sheds, 
instead  of  the  old  practice  of  exposing  the  contents 
of  Stables  &c.,  to  the  rain  and  sun.  We  know  of 
many  persons  who  have  adopted  the  shed  system, 
and  who  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  increased  value 
of  the  manure  thus  protected.  Manure  sheds  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
sheltering  both  cattle  and  manures  ;  and  at  a  com- 
paratively trifling  expense. 

But  whether  you  have  sheds  or  not,  the  droppings 
of  the  cattle  in  the  stables  as  well  as  around  the  barn 
yard  should  be  thrown  to  the  common  heap,  and 
thus,  in  part,  prevent  the  loss  which  always  arises 
from  the  exposure  to  the  hot  suns  of  summer.  The 
weeds  pulled  or  cut,  should  all  be  carted  to  the  prin- 
cipal heap,  where  they  are  speedily  converted  into 
fertilizing    matter,   instead  of   being  thrown    into 
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the  fence  corners,  to  poison  the  atmosphere  and 
strengthen  the  growth  of  other  equally  noxious 
plants.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  valuable  fertilizing  materials,  are  annually  lost  to 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  want  of  care  in 
this  direction.  We  had  intended,  as  promised  in  our 
last,  to  continue  the  subject  of  manures  ;  but  as  one 
of  our  correspondents  has  taken  hold  of  it,  we  give 
way  to  him  with  pleasure. 

Improved  Fowls. — Never  perhaps  has  the  "  hen 
fever"  prevailed  to  as  great  an  extent  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  at  this  time.  AV"e  are  literally  crowded  with 
inquiries  from  every  section  of  the  State.  Many 
friends  in  the  various  counties  have  requested  us  to 
purchase  for  them.  This  we  have  done,  although  for 
some  time  past,  good,  pure  stock  has  been  scarce  and 
high.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  we  refen*ed 
our  readers  to  several  dealers  and  breeders  in  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere.  Amongst  these  were  Mr.  P. 
Hunt,  of  West  Philadelphia,  from  whom  we  have 
purchased  several  pairs  of  Cochin  China  fowls,  which 
for  size  and  proportion,  as  well  as  for  other  excellent 
qualities,  we  think  fully  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  are  assured  that  they  may  be  relied  upon 
as  pure  descendants  of  imported  stock. 

Messrs.  Gould  and  Arnold  of  Lancaster  City,  have 
on  hand  at  the  present  time,  a  number  of  very  supe- 
rior Shanghaes.  Their  stock  they  assure  us,  are 
lineal  decendents  from  recent  importations,  and  are 
truly  noble  fowls.  We  have  placed  one  of  them  in 
our  yard  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
them  to  the  attention  of  those  whodesire  to  purchase. 
Messrs.  G.  &  A.  are  ready  to  fill  orders  at  a  few  days 
notice,  and  will  guarantee  satisfaction  to  buyers. 

If  any  of  our  friends  desire  further  information,  or 
wish  us  to  make  purchases  for  them,  we  will  cheer- 
fullv  do  so. 


FmriT,  Grain,  &c. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  from 
our  exchanges,  that  the  anticipations  of  a  failure  ol 
the  fruit  crop  will  not  be  realized  in  Pennsylvania. — 
From  every  section  of  the  State  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  apricots,  &c.  promise  abundance.  In 
some  localities,  the  peach  crop  will  be  a  total  failure, 
in  others  there  will  be  a  tolerable  yield,  and  in  some 
places  an  average  crop.  The  peach  trees  generally, 
however,  have  suffered.  Much  of  the  young  wood 
has  been  destroyed,  and  it  will  require  a  season  or 
two  for  them  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  severe 
cold  of  last  winter. 

The  Grain  Crop. — From  present  appearances  the 
coming  harvest  will  not  be  as  abundant  as  the  last. 
Some  of  our  farmers  anticipate  an  average  yield, 
while  others  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Corn. — The  corn  never  looked  better  in  Lancaster 
county.  The  young  plants  are  vigorous  and  thrifty, 
and  their  color  fine. 


Potatoes. — Immense  quantities  of  potatoes  have 
been  planted  this  season.  The  high  price  which  this 
esculent  has  for  months  past  commanded  has  led  to 
this.  Potatoes  of  a  good  quality  cannot  now  be  had 
for  less  than  from  §1,25  to  $1,50  per  bushel.  We 
have  never  seen  the  potatoe  crop  more  promising 
than  at  this  time.  If  the  season  continues  favorable, 
Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  supply  two  or  three  of 
her  sister  States  next  year. 


Write  !  Write  ! !  Write  ! ! ! — We  want  informa- 
tion upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture. — 
Farmers,  those  of  you  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  publication,  do  not  let  the  mere 
idea  frighten  you.  Try  it  once  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  encouraged  to  try  it  again.  Write !  if  you  can 
manage  to  pen  but  a  dozen  lines.  The  next  trial  will 
be  easier.  Write  in  your  own  language,  and  do  not 
feel  that  it  will  be  too  plain  to  be  understood.  The 
plainer,  the  better.  We  are  laboring  for  the  great 
mass  of  working  men,  as  well  as  for  the  scientific  and 
learned — our  desire  is  to  present  truth  however  sim- 
ply attired,  and  therefore  desire  the  results  of  your 
practical  experience.     Sit  down  and  try  it 


SunscRiPTioxs  TO  THE  New  Volume. — We  would 
be  ungrateful  indeed,  were  we  not  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  a  great  many  kind  friends,  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  journal.  Thus  far  but 
seventy  of  our  old  subscribers  have  fallen  off;  while 
our  list  of  new  subscribers  has  been  largely  increased. 
But  large  as  have  been  the  additions  to  our  list,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  more  !  Will  not  our  friends 
continue  their  exertions?     We  hope  thoy  will  ? 

Foreign  Quarterly  Revieios.  The  Edinhtirg,  West- 
minister and  North  Jiritish  Reviews  have  been  receiv- 
ed. Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  thanks 
of  every  lover  of  sound  literature  for  the  prompt, 
handsome  and  cheap  manner  in  which  they  get  up 
these  able  reprints.  They  are  always  welcome 
visitors  to  our  table,  and  should  lie  to  every  one  who 
values  delightful  intellectual  excitement.  The  wliole 
four  of  the  Quarterlies,  with  Blackwood,  may  l)e  had 
of  the  publishers  for  l?10.  Address  Leonard  Scott 
&  Co.,  7U,  Fulton  street,  New  York. 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand  Hooks.  The  Hive  and  the 
Honey  Bee,  The  Hog,  The  Poultry  Yard,  and  the 
Horse,  are  the  titles  of  four  neat  little  volumes,  just 
issued  from  the  press  of  ('.  M.  Saxton,  New  York. — 
These  l)ooks  are  just  what  they  profess  to  be — hand 
books  of  reference.  They  are  adapted  to  all  classes, 
are  convenient  in  size,  and  so  cheap  that  the  price  of 
the  whole  is  really  not  more  than  the  value  of  any 
single  one  of  the  series.  Price  25  cents  each,  or  §1 
for  the  four.     They  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

Model  Architect,  Xo.  11,  sustains  fully  the  high  re- 
putation of  the  preceeding  Nos.  Wo  hope  to  be  able 
in  our  next  to  present  one  of  the  beautiful  designs 
contained  in  the  Arcluteet,  by  which  our  readers  will 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
work  generally.     E.  S.  Jones  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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EMORY   56   COMPANY^S 

RETAIL  rillCE  LIST  OF  HORSE  POWERS,  TIIRESHBRS,  SEPARATORS,  SAW  MILLS, 


Feed  Mills,  Fanning  Rli'Is,  &c.,  &c.,  manufactnred  by  them- 
selves, and  delivered  on  hoard  any  conveyances  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
or  at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight : 

Emery's  Patent  Changeable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

Bands  complete,  for  2  horses,  S150 

do  do  do  120 
Emery's  Improved  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands  for  2  horses.  120 

do            do                    do          1         do  95 
Common  or   Wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,   Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  (or  2  horses,  135 

do              do                    do           1         doj  110 

If  sold  separately  the  fel lowing  prices  are  charged  : 

Emery's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  horses,  110 

do             do            ^o              do                    1       do  80 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  horses,  90 

do             do             do              do                    1       do  60 

Common  or  wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  2  horses,  95 

do             do             do              do                    1        do  75 

Thresher,  with  cylinder  25  inches  long,   14^  in  diameter, 

together  with  Separator  and  Fixtures,  35 


Fannnig  Mills  with  pulleys  for  Band, 


S2J,    28,   30 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  in  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  subscriber,  during  the  past  six  years  of  practical  experience 
in  putting  u|i  Hydraulic  Rams,  has  seen  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
provement, and  would  now  most  respectfully  say  to  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  that  he  has  completed  some  very  important  Improve- 
ments, which  renders  the  Ram  much  more  durable — (there  being 
no  friction  or  wearing  of  metals  against  metal  in  any  part  of  the 
machine)  also  less  liable  to  breakage — (such  parts  being  made  of 
wronglit  iron  as  are  liable  to  break,  instead  of  cast  iron  as  u»ual) 
the  me(hod  of  regnlating  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  is  more 
convenient,  with  greatei  nicety  and  no  possible  danger  of  getting 
out  of  order ;  and  another  nevir  feature  is  the  enameling  or  coating 


$15 
40 

12 
5 

12 

35 

100 

125 

35  to  50 


Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw,  filed  and  set,  for 

sawing  Railroad'wood,  slitting  fences,  &.c. 
Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelriglits, 
Churning  attachment,  for  driving  o.ie  or  two  chnrns  at  a 

time,  of  barrel  size,  except  cliurns, 
Sett  Bands,  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras, 
Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  offlogs, 

including  Saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use. 
Feed  Mill,  Cast  Iron  ''lates, 
French  Burr  Stone  Mill,  for  grinding,  18  inches  diameter, 

"  do  do  do        20  do 

Power  Corn  Sheller  for  1  or  2  horses, 

Terms — Cash,  or  approved  notes,  or  acceptances  with  interesti 
payable  witliin  four  months,  in  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  Fhil- 
adelpliia.  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the  purchaser. 

All  artic'es  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to  operate  as 
represented,  oi  may  be  returned  within  three  months,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturers  for  home  transportation,  and  purchase, 
money  refunded — the  purchaser  being  his  o\vn  judge  in  each  case 
For  further  particulars  see  previous  advertisement,  or  address  the 
subscribes.  Liberaldeductions  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  and  put  the  above  in  operation.  EMERY  &  CO. 

June,  1852.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

the  inside  surface  of  the  Ram  with  glass,  thereby  preserving  it 
from  rust,  making  it  (with  water-proof  paint  upon  the  outside)  al- 
mosfimperishable.  These  Rams  are  warranted  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  others  made  in  the  United  States,  without  any  exceptions. 

Gatchel's  Double  Acting  Rams,  have  become  very  valuable  in 
raising  spring  or  we!l  water,  by  means  of  a  creek  These  Rams 
with  suitable  Pipes  will  be  put  down,  (and  warranted  for  one  year) 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  cash. 

Gatchel's  Rams  will  be  put  up  (when  preferred)  as  usual,  by  the 
si.'bscriber,  who  has  erected  large  numbers  of  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  e'evated  by  the  above  ram,  a  chal- 
lenge for  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  still  open,  to  any 
or  all  of  those  persons  who  alledge  that  their  rams  will  elevate  a 
greater  amount  or  per  cent  of  ^vater.  The  truth  is  that  a  certain 
per  cent  of  water  may  be  raised  by  the  ram,  according  to  known 
'aws  of  mechanics  and  philosophy,  and  he  who  pretends  to  raise 
more  may  be  set  down  as  an  arrant  humbug,  and  intending  to  de- 
ceive the  public. 

Farmers  and  others  wanting  Rams  will  subserve  their  interest 
by  examining  the  above  Rams  before  purchasing  elsewhere  (one 
may  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  the  store  at  any  time.) 

Pipes  of  all  kinds  furnished,  and  contracts  for  plumbing  at  the 
lowest  rates  for  Cash.  A  large  variety  of  pumps,  with  pipes  to  suit, 
always  on  hand. 

The  subsr-riber  would  also  eall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an 
article  of  Lightning  Rod,  constructed  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Professor  Hare,  Farady,  Dr.  Franklin.  Lardner,  Arago, 
W.  Snow  Harris,  F.  R,  S  ,  and  other  philosophers,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject. 

They  are  cheap,  effective  and  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  see 
them.     Call  and  examine  for  yourselves.  A.  C.  BROWN, 

309  Market  St.,  Third  door  above  8th  St.,  N.  side,  Philadelphia, 
at  Thomas  F.  Croft's  Model  Seed  Store. 

June,  1852. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  impor'ed  stock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  1'  Remington,  near  I'hiladelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  im- 
proved stock.  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

February  2d,  1852. 
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MANNY'S  PATENT   ADJUSTABLE   REAPING 
AND  MOWING  MACHINES. 

MO'nufactured  at  Waddam\^  Grove,  Stephenson  county,  lUinots:  and 
for  sale  by  John  Young,  Harrisburg;  Wm  Brady,  Mt.  Joy;  M.  P. 
Bill,  Shiremanstown,  and  David  Cockley,  LancaUer,  Pa. 
Warranted  to  cut  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  ;  also  Flax,  Millet, 
Corn  ill  the  field,  and  to  gather  Clover,  Timotny  and  Flax  Seed, 
This  maeliiiie  will  cut  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day,  with  two 
horses,  with  one  person  to  tend  it  when  mowing  and  two  persons 
when  reaping.     The  grain  is  left  on  one  side,  in  gavels,  for  binding. 
The  grass  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  ground.    By  the  use  of  a 
double-edged  sickle,  the  cutting  apparatus  is  the  most  perfect— and 
which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  joint  so  us  to  adjust  itself  to  un- 
even ground,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  driver's  seat,  it  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  instantly  and  easily  when  moving  along,  to  cut 
from  one  inch  up  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.    By  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  wheels,  all  side  draft  aganist  the  team  is  entirely 
avoided     The  coustiuction  of  the  machnie  is  smiple,  and  by  itren- 
dered  convenient  and  durable.     Price  §135.00,  half  down,  $130  00 
all  down.  J.H.MANNY. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  : 

Janesville,  Wis.,  August  17, 1851. 
If  any  one  has  either  grain  or  grass,  and  wants  to  have  it  cut  as 
it  ought  to  be,  he  will  consult  his  own  interest,  by  examining  Man- 
ny's Reaping  and  Mowing  Machine.  The  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, with  Its  absence  of  unnecessary  friction,  renders  it  supe- 
rior to  any  other  machine  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen. 

,  Wm.  Hodson, 

Life  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England. 

Auguit,  ISJl. 
We,  citizens  of  Belvidere  and  vicinity,  Boone  county,  Illinois, 
have  minutely  observed  the  opeiation  of  Manny's  Reaper  and  Mow- 
er. This  machine  we  have  seen  at  work  in  wheat  that  was  badly 
lodged,  and  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  straw.  The  work  was 
done  perfectly  clean,  and  with  ease,  for  two  horses.  The  same 
machine  we  have  seen  at  work  at  mowing — it  cuts  the  grass  close 
to  the  ground  and  smoothly.  It  works  admirably  in  cutting  clover, 
and  has  demonstrated  itself  to  our  satisfaction,  to  be  a  complete 
labor  saving  machine. 

PowelTHaddock,  L  T  Lord,  H.  J.  Doolittle,  Thomas  Clark,  L. 
11  urds,  S.  S.Stroud,  Jerome  Harper,  B.  Hawley,  Isaac  Stockwell, 
David  Palmer,  William  VVillis,  T.  T.  M.  Chamberlin,  and  many 
others. 

August,  15. 
From  an  acqnaintance  with  Manny's  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chine, and  with  other  machines  also  with  the  scythe  and  cradle, 
we,  the  undersigned,  can  truly  say,  to  our  best  knowledge,  Manny's 
machine  is  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  unequalled  for  reaping  and 
mowing ;  cutting  grass  close  to  the  ground  j  also  reaping  grain  in 
a  complete  manner,  not  leaving  a  single  head  standing,  but  leaving 
it  all  in  good  shape  and  even  gavels  for  binding. 

George  Carpenter,  Erin,  Stephenson  co  ,  III.;  Abram  Marcellus, 
L  B  Fisher,  Thomas  Rodebaugh,  Charles  Rust,  Waddam's  Grove, 
Stephenson  co  ,  III  ,  Ambrose  Hill,  Jones  couuty,  Iowa;  John  Hum- 
phrey, Geauga,  Ohio. 

Makxy's  Reaping  ANi)  Mowing  Machine — We  witnessed  last 
week  one  of  these  Machines  in  operation,  on  the  Farm  of  Mr. Fran- 
cis Foley,  near  this  village,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  performed.  Though  some  oi  the  grain  was  badly 
lodged,  the  machine  done  its  work  with  admirable  despatch  and 
neatness — cutting  the  grain  clean  and  leaving  it  in  perfect  gavels, 
so  as  to  cause  no  difficulty  in  binding.  The  advantages  of  this  ma- 
chine over  all  others  heretofore  in  use,  consists  in  its  perfect  adap- 
tation to  uneven  ground — the  convenient  manner  of  elevating  and 
depressing  \vhile  moving  along,  cutting  the  grain  at  any  height — 
a  most  admirable  method  of  obviating  all  side  draught,  and  the 
easy  manner  of  changing  from  reaping  to  mowing  ;  all  the  change 
necessary  being  merely  to  remove  the  platform  on  which  the  gram 
fulls. — Freeport  Journal,  August,  1851. 

Lewisburg,  Union  co  ,  Fa. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Manny:— Your  machines  here  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose; far  surpassing  McCorraick's,  Hussey's,  and  all  <  thers  I  have 
eeen  or  heard  of.  Cyrus  Driesbach. 

TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

1  This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  soil  the  various  mln- 

I      eral  or  inorganic  materials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  Potash,  Soda  and 
Ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-Phosphateof  Lime,  Animal  Charcoal, 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure. 

In  thus  offering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  the  re- 
lative value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculated  to 
excite  expectations,  whicli  perhaps  might  not  be  realized  ;  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  compound 
have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  is  coiilidently 
believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proporlioiifl  in  the  "Sa- 
il line  Fertilizer"  will  form  an  excellent  manure. 
V  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broad-cast  on  the  suiface. 

If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  salts  should  be  found  adhering  to- 
gether in  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say  with  the  back  of  a 


shovel,  upon  a  floor  or  smooth   surface,  and  if  convenient,  a  little 
good  dry  mould  may  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading. 

For  Wheat  or  rye,  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
ing, and  lightly  harrowed  in.  and  the  other  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing early  m  the  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  thaw. 

Upon  Grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and,  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  to  dis- 
solve the  fertilizing  salts;  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 

Upon  Cnni,  it  A-ould  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  in 
the  hill,  and  one  broad-cist. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  will  doubt- 
less increase  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture. 

The  experience  of  agriculturists  will  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it,  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case,  be  mixed  with  quick-lime 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  Ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deep- 
ly ill  the  soil. 

f^  Price,  S2  50  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  &  SCATTERGOOD, 

June,  1852)  Office,  84  Arch  st, Philadelphia. 

PUMPS,    FIRE    ENGINES,  CAST  IRON  FOUN- 
TAINS,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber  manufactures  Double-acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  (perpendicular  and  horizontal,)  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
which  from  their  simple  construction  are  well  calculated  for  Fac- 
tories," Mines,  Railway  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation, Hydropathic  establishments,  or  any  other  situation  where 
water  is  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  double-acting  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily  handled 
and  worked  by  few  men 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engines,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  without  suction.  They;ire  so  adjust,  d 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
calculated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  Fountains,  of  various  styles  and  prices. 

Copper  Rivetted  Hose  of  all  sizes,  Hose  Couplings,  Stup  cocks, 
Lead  and  cast-iron  pipes,  fee. 

I  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  15  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  horizontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. I  shall  build  them  in  as  a  simple  a  style  as  possible,  com- 
bined with  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  and  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required.  When  an  engine  is  required  for  raising 
water  of  any  amount,  1  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  form 
easily  got  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  when  not  required 
for  pumping.  In  many  situations  sieam  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage. 

Also  prepared  to  receive  orders  or  give  infoimation  upon  Lathes, 
Plainers,  Presses.  Shafting,  Pullies,  and  macli mist  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Alessrs  O.  Snow  k,  Co.,  Meriden.  Conn. 

Any  comiiiUnications  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  St.,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y 

SHANGIIAES! 

THE  subscribers  take  this  method  of  informing  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster  and  vicinity  that  thev  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  a 
large  and  beautiful  stock  of  Shangha;  fowls,  the  superiority  and 
good  qualities  of  which  i-annot  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country. 

Since  the  first  importation  of  these  fowls  from  Shanghs,  China, 
they  are  becoii  ing  very  generally  known,  paiticulnrly  m  the  New 
England  States,  and  are  eagerly  Sf)uglit  after  for  their  general  gorxl 
qualities,  good  laying  properties  and  early  maturity,  which  render 
them  far  superior  to  any  other  fowl  in  America. 

These  fowls  can  be  seen  at  G.  W.  .^mold's,  in  South  Duke  St., 
opposite  the  public  schools,  or  by  calling  on  T.  B.  Gould,  nt  Coop- 
er's hotel.  T.B.GOULD, 

June,  1852.)  G.  W  ARNOLD. 

J.  &  D.  FELLENBAUM,  ^ 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Slide  and 

Hand  Lathes,  Mill  and  Press  Screws  of  all  sizes,  §-c. 

ire.vf  Chestnut  H.,  Lnncaster.  Pa. 

We  also  furnish  castings  of  the  best  materials,  and  at  the  most 

reasonable  prices.    Having  had   fifteen  years  piactical  experience 

in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  an  diron  work, 

we  are  n')le  to  warrant  our   work  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who 

may  favor  us  with  their  patronage.  |  June,  18'2. 

~  GUANO  WARK   HOUSE. 

No.  54  South    Whan-es,  Jklow   Walnut  Street. 

Peruvian  niid  Patagonia  Guano,  for  sale  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, in  barrels  and  bags,  tm  rea8<mable  terms 

JOSEPH  L.  JONES. 
No.  55.  South  Wharves,  Philadelphia. 

SIIANGUAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For    Sale. 
The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  & 
Shnnghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  winch  he  will  dispose 
of  at  fair  prices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

PHILIP  HUNT, 
West  Phila.,  Chesuut  St..  3od  door  West  of  Pub  School  House 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  DRILL  ! 

A  Silver  Medal  aivarded  by  the  Maryland  State  Fair. 
Patented  November  20tL  1849. 

Description  of  the  seeding  apparatus.  A,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
IriMi  Rollers  or  pullies,  fastened  to  an  Iron  Rod  or  Axil,  which  re- 
volves with  the  wheel  of  the  machine;  fitting  to  a  curved  and 
grooved  casting  B,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  corres- 
ponding with  a  bevelled  opening  in  the  latter,  through  which  t'he 
seed  is  admitted  and  carried  forward  by  the  roller.  The  quantity 
admitted  is  regu'ated  by  means  of  an  Iron  Rod  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  hopper,  to  which  all  the  sides  are  firmly  attached  and 
kept  in  place  by  springs  J.  They  are  elevated  or  depressed  by  a 
lever  D,  attached  to  said  rod  and  opperates  simultaneouslyon  each 
slide  and  groove.  The  lever  D,  is  held  in  itc  position  by  means  of 
the  catch  I,  having  a  series  of  teeth  or  notches.  The  roller  re- 
ceives the  seed  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the 
groove,  and  retains  it  by  means  of  a  cap  F,  in  front  of  each,  and 
conveys  it  to  the  tube  G,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  termirw- 
tiiig  in  a  cone  K,  which  scatters  it  across  the  entire  furrow  made 
by  the  teeth  or  shanks  H,  in  front,  having  a  broad  base  of  four  or 
more  inches. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of 
seed  in  the  drills  either  in  ascending  or  descending  hillsj  to  regu- 
ate  the  exact  quantity  sown  per  acre,  to  distribute  and  scatterthe 


seed  in  the  drill,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  the  ground,  so  that  it  will 
be  more  perfect  in  its  growth  and  yield  more  than  if  sown  by 
those  in  ordinary  use  ;  in  fact,  possessing  many  advantages  that 
cannot  fail  upon  examination  to  strike  all,  as  the  accompanying 
certificates  from  competent  judges  and  practical  farmers  express 
it,  as  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  in  use. 

The  broad  shovels  and  cones  opperate  in  like  manner  as  by  mak- 
ing the  furrows  with  a  hoe  and  sowing  by  the  hand  ;  hence  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  South  in  sowing  Rice.  By  elevating  the 
cones  the  machine  sows  in  a  manner  broad  cast. 

We  the  undersigned,  after  using  Mumma's  Patent  improved 
Seed  Drill,  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  machine  for  the  purpose,  [as  expressed 
above,]  that  is  now  in  use. 

Signed  David  Kinsey,  Henry  Hejshey,  Andrew  Ebersole,  John 
Eversole,  Chas.  Redes,  John  Garver,  M.  Miers,  Jacob  Shope,  M.  D., 
Samuel  Wenger,  Peter  Eversole,  Joseph  Hershey,  John  Lingle,  J. 
Miller,  Geo.  Noll  and  Michael  Noll,  of  Dauphin  co.;  S.  F.Sherick, 
Jacob  Krider  and  John  Hunsecker  of  Lebanon  co.;  VVm.  Berry  of 
Perry  co.;  and  Samuel  Frantsof  York  county. 

The  subscriber,  residing  at  Springville,  Mt.  Joy  Post  Office, Lan. 
CO.,  Pa.,  is  now  prepared  to  sell  the  entire  right,  manufacture  and 
vend  this  valuable  Machine  for  Townships,  Counties,  States  or 
Territories,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

May,  1852.]  JACOB  MUMMA,  Patentee. 


PIIEMIUM;STRAWBERRY  "MO  YAMENSIKG." 

THIS  new  and  very  superb  variety  raised  by  G.  Schmitz,  Esq. 
near  Philadelphia,  and  to  which  a  spi-cial  Premium  was  awarded 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  was  purchased  bv  the 
subscriber,  and  is  now  after  a  fair  trial  of  three  years,  for  the  first 
time  offered  to  the  public 

It  possesses  advantages  over  all  others  that  I  have  as  yet  seen, 
or  eultwated — is  remarkable  tor  its  robust  and  vigorous  growth — 
perfectly  hardy,  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  very 
productive,  producing  a  greater  average  of  large  berries  from  one 
plant  than  any  other,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  '•  Hovey's 
Seedling."  Its  great  merit  is  its  rich  and  high  flavor,  in  which  it 
excels  all  others — it  is  much  better  adapted  for  market,,(for  \vhich 
purpose  I  am  growing  extensively)  as  its  fruit  is  not  so  easily  in- 
jured by  carriage.  Stro.ig  Plants  now  ready  for  delivery  at  §F'i  per 
doz.,  or  $12  per  100.  JAMES  M.  TAGE, 

Burlington,  N.  J.    Address  orders  to  Henry  A.Dreer,  Seedsman 

and  Florist,  No.  59,  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

April,  1852. 

GUANO  AND  PLASTER. 

aflE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rates, 
1000  Tons  Dry  Patagonia  Guano, 
500     "    Government  Peruvian  Guano. 
500  bbls.  Ground  Plaster. 
The  quality  of  the  above  is  unsurpassed,  and  can  be  recominend- 
ecl  with  confidence  to  farmers  and  others  in  want  of  the  articles. 
A  liberal  deduction  made  to  Country  Merchants. 

AI.LEN  !c  NEEDLES. 
No.  22  &  23,  S.  Wharves,  First  Store  above  Ches.  st..  Phila, 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  HAND-BOOK. 

Encouraged  by  the  very  w^arm  commendations  of  this  work,  re- 
ceived alike  from  experienced  Horticulturists  and  from  the  wholly 
inexperienced,  the  author  ventures  with  some  confidence  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  public  at  large. 

Notes  of  all  the  important  questions  on  fruit  culture  asked  of  the 
writer  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  thorough  research  of  Po- 
mological  works,  have  contributed  to  render  this  volume  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  in  convenient  compass. 

To  the  lot-holder  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  a  few  plants: 
and  little  room,  as  well  as  to  the  extensive  planter  who  wishes  to 
arrange  and  cultivate  his  gardens  in  the  most  economical  and  pro- 
fitable manner,  the  Hand  Book  will  be  found  a  useful  companion 
for  frequent  reference. 

S^  Price,  FIFTY  CENTS.    Two  copies,  post  free,  for  SI  • 
Address,  WM.  G.  WARING, 

sept.  1851. Boalaburg,  Centre  co..  Pa. 

FINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Strawberry  Plants  of  several  varieties  and  fine  quality  can  be 
bad  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  at  the  low  price  of  $1  per  hundred, 
by  addressing  with  amount  enclaised, 

JAMES  O'CONNOR, 
Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa 
AH  orders^will  receive  prompt  attention.  (sept.  1851. 

'"  GUANO. 

Peruvian  and  Patagonia  Guano  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers 
by  J.  CASSEDY  &  SON, 

No.  121,  Son  th Water  St.,  a  few  doors  above  Dock  at.,  Phila. 
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Harmony  of  Science  and  Practice  in  Agriculture. 

In  retrospecting  events  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  vast  influence  which  the  example  of 
ft  fe  V  enterprising,  public  spirited  individuals  in  a 
State  or  county  may  exert.  In  agriculture,  as  in 
every  other  human  pursuit,  the  majority  always  de- 
pend upon  the  few  for  the  correct  principles  upon 

,  Nrhich  its  chief  operations  are  founded,  and  for  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  its  various  pro- 
cesses are  to  be  altered  to  suit  the  peculiar  difference 
nf  soil,  climate,  &c.  It  is  to  these  men  that  agricul- 
•e  owes  its  present  improved  condition,  and  it  is 
to  them,  or  to  spirits  like  theirs,  that  we  are  to  hope 
for  still  greater  progress  in  future.  They  lead  the 
way  by  making  the  earliest  experiments,  running  the 
risk  of  success,  and  when  successful,  by  establishing 

1  their  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
men.  Not  unfrequently  their  costly  experiments  are 
met  with  sneers  and  ridicule,  particularly  when  they 
prove  failures.  But  when  success  attends  their  ef- 
forts, the  mass  are  eager  and  willing  to  avail  them- 

i  selves  of  the  knowledge  these  pioneers  have  acquired, 
and  adopt  the  experiments,  the  value  of  which  their 
science  and  patience  have  tested. 

When  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  scientific  men 
have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  agriculture,  (a  result  arising  more  perhaps  from 
a  want  of  practical  business  habits,  than  from  error 
in  their  theories,)  science  has  been  compelled  to  bear 
all  the  blame,  while  mere  practical  farming  is  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies.  But  a  candid  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, "  What  has  science  done,  or  what  is  it  capable 
of  doing  for  husbandry  ?"  would  serve  to  place  these 
master-spirits  in  a  proper  position,  and  teach  those 
who  contemptuously  deride  the  men  who  are  labor- 
ing with  and    for  them,  that  notwithstanding  the 

VOL  IID . 


vaunted  boastings  of  the  practical  thousands,  all  their 
skill  and  knowledge  can  be  traced  to  the  researches 
of  the  scientific  few.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
this  subject,  and  do  so  again,  because  we  conceive  it 
to  be  one  of  vast  importance  to  all.  If  the  views 
of  those  who  put  no  faith  in  book  farming  are 
to  prevail — if  we  are  to  say  to  agriculture,  "here  thy 
further  progress  shall  be  staid  " — if  new  improve- 
ments are  to  be  eschewed,  and  men  who  are  willing 
to  devote  their  scientific  attainments  and  skill  to  the 
promotion  of  the  farmer's  interest  driven  from  the 
field,  it  is  very  apparent  that  even  the  present  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  cannot  be  maintained. 

But  why  should  science  and  practice  become  an- 
tagonists ?  Are  not  their  objects  identical,  and  are 
they  not  vitally  essentially  to  each  other  ?  If  science 
is  needed  to  point  out  the  way,  practice  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  carry  into  effect  her  beneficial  teachings. 
But  singular  as  to  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind 
this  disposition  to  sever  pursuits  (or  branches  of  the 
same  pursuit,)  which  should  be  united  may  appear, 
a  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it.  Those 
who  have  most  bitterly  opposed  the  advancement  of 
scientific  agriculture,  are  they  who  least  understand 
the  true  money  value  of  it  to  the  farming  interest  gen- 
erally. 

Reduce  scientific  theories  and  principles  to  the 
standard  of  mere  dollars  and  cents — demonstrate  to 
a  certainty  their  truthfulness  and  sure  profit,  when 
practically  applied — convince  the  skeptical  husband- 
man that  every  operation  of  the  farmer ;  however  tri- 
fling, is  the  result  of  applied  science — teach  him  that 
the  construction  of  the  mould  board  and  almost  eve- 
ry other  implement  in  common,  daily  use,  involves  the 
highest  mathematical  principles — satisfy  him  of  the 
fact  that  without  the  aid  of  scientific  research  and  in- 
vestigation, tilling  of  the  soil  would  never  have  ad- 
vanced a  single  step  beyond  its  primitive  condition, 
and  finally,  prove  that  his  pocket  is  never  so  safely 
protected  as  whe»  guarded  by  a  head  well  stored  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  broad  basis  upon  which  his  pro- 
fession rests,  and  his  opposition  will  vanish  like  a 
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bubble  on  the  ocean's  breast.  How  this  Herculean 
task  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  shall  reserve  for  an- 
other article,  merely  remarking  in  conclusion,  that 
to  the  agricultural  press  mainly,  must  we  look  for 
the  consummation  of  this  great  object. 


American  Pomological  Congress. 

In  our  last,  we  published  the  circular  of  Dr.  W. 
D.  Brinckl§,  of  Philadelphia,  announcing  that  the 
third  session  of  the  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  would 
be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  September 
next.  There  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
will  be  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  interesting 
session  the  Congress  has  yet  had.  A  more  suitable 
place  than  Philadelphia  could  not  have  been  selected, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  earlier  day  had 
not  been  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting.  By  the  13th 
of  September,  the  season  for  many  of  our  finest 
peaches  will  be  past,  and  as  the  peach  flourishes  in 
all  its  glory  in  the  country  surrounding  Philadelphia 
for  many  miles,  a  fair  exhibition  of  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  which  the  district  can  boast,  would  be  very 
desirable.  However,  as  this  is  not  possible,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can. 

We  most  earnestly  commend  this  meeting  to  the 
attention  of  fruit  growers  generally,  whether  horti- 
culturists by  profession,  or  mere  amateurs.  The 
display  of  fruits  will  be  remarkably  fine.  The  varied 
products  of  every  section  of  our  widely  extended 
country,  with  all  its  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  will 
be  exhibited,  and  the  results  of  particular  methods 
of  culture  shown.  As  such,  the  exhibition  will  prove 
a  school  of  instruction  to  all  who  may  attend.  The 
convention  will  be  composed  of  the  most  successful 
and  distinguished  fruit  growers  in  the  United  States 
— veterans  in  horticulture,  whose  opinions  upon  the 
merits  of  the  various  fruits  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment, the  method  of  culture,  &c.,  will  be  ripe  with 
interest  and  instruction. 

But  while  we  call  upon  fruit  growers  generally,  to 
encourage  this  laudable  enterprise,  we  especially  call 
upon  our  Pennsylvania  horticulturists  to  show  their 
kands  in  the  convention.  We  have  strong  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  "  Keystone  State"  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  any  of  her  sisters,  and  we  trust  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  reputation  she  will  do  it.  It 
will  afford  us  pleasure  to  furnish  every  information 
of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  those  who  may  desire 
it,  or  forward,  at  the  proper  time,  any  specimens  of 
fruit  that  may  be  sent  to  us. 


Seedling  Fruits-- A  Request. 

When,  last  fall,  we  asserted  that  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  only  one  of  the  best 
fruit  growing  sections  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
very  best  for  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  apples  anl 
plums,  our  assertion  was  regarded  as  rather  a  bold 
one.     It  would  not  have  been  made  had  wo  not  been 


firmly  convinced  of  its  truthfulness.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  not  appear  in  the  light  of  an  emp- 
ty boaster,  we  earnestly  call  upon  those  who  have 
the  evidence  in  their  possession  for  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  then  asserted.  We  know  that  in  Lancaster 
county,  but  especially  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  a  great  many  very 
fine  seedling  fruits  of  difierent  kinds.  Most  of  these 
seedlings,  although  of  superior  merit,  are  not  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  in 
which  they  originated.  A  (few,  among  which  is  the 
Gen.  Hand  plum,)  have  been  heard  of  abroad  ;  but 
the  number  is  small.  Than  the  Hosen  Schenck  pear 
there  is  none  earlier  or  finer.  The  Copper  plum  is  a 
superb  fruit.  Seedling  peaches  of  monster  size,  and 
delicious  flavor,  abound  in  every  direction.  We  have 
on  our  premises  several  seedling  peaches,  which 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  to  be  vastly  supe- 
rior in  all  that  constitutes  good  fruit,  to  hundreds  of 
others  to  which  high  sounding  titles  have  been  given 
and  from  which  the  originators  realize  immense  pro- 
fits in  the  sale  of  trees.  Cherries,  too,  of  the  most 
superb  varieties,  (and  many  of  them  seedlings),  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting 
some  seedling  strawberries,  raised  by  a  gentleman  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  which,  in  point  of  size  and 
flavor,  wei'e  remarkably  fine.  We  consider  them  de- 
cidedly superior  to  Hovey's  Seedling,  being  more 
prolific,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  large. 

Now  the  history  of  these  fruits  deserves  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  our  intention  to  prepare  a  short  account 
of  each  specimen  that  may  come  under  our  notice, 
and  in  furtherance  of  our  intention,  we  respectfully 
ask  that  those  who  have  fine  seedling  fruit  of  any 
kind,  will  favor  us  with  a  sample,  and  the  history  of 
it.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  both  in  regard  to  the  quality  and 
origin  of  the  fruits.  A  committee  has  been  appoint' 
ed  by  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  this  subject.  They  hold 
their  meetings  monthly,  and  the  friends  of  horticul- 
ture are  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  aid 
them  in  their  labors,  by  sending  in  contributions  of 
fine  fruits,  &c. 


Shangha;  and  Cochin  China  Fowls  vs.  Dung  Hills. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against 
the  different  varieties  of  improved  fowls  now  claim- 
ing so  large  a  share  of  public  attention.  The  extra- 
vagant prices  asked,  and  frequently  paid  for  superi- 
or specimens  of  the  various  breeds,  have  led  many 
persons  to  regard  the  attempt  to  introduce  them  to 
our  farmers  generally,  as  a  matter  of  speculation, and 
that  it  will  have  a  termination  similar  to  the  moras 
multicavlis  mania  of  bygone  days.  We  do  not  think 
80.  The  little  experience  wc  have  had  in  breeding 
the  now  varieties,  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  soon- 
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er  the  common  dung  hill  fowls  are  dispensed 
vrith,  and  their  places  supplied  by  some  of  the  larg- 
er breeds,  the  sooner  will  our  farmers  begin  to  realize 
profit  trom  their  chickens.  Although  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars may  at  first  appear  an  extravagant  price  for  a 
pair  of  chickens,  it  is  really  not  so,  when  the  ad- 
vantages that  will  follow  their  purchase  are  taken 
into  consideration.  No  person  who  has  ever  seen 
fair  specimens  of  Shanghae  or  Cochin  China  fowls, 
•will  for  a  moment  dispute  their  superiority  to  the 
dung  hill  fowl  in  point  of  size.  Here  then  is  one 
important  point  in  their  favor.  Large  fowls,  if  young, 
will  certainly,  always  command  a  better  price  in 
market  than  smaller  ones.  But  they  possess  other 
advantages.  Well  cared  for  Shanghae's,  attain  a 
larscer  size  at  five  months  than  the  common  fowls 
at  twelve.  We  have  now  in  our  flock  a  pair  of  Cochin 
Chinas,  three  months  old,  which  weigh  Si  pounds, 
the  cock  5  ajid  the  pullet  3^  pounds.  But  it  is  con- 
tended by  those  who  stand  opposed  tG  "  big  chick- 
ens," that  the  greater  amount  of  food  they  consume 
than  the  smaller  ones,  more  than  overbalances  the 
advantages  of  their  increased  size.  This  too,  how- 
ever,  we  conceive  to  be  a  mistake.  We  have  a  few 
common  fowls,  which  are  kept  principally  for  hatch- 
ing— their  small  size  giving  them  for  that  purpose,  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  heavier  Shanghae.  Care- 
ful observation  has  fully  satisfied  us  that  they  con- 
sume as  much  food  as  the  larger  ones.  The  common 
fowl  is  a  much  more  ravenous  feeder  than  the  Shang- 
I  ha9.  If  favorite  food  is  given  them,  nothing  short  of 
repletion  will  satisfy  them.  Not  so  with  the  Shang- 
;  has  or  Cochin  China.  They  feed  as  they  move — slow- 
,  ly,  and  appear  to  turn  every  grain  of  corn  or  wheat 
to  advantage. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  superior 
egg-producing  qualities  of  the  Shanghoe  and  Cochin 
Chinas.  To  a  limited  extent  we  have  tested  this 
point  also,  and  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  unhes- 
itatingly yield  to  them  the  palm. 

Our  common  fowls  are  as  good  specimens  as  any 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  paid  a  high  price  for  them, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  testing  their  egg-producing 
qualities,  as  compared  with  our  finer  fowls,  and  for 
hatching  as  before  stated.  The  result  has  been,  that 
!  with  the  same  food — same  lodging,  and  same  atten- 
tion in  every  particular,  the  Shanghaes  have  beaten 
them  two  to  one. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  Shangha3  is,  that 
they  arc  far  more  sociable,  not  nearly  so  much  in- 
clined to  be  mischievous  and  even  if  thus  inclined, 
far  leas  capable  of  doing  damage;  as  the  remarkable 
ehortness  of  their  wings,  and  the  great  size  of  their 
bodies  prevents  them  from  flying  over  fences,  into  the 
garden  or  fields,  or  injuring  the  grain  in  the  stacks 
or  mows.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  give  the  improved  breeds  the  preference 
over  the  common  ones,  and  wc  believe  it  would   be 


economy  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  generally,  to  in- 
troduce them  even  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
first  pair.  But  while  recommending  their  introduc- 
tion, we  would  at  the  same  time  caution  purchasers 
against  the  impositions  practiced  on  the  unwary,  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  On  several  occasions  during 
the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  fowls  purchased 
in  Philadelphia  at  high  prices,  and  represented  as 
Shanghaes  or  Cochin  Chinas,  which  were  perfect  li- 
bels upon  the  fine  breeds  they  were  designed  to  re- 
present. If  you  wish  good  stock,  buy  from  dealers 
and  breeders  only,  whose  characters  are  known  to  be 
good.  We  have  recommended  several  dealers  whom 
we  believe  will  act  fairly,  and  from  whom  we  have 
purchased  stock  for  our  own  yard. 

Gapes  in  Chickens. 

For  several  years  our  early  chickens  nearly  all  die 
with  the  gapes,  a  disease  that  is  very  fatal  in  this 
neighborhood.  Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  us  through  your  paper,  a  preventive  and 
cure  for  the  above  disease.  It  would  be  worth  more 
than  several  years  subscription  to  the  Journal. 

J.  R. 

[Several  remedies  have  been  given  for  the  gapes. 
Salt  given  in  their  water  has  been  recommended. — 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  mixed  with  rice  has  also  been 
used  with  success.  The  generality  of  breeders  agree 
that  the  gapes  are  produced  the  by  fi\scicola,  a 
parasitic  worm  in  the  windpipe,  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  introduction  into  it,  of  a  small  feather, 
without  any  web  except  at  the  farther  end.  Give  the 
feather  a  few  turns  and  the  fascicola  will  be  either 
dislodged  and  coughed  up  by  the  chick,  or  brought 
up  on  the  end  of  the  feather.  We  have  tried  thi.s 
plan,  but  never  found  any  worms.  Our  plan  is,  (and 
we  have  never  yet  had  achicken  die  with  the  gapes)  to 
have  mother  and  chicks,  comfortably  housed  at  sun- 
down— keep  their  drinking  water  in  shallow  iron  ves- 
sels, and  give  them,  once  a  day,  a  little  ground  Ca- 
yenne pepper  mixed  with  corn  meal.  In  the  morning 
they  are  permitted  to  run  at  large  as  early  as  their 
inclination  prompts  them.] 

I  wish  to  hear  from  some  of  your  patrona,the  be^t 
plan  for  winter-feeding  cattle  for  beef.  'I'here  are 
different  opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  say  keep 
them  in  the  stable  all  the  time.  Others  say  turn  out 
about  4  hours  in  24 ;  others  again  just  feed  and  turn 
out.  I  would  just  say,  in  tliis  part  of  the  county 
wc  have  a  sufficiency  of  shelter  for  stock  in  winter 
to  protect  thom  from  storms.  J.  II. 

Mr.  Editor  :  My  neighbor  C's  barn  is  very  much 
infested  with  the  weevil ;  and  having  sustained  a 
considerable  loss,  as  he  believes,  last  year,  he  fears 
their  working  in  his  wheat  after  the  coming  harvest. 
Is  there  any  means  of  destroying  them?  If  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  us  earl}'  infor- 
mation on  this  snbjcct,wo  will  remember  the  Journal 

to  our  neighbors.  Yours  itc, 

A.  Owen. 
Shirley  slur g,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
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Communications. 

I.uuar  Influeuce. 

Mr.  Editor. — Modicus  in  your  journal  for  May, 
after  remarking  -with  great  apparent  self  complacen- 
cy, on  my  reply  to  David  Taggart — not  Franklin,  as 
he  erroneously  supposes — triumphantly  asks  me  for 
one  proof  by  experiment.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  "proof,"  whether  he  expects 
me  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  and  prove  my  theory  be- 
fore his  eyes,  or  whether  he  merely  wishes  me  to  tell 
him  the  result  of  some  of  my  repeated  experiments. 
Judging  from  the  tone  of  his  May  article,  he  will  hard- 
ly consider  my  assertion  proof.  So  I  will  propound 
certain  experiments,  which  he  may  make  himself,  and 
let  the  result,  be  the  proof,  which  he  demands.  First 
though,  I  would  ask  the  medical  gentleman,  how  he 
separates  the  influence, horn,  the  light  of  the  moon? — 
Is  not  light  the  vehicle  of  all  solar  influence,  or  per- 
haps the  subtle  agent  that  holds  these  influences  in 
solution?  Does  not  the  light  of  the  sun  give  a  sensa- 
tion of  h'^at,  either  by  a  direct  affusion  of  caloric,  or 
by  enkindling  the  gaseous  particles  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  elaborating  the  chemical  exhalations  of  the  deep 
earih?     (Can  Medicus  decide?) 

Who  then  ever  dreamed  of  separating  the  more  sub- 
tle influences  of  Luna  from  her  borrowed  light?  In 
the  face  of  all  the  "demonstrations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  medical  faculty,"  I  must  still  aver  that 
the  moon  does  exert  an  obvious  influence,  on  some 
diseases,  corporeal  and  mental.  I  have  known  instan- 
ces to )  marked  to  admit  of  question.  One,  a  man 
not  insane,  but  invariably  afflicted  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  moon,  with  unreasonable  melancholy 
and  apprehensions  of  evil;  even  to  such  extent,  that 
he  deemed  his  best  friends,  blood  thirsty  seekers  of 
his  1  fe.  His  poor  tormented  wife,  was  in  the  habit 
of  saymg  to  such  persons  as  inquired  concerning  him, 
"Oh  he  has  got  one  of  his  monthly  turns."  I  can  pro- 
cure for  Medicus  afiidavit  of  this  case — but  the  poor 
man  went  long  since  to  that  shore, 

"  Where  moons  shall  wax,  and  wane  no  more." 

I  knew  a  young  lady  of  deranged  intellect,  who  al- 
vrays  laboured  under  deep  despondency  during  "the 
last  quarter"  and  who  once  cut  her  throat  (not  fatally 
Mr.  Medicus,)  once  climbed  into  a  well,  and  once 
swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  needles  and  pins,  be- 
side several  other  similar  feats,  which  she  performed 
regularly  in  the  "dark  of  the  moon."  Now  do  not 
elucidate  the  subject  by  affiirming  that  She  chose  that 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ohscuritij,  for  she  cut  her 
throat,  jumped  into  the  well,  &c.,  in  broad  day-light. 
I  can  substantiate  this  case  also.  Again  I  can  name 
some  persons  of  deranged  minds,  and  monomaniacs, 
who  were  worse  at  certain  seasons  of  the  moon^some 
at  the  change,  and  some  at  the  full.  I  repeat,  that 
many  chronic  diseases  also  was  and  wane  with  the 
moon.     Every  "old  woman"  knows,  if  Medicus  does 


not,  that  Nature  has  certain  periods,  rounded  by  a 
circuit  of  about  twenty  nine  days,  and  regularly 
recurring,  in  millions  of  subjects.  Now  Nature  has 
no  index  to  count  by  weeks — no  visible  dividend  of 
the  time  into  these  periods,  excepting  this  same  moon. 
If  Medicus  says  these  periods,  if  dependant  on  the 
moon,  would  recur  at  the  same  time,  in  all  subjects 
— I  reply:  if  life  in  all  sulyects  commenced  at  the 
same  time,  or  if  these  periods  in  all  subjects  com- 
menced at  the  same  phase,  no  doubt  the  recurrence, 
if  nature  were  undisturbed,  would  be  simultaneous. 

Will  Medicus  condescend  to  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Comings,  pub- 
lished in  August  1851,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Reform,  issued  at  New  York. 

"It  is  now,"  says  the  Prof,  "an  established  fact, 
that  epilepsy,  some  forms  of  insanity  and  asthma,  re- 
cur at  intervals  regulated  by  the  moon ;  so  of  various 
nervous  complaints.  In  one  of  the  annual  reports  of 
our  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  there  is  a  table  of  fifty 
cases  of  periodical  excitements,  and  their  relations  to 
the  moon.  This  is  not  doubted,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  under  the  direct 
agency  of  the  moon,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that 
atmospheric  changes  have  so  much  influence  on  the 
sick.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  diurnal  and 
seasonable  atmospheric  variations  in  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  electrometer,  and  hygrometer,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  ph^^siological  and  pathological  changes 
and  most  of  our  scientific  men  believe  that  the  moon's 
phases  and  positions  are  coincident  with  atmospheric 
changes.  We  can  reasonably  infer  then  that  the 
moon  has  an  influence  on  vital  actions." 

What  becomes  now  of  the  "clear  investigation  and 
actual  experiment,"  of  which  Medicus  boasts  so  con- 
fidently?    He  asserts  that  all  idea  of  "sol-lunar  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  insanity  has  long  since  van- 
ished before  the  light  of  modern  science,  and  medical  j 
investigation."     What  a  wide  mistake!     In  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  "modern   science"  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  Truth,  that  atheism  does  ' 
God,  and  the  proud  sneers  of  the  one  against  the  ob- 
ject of  its  enmity,  equally  with  the  supercilious  ridi* 
cule  of  the  other,  will  perish  in  contempt,  while  the 
great  Principles,  which  they  have  impotently  assail-  j 
ed,  remain  glorious  and  unimpaired  forever. 

It  would  appear  that  Medicus,  in  common  with  his 
kindred  blasphemers  of  the  moon,  do  not  know  that 
the  divine  doctrine  of  Astrology,  including  the  nodic 
and  zodiacic  influence  of  the  moon,  in  conjunction 
with  the  planets,  is  a  veritable  science,  and  not  a 
phantom  of  darkness,  and  offspring  of  superstitious 
ignorance.  That  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  , 
with  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  and  planets,  were 
not  arbitrarily  established,  and  nature  then  required 
to  accommodate  herself  to  their  influences — but  that 
the  ancient  astrologers  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
subject,  bequeathing  their  uncompleted  conclusions  , 
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to  their  disciples,  through  many  genei-ations;  and 
who  arrived  at  an  excellence  of  wisdom  and  power 
truly  marvellous ;  commenced  by  long  and  patient  ob- 
servations of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
all  marked  mutations  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom ;  as  also  the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 
These  they  referred  to  the  various  stages  of  the  moon, 
to  her  place  in  the  heavens,  and  her  conjunction  with 
the  planets ;  their  unmistakeable  influence  being  also 
taken  into  the  calculation.  Finding  the  same  phe- 
nomena generally  occurring  under  certain  aspects, 
these  mighty  Astrologers  fixed  the  signs,  expressing 
them  by  hieroglyphical  characters,  denoting  their  in- 
fluence, and  the  portion  of  the  human  frame  particu- 
larly affected,  at  certain  seasons.  Superstition  which 
is  always  the  child  of  ignorance,  has  obscured  this 
science  with  the  thick  mists  of  fable,  and  erroneous 
observations ;  these  however  no  more  annihilate  the 
truth  of  astrology,  than  clouds  which  veil  the  earth, 
extinguish  the  sun,  by  preventing  him  from  shining 
upon  us. 

"Modern  science"  is  like  the  boy  who  made  seven 
tops  while  his  father  constructed  a  wagon  wheel,  and 
then  boasted  himself  the  superior  workman. 

I  really  beg  pardon  of  the  truly  gentlemanly  Edit- 
or of  the  Journal  for  the  monopoly  of  valuable  space, 
but  I  must  yet  give  Medicus  his  experiments  First 
we  test  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  her  nodes.  If 
Medicus  will  lay  a  board  on  young  growing  grass, 
when  the  moon  is  in  her  descending  node,  he  will  find 
on  taking  it  up  after  a  week  or  so,  that  it  has  smoth- 
ered the  grass  under  it,and  settled  close  to  the  earth. 
A  similar  board  similarly  placed,  in  the  time  of  the 
moon's  ascension,  will  not  do  so'  He  will  find  on 
taking  it  up,  after  the  same  interval,  that  the  grass 
has  continued  to  grow  under  it,  apparently  lifting 
the  board  with  its  growth.  Next  for  the  phases,  he 
shall  select  a  head  of  the  large  double  French  mari- 
'  gold,  he  shall  have  no  seed  but  what  grows  in  this 
I  head.  lie  shall  plant  some  near  the  full  of  the  moon 
j  when  the  sign  is  in  Gemini  or  Libra;  they  will  pro- 
duce large  dpuble  flowers.  He  shall  plant  the  same 
head  of  seeds  near  the  change  of  the  moon,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  single ;  and  if  the  sign  be  at  Leo  or 
Scorpio,  they  will  not  develope  even  one  full  row  of 
petals. 

He  shall  sow,  plant,  or  transplant  herb,  vine,  or 
tree  when  the  moon  is  near  the  full,  and  the  sign  of 
Virgo,  and  he  will  have  abundance  of  blossoms,  and 
of  long  succession,  but  great  paucity  of  seed  or  fruit, 
lie  shall  transplant  trees,  or  cut  down  weeds,  briars 
or  thistles,  when  the  moon  is  old,  and  in  the  sign  of 
the  Heart,  and  if  they  do  not  die  at  once,  they  will 
never  thrive,  but  dwindle  away  and  perish. 

When  Medicus  shall  have  made  these  experiments, 
and  witnessed  their  results,  year  after  year,  he  will 
become  a  convert  to  the  theory  of  Lunar  and  Stellar 
influence;  and  though  like  hundreds  of  others  he  may 


know  nothing  of  the  astrological  principles  by  which 
nature  is  governed ;  he  will  believe  the  results  which 
he  sees,  and  cannot  controvert.     Then  I  shall  expect 


to  hoar  from  him  a^ain. 


LvDiA  Jane  Pierson. 


Plowing  iu  Clover. 


Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Farm 
Journal,"  you  ask  farmers  to  write  for  it,  if  but  a 
few  lines,  and  as  I  have  never  yet  had  an  attack  of 
"ink  mania,"  I  thought  I  would  comply  with  your 
i-equest.  I  read  Mr.  Gowen's  address,  delivered  be- 
fore "the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society," 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  myself;  but  there  is  one 
part  of  it,  which  I  think  he  gave  hastily  and  withoutdue 
reflection,  and  which  I  consider  erroneous,  and  liable 
to  mislead  young  farmers  of  the  interior,  wlio  have 
not  the  means  of  purchasing,  nor  the  facilities  of 
getting  high  priced  manures.  I  have  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  address,  where  he  deprecates  "the 
plowing  in  of  Green  Crops  as  a  succedancum  for 
manure,"  he  states  too,  that  eventu all}',  if  persevered 
in,itwill  impoverish  the  soil.  This  I  consider  a  grave 
error,  and  I  had  hoped,  that  some  abler  farmer 
would  have  in  your  last  issue,  dispi-ovcd  this  whole- 
sale statement, ;  but  as  no  one  has  done  it,  I  will  try 
and  prove  that  Mr.  Gowen  is  incorrect  in  this  part 
of  his  address.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose, 
that  I  can  teach  so  eminent  and  able  an  agricutlur- 
ist  as  Mr.  Gowen  any  thing  new,  but  I  do  think,  if 
he  were  to  look  at  facts,  and  not  depend  too  much  on 
hypothesis,  that  he  would  alter  his  opinion  so  far  as 
Clover  is  concerned.  Who  among  the  farmers  of 
Lancaster  County  has  not  found  that  by  plowing  in 
Clover,  that  he  has  enriched  his  soil  ?  And  has 
not  experience  taught  them  that  "the  acidulated 
water  of  partly  gro'mi  clover  is  manure  indeed !" — 
AVhat  other  green  substance  adds  so  much  fat  to  our 
cattle,  as  this  partly  grown  clover  ?  no  matter  how 
"acidulated"  it  may  be.  If  it  is  essentially  acid, 
why  do  not  our  domestic  animals  cat  the  "sorrel" 
with  as  much  avidity  as  the  clover  ?  The  fact  is, 
clover  is  not  acid,  and  chemistry  teaches  us,  that 
there  is  as  much  fertilizing  property  in  it,  as  in  any 
othervegetable substance  with  one  exception.  Another 
fact  is,  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  mode  of 
adding  fertility  to  our  lands,  and  one  too  that  I  hope 
will  be  persevered  in,  until  something  else  be  discov- 
ered that  will  be  easier  and  cheaper. 

Boussingault  in  his  analysis  of  clover  gives  it 

Carlson,  47.53 

Hydrogen,  4.G9 

O.Kygen,  37.9G 

Nitrogen,  2.06 

Ash,  7. 70 


100.00 

This  is  I  believe,  as  correct  an  analysis  as  is  usual- 
ly obtained,  and  what  other  vegetable  substance  ex- 
cept the  pea  straw  contains  as  much  Azote  or  Nitro- 
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gen  as  this  ?     Ammonia   the   most   powerful   of  all 
fertilizers,  is  composed  of  Nitrogen  14.  15,  Hydro- 
gen 3.  and   it  is  principally  these  two   elementary 
substances  (II.  and  N.)  that  gives  to   the  clover  its 
fertilizing  properties.     Its  net  work  of  roots  add  hu- 
mus, to    the   soil,  for   its   principal   nourishment   is 
from  the  sub-soil  into  which  its  tap  roots   have  been 
traced  to  the  depth  of  thirty-four  inches,  thus  adding 
organic  matter  from  which  the  cereals  get  their  food. 
Dr.  Lee  says,    "  Instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil,  a 
sound  public  policy  demands  that  we  should  increase 
its  natural  fruitfulness,  to  meet  the  increasing  wants 
ef  an  ever  augmenting  population.     To  achieve  this 
result  in   the   most  economical     manner,  recourse 
must  be   had  to  the  agency  of  growing  vegetation. 
Among  the  plants   best  adapted  to  the  improvement 
of  land  are   the  grasses,  trifolias,  legumes,  turnips, 
and  other  root  crops.  In  skillful  hands,  these  can  be 
so  managed  as  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  cheap  ma- 
nure to  enrich   the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the 
substance  of  the  manure  itself  will  be  mainly  drawn 
from  the  subsoil  and  the  atmosphere."      I  have  now 
given  the  chemical  composition  ot  clover,  which  gives 
us  really  more  fertilizing  principle,   than   the  excre- 
ment of  cattle  fed  on  the  hay  in  a  dry  state.    Cattle 
excrement  gave  by  the  same  Chemist,  carbon  42.8, 
hydrogen  5.2,  oxygen  37.7,  azote  2.3,  salts  12.     The 
dry  excereraent  of  the  horse  contained  hydrogen  5.1, 
azote  2.2.     Thus  we  see  that  chemistry  teaches  us 
that  green  clover  really  contains  more  fertilizing  pro- 
perties than  the  excrement  of  animals  fed  on  it,  and 
it  teaches  us,  too,  that  clover  plowed  in  will  really 
"  pay  better"  than  to  make  into  hay,  feed  to  cattle, 
and  then  cart  back  again  to  the  field  ;  losing  part 
of  its   nitrogenous   properties   by  the  process.     "We 
can  get  no  manure  that  will  "pay  as  well"  and,  is  so 
easy  of  application,  requiring  no  extra  labor;  and 
none   that  adds   more   permanency,  or   contains  so 
much  fertilizing   properties   in   so   cheap  and   easy 
manner,  as  the  clover  plowed  in.     Facts  and  experi- 
ence teach  us  the  utility  of  plowing  in  green  crops 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  our  lands,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  practice  will  increase  and  go  on  increas- 
ing, until  every  husbandman  in  the  land,  shall  make 
it  his  duty  to  plow  in  green  crops  in  every  rotation. 

"  Science  can  do  no  more  for  the  agriculturalist, 
than  to  establish  general  and  correct  principles  to 
guide  his  practice  and  researches.  But  the  agricul- 
turist should  weigh  carefully  all  the  facts  and  the 
large  experience  of  thousands,  which  other  cultivators 
of  the  soil  have  recorded  for  his  instruction  and  bene- 
fit." These  are  the  principles  which  should  govern 
every  farmer  in  our  land,  and  it  is  only  careful 
observation,  and  a  multitude  of  facts,  that  should 
induce  him  to  give  the  weight  and  power  of  his 
name,  in  favor  of  or  against  any  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  rotation  of  crops.  B.  F.  G. 

Perry  County,  Pa.,  June,l^  1852. 


Random  Recollections  and  Remarks  on  Fruit  Cul- 
Culture  in  I^aucaster  County, 

Or  a  Comparison  of  Fruit  Culture  Forty  Years  since 
with  the  present  time. 

[concluded.] 

Touching  the  subject  of  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
farmers  not  giving  their  trees  the  proper  cultivation, 
I  have  seen  so  many  articles,  and  heard  verbal  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  that  it  appears  to  me  necessary 
to  try  to  vindicate  my  brother  farmers  from  so  unjust 
an  aspersion. 

Even  you,  Mr.  Editor,  drawing  an  imaginary  sketch 
of  the  "Model  Farmer,"  in  the  Journal  for  Nov.,  under 
the  head  of  "the  farmer  who  had  nothing  to  learn," 
have  been,  unwittingly,  I  trust,  led  into  the  popular 
error  ;  probably  by  reading  the  views  of  others;  and ' 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  given  us  farmers 
some  pretty  hard  "  hits,"  about  the  "  poultry  roost- 
ing on  the  trees — manure  drain  emptying  into  a 
stream  of  water — hogs  wallowing  in  a  puddle  at  the 
kitchen  door — his  young  orchard  almost  destroyed  by 
the  borer,"  &c. 

All  the  above  "  rubs,"  as  quoted  from  your  article, 
are  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  except  the  borer. 
Fortunately,  however,  I  think  you  were  mistaken  in 
your  surmises  in  regard  to  the  borer.  As  to  this  for- 
midable insect,  however  its  ravages  may  have  almost 
annihilated  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
eastward,  it  is,  as  yet,  I  believe  a  stranger  with  us, 
certainly  not  doing  damage  to  any  serious  extent  in 
Lancaster  county.* 

As  respects  high  cultivation.  I  believe  it  to  bo 
worse  than  useless,  producing  a  vigorous  growth  of 
wood  without  a  corresponding  quality  or  quantity  of 
fruit.  The  wood  by  its  luxuriant  growth  becomes 
tender,  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  climate, 
and  in  the  pear  particularly, predisposing  the  trees  to 
be  attacked  by  blight. 

Sjyecijic  manures. — A  writer  in  the  Horticulturist 
for  October,  comparing  the  Seckel  pear  as  brought  to 
the  Philadelphia  market  at  the  present  time  with 
thoseoffered  there  formei-ly,  and  those  now  produced  at 
Boston,  says :  "  That  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
the  soil  has  run  out ;"  or  in  other  words,  "  owing  to 
the  long  cultivation  of  the  variety,  the  proper  food 
for  the  pear  has  become  exhausted, — and  that  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  fruit  raised  at  Boston  is  owing 
to  superior  cultivation,  and  the  application  of  speci- 
fic manures."  Now,  I  would  respectfully  ask,  can 
a  few  hundred  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
(say  ten  or  fifteen  miles  around  the  city,)  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  elements  in  the  soil  through  that  sec- 
tion of  country  ?  There  are  no  doubt  hundreds  of 
acres  in  that  region  that  never  produced  a  Seckel 
nor  any  other  pear  tree,  and  yet,  if  the  elements  have 
all  been  exhausted  by  the  few  trees  growing  there, 
the  roots  of  pear  trees  must  have  rambled  miles  and 
miles  through  the  soil,  to  have  found  and  appropria- 
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ted  all  the  specific  food  throughout  that  extent  of 
country ;  for,  you  must  remember,  if  a  Seckel  pear 
tree  is  planted  on  soil  where  none  stood  before,  the 
fruit  is  the  same  imperfect  specimen  as  on  other 
trees.  Now  I  am  confident  that  the  few  pear  trees 
growing  in  Lancaster  county  can  not  have  exhausted 
all  the  specific  elements  in  the  soil  of  this  county ; 
yet,  here,  the  Seckel  pear  is  no  better  than  at  Phila- 
delphia, although  many  trees  have  been  planted 
within  my  knowledge,  on  ground  where  none  grew 
before. 

Again — as  to  the  elements  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruit,  being  exhausted  in  the  soil — or 
the  theory  of  high  cultivation,  or  carelesness  of  farm- 
ers in  not  doing  things  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  will  give  the  history  of  two  orchards,  not  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other.     I  might  give  the  history  of 
a  dozen,  but  for  my  purpose  two  are  sufficient.     The 
one  was  planted  according  to  the  scientific  mode,  the 
other   in  the   cai-eless  way ;  both  were  planted  on 
ground  that  had  never  produced  a  fruit  tree  since  the 
removal  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  in  naturally  good 
soil.     The  one  was  planted  according  to  the  plan  re- 
commended in  "  Cox  on  Fruit  trees  " — holes  w^re  dug 
four  feet  square,  and   two  feet  deep ;  the   subsoil  re- 
moved and  a  mixture  of  surface  soil,  pond  mud,  rotten 
stable  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  lime  and  ashes 
filled   in   its  place.     The  trees  were  placed   on  this, 
with  surface  soil  filled  in  among  the  roots,  and  plant- 
ed as  recommended  in  "  the   books."     These   trees 
grew  very  vigorously  foreightor  ten  years, — particu- 
lar attention  was  paid  to  remove  every  useless  twig 
in  time  to  give  the  tree  its  proper  shape — the  ground 
well  cultivated  for   a  series   of  years  and   manured 
with  stable  manure,  pond  mud,  and  a  light  dressing 
of  lime.  This  orchard  has  now  stood  thirty  one  years, 
and  has  produced  two  middling  ful.  crops  of  fruit.  If 
the  trees  were  reraoved,the  field  would  produce  60  bu. 
of  corn  to  the  acre. 

The  other  orchard  was  planted  about  twenty  or 
twenty-two  years  since,  on  the  careless  plan.  Holes 
one  foot  square,  eighteen  inches  deep — the  roots  of 
the  trees  forced  down,  and  tramped  hard,  (much  in 
the  mftnner  of  setting  fence  posts)  ten  to  twelve  inch- 
es lower  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery — to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  them  down,  as  the  man  told 
me,  when  I  undertook  to  give  him,  as  I  thought  at 
the  time,  some  valuable  hints  in  respect  to  planting 
trees,  from  my  small  stock  of  "book  knowledge." — 
For  years  this  last  orchard  has  been  in  a  far  more 
thrifty  state  than  the  other,  bearing  oftcnor,  larger 
crops,  and  finer  and  fairer  fruit. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  the  actual  facts  and 
the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  will  understand 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  neglect  or  carelesness,  is 
^XQ  cause  of  unfruitfulness  of  our  trees,  or  that  high 


culture,  or  specific  manures  will  to  any  extent  reme- 
dy the  evil. 

I  am  happy  to  have  such  high  authority  to  confirm 
this  opinion  as  the  Messrs.  Ilovey,  of  Boston — the 
very  site  where  such  fine  fruit  is  said  to  be  culti- 
vated. In  regard  to  what  are  termed  special  ma- 
nures, they  say — "  like  other  theories  which  have  had 
their  day,  and  sunk  into  oblivion,  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  think  is  likely  to  sharo  no  better  fate," 
and  again,  "  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  the  views 
of  those  writers,  prefering  rather  that  their  readers, 
who  believe  them,  should  experiment  upon  their  the- 
ories to  their  hearts  content,  as  they  have  with  gas- 
tar,  salt,  copperas,  and  similar  nostrums,  until  they 
have  destroyed  all  tlieir  trees,  when  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  rsasr^n  and 
common  sense." 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  a  short  history  of 
fruit  culture  in  Lancaster  co.,  it  might  bo  inferred  that 
I  would  discourage  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruit,by 
apparently  magnifying  the  obstacles  to  be  encounter- 
ed. Far  from  it ;  I  would  rather  urge  renewed  ex- 
ertions "  perseverance  overcometh  many  obstacles." 
The  seasons  may  change,  bringing  renewed  produc- 
tiveness, or  the  causes  may  be  discovered,  and  reme- 
dies applied.  I  would  prefer  being  the  means,  how- 
ever humble,  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the 
wrong  impression,  thereby  relieving  the  farmers  of 
the  unjust  charges  prefered  against  them  of  not  car- 
ing for  their  trees  in  a  proper  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  caution  the  inexperienced  against  adopting 
any  of  the  "new  notions,"  until  after  a  fiiir  trial  to 
a  limited  extent,  will  warrant  a  fuller  reliance. 

Trusting,  that  the  increased  facilities  for  procur- 
ing' trees  of  the  more  esteemed  varieties — and  the 
stimulus  of  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  as  also 
the  "  Hope  of  a  better  time  coming,"  will  make  fruit 
culture  an  object  worthy  of  renewed  attention  of 
farmers  and  others. 

I  remain,  respectlully,  &c., 

J.  B.  Gauber. 
Floral  Retreat,  Jan.  25th,  1852. 

[We  differ  in  opinion  with  our  correspondent  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  borer  in 
Lancaster  county.  Many  young  orchards,  for  want 
of  proper  attention  in  time,  have  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  them.  Quite  a  number  of  young  tree* 
which  came  under  our  care  this  spring  were  badly 
damaged  by  thi  borer.  Some  of  them  were  eaten  al- 
most completely  off. — Ed.] 

Improvement    of  the  Dung  Hill  Fowl. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  looking  over  several  other  Agri- 
cultural Journals  which  I  receive  from  m(mth  to 
month,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  all  condemn  the  practice  of  breeding  in 
and  in.  But  the  remarks  of  the  writers  apply  main- 
ly to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  poultry  be- 
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ing,  I  presume,  too  small  a  subject  to  claim  their  at- 
tention. 

Feeling,  however,  a  deep  interest  in  chickens,  you 
will  I  hope,  allow  me  a  brief  space,  in  your  valuable 
journal  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  a  subject  which  interests  them  all,  because 
they  are  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  engaged  in  it. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  generally 
speaking,  the  fowls  kept  by  our  farmers  are  small  in 
size,  and  usually,  but  indifferent  layers.  Neither 
their  inferiority  in  size,  nor  their  poor  egg-laying 
qualities  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of 
food  they  receive,  (for  farmers  fowls  generally  fare 
Avell)  nor  to  any  want  of  attention  ;  but  to  the  fact 
that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  stock  is  never  changed, 
or  if  changed  at  all,  so  seldom  as  to  be  productive  of 
no  good  results.  Thousands  of  miserable,  weak- 
minded  people,  idiots  and  lunatics,  attest  the  evil  re- 
sults of  marriages  between  blood  relations.  If  such 
be  the  consequences  resulting  from  breeding  in  and 
in  from  the  human  family,  will  not  the  principle  ap- 
ply to  fowls.  Will  not  a  stock  of  fowls  degenerate 
from  year  to  year,  both  in  size  and  in  other  good 
qualities,  if  no  additions  from  other  varieties  or  from 
other  premises  are  made  ?  Look  to  the  condition  of 
the  chickens  usually  known,  as  "dung  hill  fowls,"  a 
variety  more  generally  had  than  any  other  kinds  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  although  now  small, 
and  comparatively  worthless,  were  doubtless  at  one 
time  in  every  respect  equal  to  those  for  which  such 
enormous  prices  are  now  asked.  Why  this  degene- 
racy ?  It  is  very  easily  understood.  The  idea  of 
improving  the  breed  of  fowls  rarely  visits  a  farmers 
mind,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  duties  resting  upon 
him,  he  does  not  think  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  change  "  crowers  "  with  his  neighbor,  or 
to  kill  off  his  old  ones  and  purchase  new.  But  this 
is  a  great  error  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  by  facts 
gathered  from  my  own  experience,  pnd  which  I  re- 
spectfully offer  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  subscri- 
bers to  the  Farm  Journal. 

Several  years  since,  convinced  that  by  changing 
my  plan  of  breeding  chickens,  I  could  jery  ma- 
terially improve  them  in  some  very  essential  particu- 
lars, I  purchased  twenty  of  the  finest  dung  hill  chick- 
ens I  could  find — eighteen  hens  and  two  cocks,  paying 
attention  to  size  and  form  only,  color  being  disre- 
garded. The  oldest  chicken  in  the  flock  was  not 
more  than  seven  months.  I  purchased  them  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  provided  comfortable  quarters  for 
them  during  the  winter,  fed  them  well,  and  received 
in  return,  a  fair  supply  of  eggs. 

From  this  flock  I  raised  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, about  two  hundred  chickens.  The  young  cocks 
were  either  sent  to  market,  or  served  up  for  my  own 
table.  I  did  not  retain  a  single  one  of  them.  The 
old  ones  were  also  disposed  of,  and  an  entire  new  sup- 
ply of  young  cocks  of  the  best  form  and  size  I  could 


find,  purchased.  The  ensuing  spring  the  same  sys- 
tem was  pursued,  and  I  thought  the  progeny  of  the 
second  year  somewhat  superior  in  size  to  their  pro- 
genitors. Their  laying  qualities  were  certainly  bet- 
ter. The  year  following,  the  cocks  of  the  previous 
year  were  discarded,  and  their  places  filled  with  new 
ones.  The  two  year  old  hens  were  also  put  aside,  or 
retained  merely  for  hatching.  The  third  year,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  results  I  had 
anticipated. 

My  chickens  were  not  only  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  ;  but  I  received  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  eggs  from  the  same  number  of  fowls.  I  still 
pursue  this  plan,  and  cannot  but  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  farmers.  My  fowls  are 
one  half  larger  than  formerly,  and  cost  me  no  more 
feed  or  trouble  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  when 
sent  to  market  they  command  a  much  better  price. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  change  the  cocks 
every  year,  although  I  have  done  it  with  advantage. 
Every  second  year  would  perhaps  answer  as  well ; 
but  changed  they  should  be  by  all  means,  it  larger 
fowls  are  desired. 

Elnathan  Rogers,  Jr. 

Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 


Plowing  in   Clover  for  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor;  I  wish  to  let  Mr.  Gowen,  and 
others  who  read  the  Farm  Journal,  know  the  effect 
that  plowing  in  green  clover  has  with  me,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  it  will  ben- 
efit the  land  or  not. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  I  had  a  small  field  of  4J 
acres  in  Clover,  which  I  pastured  a  while,  and  then 
let  the  clover  grow  until  it  was  fit  to  cut  for  seed. — 
With  a  large  plow  and  three  strong  horses,  I  plowed 
it,  then  harrowed  it  effectually,  and  let  it  lie  until 
28th  of  September,  when  I  seedeed  it.  In  the  har- 
vest of  1850,  I  cut  135  dozen  of  wheat,  which  yield- 
ed 165  bushels  or  2>Q\  bushels  per  acre.  It  did  not 
require  to  be  seeded  with  clover  the  next  season.  I 
plowed  it  down  last  season  again,  and  the  wheat  now 
looks  fine,  although  a  part  was  winter-killed.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  crop  of  Wheat  that  was  on 
it  before  the  clover  was  plowed  down,  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  bushels  per  acre.  J.  W. 

Klshacoquillas  Valley,  Mifflin  co..  Pa. 


A  NcAV  Evergreen. 


Mr.  Editor  :  Enclosed  is  a  branch  of  an  Ever- 
green that  I  am  unacquainted  with,  as  are  also  the 
best  Botanists  in  this  section  of  the  country,  to  whom 
I  have  showed  it.  It  is  a  low  shrub  scarcely  rising 
more  than  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  its  leaf  you  will  see  is  similar  to  the  Hemlock, 
although  it  is  larger  and  more  beautiful.  Its  native 
place  of  growing  is  in  low  moist  ground — but  I 
have  transplanted  it  to  a  dry  soil  with  good  succes 
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Its  low,  wide  spreading  branches,  luxuriant  as  they 
are,  would  make  a  great  addition  to  pleasure 
grounds,  or  Cemeteries.  Should  any  amateurs, 
whose  attention  you  may  call  to  it — incline  to  try  its 
merits  as  an  Evergreen  Shrub,  I  will  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  give  all  the  information  in  regard  to  it  that 
I  am  in  possession  of. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  M'Lean  White. 
Hartstown,  Pa.,  June  1852. 

[The  Evergreen  and  flower  came  to  hand,  but  so 
much  injured  as  to  prevent  us  from  determining  any 
thing  satisfactory  about  either.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  further  from  our  correspondent  in  re- 
lation to  them. — Ed.] 


Toads  and  Insects. 

Mr.  Editor: — Although  not  the  handsomest  of 
living  creatures,  the  toad  is  certainly  one  of  the  gar- 
dener's best  friends.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his 
manners,  perfectly  harmless  and  asking  no  privilege 
but  that  of  being  permitted  to  roam  ad  libitum  thro' 
the  garden,  he  is  continually  rendering  excellent  ser- 
vice. I  have  ever  been  the  friend  of  toads,  and  great- 
ly regret  the  cruelty  frequently  manifested  towards 
them  by  unthinking  persons.  My  garden  abounds 
with  them,  and  a  more  sociable  set  of  fellows  I  have 
rarely  met  with.  Whenever  I  commence  spading, 
the  newly  spaded  bed  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  with 
them,  watching  quietly  but  eagerly  for  any  grub  or 
worm  thafe  may  chance  to  be  thrown  up. 

Last  summer,  whilst  spading  some  ground  which 
abounded  in  the  large  white  grubs  usually  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  clover  stalks,  I  observed  a  middling  sized 
toad  sitting  near,  quietly  watching  my  operations. — 
Presently  one  of  the  grubs  was  turned  up,  and  in 
order  to  test  his  fondness  for  such  food,  I  threw  it 
before  him.  In  an  instant  it  was  swallowed.  As  he 
appeared  to  relish  the  morsel,  I  gave  him  another 
and  another,  until  finally  he  made  way  with  seven 
of  them,  when  he  retired.  Next  day  he  returned, 
and  despatched  six  more  of  the  grubs,  which  I  gave 
him.  I  mention  these  little  facts  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  large  number  of  troublesome 
worms  and  insects  a  single  toad  will  destroy. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  have  a  cucumber  bed, 
which  the  striped  bug  is  destroying,  permit  me  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  these  pests,  which  I  have  found 
most  efiectual.  Between  the  hills,  lay  pieces  of  board 
sufficiently  raised  from  the  ground  to  enable  the  toads 
to  conceal  themselves  under  them  during  the  day  and 
my  word  for  it  the  bugs  will  speedily  disappear. — 
Whether  they  are  eaten  by  the  toads,  or  whether  their 
presence  is  so  unpleasant  as  to  drive  them  awiiy,  I 
cannot  say,  but  presume  the  toads  destroy  them. 

Marietta,  June  IG,  1851.  J.  T.  L. 


Ou  Thick  and  Thin  Sowing. 

Mk.  Editor: — In  examining  these  two  important 
points  in  agricultural  practice,  one  is  very  much  per- 
plexed between  various  opinions.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  old  habit  among  our  farmers,  to  sow  thick, 
and  they  were  probably  governed  in  this  course  by 
the  test  and  testimony  of  experience.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  drill,  one  of  its  recommendations, 
the  most  frequently  urged,  is,  that  it  saves  seed.  In 
this  way,  we  are  put  afloat  again,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion, of  which  is  best,  thick  or  thin  seeding,  unde- 
cided, and  thrown  upon  the  discretion  and  experience 
of  each  individual  farmer. 

An  English  agriculturist,  who  seems  to  farm  very 
brilliantly,  sows  but  one  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
It  is  drilled  in,  in  rows,  twelve  and  a  half  inches 
apart.  "  And  nothing,"  says  the  authority,  "  can 
exceed  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  plan."  But 
lest  some  of  our  farmers  should  heedlessly  adopt  this 
practice,  and  attempt  to  imitate  or  compete  with  this 
fortunate  Englishman,  they  must  know  how  it  is  that 
he  is  thus  successful,  and  knowing  this,  they  may 
undertake  the  experiment,  if  they  please.  lie  begins, 
with  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  to  get  his  ground  in 
condition  to  produce.  His  manures  are  the  richest 
barnyard  manure — and  superphosphate  of  lime,  four 
hundred  weight  to  the  acre.  These  bring  him  heavy 
crops  of  turnips,  sheep  are  fed  with  these  turnips,  in 
the  ground, — and  besides,  to  encourage  them  to  come 
forward  rapidly  for  profit,  they  are  tempted  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  bruised  beans,  peas  and  oil  cake. 
As  the  turnips  are  consumed — the  ground  all  the 
time  being  manured  by  the  sheep — it  is  plowed  and 
sowed  with  barley.  This  is  followed  by  clover  and 
grass  seed,  a  part  of  which  is  fed,  and  a  part  mown. 
Then  the  ground  is  again  plowed,  and  rolled,  and  har- 
rowed, and  after  all  this  coaxing,  is  at  last  treated  to 
one  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  result  was  for- 
ty-eight bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre — as  to  the 
amount  in  money,  there  is  complete  silence. 

But  if  we,  on  this  side,  cannot  imitate  this  English 
farming — is  there  nothing  to  learn  from  all  this  gen- 
erous expenditure,  skill  and  labor.  There  are  two 
elements  of  success  in  this  system,  which  not  only 
can  be  adopted,  but  muM  be  adopted,  by  all  who  wish 
to  have  their  farms  in  fine  order,  and  to  make  them 
produce. 

The  first  is  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  soil, 

which  is  effected  by  the  repeated  plowings  and  har- 
rowings  mentioned,  the  other,  is  warming  abundant- 
ly, with  the  best  manure,  and  no  doubt  the  plowing 
was  of  the  very  deepest,  instead  of  being  scratched 
over  as  much  of  this  continent  is,  by  implements  that 
go  very  little  deeper  than  a  hen's  claws. 

Another  English  farmer,  who  seems  to  pursue  a 
similar  system  to  the  one  just  noticed,  and  whose 
farm  is  represented  as  being  in  the  highest  state, 
takes  an  opposite  view,  as  to  the  sowing  of  wheat. 
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lie  drills  two  bushele  and  a  half  or  three  bushelb 
to  the  acre,  in  rows  oiglit  inches  apart,  and  the  aver- 
age crop  for  six  years,  has  been  thirty-four  bushels 
and  a  half  to  the  acre.  A  less  quantity  by  thirteen 
bushels  and  a  half,  than  that  of  the  man  who  sowed 
but  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

No  reason  is  given  for  the  adopting  so  unusual  a 
mode  as  sowing  but  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  but  as  it 
is  successful,  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  may  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  practice,  that  seems  of  very  limited 
application,  "  as  a  thin  sowed  crop  is  later  in  ripen- 
ing, and  more  subject  to  mildew,  and  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  most  careful  and  continued  hoeing, 
more  favorable  to  weeds,  besides  being  more  easily 
affected  by  the  casualties  of  the  season." 

But  the  farmer  who  prefers  thick  sowing,  gives  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

"  He  does  it,  because  in  his  opinion,  wheat  ought 
njt  to  be  encouraged  to  tiller.  If  the  plants  are  suf- 
ficiently thick  in  spring,  they  at  once  send  up  the 
stalk ;  but  if  the  roots  are  thin,  they  send  out  lateral 
shoots,  which  strike  in  the  earth,  and  produce  new 
plants.  The  first  plant  is  weakened  by  having  to 
produce  auxiliary  plants,  and  the  plants  of  the  second 
growth  do  not  come  to  maturity,  so  early  as  the  ori- 
ginal or  parent  plant.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is 
thus  injured,  as  there  are  always  more  light  anil  de- 
fective grains  in  a  thin  sown,  than  in  a  thick  sown 
crop  ;  besides  that,  there  is  less  seed  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies of  insect  and  weather."  These  have  every 
appearance  of  being  good  and  substantial  reasons, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  thsy  have  occurred  to 
the  many  who  adopt  the  practice  of  thick  sowing, 
more  from  habit,  or  tradition,  than  reflection. 

If  these  reasons  are  examined,  we  are  not  sure  they 
will  prove  satisfactory.  As  to  preventing  tillering, 
is  it  of  importance,  or  is  it  possible  ?  The  excessive 
growth  of  shoots  or  suckers,  from  any  one  seed,  or 
plant,  is  certainly  not  desirable,  but  it  is  only  likely 
to  take  place  where  the  ground  ie  more  than  usually 
rich,  and  where  the  seed  is  more  than  usually 
thinly  sown,  circumstances,  by  no  means  common  in 
American  farming ;  and  therefore  hardly  to  be  provi- 
ded against.  But  all  plants  will  tiller,  and  the  success 
of  a  crop  of  wheat  depends  on  the  number  of  these 
suckers  that  will  bear  grain.  The  number  of  plants 
in  any  given  amount  of  land — say  a  square  foot — is 
but  small,  and  if  these  do  not  send  up  shoots  or  off- 
sets, the  crop  will  be  a  very  small  one  ;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  where  too  many  are  thrown  forth,  the  stem 
alone  will  mature. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  every  seed 
will  produce  a  plant,  or  that  rnHijTOadcast  seeding, 
every  seed  will  be  so  cast  as  to  take  root.  To  pre- 
vent these  accidents  from  affecting  the  farmer's  hopes 
and  destroying  the  whole  result  of  his  labor,  an 
abundant  or  even  a  superabundant  quantity  of  seed 
is  the  wiser  and  safer  course. 


The  drill  has  done  much  towards  ensuring  the 
safety  of  our  crop  of  wheat,  by  placing  the  seed  at 
regular  distances  below  the  surface,  and  giving  every 
grain  a  chance.  It  also  makes  necessary  a  more  tho- 
rough tilling  of  the  land.  It  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  ex- 
tra harrow,  though  we  have  seen  as  good  crops  from 
plowing  in,  as  from  drilling;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  drilling  is  the  best  mode  of 
tillage  yet  devised — the  single  fact  of  it  making  a 
more  careful  cultivation  necessary,  is  strongly  in  its 
favor. 

The  saving  of  seed  is  hardly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion,when  other  objects  of  more  importance  are  gained. 
Too  thick  sowing,  too  high  manuring  and  too  shallow 
plowing,  often  causes  the  plant  to  fall  or  be  laid,  as 
it  is  generally  called,  by  which  the  crop  is  injured  or 
lost.  This  evil  result  of  too  much  seed  is  easily 
avoided. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  gathered  from  these  re- 
marks that  thick  sowing  is  better  than  the  opposite. 

A.  L.  Elwyn. 


A  Wew  Remedy  for  the  Curculio. 

Mr.  Editor  : —  In  the  yard  attached  to  my  resi- 
dence there  are  several  very  fine  fruit  trees,  among 
which  are  two  superb  Orleans  plum  trees.  For  se- 
veral years  after  the  plum  trees  came  to  bearing,  we 
had  fine  crops ;  but  two  years  since,  although  they 
blossomed  well,  and  fruited  too,  the  young  fruit  fell 
to  the  ground  before  it  had  attained  one  tenth  its  full 
size.  Upon  examination,  I  found  that  each  one  of 
the  fallen  plums  bore  a  crescent  shaped  mark,  which 
I  could  attribute  only  to  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 
Not  being  familiar  with  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  curculio,  I  did  not  blame  him  with  the  mischief, 
but  concluded  to  watch  closely  the  ensuing  spring 
for  the  depredator.  Ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
enemy  of  my  fiu't,  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment 
with  one  of  my  trees.  I  accordingly  procured  a  pound 
of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  placing  a  small  iron  furnace 
filled  with  live  coals  on  a  high  stool,  as  near  to  the 
lower  branches  as  I  could  with  safety,  sprinkled  the 
sulphur  lightly  on  the  coals.  This  was  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  calm. 
As  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  ascended  through  the 
tree,  I  watched  closely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  effect  had  been  produced  upon  my 
unknown  foe.  Scarcely  had  the  vapor  risen  to  the 
topmost  branches,  when  I  observed  several  round 
looking  objects  falling.  Upon  examination  I  found 
them  to  be  insects  which  were  entire  strangers  to  me. 
Gathering  up  two  or  three  of  the  nearly  defunct  lit- 
tle creatures,  I  showed  them  to  a  friend  somewhat 
skilled  in  entomology,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
the  dreaded  curculio — the  scamps  that  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  destroyed  my  plums.  Much  delighted 
with  the  discovery,  I  immediately  renewed  the  sul- 
phur fumigation,  continuing  itformore  than  aweek^ 
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and  always  with  success  against  the  foe.  The  result 
was  most  gratifying.  The  tree  which  had  been  fu- 
migated, bore  me  a  fair  crop  of  excellent  fruit,  while 
on  the  other  scarcely  a  single  plum  came  to  perfec- 
tion. 

This  spring  the  two  blossomed  profusely.  I  again 
caused  the  sulphur  to  be  applied,  and  at  the  period 
of  writing,  I  am  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  fine 
crop  of  plums.  If  you  think  this  little  experiment  is 
worth  presenting  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  and  is  ofifered  not  with  any  desire  to  see  my 
name  in  print,  but  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
effectual  in  ridding  our  fruit  trees  of  this  troublesome 
and  destructive  insect.  R.  Fisher. 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1852. 


My  Two  Neighbors. 

Mr.  Editor:  Twenty  years  of  my  life  having  been 
devoted  to  tilling  the  soil,  (although  not  now  engaged 
in  farming)  and  being  moreover  of  a  naturally  ob- 
servant disposition,  I  sometimes  flatter  myself  that  a 
sight  of  any  farmers's  premises  is  to  me  sure  index 
of  his  character.  The  spirit  of  the  master,  is  always 
seen  in  the  appearance   of  things  on  the  farm  over 
which  he  presides,  and  the  economical  money-making 
farmer  is   as  readily  known   by  the   order  in  which 
every  department  of  his   premises  is  kept,  as  by  his 
ordinary    pecuniary    transactions.       By    the   term 
"  economical,   money-making    farmer,"     I   do    not 
mean   the  narrow-minded   penurious   man,  who  has 
not  a  single  idea  beyond  the  mere  desire  of  accumu- 
lating wealth  for  wealth's  sake ;  but  the  man  who, 
when    a  proposition   or   suggestion   is   made    him, 
weighs  it  well  in  all   its  different   aspects,  and  what 
well  matured  judgment  commends,  that  he  adopts, 
and  having  adopted,  enters  upon  its  realization,  with 
his  whole  soul. 

Although  every  man  of  ordinary  good  sense  may 
without  difficulty,  discriminate  between  the  two,  yet 
the  majority  will  give  the  penurious  fiirmer  the  credit 
of  making  the  most  money,  while  in  fact,  his  liberal, 
economical  neighbor's  income  from  a  farm  of  the 
same  size  and  quality  of  soil  is  nearly  double. 

I  have  two  neighbors,  who  in  point  of  character 
and  disposition  are  perfect  antipodes.  Both  are 
farmers,  and  both  are  desirous  of  securing  a  compe- 
tency, and  it  is  profitable  as  wed  as  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve, the  different  methods  they  adopt  to  secure  their 
object. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  shrewd  oborver — a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  always  labors  with  an  eye 
to  profit.  A  few  features  about  his  premises  will 
best  portray  his  character.  Ilis  dwelling  is  a  mod- 
est looking,  but  well  constructed  and  convenient 
building.  A  neat  yard  in  front  is  filled  with  trees, 
at  once  ornamental  and  useful.  Every  tree  and 
shrub,  and  plant,  is  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  rendering  his  home  pleasant  and  profitable.    The 


currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and  other  fruit  bear- 
ing plants,  that  thrive  so  luxuriantly  around  the 
fences,  (attesting  t'le  attention  and  skill  of  the  own- 
er,) are  all  of  the  best  varieties,  and  when  sent  to 
market  command  the  best  prices.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  plums,  apricots  and  peaches  that  surround  his 
his  dwelling. 

His  barn  is  commodious  and  convenient.  Every  part 
of  it  is  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  comfort  and  se- 
curity of  his  stock,  and  economy  in  their  food.     He 
has  long  since  learned  to  know  what  grains  possess 
the  best  fertilizing   qualities — what   gives  strength 
to  the  muscles  of  his  horses  and  oxen,  and  what  as- 
sists most  largely  in  the  secretion  of  milk   and  pro- 
motes its  richness.     His  barn  yaid  is  so  constructed, 
that  not  a  drop  of  liquid  manure  is  wasted.     Every 
kind  of  material   possessing  fertilizing  qualities  is 
carefully  added  to  the  manure  heap.      His  fowls  are 
not  permitted   to  make  a  roosting  place   of  the  feed 
troughs,  rack  &c.,  but   a   comfortable   house  accom- 
modates them,  and  the  manure  saved,  more  than  re- 
pays him  for  the  expense  of  building.  His  fence  rows 
are  all  neat  and  clean,  and  his  fences  in  good  repair. 
His  implements  are  all   of  the  most  approved  kinds, 
and  as  a  consequence,  his  lands  are  well  tilled.     His 
fine   Devon  Cattle,  are  the  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  his  horses  and  other  stock  of  a  charac- 
ter  admirably  adapted  to   the   purposes   for  which 
they  are  intended.    As  remarked  by  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents in  your  last  number,  he  has  "a  place 
for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place."    He  is 
industrious  and  frugal,  and   what  must  necessarily 
follow    such    a  methodical    system   as   his,   he  is 
growing  rich. 

Neighbor  B.  is  as  industrious  as  neighbor  A.      In 
fact,  he  works  much  harder,  but  with  less  profit.  Let 
us  glance  a  moment  at  his  fiirm.     His  dwelling  is  a 
plain  structure,   but  wholly  devoid   of  taste.     His 
paling  fence   is  fast  going  to  ruin.     The  pigs  and 
chickens  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  have  free  ingress 
to  the  front  yard  where   a  few  stinted   trees,  and 
shrubs  continue  to   prolong  their  feeble  existence. — 
Not  a  flower  adorns  the  place.     The  house  the  ap- 
pearance    of   which   a  coat   of    whitewash   would 
greatly  improve,  presents  a  dirty  forbidding  aspect. 
If  you  visit  his  barn,  you  will  find  here  and  there 
parts  of  the  weather-boarding  torn  off.  Others,  which 
the  driving  of  a  nail  would  save,  are  ready  to  follow. 
Here,  as  in   the  front  yard,  the   chickens   have  full 
sway.     His  horses  are  not  remarkable  for  strength  or 
beanty,  nor  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be.     He 
never  feeds  too  strong,  for  fear   of  injuring  them. — 
His  old  style  of  "  horse  killing,"  plows,  and  other 
implements,  aid  him  very  materially  in  his  efforts 
to  prevent  his  horses  from  growing  too  fat.     He  rises 
at  day-break,  and  is  in  the  field  before  the  sun,  nor 
does  ho  leave  it  until  it  has  sunk  below  the  western 
horizon.     His  stables  are  bady  ventilated  and  his 
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manure  is  wasting  day  by  day.  His  cows,  for  want 
of  proper  attention  and  food,  yield  but  a  scanty  quan- 
tity of  milk.  His  fence  rows  abound  in  noxious 
weeds,  and  every  year  the  nuisance  is  becoming 
greater.  All  this  improvidence,  the  reader  will  per- 
haps be  ready  to  attribute  to  carelessness.  Not,  so. 
If  you  were  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  that  it 
would  be  true  economy  to  repair  the  paling  fence, 
nail  up  the  weather  boarding,  or  clean  his  fence 
rows,  he  would  tell  you  that  he  knows  it  should  be 
done,  but  he  has  not  time  to  attend  to  it.  He  con- 
ceives that  true  economy  in  farming  consists,  not  in 
giving  attention  to  such  small  matters,  but  in  devot- 
ing all  his  time  to  the  large  operations  of  the  farm, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  while  with  his  unwieldy  im- 
plements and  incessant  demands  upon  the  services  of 
his  horses,  he  is  fast  wearing  away  their  strength 
and  usefulness,  his  neighbor  A.  performs  an  equal 
amount  of  Avork,  although  he  does  not  go  to  the  field 
until  an  hour  after  Mr.  B.  A.  prefers  that  his  horses 
should  have  time  to  eat,  well  knowing  their  superior 
strength  and  vigor  in  consequence,  will  enable  him  to 
do  more  work  before  the  dayisover  than  his  penurious 
neighbor  B;  besides  which,  his  implements  are  all  of 
the  latest  improved  kinds,  and  save  not  only  his 
horses,  but  much  valuable  time.  B.  is  fully  aware 
of  the  superiority  of  A's  implements,  but  his 
penuriousness  induces  him  to  cling  to  the  old  ones  so 
long  as  they  can  be  made  to  answer  his  purposes, 
however  badly.  In  many  other  points,  there  are 
discrepancies  in  the  character  of  these  two  men,  I 
might  advert  to  their  crops,  their  mode  of  plowing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  &c.,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  answer  the  object  I  had  in  view  in  troubling  you 
with  this  communication,  viz :  an  earnest  desire  to 
impi-ess  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  readers  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  the  importance,  not  merely  of 
economy  and  industry,  but  of  methodical  economy. — 
My  earnest  desire  is,  that  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  may  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessi- 
ty of  familiarizing  tliemselves,  not  merely  with  the 
physical  details  of  farming,  but  that  they  will  also 
apply  themselves  to  those  branches  of  study  which 
stand  in  intimate  alliance  with  their  daily  pursuits. 
My  neighbor  A,  by  habits  of  close  study  and  obser- 
vation, has  fitted  himself  to  pass  tolerably  correct 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  a  new  theory  or  a  new 
implement ;  while  neighbor  B.  in  a  spirit  of  false 
economy  discards  every  thing  new,  and  clings  to  the 
old  system  with  a  pertinacity  in  this  age  of  progress, 
rather  astonishing.  The  one  is  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  observation  and  true  economical  spirit,  in  in- 
creased wealth  ;  while  the  other  is  realizing  a  bare 
subsistence,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  and  the 
strength  of  his  horses— the  value  of  his  farm  stock, 
and  the  fertility  of  his  soils. 

E.  A.  P. 

Lancaster  co.,  June  16,  1852. 


The  Q,uantity  ol  Nitrogen  in  Wheat,  Corn,  Clover, 

&c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  an  article,  headed  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Journal,  there  are,  I 
think,  some  errors ;  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention. 

It  is  very  important  to  Farmers,  that  scientific 
statements  be  clear  and  intelligible,  otherwise  they 
can  form  but  a  poor  guide  for  their  practical  opera- 
tions. 

The  writer  alluded  to,  in  speaking  of  wheat,  says : 
"  of  the  elementary  ingredients,  nearly  one-fourth 
are  nitrogenous,  appearing  principally  as  gluten  in 
flour." 

This  is  allowing  entirely  too  much  per  centage  o 
nitrogenous   substances.     Prof.  Johnston   gives  the 
nitrogenous  substances  in  wheat  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.     Boussingault  and  Liebig  at  14 .3  per  cent. 

I  know  that  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
substances  has  been  found  in  wheat  when  manured 
with  highly  nitrogenous  substances,  as  urine,  blood, 
etc.;  when  wheat  is  raised  in  gardens,  or  when  south- 
ern varieties  were  analyzed,  as  the  hard  wheat  of 
Africa.  Boussingault  grew  the  same  variety  of 
wheat  in  the  open  field  and  in  a  very  rich  garden :  in 
the  produce  of  the  garden  there  were  21  .94  per  cent 
of  gluten  and  albumen :  in  that  of  the  open  field  no 
more  than  14  .3  per  cent  of  the  same  principles. 

In  the  article  referred  to  the  writer  says :  "Indian 
corn  requires  very  little  nitrogen."  This,  I  think,  is 
an  error.  Indian  corn  contains  (nearly)  as  great  a  per 
centage  of  nitrogen  as  wheat;  and  an  acre  of  corn  con- 
tains far  more  than  an  acre  of  wheat;  and  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  consumed  by  a  crop  per  acre,  is  the  prop- 
er light  for  a  farmer  to  view  it,  in  applying  manure, 
at  least.  If  an  acre  of  corn  really  contains  far  more 
nitrogen  than  an  acre  of  wheat  and  the  farmer  should 
give  to  the  land  but  little  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  his  crop  must  fail  unless  a  sufficient  amount 
be  furnished  to  it  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 

Johnston  gives  the  nitrogenous  principles  in  Indian 
corn,  12  per  cent,  Boossingault  and  M.  Payen  I2i 
per  cent.  But  the  most  complete  analysis  of  Indian 
corn  was  made  by  our  own  countryman,  J.  H.  Sali- 
bury,  and  published  In  a  prize  essay  on  that  subject. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  and  numerous  varieties  were 
submitted  to  a  careful  analysis.  Three  varieties  of 
the  Twelve  Rowed  Flint  contained  an  average  of 
13  .46  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances ;  the  high- 
est of  which,  the  Sioux,  14  .9  per  cent. 

In  the  varieties  of  eight  Rowed  yellow  the  average 
amount  was  15  .1  per  cent.  Five  varieties  of  White 
Flint  11  .27  per  cent.  Four  gourd  Seed  varieties 
9  .38.  The  R,  I.  sweet  corn  19  .32  per  cent.  Three 
varieties  of  pop  corn  13  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. 

The  gourd  seed  it  will  be  seen  contains  less  nitro- 
gen than  the  flint ;   and  of  the  four  gourd  seed  vari- 
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eties  here  given,  the  Virginia  yellow  dent  has  the 
most  (11  .6  per  cent ;)  the  Pennsylvania  yellow  dent 
comes  next  (9  .36  per  cent;)  and  the  large  white 
Kentucky  dent  the  least  (8  .G  per  cent.) 

Fifteen  varieties  of  corn  contained  an  average  of 
13  .89  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

Again  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  it  is  said  : 
"  The  predominating  ingredients  in  red  clover  are 
lime  and  potash,  with  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  sulphur,  but  less  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous 
substances."  If  this  had  read,  the  predominating  in- 
gredients, of  the  asJi  of  clover,  are  lime  and  potash,  it 
would  be  much  clearer ;  for  the  nitrogenous  substan- 
ces in  clover  are  more  than  the  whole  of  the  asJi,  in- 
cluding lime,  potash  &c. 

But  apart  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  clover  contains  but  lit- 
tle nitrogen.  It  is  probably  richer  in  nitrogenous 
substances  than  any  of  the  grasses ;  and  an  acre  of 
clover  hay  contains  far  more  nitrogen  than  an  acre 
of  wheat.  It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  substances,  (which  are  gluten,  albumen 
&c.,  only  about  16  per  cent  of  which  is  nitrogen)  in 
an  acre  ot  the  above  named  crops. 

Gross  produce  and  nitrogenous  substances  en  an 
acre : 

Gross  produce.  Nitrogenous  substances. 

Wheat  25  B.  or  1500  lbs.  185  lbs. 

Wheat  straw       3000  do  40  do 

Total  amt.  of  nitrogenous  substances  

in  one  acre  225  lbs. 

I.  Corn  45  B.    2700  lbs.  324  lbs. 

C.rodder&cob,4500  do  .157  do 


Total  amount  per  acre,  481  lbs. 

Clover  Hay  2  tc>ns  4500  lbs.  420  lbs  Nitrogenous 
substances. 

Thus  we  see  that  an  acre  of  clover  has  really,  near- 
ly twice  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances,  con- 
tained in  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  an  acre  of  corn  more 
than  twice  as  much. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
Boussingault  gives  the  following : 

1st  year  produced  potatoes  which  contained  : 

42  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre 
2d        "  Wheat,  32     "        •'  "      " 

3d        "  C.  Hay,  78     "        "  "      " 

4th       "  Wheat,  40     "         "  "      " 

5th       "  Oats       26     "        "  "      " 

It  thus  appears  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  hay 
on  an  acre  was  more  than  double  as  much  as  that  in 
the  wheat  crop  which  preceded  it :  and  the  nitrogen 
in  the  wheat  crop  which  succeeded  the  clover  was  25 
per  cent  more  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  This 
does  not  corroborate  the  assertion  that  "clover  speedi- 
ly exhausts  the  soil."  The  analysis  of  clover  roots 
and  stubble  proves  that  they  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  the  whole  of  the  wheat  crop,  straw  and  all. 

When  we  consider  that  the  nutritious  properties 
of  plants  both  as  food  and  manure,  are  in  proportion 


to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  clover. 

Boussingault  proved  that  clover,  by  being  sown 
In  pulverized,  burnt  clay,  and  well  watered,  flourish- 
ed and  increased  rapidly  in  nitrogen  ;  but  wheat  in- 
creased little  in  nitrogen. 

Now,  if  clover  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  its  ni- 
trogen from  the  ammonia  in  the  rain:  I  ask,  can  it  be 
so  exhausting  to  the  soil  ?  It  is  true,  clover  contains 
about  7  per  cent  of  ash,  but  as  the  article  alluded  to, 
stxtes,  it  is  principally  lime  and  potash,  which  can 
generally  be  supplied  at  a  small  cost  in  the  form  of 
ashes,  and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

An  acre  of  clover  contains  about  70  lbs.  of  lime, 
and  80  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda — a  few  bushels  of 
lime  and  ashes  would  return  twice  this  amount  to  the 
land. 

Bousslngalt  says  :  "  If  the  second  crop  of  trefoil 
(which  is  the  white  clover,  red  clover  is  still  better,) 
be  plowed  down,  new  fertility  is  imparted  to  the  land  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  amount  ol"  forage  removed 
In  the  first  crop.  '"'  *  *  Clover  leaves  more  resi- 
due (In  form  of  roots  and  stubble)  than  the  potatoe, 
and  on  this  ground  alone  ought  to  favor  the  cereal 
that  folbws  it ;  but  it  has  a,  favorable  influence  otit  of 
all  proportion  with  its  quantity,  contrasting  this 
with  the  residue  of  either  of  the  hard  crops." 

If  clover  was  so  exhausting  to  the  soil,  its  roots  and 
stubble  could  only  lessen  the  amount  of  exhaistion, 
but  instead  of  this,  careful  experiments  prove  thatthe 
crops  which  follow  it,  with  nothing  but  the  roots  and 
stubble  for  a  manure,  are  far  better  than  those  that 
precede  ;  and  we  have  presented  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  writer  on  agricultural  chemistry,  that  the 
soil  will  boar  removing  the  first  crop  of  clover  and 
retain  Its  fertility  with  only  the  second  crop  plowed 
down. 

AVheat,  Indian  corn,  and  clover,  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  to  all 
classes  of  society,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  oc- 
cupy so  much  space  in  the  colums  of  j'our  Journal : 
there  are  numerous  other  facts  corroborating  the 
views  here  presented,  but  lest  this  is  already  too  long 
to  be  carefully  read,  I  shall  conclude. 

L.  11.  Gause. 
Mt.  Airy  Ag.  Inst,,  Germantotcn,  June  4. 


Spent  Tan  Bark. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal, 
I  observed  an  article  from  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents in  Cumberland  county,  detailing  his  method  of 
rendering  spent  tan-bark  available  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  some  one 
had  at  length  taken  hold  of  the  subject,  as  I  deem  it 
worthy  consideration. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  been  In  the 
habit  of  using  spent  tan-bark  in  my  garden,  and 
with  the  very  best  results.     The  soil  on  which  it  was 
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tried  was  a  stiff  clay — altogether  too  stiff  for  success- 
ful gardening.  The  tan  was  procured  from  a  neigh- 
boring tannery,  where  it  had  lain  probably  two  years, 
and  Avas  applied  the  thickness  of  four  inches  over  the 
beds.  It  was  then  spaded  in  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
I  soon  observed  the  difference,  not  only  in  the  soil 
but  in  the  growth  of  vegetables.  A  new  life  seemed 
to  have  been  imparted  to  the  soil.  From  being  stiff 
and  cold  it  became  friable  and  warm,  and  the  vege- 
tables grown  where  the  tan  was  applied,  were  not 
only  more  vigorous  in  growth,  but  several  days  earli- 
er. I  have  strong  faith  in  the  virtues  of  spent  tan, 
and  hope  that  the  ignorant  prejudice  hitherto  enter" 
tained  in  relation  to  it  will  speedily  be  removed. 

York  county,  Pa.,  1852.  E.  Wirt. 

[We  are  glad  that  spent  tan-bark  is  beginning  to 
be  properly  appreciated.  In  a  former  number  we 
recorded  a  small  but  successful  experiment  made 
with  it  in  the  cultivation  of  celery.  Since  then,  wo 
have  had  another  opportunity  ef  testing  its  value. 
When  absent  in  March,  we  wrote  home,  giving  direc. 
tions  to  have  a  particular  bed  well  manured  and 
spaded  for  beans.  Instead  of  the  bed  we  ordered  to 
be  spaded,  the  gardener  selected  another,  and  mis- 
taking our  directions  about  the  manure  to  be  applied, 
gave<  it  a  heavy  coating  of  pretty  well  decomposed 
tan  bark.  Not  having  any  very  great  faith  in  its 
virtues  as  a  manure,  we  were  not  a  little  mortified  on 
our  return  to  find  our  directions  so  lamely  carried 
out.  The  beans,  however,  were  planted,  germinated 
lapidly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  writing,  June  14th, 
are  not  only  in  full  blossom,  but  decidedly  the  most 
tl)rifty  and  vigorous  we  have  seen  this  season.  No 
other  manure  was  applied,  nor  had  any  been  applied 
to  this  bed  for  several  years  previously. 

The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  but  by  the  application  of 
the  tan  has  became  quite  mellow,  and  appears  to  re- 
tain its  warmth  and  moisture  much  better  than  any 
other  bed  in  the  garden. — Ed.] 

"  Goi  'g  to  the  Bottom  of  Things." 

Some  idea  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  por- 
tions of  Iowa,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  received  from  J.  K.  Pratt,  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer,  who  has  located  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cedar  Falls.  lie  says,  "  I  have  not  time 
now,  to  give  you  any  of  the  details  of  my  farming 
operations  here,  but  will  merely  remark,  in  reply  to 
the  advice  of  one  of  your  old  farmer  correspondents, 
'  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil,'  that  his  recommen- 
dation would  not  apply  well  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. Our  parsnips,  beets  and  carrots,  work  on  that 
plan,  and  frequently  go  down  three  or  four  feet  togetto 
the  '  bottom,'  but  always  fail  in  the  attempt,  as  the 
depth  of  soil  is  too  great  for  them  to  penetrate.  It 
is  hard  work  to  get  them  out,  and  I  fear,  if  the  same 
principle  of  going  to  the  bottom  with  the  plow,  were 
adjptcd, 'no  should  hjve  still  harder  work  with  it." 


War  against  the  Curculiu. 

In  our  last,  we  called  attention  to  th«  wide,  and 
still  wider,  spreading  ravages  of  the  curculio.  Since 
then  we  visited  Philadelphia,  where  we  found  the 
stone  fruit  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  growers 
in  despair.  Not  a  single  person  with  whom  we  met 
appeared  to  indulge  the  slightest  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  eradicate  the  pest.  All  appeared  to  have 
settled  down  to  the  firm  but  painful  conclusion  that 
the  curculio  would  eventually  destroy  all  our  stone 
fruits.  Highly  as  we  respect  the  opinion  of  our 
Philadelphia  friends  on  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to 
differ  with  them.  Nil  desperandiim  is  our  motto. — 
We  are  not  yet  prepared  believe  that  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  will  much  longer  be  baffled  by  the 
curculio.  If  the  danger  be  as  imminent  as  they 
represent  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  let  the  battle 
cry  bo  sounded,  and  "  Death  to  the  curculio"  be 
inscribed  on  our  banner.  If  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  our  most  delicious  fruits — our  apricots,  plums 
nectarines,  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  let  us  at  least 
have  the  pleasure  of  striking  a  blow  in  their  defence; 
before  yielding  them  to  this  merciless  foe.  But  how 
shall  we  proceed  ?  Who  shall  be  our  leader  ?  Pro- 
ceed as  you  would  do,  if  night  after  night,  your  fruit 
trees  were  robbed  by  some  mean  fellows.  Watch 
for  them,  until  you  catch  them,  and  when  caught, 
wait  not  to  ascertain  of  how  much  fruit  they  have 
robbed  you,  but  into  the  fire  with  them  at  once.  You 
need  no  leader.  A  system  of  tactics  effectual  in 
curculio  warfare  has  never  yet  been  laid  down.  Let 
every  man  who  has  a  fruit  tree  feel  that  he  is  its  pro- 
tector, and  as  such,  is  duly  authorized  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  every  thing  that  would  injure  his 
charge.  Try  every  thing.  Spread  sheets  beneath 
the  trees,  and  every  morning  early,  shake  down  the 
fruit.  Gather  all  the  fallen  fruit  and  destroy  it  by 
boiling'  or  some  other  effectual  process.  Keep  fowls 
in  the  vicinity  of  your  trees,  and  if  possible,  let  your 
porkers  have  a  chance  at  the  foe.  Try  any  thing  and 
every  thing.  When  one  effort  fails,  do  not  despair ; 
but  make  another,  and  another,  and  still  another, 
until  at  length,  something  will  be  hit  upon,  some  plan 
devised,  by  which  the  enemy  will  be  routed,  and 
peace  and  plenty  restored  to  our  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  Editor. — ^WIU  you  or  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents please  inform  me  what  method  I  shall  adopt  to 
prevent  my  gooseberries  from  mildewing  ?  The 
bushes  appear  thrifty  and  fruit  well  every  year,  but 
the  berries  are  Invariably  destroyed  by  the  mildew. 
An  answer  would  greatly  oblige,  E,  T. 

New  Holland  Pa. 

[Clean  the  grass  thoroughly  beneath   the   bushes, 

and  mulch  with  any  kind  of  material   that  will  not 

prove  injurious  to  the  plant.      Salt  hay,  common 

straw,  long  manure,  spent  tan-bark  or  leaves  will 

answer.     We  have  found  that  a  top  dressing  of  com- 
mon clay  will  effectually  prevent  it. — Ed.] 
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Shading   Plants. 

In  my  younger  days,  when  setting  out  celery 
plants,  we  docked  off  a  number  of  leaves  to  prevent 
their  flagging;  we  shaved  off  the  points  of  our  pink 
pippins  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  reduced  the  leaves 
of  all  cuttings  on  a  similar  principle.  A  grand  hub- 
bub was  created  among  some  of  our  young  minds 
when  a  great  gardener,  now  no  more,  demonstrated 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  leaves  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  formation  of  roots ;  that  the 
stripping  these  leaves  from  a  cutting  was  worse  than 
labor  thrown  away ;  and  mutilating  a  celery  plant 
akin  to  barbarism.  The  youngest  reader  of  this 
work  will  only  require  a  slight  exertion  to  see  thro' 
the  enigma  which  distracted  us  amazingly.  He  will 
perceive  that  as  there  are  two  ways  of  telling  a  story, 
so  the  same  place  may  be  arrived  at  by  many  differ- 
ent routes  ;  the  old  gardener  with  his  somi-savage 
lopping  propensities  was  not  such  a  numskull  after 
all.  He  often  did  the  best,  with  his  limited  means 
and  conveniences.  He  well  knew  that  fine  heathy 
leaves  could  only  be  sustained  by  roots  in  full  action 
and  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  within  reach. 
He  knew  that,  generally  speaking,  neither  cuttings 
uor  celery  plants,  unless  peculiarly  well  treated, 
could  at  once  possess  the  roots  in  action  necessary  to 
sustain  transpiration  a-nd  elaboration  through  so 
many  fine  leaflets,  when  these  were  exposed  to  solar 
agency.  One  sweep  of  his  trusty  knife  lessened  the 
number  of  these  robbers  of  the  stored  up  energies  in 
his  plant  or  cutting,  and  saved  him  many  a  jog-trot 
afterward,  for  seeing  if  all  his  shading-from-sunshine 
paraphernalia  were  put  on  and  taken  off  at  the  right 
and  pi-oper  period.  His  lessening  the  number  of  his 
leaves,  lessened  the  chance  of  obtaining  quickly  a 
sturdy,  healthy  plant,  if  the  necessary  attention  to 
securing  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  shading  from  sun- 
shine could  have  been  attended  to  ;  but  then  he  mar- 
vellously lessened  his  cares  and  troubles  respecting 
them,  so  that  though  he  lost  in  time  he  gained  in  la- 
bor. He  knew  that  these  leaves  evaporated  ;  if  he 
did  know  how,  he  had  not  the  means  to  prevent 
them,  nay  of  making  them  absorb  as  well  as  perspire. 

The  best  gardener  is  he  who  suits  hin  self  to  his 
circumstances,and  makes  the  utmost  possible  of  them. 
Studying  trifles,  he  may  do  things  very  differently 
from  his  next  door  neighbor,  and  3'et,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months,  a  spectator  who  had  never  witnessed 
these  operations  would  imagine  they  had  been  work- 
ing all  along  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  tested, many 
new  discoveries,  and  seeming  differences,  would  re- 
solve themselves,  into  looking  at  an  object  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  The  pages  of  tliie  work  fur- 
nish strong  confirmations,  though  we  can  not  now 
allude  to  them.  Go  beyond  them,  and  what  is  more 
commonly  found  than  this:  "Shade  everthing  in 
bright  sunshine  in  summer,"  says  one.  "Nonsense" 
says  another  ;  shade  not  at  all ;  how  can  you  expect 
your  plants  to  bo  worth  anything,  if  they  receive  not 
the  full  blaze  of  our  sun,  which  even  then  is  not 
80  powerful  as  that  to  which  our  exotics  are  general- 
ly exposed  in  their  own  climes."  "  Shade  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  j'our  plants,  and  your  re- 
quirements from  them,"  says  a  third  ;  and  with  him 
we  coincide:  and,  if  you  cannot  shade,  use  other 
means,  such  as  sprinkling  or  syringing,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  cool- 
ness. "Shade  ever"  in  bright  sunshine  in  summer, 
is  just  as  preposterous  to  us  as  "never  sliade  at  ail." 
Thus,  here  are  a  number  of  cuttings  with  all  their 
leaves   on,  protected    from    the  atmosphere  by  bell- 

{;la88es,  and  enclosed   besides  in   a  pit  or  frame:  al- 
ow them,  even  in  these  circumstances,  the  full  force 


now  of  a  midsummer  sun  ;  and,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  cutting,  the 
leaves  will  droop,  because  they  can  not  derive  mois- 
ture enough  from  the  cutting  to  supply  that  outgoing 
from  their  evaporating  surface: — continue  a  similar 
process  from  day  to  day,  and  death  will  ensue  from 
complete  exhaustion. —  Cottage  Gardener. 

The  Ring-Necked  Pheasant. 

The  Phasianus  Torquatus,  or  ring-necked  Pheas- 
ant, of  which  the  artist  has  given  such  a  life-like 
portrait  from  nature,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Pheasant.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
Brown  Pheasant,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  al- 
most every  preserve  in  England.  The  Cock  should 
weigh  about  three  pounds. 

The  following  paragraph, which  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Nolan,  of  Dublin,  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
desire  to  try  their  skill  in  breeding  and  rearing  this 
beautiful  bird.     He  says: — 

"  The  Pheasant  is  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
most  delicate  when  served  to  the  table.  Its  flesh  is 
considered  the  greatest  dainty.  When  the  old  phy- 
sicians spoke  of  the  wholesomeness  of  anj'  viands,  they 
made  their  comparison  with  the  flesh  of  the  Pheas- 
ant. No  matter  with  what  care  they  have  been  bred 
or  propagated,  they  disdain  the  protection  of  man, 
and  shelter  in  the  thickest  covers  and  remotest  for- 
ests. All  others  of  the  Domestic  Fowl  submit  to  the 
protection  of  man;  but  the  Pheasant  never  has,  pre- 
ferring the  scanty  produce  of  acorns  and  berries  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  a  farm-yard.  The  Hen  Pheas- 
ant, in  a  wild  state,  hatches  and  brings  up  her  brotd 
with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage  ;  but  when 
kept  tame,  she  never  sits  well.  A  substitute  must 
be  found  in  the  clean-legged  Bantam,  the  larger 
Fowl  being  too  heavy  for  the  Chicks.  Her  time  of 
laying  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  if  in  an 
aviary,  the  Eggs  should  be  immediately  removed, 
and  placed  in  dry  bran  or  chaff,  until  you  wish  to  set 
them.  They  are  about  twenty -four  days  coming  out. 
After  the  young  ones  appear,  they  are  not  to  be  fed 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  give  them  hard- 
boiled  Egg,  chopped  tine,  and  mixed  with  oat-meal, 
ant-mou  d,  cheese,  curd,  lettuce  cut  fine,  white  flour 
wetted  with  sweet  milk,  bread  crumbs,  bread  and 
milk,  with  very  limited  drink.  Be  particular  ti)  pre- 
serve them  from  cold  and  moisture.  You  will  have 
to  confine  the  Hen,  so  as  to  prevent  her  eating  their 
food;  and  you  will  have  to  provide  tlioni  with  mag- 
gots. In  the  ncigliborhood  of  Paris,  where  they  rear 
quantities  of  young  Fowl,  for  the  market,  they  pre- 
pare what  they  call  a  ver/H(«ee;-,  by  digging  a  hole 
in  a  dry,  sandy  spot,  in  which  they  place  a  piece  of 
flesh,  which  soon  gets  into  maggots,  with  which  they 
feed  the  young  birds.  My  own  ccrininctr'i^  ot  much 
simpler  and  economic  construction.  I  have  an  earth- 
en pan,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  one  foot  diameter, 
into  which  I  put  some  bran  ;  on  this  I  place  a  piece 
of  liver  or  carrion.  I  cover  it  with  a  common  glass 
cap,  and  phicc  it  in  the  sun.  The  flesh  soon  gets  f  y- 
blown,  and  speedily  creates  quantities  of  nnggots, 
and,  witli  a  long-liandlod  spoon.  I  have  thtm  tliro\\n 
to  the  young  birds.  Thoy  should  not  get  nmre  than 
one  feed  of  those  in  the  div.  The  more  vari(  d  their 
food,  and  the  more  frcqueiitly  nMU'wed,  \\w.  better. 
Fre.-h,  and  a  little  at  a  time.  The  green  leaves  of 
barley  are  excellent.  At  three  months  old,  feed  them 
on  biulcy,  with  a  little  wheat,  bttiled  carr  its,  or  po- 
tatoes, mixed  with  broad  crumbs.  Giv(^  a  small  p:  r- 
tion  of  boiled  rice  during  the  moult.  If  tl  e}'  s'lou'd 
get  the  roup,  give  them  fresh  curd  every  day.  To 
make  alum  curd,  take  new  milk,  as  much   as  your 
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young  birds  require,  and  boil  it  with  a  lump  of  alum, 
so  as  not  to  make  the  curd  hard  and  tough,  but  cus- 
tard-like. A  little  of  this  curd  and  ant's  eggs,  should 
be  given  to  them  twice  a  day,  in  addition  to  their 
other  food.  Keep  their  vessels  clean  ;  and,  if  the 
disease  still  continue,  give  them  every  second  day,  a 
small  dose  of  garlic  in  a  little  fresh  butter.  They 
are  subject  to  be  vent-bound,  which,  if  not  attended 
to,  will  kill  them.  The  remedy  is,  with  a  sharp  scis- 
sors cut  close  the  down  or  feathers  about  the  vent, 
and  anoint  it  with  sweet-oil,  and  be  attentive  that 
it  be  kept  clean,  otherwise  you  cannot  rear  them; 
but,  in  handling  them,  be  particularly  cautious  that 
you  do  it  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  as  the  least 
rough  handling  will  kill  them.  If  they  have  a 
scouring,  the  alum  curd  will  check  it. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  breeding  the  common 
Pheasant  in  a  wild  state  ;  but  to  keep  them  in  an 
aviary,  you  will  have  to  get  a  wire-trellis  in  front,  suf- 
ficiently close  to  prevent  the  sparrows  and  other  birds 
robbing  them  of  their  food.  The  saving  of  the  food 
will  very  soon  compensate  you  for  the  wire-work,  and 
insure  your  Pheasants  being  fed.  At  the  top,  I  would 
prefer  close  net-work  of  moderate-sized  cord,  well 
painted.  The  reason  is,  if  the  birds  get  fluttered, 
thej'  fly  straight  up,  and,  by  a  dash  against  a  hard 
substance,  they  frequently  fall  dead,  but  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  net,  they  receive  no  injury.  Part 
of  the  aviary  should  be  shedded,  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  and  I  would 
recommend  a  retiring-place  for  the  Hens  to  lay  in, 
and  perches  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  I  would 
advise  the  retiring-place  to  be  laid  down  with  clean 
straw,  but  would  prefer  fine  sand  for  their  walking- 
place.  Wheat  and  barley  are  their  best  food,  with 
occasionally  vegetable  matter,  lettuce,  turnip-tops, 
cabbages,  &c.  One  Cock  is  sufiicient  for  three  or 
four  Hens. 


The  Culture  of  Cauliflowers. 

From  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  September,  sow  the 
seed  in  an  open  border.  Let  the  plants  remain  until 
the  20th  of  October,  when  they  will  be  small,  having 
four  leaves.  Plant  them  out  four  inches,  apart  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  where  you  can  protect  them  from  the 
winter's  frost ;  let  them  remain  there  until  the  first 
week  in  January,  then  prepare  your  pit  to  grow  them 
in. 

The  pit  should  be  eight  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep 
in  front,  and  four  at  the  back.  Get  one  load  of  leaves 
and  one  load  of  hot  stable  manure — I  mean  in  this 
proportion  ;  have  the  leaves  and  manure  well  mixed 
a  week  or  two  before  you  intend  to  use  it,and  then  fill 
the  pit  to  what  will  settle  down  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches,  take  then  and  get  your  soil,  old  sod  three 
parts,  and  on 3  part  manure — hog  manure  isthe  best; 
cover  your  bed  over  to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen 
inches,  dig  it  nicely,  then  put  on  the  sashes  and  keep 
them  close  for  three  days,  when  the  little  heat  that 
the  manure  and  leaves  have  created  will  be  sufiicient 
to  give  the  plants  a  start.  This  is  all  that  is  necessa- 
ry, for  if  there  be  too  much  heat,  it  will  spoil  all. — 
Then  mark  out  your  bed,  two  rows  to  each  sash, 
which  should  be  three  feet  ten  inches,  and  two  inch- 
es for  the  wood  of  the  rafters. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  plants  were  pricked- 
out  in  rows,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  up  with  the 
trowel  without  breaking  any  of  the  ball ;  set  them 
five  plants  in  the  row,  and  two  rows  to  each  sash  ; 
you  plant  lettuce  between  each  plant  in  the  row,  and 
a  drill  of  short-top  turnip  radishes  between  them. — 
After  you  have  all  planted,  let  the  sashes  remain 
close  for  a  day  or  two,  when  they  will  begin  to  show 
they  have  taken  to  the  ground.  You  must  then  give 
all  the  air  you  possibly  can,  even  take  the  sashes  en- 
tirely off  in  good  weather.  They  must  be  covered 
every  night  with  straw  mats  and  shutters  until  the  first 
of  March,  or  longer,  according  to  the  season. 
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By  the  10th  of  March  they  will  require  to  be  -vrat- 
ered  twice  a  week ;  leave  off  the  sash  every  day  you 
can  :  by  the  first  of  April  give  plenty  of  water,  and 
by  this  means  you  can  grow  early  cauliflowers  as 
good  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  have  grown 
them  four,  five,  and  nearly  six  pounds.  For  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  as  to  weight,  etc.,  I  refer  you  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  from  1833  until  1837,  both  years  included. 
I  took  the  premium  so  long  as  I  cultivated  the  cauli- 
flower. An  Old  Philadelphia  Gardener. 


The  Siamese  Hog. 


The  Chinese  Hog  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  south- 
eastern countries  of  Asia,  as  Siam,  Cochin  China,  the 
Burman  empire,  Cambodia,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
in  Batavia,  and  other  eastern  islands.  There  are  va- 
rieties of  the  hog  in  India  and  China,  and  hence  the 
occasional  confusion  of  nomenclature  met  with  in 
books  of  natural  history. 

There  are  two  well-marked  varieties  of  the  Chinese 
hog — that  from  Siam,  and  that  from  China  proper. — 
The  chief,  if  not  onl}^  point  of  difference  subsist- 
ing between  them  is,  however,  in  color — the  Siamese 
variety  being  usually  black  and  the  Chinese  white. 
Neither  of  these  hogs,  however,  present  constant  uni- 
formity in  this  respect,  their  color  frequently  varying, 
and  black  hogs  coming  from  China,  while  white  ones 
are  brought  from  Siam.  Even  in  the  same  litter,  pigs 
of  different  colors  have  frequently  been  seen,  and  in- 
stances of  the  occurence  of  2->ie'i  individuals.  In  the 
case  of  all  animals  submitted  to  the  influence  of  do- 
mestication, color  alone  is  by  no  means  a  safe  criter- 
ion in  the  enumeration  of  varieties. 

The  Chinese  hog  is  of  small  size.  His  body  is  very 
nearly  a  perfect  cylinder  in  form ;  the  back  slopes 
from  the  shoulder,  and  is  hollow,  while  the  belly  is 
pendulous,  and  in  a  fat  specimen  almost  touches  the 
ground.  The  ear  is  small  and  short,  inclines  to  be 
semi-erect,  and  usually  lies  rather  backward.  The 
Ijone  is  small,  the  legs  fine  and  short.  The  bristles 
are  so  soft  as  rather  to  resemble  hair.  The  skin  it- 
self i3,  in  the  Siamese  variety,  of  a  rich  copper  color, 
and  the  hair  black,  which  gives  to  the  general  color 


of  the  animal  somewhat  the  effect  of  bronzing.  In 
the  Chinese  variety,  the  color  is  usually  white,  some- 
times black,  and  occasionally  pied.  The  white  sort 
are  deemed  preferable,  from  the  superior  delicacy  of 
their  flesh.  The  face  and  head  of  the  Chinese  pigs 
are  unlike  those  of  aii}"  other  description  of  swine, 
somewhat  resembling  a  calf. 

Both  the  Siamese  and  Chinese  hogs  are  very  good 
feeders,  arrive  early  at  maturity  (a  most  important 
particular  in  any  description  of  live  stock,)  and  feed 
flit,  on  less  food,  and  become  fatter  and  heavier  with- 
in a  given  time,  than  any  of  our  European  varieties. 
The  Chinese  value  the  hog  very  highly;  they  live 
more  upon  pork  than  on  any  other  description  of  an- 
imal food;  and  it  is  said  that  they  even  use  the  milk 
of  the  sow. 

The  Chinese  take  groat  care  of  their  swine,  and  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  food,  feeding  them  at  regular  and  stated  inter- 
vals. They  do  not  permit  them  to  walk,  but  when 
necessary,  have  them  carried  from  one  place  to  anoth- 
er. They  keep  the  beds  and  styes  of  their  hogs  scru- 
pulously dry  and  clean ;  it  is  to  this  attention  that  we 
are  possibly  to  attribute  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Chinese  pork. 

The  Chinese  hogs  that  we  generally  see  in  this 
country  come  principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
brought  thence  as  sea  stock.  It  is  scarely  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  breed  is  not  sufiicicntly  hardy  to 
thrive  in  our  climate.  From  this  circumstance,  wo 
are  compelled  to  limit  the  advantages  we  might  oth- 
erwise derive  from  its  introduction  to  crossing  with 
our  own  coarser  domestic  breeds  of  swine.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  truly  valuable;  and  the  improved  race, 
thus  produced,  is  infinitely  superior  even  to  its  Chi- 
nese progenitor,  the  latter,  in  a  pure  state,  being  too 
small,  and  hence  answering  rather  for  pork  than  ba- 
con, besides  fattening  even  too  easihj.  Both  these 
objections  are  obviated  in  the  cross,  which  has  furth- 
er the  efi"ect  of  restoring  diminished  fecundity. — Rich- 
ardson on  the  Hocj. 


A  HOG  washed  weekly  with  soap  and  a  brush  will 
be  found  to  thrive,  and  put  up  flesh  in  a  ratio  of  at 
least  5  to  3,  in  compai'ison  to  a  pig  not  so  treated. 
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(Hoinmunicatlons. 

Marl  ill  liaucaster  County. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  should  like  to  see  more  attention 
paid  to  the  subject  o^  mineral  and  natural  manures, 
by  the  practical  farmers  who  -write  for  the  Journal, 
than  has  yet  been  given.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
every  large  farm  has,  to  a  great  extent,  within  its 
bounds  the  natural  material  for  its  own  fertilization, 
if  properly  sought  for  and  scientifically  applied  ? — 
The  peat  or  the  black  vegetable  deposit  of  the 
swamps  and  bottoms,  if  carried  to  the  exhausted  up- 
lands— the  sediment  of  dams  and  streams,  if  applied 
to  the  surface  of  meadow,  after  going  through  the 
compost  heaps — even  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  bar- 
ren ridges,  if  mixed  with  the  heavy  and  wet  surface 
of  stiff  fields  underlaid  by  impervious  yellow  clay — 
all  these  changes,  and  many  more  that  might  be 
named,  would  have  the  most  beneficial  efiect.  * 

*  The  following  article  from  Moore's  Rural  New- 
Torker  illustrates  this  idea : 

Mixing  Soils. — Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  farming,  I  had  occasion  to  deepen  a 
well  about  six  or  eight  feet.  The  earth  thrown  out 
was  a  tenacious  blue  clay,  just  damp  enough  to  cut 
into  lumps,  and  adhesive  enough  to  remain  so.  Af- 
ter finishing  the  well,  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
farm  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  deposit  it.  Hav- 
ing a  rare  sandy  knoll  in  one  of  the  fields,  which  was 
not  inaptly  termed  "personal  property,"  from  its  be- 
ing wafted  about  by  every  breeze,  here  to-day,  and 
there  to-morrow,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  clay  would 
hold  the  sand  and  form  a  soil.  I  accordingly  ordered 
it  to  be  d  jposited  there  in  heaps,  the  same  as  if  ma- 
nure. This  was  in  the  summer.  In  the  fall  the 
lumps  were  scattered  over  the  surfixce  and  left  to  the 
action  of  the  rain  and  frost.  In  the  spring  it  was 
found  to  have  broken  down,  crumbled  and  slacked 
like  lime.  These  heaps  were  reduced  and  the  clay 
evenly  spread  over  the  surface.  The  field  received  a 
coat  of  manure,  was  plowed,  and  sown  with  oats  and 
peas.  That  where  the  clay  was  applied,  produced 
the  largest  and  most  vigorous  growth,  of  any  other 
part  of  the  field,  In  the  fall  it  was  sown  Avith  rye, 
and  seeded  with  timothy  and  clover.  The  rye  as 
well  as  the  clover  was  much  more  vigorous  and  heav- 
ier on  that,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  field.  In 
fact,  the  person  who  occupied  the  farm  after  I  left  it, 
informed  me,  that  he  lost  his  crop  of  grass  on  that 
part  in  consequence  of  its  lodging.  Thus  the  person- 
al was  made  real  or  fast  property,  and  remains  so  to 
the  present  day. 

Having  experienced  such  beneficial  effects  from 
mixing  clay  with  sand,  I  was  afterwards  induced  to 
try  what  effect  s?nd  would  have  on  a  rather  retentive 
soil.  The  garden  at  Three  Hills  Farm  is  a  stiff  clay 
loam  resting  on  a  tenacious  clay  sub-soil,  rather  in- 
clining to  moisture.  The  second  year  after  I  pur- 
•  chased  and  took  possession  of  it,  I  caused  a  coat  of 
Band,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth,  to  be  put  on 
one  of  the  squares,  which  was  spaded  in  with  the  ma- 
nure, and  I  had  the  satislaction  to  witness  the  most 
gratifying  and  happy  results — the  crop  on  that  square 
was  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  garden.  Since 
then  I  have  caused  over  five  hundred  one-horse  cart 
loads  of  sand  to  bo  put  in  the  garden,  and  the  effect 
is  still  visible,  aJtbough  the  Band  has  disappeared. — 
Poole. 


It  is  not,  however,  my  object  to  folow  out  this  sub- 
ject in  detail;  but,  in  connexion  with  Lime,  Gypsum 
and  marl,  which  are  the  chief  mineral  manures  used, 
to  state  a  fact  relative  to  the  latter,  Avhich  may  put 
others,  having  more  knowledge  and  time  for  such 
pursuits,  upon  further  investigation. 

About  a  month  ago,  some  workm^en  employed  by 
one  of  the  Supervisors  of  East  Lampeter  Township, 
in  this  County,  while  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a 
small  bridge  on  the  new  road  recently  opened  from 
Cyrus  Miller's  Tavern,  near  the  east  end  of  Witwcr's 
Bridge,  to  Samuel  llanck's  mill,  came  upon  a  bed  of 
what  I  supposed,  being  then  on  the  spot,  to  be  marl. 
The  only  test  at  hand  was  some  common  and  not  very 
strong  vinegar.  When  a  portion  was  thrown  into  this 
acid,  a  strong,  audible,  and  long  continued  effcrves- 
ence  at  once  took  place  ;  and  afterwards  the  applica- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  drug  stores  (one 
part  oil  of  vitriol  to  seven  parts  water)  produced  the 
same  result  in  a  much  more  marked  degree.  There 
is  is  no  doubt  of  this  substance  being  marl — probably 
what  is  called  shell  marl. 

"When  first  thrown  up,  part  of  it  adheres  together 
in  lumps,  like  stiff  clay,  and  part  falls  into  small 
pieces  like  gravel.  In  color  it  is  a  whitish  grey;  and 
when  for  days  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  becomes 
as  hard  as  stiff  yellow  clay  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Its  composition  seems  to  be  about  one-third 
nodules  of  stone,  varying  In  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  a  hulled  walnut,  and  the  residue  a  greyish  clay  or 
marl,  easily  pulverized  in  the  fingers,  freely  efferves- 
cing in  acid,  and  containing  little  grit.  In  fact  this 
portion,  or  two-thirds  of  the  mass,  is  marl  and  is  evi- 
dently composed  of  the  remains  of  shells.  On  being 
broken,  the  nodules  present  a  clean  shining  fracture, 
of  a  brown  or  yellow  color,  with  generally  a  dark 
spot  in  the  centre,  around  which  the  pebble  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  successive  lamintiaon. 

This  deposit — which  was  struck  at  about  three  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  penetrable  about  two  feet  with- 
out reaching  the  bottom — is  situated  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  east  of  the  Conestogo,  and  th6 
same  distance  north  of  Miller's  tavern,  on  both  sides 
of  a  small  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Conestogo  a 
few  yards  north  of  Wltmer's  bridge.  It  has  been 
found  on  the  land  of  Henry  Layman  and  the  subscri- 
ber, and  without  doubt  extcjids  into  that  of  the  heirs 
of  Michael  Metzgar,  deceased. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  good  shell  marl,  and 
as  little  of  its  value  as  a  manure.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  it  will  be  found  in  sufiiclent  body  to  pay 
the  cost  of  opening  the  soil  and  working  It.  But 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  presence  of  even  a  small  deposit  at 
one  point  in  the  county,  would  seem  to  indicate  its 
existence  at  other  localities,  in  probably  larger  quan- 
tity ;  and  should  cause  observant  farmers  never  to 
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lose  sight  of  a  new  or 


strange  looking  substance, 
without  attempting  to  learn  its  qualities  and  uses. 

I  send  you  a  lump  of  this  substance  for  inspection 
and  analysis,  by  some  one  with  more  skill  than  my- 
self. Tno.  IT.  BuRRowES. 

Lancaster,  June,  1852. 

Agricultural  Nuisances,  No.  lO. 

THORXY     CLOT-BUR,    PRICKLEY    CLOT-BUR.    BUR  THISTLE. 

Xanthium  strumarium,  Linn. 
Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Xan- 
thos,  yellow  ;  because  it  was  used,  according  to  An- 
thos,  to  die  the  hair  yellow.  Botanists  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  proper  place  for  this 
plant.  Linnoeus,  in  his  Artificial  System,  placed  it 
in  his  21st  class,  Moncccia,  and  5th  order  Feniandria, 
but  it  is  now  generally  put  in  the  17th  class  Syngene- 
sia,  and  4th  order  Polygamia  Necessaria. 

In  the  Natural  System  almost  every  writer  has  as- 
signed it  a  new  situation,  but  Torrey  &  Grey  in  their 
Flora  of  North  America  have  placed  in  it  their  74th 
order  Compositce,  Tribe  Seneciodece,  sub-tribe  Melam- 
podinea,  and  under  Division,  Ambrosidce,  where  it 
appears  to  properly  belong. 

Nine  species  are  known,  two  of  these  are  natives 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  one  under  consideration 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  a  vile 
pest  indeed.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try in  the  South,  from  whence  it  has  extended  itself 
in  every  direction.  In  1820,  it  made  its  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  near  Philadelphia  ;  in  1835,  it  was 
found  in  Chester  county ;  in  1840,  I  found  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wrightsville,  York  county,  and  now  it  is 
found  along  the  river  as  high  up  as  Clinton  county. 

Its  obnoxious  character  is  but  little  remote  from 
the  Canada  Thistle,  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken. 
It  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  is  much  branch- 
ed.    The  leaves  are  one  to  three  inches  long,  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  egg  shaped 
but  tapering  to  a  point ;   the  upper  surface  is  pale 
green ;  the  under  surface  covered  with  short  hairs  of 
a  grey  color.     The  foot  stalk  is  short,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  three  forked  spine,  each  about  an  inch 
long,  and  very  sharp,  of  a  pale  utraw  color. 
'.    The    sterile   and   fertile   flowers   occupy  different 
heads,  which  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  the  heads  nearly  the  shape  of  a  guinea's  egg, 
but  small,  covered  with  hooked  prickles  which  form 
a  rough  bur.     These  burs  often  get  into  the  fleece  of 
sheep  during  winter,  and  almost  ruin  it.     The  whole 
plant  is  extremely  objectionable  and  quite  difficult  to 
eradicate,  if  not  prevented  from  perfecting  its  seed. 
It  is,  however,  an  annual,  and  if  kept  mowed  down, 
will  in  a  few  years  disappear,  but  a  great  coarse  thor- 
ny weed,   four  feet  high,  producing  thousands  of 
seeds  requires  some  energy  to  be  kept  in  subjugation, 
but  let  it  bo  promptly  eradicated  whenever  it   first 
appears.  ^  J.  M.  M'Minn. 

Unionxdllc,  Centre  co..  Pa. 


Cultivation  of  Tomatoes. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Since  the  once  despised  tomato  has 
grown  to   be  a  general   favorite,  a  remark  or   two, 
tending  to  promote   its  successful  growth  and   early 
ripening  may  perhaps  not  prove  uninteresting.     For 
many  years    I  have   cultivated   this  delightful  and 
wholesome  vegetable,  having  formed  a  partiality  for 
it,  long  befi)re  it  became  so  general  a  favorite  as  now 
and  am  fully  satisfied  that  most  of  the  improvements 
in  its  culture,  suggested  by  those  who  appear  desi- 
rous of  seeing  their  names  in  print,  are   in  fact  no 
improvements  at  all.     To-day  a  reformer  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  them,  tells  us,  that  the  tomato  flourishes 
no  where  so  well  as  in  the  very  poorest  soil.    To-mor- 
row  another  with   equal   pertinacity,  assures   us   a 
deep,  rich   loam  is  decidedly  the  best.     A  third  ad- 
vises the  pinching  off  of  the  side  stems  as  rapidly  as 
they  appear.     Now  for  my  part,  I  have  found,  after 
some  fifteen  years  cultivation,  that  soil  of  a  middling 
quality  not  only  produces  the  thriftiest  vines,  but  the 
best  flavored  fruit ;  and  I   have  learned  moreover, 
that  the  pinching  off  of  the  side  stems,  &c.,  while  it 
may  possibly  bring   the  fruit  to  a  sickly,  decaying 
maturity  a  few  days  earlier,  also  gives  it  an  unpleas- 
ant acidity.      Pruning  tomatoes,  like  cutting  away 
the  leaves  of  the   grape  vine,  to  give  the  cluster  a 
chance  to  see  the  sun  more  frequently  and  for  a  long- 
er time,  is  a  violation  of  one  of  nature's  laws,  and  as 
such  cannot  but  be  attended  with  bad  results.    Here 
is  my  plan,  which  is  natural  and   consequently  sim- 
ple, and  by  pursuing  it  steadily,  I  find  that  my  to- 
matoes are  just  as  early  as  those  cultivated  by  some 
of  my  neighbors  upon  the  improved  plans. 

My  plants  are  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  I  sow  them 
thin  in  order  that  the  plants  may  grow  strong.  If 
by  chauco  they  are  sown  too  thickly  in  one  spot,  I 
thin  them  out  at  once,  while  they  are  very  small.— 
This  gives  me  stout,  stocky  plants  which  do  not  re- 
nuire  to  be  transplanted  into  other  frames  to  strength- 
en, and  lose  by  the  transplanting  all  they  have  gain- 
ed in  the  frame.  So  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit, 
I  set  them  out  on  the  south  side  of  a  close  board 
fence,  planting  them  quite  close  to  the  fence.  This 
o-ives  the  branches  the  benefit  of  the  warm  sun  near- 
ly  the  whole  day  ;  while  the  roots  penetrating  tc  the 
cool  moist  soil  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fence  take 
up  the  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  plant, 
readily  and  rapidly.  So  soon  as  they  are  too  large 
to  stand  without  assistance,  I  lay  ssme  brush  in  front 
of  them  which  keeps  them  from  tlie  ground  ;  and 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  planted  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  fence,  the  branches  all  tend  southward, 
thus  giving  the  fruit  the  benefit  of  a  full  exposure  to 
thfi  warm  sun.  By  this  simple  plan,  I  secure  large, 
well  flavored  and  early  tomatoes.  Thorough  hoeing 
every  two  or  three  days  is  far  better  than  pinching 
oS"  the  leaves  or  branches.  E.  A.  Stilling. 

Lover  Dublin  twp.,  Montgomery  co. 
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The  Ruta-Baga  or  Swedes  Turnip. 

Mk.  Editor  :  It  has  frequeutly  been  a  source  of 
surprise  to  me  that  greater  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Iluta-Baga  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  observed  in  several  former  num- 
bers of  the  Journal,  that  you  have  pressed  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  attention  of  your  readers,  but  thus  far, 
with  seemingly  little  effect.  In  calling  attention  to 
the  subject,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  any 
thing  I  may  be  able  to  say  in  behalf  of  Ruta  baga 
culture,  vrill  have  any  greater  effect,  than  what  you 
have  already  said,  but  as  "constant  dropping  wears 
away  stones,"  so  the  frequent  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  to  this  important  subject  may  at 
length  have  the  desired  effect. 

Without  being  able  to  speak  with  certainty,  my 
own  impression  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
no  crop  taken  from  thesoil  leaves  it  in  finer  condition 
for  the  succeeding  one,  it  imparts  to  it  also,  a  singu- 
lar degree  of  fertilitj-.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  but 
my  own  experience  has  taught  me  to  know,  that  the 
crop  succeeding  the  ruta-bagas.  always  appears  to  do 
better  than  any  other  on  my  farm.  Perhaps  the  in- 
creased fertility  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  I 
always  leave  a  considerable  portion  of  the  turnips  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter,  for  the  use  of  my 
sheep,  thus  creating  a  large  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  the  decomposition  of  which  adds  much  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  when,  (as  alwaj's 
should  be  the  case)  this  large  supply  of  vegetable 
matter  is  made  available  as  a  fertilizer  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate  dose  of  lime. 

But  apart  from  any  advantages  the  ruta-baga  crop 
may  bs  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  there  are  oth- 
er and  far  more  important  considerations  in  favor  of 
its  general  cultivation. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  previous  to  the  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  root  crops  in  England,  that 
country  was  supposed  to  have  reached  the  utmost 
limits  of  its  capacity  for  supporting  cattle ;  but 
that  subsequently,  it  has  been  satisfixctorily  proven, 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  turnip  its  capacity  in  this 
particular  has  been  more  than  trebled.  Does  not  this 
fact  speak  volumes  to  those  who  are  complaining  of 
a  want  of  manure  sufficient  to  keep  their  soil  in  good 
tilth  ?  If  by  the  almost  universal  introduction  of 
turnip  culti\ation  into  England,  her  powers  of  sup- 
porting cattle  have  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one,  why  may  not  the  same  results  follow,  in 
the  United  States  ?  They  would  as  certainly  follow, 
as  that  summer  follows  spring. 

The  earlincss  and  severity  of  our  winters  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  ruta-baga.  But  this  objection  I  cannot  deem  a 
valid  one,  as  they  have  ample  time  to  mature  before 
the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  if  buried  in  pits  or 
stored  away  in  cellars,  with  the  proper  degree  of  ven- 
tilation, they   will   keep   well    during  the    winter ; 


the  ruta-baga  being  less  suljject   to  decay  than   any 
of  the  other  varieties  of  the  turnip. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  will  merely  advert 
to  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  our  farmers 
would  derive  from  the  extensive  cultivation  of  this 
crop.  It  leaves  the  ground  in  a  clean  state,  admira- 
bly adapting  it  to  the  crop  which  is  to  follow.  In 
those  sections  of  our  State,  which  are  conceded 
to  be  amongst  the  best  sheep  growing  districts 
in  the  United  States,  the  ruta-baga  would  cer- 
tainly prove  an  invaluable  crop.  Again,  where  the 
farmer  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  dry  food  for  his 
cattle  during  the  winter,  they  rarely  thrive  so  well, 
or  are  so  strong  and  healthy  as  when  they  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  succulent  food,  such  as  the  ruta- 
baga. That  they  possess  fattening  qualities  is  at- 
tested by  the  large  number  of  cattle  now  fattened  up- 
on them  and  straw  alone,  in  England.  But  apart 
from  these  evidences  of  their  value,  there  is  another 
consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  The  farm- 
er who  cultivates  turnips  for  his  stock  is  enabled  to 
increase  not  only  the  number  of  his  cattle,  but  what 
is  of  still  greater  value,  the  size  of  his  manure  heap, 
and  consequently,  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  June  is 
the  month  in  which  the  ruta-baga  should  be  sown, 
though  many  prefer  the  early  part  or  middle  of  July. 
In  the  Rural  New  Yorker  of  June  17th,  I  find  an 
excellent  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ruta-baga, 
which  might  aid  somewhat  in  convincing  your  read- 
ers of  the  utility  of  the  crop,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  cultivMed. 


Emanuel  Landis. 


Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 


CULTIVATION    OF     RUTA     BAGAS. 

A  rich  mellow  soil  is  required, — they  delight  in 
deep  sandy  moulds,  and  new  ground,  grass-swards, 
or  clover  leys,  are  well  suited  to  their  production. — 
Liberally  manured  and  well  cultivated,  such  soils 
will  produce  heavy  crops, — from  eight  hundred  to 
one  tliousand  bushels  per  acre  have  often  been  raised 
in  favorable  seasons.  The  value  of  the  crop  and  the 
ease  of  its  culture  is  much  increased  by  careful  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  groiind  should 
be  plowed  very  deeply,  and  if  it  be  sward-ground, 
then  thoroughly  harrowed,  or  better,  if  worked  with 
the  wheel  cultivator  until  it  is  in  fine  tilth,  with  at 
least  four  inches  of  surface  mould  above  the  undis- 
turbed sod.  Fifteen  or  twenty  loads  of  well  rotted 
manure  should  be  applied  to  an  acre,  either  during 
the  harrowing  and  working,  so  as  to  have  it  well  in- 
termixed Aviththe  soil, — or,  after  it  is  performed,  fur- 
row the  ground  about  twenty  inches  apart,  and  place 
two  thirds  of  the  quantity  of  manure  in  the  furrows, 
then  cover  with  the  plow,  harrow  lightly  lengthwise, 
and  drill  in  your  seed  with  some  cirill  machine 
(Ilalluck's  hand  drill  will  do  it,)  on  the  ridges  thus 
formed.  If  you  have  no  drill  a  lino  can  be  traced 
about  an  inch  deep  on  the  top  of  the  furrow  and  the 
seed  sown  from  the  hand,  or  a  horn  or  cup  with  a 
small  hole  to  permit  its  escape  in  proper  quantities. 
It  shonld  then  be  carefully  covered  with  earth.  If 
the  manure  is  spread  broad-cast,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  ridge  the  ground,  though  it  is  often  practiced. — 
About  one  pound  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre. 
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When  the  plants  come  up  they  should  be  dusted 
with  lime,  ashes  or  soot,  which  not  only  assists  their 
growth,  but  serves  as  a  partial  protection  from  in- 
sects. If  the  fly  is  likely  to  be  very  injurious,  a 
sprinkling  of  fish  oil  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  pro- 
tection. 

The  cultivation  should  be  similar  to  that  of  car- 
rots, &c., — careful  and  thorough,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  weeds  and  grass,  and  keeping  the  soil 
mellow  and  open  to  the  influence  of  air,  rain  and 
sunshine.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  in  the  rows 
to  about  eight  inches  apart,  so  that  they  may  have 
full  room  (if  they  will,)  to  attain  that  diameter.  If 
the  seed  fiiils  to  come  up  in  some  places  tlie  plants 
may  be  transplanted  from  the  thicker  portions,  and 
if  done  with  care  in  damp  weather,  they  will  make 
an  equal  growth  with  the  others. 

The  ruta  baga  should  be  harvested  before  freezing 
weather,  though  slight  frosts  Avill  not  hurt  them. — 
They  may  be  kept  in  cellars,  hurried  in  pits,  or  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  earth  in  heaps,  in  the  fleld,  and 
if  properly  done,  and  ventilation  allowed,  will  keep 
without  difficulty  through  the  winter.  For  late  win- 
ter and  spring  feeding  thoy  are  "just  the  article." — 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Br  ds  and  liOoking  Glasses. 

Mk.  Editor  :  A  paragraph  which  had  its  origin 
somewhere  in  the  East,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers,  in  which  the  writer  strongly  recommends 
the  use  of  looking  glasses  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ning  birds  from  fruit  trees.  Having  a  number  of 
young  cherry  trees,  (in  bearing  this  season  for  the  first 
time,)  and  being  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  fruit  they  bore,  I  tried  several  devi- 
ces to  frighten  away  the  birds,  who  were  making 
terrible  havoc  amongst  them  ;  but  all  my  attempts 
were  failures.  At  length  the  looking  glass  remedy 
was  thought  of,  and  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  bro- 
ken looking  glass  of  good  size  was  procured.  These 
I  suspended  .as  per  direction,  in  various  parts  of 
the  trees,  fastening  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
slightest  breeze  would  cause  them  to  turn.  Having 
arranged  them  all  very  nicely,  I  sat  down  under  a 
neighboring  tree  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  ter- 
rible fright  in  store  for  the  little  feathered  thieves. 
Presently  a  male  robin  alighted  on  one  of  the  trees, 
and  much  to  my  surprise  and  chagrin,  proceeded  as 
leisurely  to  j^luck  a  cherry,  as  though  no  such  thing 
as  looking  glasses  were  hanging  aroun  1.  A  black- 
bird came  next,  and  followed  the  example  of  the 
the  robin,  and  immediately  after  him,  a  small  flock 
of  those  arrant  thieves — cherry  birds.  Had  each 
one  taken  a  cherry  and  with  it  his  departure,  I 
could  have  borne  it,  but  the  scamps  instead  of  acting 
thug,  perched  themselves  near  the  finest  clusters,  and 
selecting  the  ripest,  commenced  pecking  them  most 
unmercifully,  the  looking  gla:Ses  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Seeing  this,  I  gave  up  in  despair, 
firmly  convinced  that  either  the  birds  in  our  vicinity 
were  not  easily  frightened,  or  that  the  looking  glass 
experiment  was  a  humbug.  * 


This  is  the  farmer's  busy  season. 


Apples  for  Swine, 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  there  is  fair  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  apples  this  season,  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  whether  thej- do  or  do  not  contain  fattening 
qualities  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  them  profita 
blc  as  food  for  swine,  is  entitled  to  a  passing  consider- 
ation. Various  statementsin  regard  to  their  value  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  ;  but  no  definite 
fixed  method  of  rendering  them  most  available  has 
yet  met  my  eye.  After  an  experience  of  several 
3'ears,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
they  possess  fattening  qualities,  the^  do  not  possess 
them  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  alone,  they  can  be  used  with  success  in  fattening 
hogs.  Hogs  will  sometimes  thrive  well  upon  them, 
and  at  other  times  will  lose  flesh  if  confined  to  them 
exclusively  as  food. 

Three  years  since,  having  an  abundant  crop,  I  con- 
cluded to  test  their  value  as  food  in  various  ways. — 
First,  I  tried  them  in  their  natural  state,  as  they 
came  from  the  orchard.  For  a  short  time  the  hogs 
devoured  them  greedily  ;  but  I  soon  f  und  out  that 
they  tired  of  them,  and  that  even  when  they  ate  them 
most  greedily,  did  not  thrive.  I  next  threw  them  into 
the  hogsheads  in  which  my  slops  were  kept,  permit- 
ting them  to  remain  there  for  several  days  before  us- 
ing ;  by  which  time  many  of  them  (especiallj'^  those 
partially  decayed  when  thrown  in)  were  well  satura- 
ted '.vith  the  slop-water.  They  were  then  fed ;  but  the 
hogs  did  not  thrive  any  better  than  before  the  apples 
were  given  them.  I  then  erected  a  temporary  boiler  in 
Avhich  the  apples  were  placed, mixed  with  about  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  corn  meal  I  usually  fed  the  hogs. 
The  whole  was  then  boiled,  until  the  apples  were 
soft  enough  to  be  broken,  by  stirring — they  being  of 
the  sour  kind.  This  mixture  was  then  fed  in  th 
same  quantity  as  the  meal  mixture  alone,  had  been 
formerly.  On  this  food  the  hogs  grew  larger  and 
fatter,  observing  which,  I  persevered  in  it  until 
killing  time,  when  I  found  them  in  quite  as  good  con- 
dition, I  think,  as  I  could  have  had  them  by  feeding 
them  in  the  usual  way.  By  this  plan  I  saved  one- 
half  my  corn  meal  at  the  expense  of  the  wood  ne- 
cessary to  boil  the  apples.  Whether  any  thing  was 
saved  by  the  experiment,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
as  I  kept  no  account  of  the  wood  burned.  From  the 
above  experiment  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  apples 
in  their  natural  or  raw  state,  do  not  possess  sufficient 
nutrition  to  fatten  swine ;  but  that  if  steamed  or 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  meal,  they  may  be  used  to 
advantage,  provided  wood  is  not  too  high  is  price. 

Robert  Tvsox. 
Westmoreland  Co.,  June  18,  1852.    * 


A  Iietter  from  Butler  Couutj-. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Our  farmers  have  at  length  become 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  taking  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  old  fiisLioncd  mode  of  tilling  the 
soil.      This  has  long  been  needed  in  our  county,  and 
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is  none  the  less  gratifying  because  somewhat  behind 
our  eastern  brethren.  "  Poor  Butler"  is  the  title  usu- 
ally given  our  country,  and  I  am  led  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  efforts  which  are  now  making  will  result 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  those  principles 
upon  which  successful  agriculture  alone  can  rest, 
and  the  redemption  our  character  from  the  stigma 
which  hangs  upon  it. 

The  system  heretofore  pursued  in  this  section  of 
country,  has  been  that  familiarly  known  as  the  "skin- 
ning system,"  or  in  other  words,  taking  every  thing 
that  can  be  got  from  the  soil;  and  returning  as  little 
as  possible  to  it.  For  a  number  of  years  nature 
winked  at  these  plunderlngs  from  her  stores,  and 
good  naturedly  supplied  the  hungry  demand,  so  long 
as  she  had  the  power  ;  but  at  length  wearied  with 
the  unreasonable  demands  made  upon  her,  she,  in 
common  parlance,  "shut  down,"  and  now  our  far- 
mers are  compelled  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
serve  to  repair  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
These  remarks  will  not  of  course  apply  to  all,  as  wo 
have  some  excellent  farmers  in  our  county,  who  for 
a  series  years  have  been  laboring,  and  successfully 
too,  on  the  proper  plan. 

The  first  step  towards  improvement  in  every  de- 
partment of  life,  is  to  discover  that  we  have 
been  acting  upon  wrong  principles.  Having  learned 
our  error,  we  are  striving  to  correct  it.  We  have  de- 
termined to  deal  more  fairly  with  mother  earth,  by 
restoring  at  least  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
which  we  have  been  robbing  her ;  fully  convinced 
that  she  is  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  and  will  not  give  the 
"  cold  shoulder"  to  our  efforts.  Hoping  that  the 
more  general  introduction  of  the  Farm  Journal  will 

serve  to  help  us  in  our  good  resolves.     I  am  yours, 

Tnos.  J.  Layton. 

Scrub  Grass,  Butler   Co.,  Fa. 

"  Ferseverando  omnia  vincU,"  friend  Layton.  Get 
your  Society  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  men, 
though  there  be  but  half  a  dozen — men  who  are  not 
afraid  to  undertake  a  great  reform,  and  having  hav- 
ing undertaken  it,  will  see  it  through.  "  There  is  a 
better  day  coming"  for  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  light,  we  trust,  will  be  shed  as  fully  upon 
"  Poor  Butler,"  as  you  term  your  county,  as  upon 
any  other  county.  Introduce  the  Farm  Journal,  and 
you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  our  best 
farmers,  as  well  as  of  our  own  feeble  efforts  in  your 

behalf.  Let  us  hear  more  frequently  from  you,  in- 
forming us  what  progress  you  are  making. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  society  occurred  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  15th,  1852,  in  the  Chinese 
Saloon,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  V.  P., 
in  the  chair.  The  Exhibition  on  this  occasion  was 
very  interesting  and  the  displav  excellent,  consisting 
of  four  large  contributions  of  green  house  plants — 
an  extensive  display  of  Strawberries  and  Cherries,and 
two  long  tables  of  forced  Vegetables.  The  collec- 
tion of  plants  from  C.  Cope's  houses  contained  some 


tliirty  choice  specimens — Lobelia  racemosa,  a  new 
plant  seen  for  the  first  time  ;  a  fine  and  well  grown 
specimen  of  the  Cuphea  platycentra,  a  large  Aga- 
panilms  umbcUaius,  Gongora  macidata.  Fuchsias  in  -J 
variety,  select  Verbenas,  Geraniums  etc.;  also  anoth-  ^k 
er  cut  flower  of  the  famed  Victoria  regia,  and  many 
of  the  night  blooming  cereus.  From  Frederick  Len- 
nigs — a  fine  plant  of  Allamanda  cathartica,  Clere- 
dendrum  devoiiiense,  Cijrtoccras  rejlexa.  Begonias, 
Ili/drangeas,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  in  all  about  2  . 
dozen  specimens.  From  Robert  Buist's — many 
choice  fancy  Geraniums,  fine  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Angelonia,  Rondeletia,  together  nearly  twenty  plants. 
Peter  Raabe's  table  contained  numerous  seedling 
Verbenas  remarkably  fine  and  choice.  The  floral 
designs,  Bakets  and  Boquets,  by  John  Miller  garden- 
er to  C.  Cope,  Robert  Kilvingston  and  others,  were 
very  showy.  The  fruits,  however,  were  the  attrac- 
tion and  decidedly  tempting ;  the  display  of  Straw- 
berries from  Jos.  S.  Loverings's  has  not  been  sur- 
passed on  any  former  occasion,  consisting  of  the 
Iowa,  Burr's  Pine,  Keene's  and  Ilovey's  Seedlings : 
from  Gerhard  Schmitz  another  seedling  of  merit, 
fine  in  flavor,  large  in  size  and  rich  in  depth  of  color- 
ing, he  has  named  it  the  "  Pennsylvania  ;  and  from 
C.Cope'sfine  Ilovey's  Seedling.  Cherries  were  shown 
by  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James  Dun  das,  Isaac  >■ 
B.  Baxter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith,  and  T.  P.  James,  the 
May  duke  variety,  and  Robert  Cornelius  the  Bleed- 
ing heart  variety.  The  tables  of  vegetables  were 
from  C.  Cope's  and  R.  Cornelius'  gardens  and  were 
creditable  to  their  gardeners. 

Premiums  awarded  were  as  follows  : 

By  the  Committee  on  plants  and  flowers  :  Plants 
in  pots,  for  the  best  and  most  interesting  collection, 
to  Thos.  Meehan,  gardener  to  C.  Cope ;  for  the  sec- 
ond best,  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  to  Fred.  Lennig; 
for  the  third  best,  to  Wm.  Mcintosh,  foreman  to 
Robert  Buist. 

Boquet  design  :  for  the  best,  to  John  Miller,  gar- 
dener to  Jos.  S.  Lovering ;  for  the  second  best,  to 
Thos.  Meehan ;  for  the  best  hand  Boquet,  to  the 
same  ;  for  the  best  formed  of  indigenous  flowers,  to 
the  same :  Basket,  for  the  best  formed  of  cut  flowers 
to  Robt.  Kilvington,  for  the  2nd  best -to  Thos.  Mee- 
han ;  and  for  the  best  formed  of  indigenous  flowers 
to  the  same  ;  and  a  special  premium  of  two  dollars, 
to  Peter  Raabe  for  a  fine  display  of  Seedling  verbe- 
nas— and  notice  a  number  of  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  night-blooming  cereus,  and  a  new  plant,  the 
Fhacelia  setosa,  grown  from  California  seed  by  Wm. 
Ilobson. 

By  the  Committee  on  fruits:  Straicberries,  for  the 
best,  the  "Pennsylvania"  to  Gerhard  Schmitz  :  fi)r 
the  second  best,  the  Ilovey's  seedling,  to  John  Mil- 
ler, gardener  to  J.  S.  Lovering.  Cherries  for  the  best, 
the  May  duke  to  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James 
Dundas ;  for  the  second  best,  the  May  duke,  to  Isaac 
B.  Baxter.  The  Commtttee  observe  the  Strawberries 
were  remarkably  fine  and  of  great  size. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetabtes :  Vegetables,  for 
the  best  display  by  a  private  gardener  to  Thos.  Mee- 
han, gardener  to  C.  Cope ;  for  the  second  best,  to 
Thos.     Meghran  gardener  to  Robert  Cornelius. 

On  motion  ordered  that  Delegates  to  represent  the 
Society  in  the  "  National  Agricultural  Convention," 
about  to  convene  in  the  city  of  Washington,  be  ap- 
pointed ;  when  the  Chair  named  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Messrs.  David  Landreth,  Dr.  Robert  Hare, 
•John  Price  Wetherill,  Robert  Robinson  Scott,  Clay- 
ton B.  Rogers,  and  Thomas  Hancock. 

Four  resident  members  were  elected.  On  motion 
adjourned.  Thos.  P.  James,  Rec.  Sec. 
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THE  PARM  JOURNAL. 

Agents. 

The  Farm  Joufxal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,    South  3d  St.,  principal  agent  for 
Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  Spangler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Spangler,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Geo.  Bergner,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

H.  Miner,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Shrtock,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Rawlins,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  L.  AV^arfield,  York  Pa. 

and  of  Booksellers  generally. 


500  AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por 
tion  of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  We  therefore  invite 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
(postpaid)  on  the  subject;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 

Premium  liist  of  the  State  Society. 
We  had  hoped  to  present  to  our  readers  this  month, 
the  Premium  list  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ; 
but  have  been  disappointed.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  not  already  been  issued.  The  lists  of 
the  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  other  State 
Societies,  have  been  before  the  public  for  some 
time  past.  The  earlier  the  day  of  publication,  the 
greater,  in  all  probability,  the  display  will  be  ;  as  the 
the  premiums  offered  are  strong  incentives  to  exer- 
tion. In  a  little  more  than  three  months  the  Fair 
will  be  held,  and  every  hour  of  that  time,  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  persons  who  desire  to  compete  for 
premiums,  to  prepare  the  articles,  get  their  stock  in 
goodcondition,&c.  We  are  authorized  to  statethat  the 
premiums  will  be  much  more  liberal  this  year  than 
last,  so  that  the  inducements  to  compete  for  them 
will  be  stiU  stronger. 


National  Agricultural  Convention. — A  circular 
emanating  from  a  majority  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Societies  of  the  United  States,  and  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  Agriculture  throughout  the  U.  States,  invit- 
ing them  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  June,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  National  Agricultural  Society,  was  re- 
ceived at  too  late  a  date  to  admit  of  insertion  in  our 
last.  Now  it  is  too  late,  yet  we  hope  the  objects  con- 
templated by  those  who  are  moving  the  matter,  will 
be  fully  realized.  Every  movement  of  this  kind  is 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  Agriculture, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  encouraged.  Wo  will  lay 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  before  our  readers 
in  our  next. 


Acknowledgments. 

Cochin  China  Fowls.  Mr.  Charles  Sampson  of 
West  Roxborough,  Mass.,  has  our  thanks  for  a  pair 
of  very  superior  Cochin  China  pullets,  of  his  own  im- 
portation. They  are  beautiful  fowls,  and  thus  far 
have  proven  themselves  excellent  layers.  Mr.  S.  has 
a  few  of  these  fowls  for  sale  at  $10  per  pair.  If  any 
of  our  friends  desire  a  sight  of  them,  they  can  be 
gratified  by  calling  at  our  residence. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Rogers,  dealer  in  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Seeds,  &c.  29  Market  street,  Philadelphia,ha8 
sent  us  one  of  his  "  Cast  Steel  Extending  Point 
Ploics,"  and  also  one  of  his  Expanding  Cultivators. 
They  are  remarkably  well  finished  implements  and 
so  far  as  a  mere  examination  of  them,  without  trial, 
enables  us  to  judge,  well  adapted  to  do  good  work. — 
A  plow  of  this  same  kind  was  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  where  it  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion :  but  from  the  fact  that  no  person  was  present 
to  have  its  merits  tested,  no  report,  we  believe  was 
made  concerning  it.  We  shall  have  a  fair  trial  given  it, 
and  will,  at  a  future  day,  notice  its  work.  Plows  of 
this  kind  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Steinman's  Hard- 
ware Store,  the  only  agency  for  the  sale  of  them  in 
Lancaster. 

The  Cultivator,  a  cut  of  which  we  give,  is  we  think 
a  good  implement,  differing  somewhat  from  the  Cul- 


tivators in  general  use.  The  arrangement  for  ex- 
panding or  contracting  its  width  is  very  complete. — 
The  teeth,  too,  differ  from  the  old  kinds  ;  some  (as 
represented  in  the  cut,)  being  of  the  form  of  small 
plows,  others  of  the  usual  shape,  excepting  the  part 
nearest  the  frame,  which  is  wider,  and  better  calcula- 
ted, wo  think,  to  effect  a  more  complete  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  soil.  Mr.  Stcinman  has  the  Cultivators 
for  sale  also. 
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A  visit  to  the  residence  of  Caleb  Cope,  Esq. 

Availing  ourselves  of  a  few  leisure  hours,  vrhilo  on 
a  visit  to  PJiiladelpliia  during  the  last  month,  we 
made,  by  invitation,  a  flying  Irip  to  the  beautiful 
country  seat  of  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.,  near  Tacony,  We 
found  the  gentlemanly  proprietor  at  home,  and  as  we 
had  but  an  hour  to  spend,  proceeded  under  his  guid- 
ance to  the  different  points  of  interest  about  the  gar- 
den and  farm. 

Our  attention  was,  of  course,  first  directed  to  the 
house  containing  the  far  famed  Victoria  Regia,  a 
plant  of  which  Mr.  Cope  has,  thus  far,  been  the 
most  successful  cultivator  in  the  world.  We  will  not 
attempt  a  description  of  the  costly  arrangmcnts  ne- 
cessary to  a  growth  of  this  royal  plant,  nor  enter  into 
the  details  of  expense  incurred.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Mr.  C.  has  won  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  living  horticulturists,  at  a  cost  of 
several  thousand  dollars. 

AYe  had  only  time  to  take  a  has'y  look  at  the 
"Queen  of  the  Aquatics,"  as  it  reposed  in  silent  grace 
and  majesty  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters — its  gigantic 
leaves,  four  in  number,  covering  almost  entirely  the 
surface  of  the  tank,  which  is  eighteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Several  of  the  leaves  were  more  than  six  feet 
diameter  or  nineteen  feet  in  circumference.  We 
could  have  lingered  for  hours  around  this  interesting 
spot,  examining  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
plant,  and  listening  to  the  details  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture, the  anxieties  attendant  upon  the  first  attempt, 
and  the  feelings  of  triumph,  when  in  its  glory, 
the  superb  plant  unfolded  all  its  beauties ;  but  the 
rapidly  passing  moments  compelled  us  to  leave,  after 
hastily  examining  a  number  of  the  rare  and  elegant 
plants  that  surround  the  Victoria. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  green  house  containing 
those  freaks  of  nature,  the  Air  plants.  Every  thing 
in  this  department  was  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  plants  growing  there,  and  displayed  great 
taste.  Taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Cacti  in  the  next  house,  numbering  many 
hundred  varieties,  of  the  finest  character,  we  were 
conducted  to  various  other  green  houses,  one  con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  of  Camellias,  another 
of  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  &c.,  another 
roses  &c.;  after  which,  leaving  the  green  houses  and 
their  attractive  occupants,  we  took  a  hasty  stroll 
across  the  well-kept  lawn,  to  a  grove  of  majestic 
oaks,  immediately  in  front  of  the  beautiful  mansion 
house.  Thence  to  the  barn — a  building  in  external 
appearance  far  handsomer  than  many  country  resi- 
dences, and  in  internal  arrangements  complete  in 
every  particular.  We  had  not  time  to  examine  mi- 
nutely, or  note  down  the  excellency  of  the  plan  of 
this  barn;  but  think  it  possessed  of  very  many  advan- 
tages. The  dairy  was  next  visited,  where  neatness 
prevailed  in  every  department,  and  after  an  exam- 


ination of  the  admirable  working  of  the  two  hydrau- 
lic rams,  which  supply  the  gi-een  houses,  fountains, 
SuC,  with  water;  our  courteous  host  escorled  us  to 
the  omnibus,  by  which  we  were  conveyed  to  Tacony. 
Our  visit,  though  brief,  was  fraught  with  pleasure 
and  our  thanks,  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  those  who 
accompanied  us,  are  due  Mr.  Cope  for  the  very  gen- 
tlemanly attention  paid  us,  during  the  time  we  spent 
on  his  premises. 


Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Co.  Ag.  Soc. — The  Committee  met  at  the  house 
of  Daniel  Rhoades,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday,  June  21. — 
The  display  of  fruits  was  small  but  excellent;  amongst 
the  specimens  worthy  of  note,  were  some  fine,  well 
flavored  cherries  from  Mr.  Ehoades'  garden;  also, 
some  very  large  and  remarkably  handsome  cherries 
of  the  Cumberland  Seedling  variety.  Several  of  these 
wore  more  than  three  inches  in  circumference,  altho' 
not  fully  ripe.  Being  a  tolerably  early  variety,  ex- 
traordinary in  size,  full  fleshed,  prolific,  and  of  good 
flavor,  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Cumber- 
land Seedling  should  be  an  object  with  our  fruit  grow- 
ers. Mr.  David  Miller  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co., 
can,  we  understand,  supply  young  trees. 

But  the  most  attractive  part  of  thejdisplay  was  a 
fine  seedling  strawberry  presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Grosh, 
residing  near  Petersburg  in  Lancaster.  One  of  these 
berries  measured  nearly  ^t-e  inches  in  circumference. 
In  point  of  size,  generally,  they  are  perhaps  not  equal 
to  the  Hovey  Seedling,  in  color  deeper,  in  flavor  far 
superior,  and  well  adapted  for  carrying.  We  learn 
that  this  seedling  was  produced  from  the  Ilovey,  but 
could  not  ascertain  the  full  particulars.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  a  prolific  bearer,  and  we  think  it  well  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

Our  tasteful  and  enterprising  friend,  Hon.  D.  B. 
Vondersmith,  of  Lancaster,  has  recently,  in  addition 
to  the  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants  already  in  his      j 
collection,  added   a  young  plant  of  the  celebrated      * 
Victoria  Regia.     Mr.  V.  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  insure  success  in  his  undertaking,  having 
erected  a  handsome  and  commodious  tank,  and  the 
fixtures   necessary  to  the   growth  of  the  plant.     If 
successful,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be,  our  citizens 
will  enjoy  a  sight  of  this  gigantic  and  elegant  flower. 
We  are  pleased  to  make  mention  of  Mr.  V's  liberali- 
ty and  enterprise,  and  hope  it  will  be  followed  by      'S 
others  whose  means  and  leisure  give  them  ample  fa-       ■ 
cilities  for  attention  to  horticultural  pvirsuits. 

Australian  Wheat. — The  attention  of  our  farm- 
ers is  directed  to  the  advertisement  of  IMcssrs.  A.  B. 
Allen  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  which  they  offer  Aus- 
tralian Wheat  for  sale.  AVe  are  not  familiar  with 
the  character  of  the  Wheat,  but  observe  that  it  is 
cultivated  with  success  in  New  York,  and  that  it  is 
fast  rising  in  favor  with  the  farmers  of  that  State. 
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Chester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

We  coull  aot  but  regi-et  that  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  attend  the  Semi-annual  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition, held  at  West  Chester  on  the  17th,  18th  and 
19th  of  June.  We  have  always  enjoyed  ourselves 
Avith  our  Chester  County  friends,  and  it  would  have 
afforded  us  much  pleasure  to  have  been  with  them  on 
this  occasion.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Ex- 
hibition was  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the 
various  departments  of  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables, 
needle  work,  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  being  well  filled. — 
The  attendance,  too,  of  citizens  of  Chester  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  was  full,  and  the  warm  interest 
manifested  at  preceding  exhibitions  still  maintained. 
This  is  gratifying  and  furnishes  a  strong  incentive 
to  the  friends  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  in  oth- 
er counties  of  the  State,  to  follow  the  laudable  ex- 
ample of  the  citizens  of  Chester  county.  These  de- 
lightful exhibitions  are  the  result  of  the  well  directed 
efforts  of  a  few  spirited  individuals,  who  several 
years  since,  under  discouraging  circumstances  re- 
solved to  attempt  to,cstablish  a  Horticultural  Society. 
From  small  beginings  they  have  gone  on  flourishing, 
until  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  enterprising  few, 
now  pervade  the  entire  county,  and  is  still  on  the  in- 
crease. It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  publish  the 
proceedings,  but  our  limited  space  this  month  forbids. 
Our  friends  will,  we  hope,  take  the  will  for  the  deed 
this  time. 

Tobacco  Growing  iu  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  mania  for  tobacco 
raising  in  Pennsylvania  has  somewhat  subsided,  and 
that  the  quantity  planted  this  season,  will  not  be  one 
fourth  that  of  last.  We  never  were  in  favor  of  the 
culture  of  this  crop  in  our  State,  believing,  that  our 
lands  may  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  other  crops  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  It 
never  would  have  obtained  a  foothold  with  our  farm- 
ers, but  for  the  fact  that  the  high  prices  secured  for 
the  crop  of  1850,  led  many  to  suppose  that  a  speedy 
fortune  would  be  realized  by  every  one  who  engaged 
in  its  culture  to  any  extent.  Extravagant  prices 
were  paid  for  lands  adapted  to  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion. These  lands  were  put  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  the  crop  was  cul- 
tivated with  the  utmost  care,  generally,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  complete  glut  of  the  market,  the  best 
quality  commanding  only  five  cents,  and  the  inferior 
from  three  to  four. 


Chappell's  Fertilizer. — P.  S.  Chappell  of  Balti- 
more desires  us  to  call  attention  to  his  improved  fer- 
tilizer, which  is  represented  as  highly  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Having  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  merits,  nor  of  witnessing  its  ef- 
fects upon  particular  crops  ;  we  are  not  prepared  to 
eay  more  of  it,  than  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  C.  in  another  part  of 
the  Journal, 


AVhat  is  Chemistry  doing  for  Agriculture. 

From  a  very  able  review  of  a  number  of  valuable 
agricultural  publications,  we  condense  the  following', 
showing,  in  a  degree,  what  science  has  done  for  the 
farmer.  A  cand  id  perusal  of  these  extracts  will  serve 
perhaps  to  convince  some  who  are  skeptics  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  science,  and  who  look  with  favor  up- 
on practice  only,  that  tlic  subject  of  farming  must  be 
viewed  from  different  stand-points,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  correct  conclusions. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  living  animal,  the  muscles 
occupy  an  important  place,  not  merely  in  bulk,  but  in 
reference  also  to  tlic  health  and  strengtli  of  the  body. 
The  muscles  contain  nitrogen;  and,  besides  a  little 
fat,  are  mainly  composed  of  a  substance  to  which,  be- 
cause of  its  stringy  or  fibrous  nature,  chemists  give 
the  name  o? fibrin.  Now  this  fibrin  is  ahnost  identi- 
cal, in  chemical  cliaracter  and  composition,  with  the 
white  of  eggs,  (albumen,)  the  curd  of  milk,  (casein.) 
with  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  with  certain  similar 
substances  which  exist  in  beans,  peas,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  ev- 
ery vegetable  esculent,  in  greater  or  less  proportion. 
All  these  substances  contain  nearly  the  same  per 
centage  of  nitrogen,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  gen- 
eral name  o? protein  compounds. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  that  when  vegetable  food  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  tlie  gluten,  albumen,  &-c. 
which  it  contains,  is  dissolved  and  extracted  from  it, 
conveyed  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  and  by  the 
circulating  blood  cf|.rricd  to  tliose  parts  of  the  body 
in  which,  owing  to  the  natural  waste,  or  to  the  de- 
mands of  animal  growth,  the  muscles  require  to  be 
renewed  or  enlarged.  The  power  of  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, therefore,  to  increase  or  sustain  the  muscles 
of  an  animal,  depends  materially  on  the  quantity  of 
these  protein  compounds  it  contains — or  on  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  by  which  that  of  the  protein  com- 
pounds is  indicated  and  measured.  It  must  be  of  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  know  how  much  of  these  com- 
pounds, or  in  other  words,  how  much  nitrogen  different 
vegetable  productions  usually  contain — how  far  the 
usual  projwrtion  is  subject  to  variation — and  how  far 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  human  control.  Such  ques- 
tions have  obviously  an  intimate  relation  to  the  actual 
money  value  of  food  in  the  rearing  and  nourishment 
of  animals;  and  a  few  illustrations  will  show  how 
chemistry  has  recently  occupied  itself  in  solving 
them. 

It  is  the  object  of  chemical  research  not  merely  to 
explain  known  facts,  but  to  remove  misapprehensions 
and  correct  erroneous  opinions.  The  recent  deter- 
minations of  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
wiieat  have  served  both  these  purposes.  Tims  it  was 
asserted  and  believed,  that  the  wheat  of  warm  clim- 
ates always  contained  more  nitrogen,  and  consequent- 
ly was  more  nutritive  and  of  liighor  money  value, 
than  the  wheat  of  our  more  temperate  countries. — 
But  later  researches  have  corrected  this  hasty  deduc- 
tion, and  have  placed  our  home  wheat  in  its  proper 
position,  economical  and  nutritive,  as  compared  with 
the  wheat  of  India,  of  Southern  Australia,  or  of  the 
Black  sea. 

Again:  the  British  miller  usually  requires  a  portion 
of  foreign  wlicat  to  mingle  with  our  native  grain,  both 
to  make  it  grind  more  easily,  and  to  satisfy  the  bak- 
er with  a  flour  which  will  stand  much  water.  The 
pastry-cook,  and  the  macaroni  maker,  also  demand  of 
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him  a  flour  which  will  make  a  peculiarly  adhesive 
dough.  These  several  qualities  were  supposed  to  be 
inherent  only  in  wheat  which  abounded,  in  an  un- 
common degree,  in  gluten,  and  which  was  produced 
under  especially  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Modern  chemistry  has  the  merit  of  gradually 
removing  these  misapprehensions,  and  of  directing  us 
to  the  true  causes  of  all  such  differences. 

So  in  regard  to  the  superior  amount  of  muscle-for- 
ming matter  supposed  to  exis:in  wheat  in  comparison 
with  other  kinds  of  native  grain,  such  as  the  oat. — 
Experience  had  long  taught  the  Scotch  that  oats,  such 
as  they  grow  in  their  climate,  are  a  most  nutritious 
food;  but  the  habits  of  the  more  influential  English, 
and  the  ridicule  of  a  prejudiced  lexicographer,  were 
beginning  to  make  them  ashamed  of  their  national 
diet.  Chemistry  has  here  stepped  in ;  and  by  her  an- 
alysis of  both,  has  proved  not  only  that  the  oat  is  rich- 
er in  muscle-forming  matter  than  the  grain  of  wheat, 
but  that  oatmeal  is,  in  all  respects,  a  better  form  of 
nourishment  than  the  finest  wheaten  flour. 

But  what  is  more,  chemistry  has  brought  us  acquain- 
ted with  the  value  of  parts  of  the  grain  formerly  con- 
sidered almost  as  waste.  The  husk  or  bran  of  wheat, 
for  example,  though  given  at  times  to  pigs,  to  miller's 
horses,  and  other  cattle,  was  usually  thought  to  pos- 
sess but  little  nutritive  virtue  in  itself.  Analysis  how- 
ever, has  shown  it  to  be  actually  richer  in  muscular 
matter  than  the  white  interior  of  the  grain.  Thus 
the  cause  of  its  answering  so  well  as  food  for  cattle 
is  explained ;  and  it  is  shown  that  its  use  in  bread 
(whole-meal  bread)  must  be  no  less  nutritive  than 
economical.  , 

The  tru3  value  of  other  kinds  of  food  is  also  estab- 
lished by  thesa  inquiries.  Cabbage  is  a  crop  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  a  general  favor- 
ite in  this  country,  either  in  the  stall  or  for  the  table, 
except  during  early  spring  or  summer.  In  North 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  however,  it  appears  to 
have  been  long  esteemed;  and  various  modes  of  stor- 
ing it  for  winter  use  have  been  very  generally  prac- 
tised. Bui  the  cabbage  is  one  of  the  plants  which  has 
been  chemically  examined,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato,  with  the  view  of  introducing 
it  into  general  use  ;  and  the  result  of  the  examination 
is  both  interesting  and  unexpected.  When  dried  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  compared 
with  our  other  kinds  of  food,  (wheat,  oats,  beans,  &c.,) 
it  is  found  to  be  richer  in  muscular  matter  than  any 
other  crop  we  grow.  Wheat  contains  only  about  12 
per  cent.,  and  beans  25  per  cent.;  but  dried  cabbage 
contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  pro- 
tein compounds.  According  to  our  present  views, 
therefore,  it  is  preeminently  nourishing.  Hence,  if 
it  can  but  be  made  generally  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  easy  of  digestion,  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  best 
and  easiest  cultivated  substitute  for  the  potato;  and 
no  doubt  the  Irish  kolcannon  (cabbage  and  potatoes 
beat  together)  derives  part  of  its  reputation  from  the 
great  muscle-sustaining  power  of  the  cabbage — a 
property  in  which  the  potato  is  most  deficient. 

Further,  it  is  of  interest — of  national  importance, 
we  may  say — that  an  acre  of  ordinary  land  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  result,  produce  a  greater  weight 
of  tliis  special  kind  of  nourishment  in  the  form  of  cab- 
bage than  in  the  form  of  any  other  crop.  Thus,  20 
tons  of  cabbage — and  good  land  will  produce  in  good 
hands,  40  tons  of  drum-head  cabbage  on  an  imperial 
acre — contain  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  muscular 
matter;  while  twenty-five  bushels  of  beans  contain 


only  four  hundred  pounds.  The  preference  which 
some  farmers  have  long  given  to  tliis  crop,  as  food 
for  their  stock  and  their  milch  cows,  is  accounted  for 
by  these  facts;  while,  of  course,  they  powerfully  rec- 
omend  its  more  general  cultivation  as  food  for  man. 
We  may  add,  while  speaking  of  cabbage,  that  it  is 
known  to  be  so  exhausthig  to  many  soils,  that  wheat 
will  scarcely  grow  after  an  abundant  crop  of  it.  It 
springs  up  indeed,  but  yields  little  straw,  and  early 
runs  to  a  puny  ear,  containing  little  grain.  But  the 
same  analysis  which  shows  the  value  of  the  cabbage 
crop,  shows  also  what  it  takes  from  the  soil ;  and  ex- 
plains therefore  the  kind  of  exhaustion  produced  by  it, 
by  what  special  applications  this  exhaustion  is  to  be 
repaired,  and  how  repaired  at  the  least  cost. 

We  shall  take  occasion  to  make  more  selections 
from  this  excellent  article;  at  the  same  time  we  com- 
mend the  above  to  the  close  attention  of  our  readers, 
believing  that  every  one,  whether  farmer,  mechanic, 
or  merchant,  may  be  benefitted  by  a  perusal  of  them. 


Currant  Wine, 

Here  Is  a  receipt  for  making  currant  wine,  worth, 
to  any  of  our  subscribers  who  have  a  bushel  of  currants, 
at  least  two  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal.  "We 
had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  wine  made  after  it, 
which  was  of  such  excellent  quality,  that  we  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  publishing  the  receipt. — 
Here  it  is  ;  try  it  and  report  the  results : 

To  one  quart  of  ripe  currant  juice  add  three  pounds 
of  the  very  best  white  sugar,  (the  finer  the  quality, 
the  better,)  and  to  this  add  as  much  water  as  will, 
with  the  juice  and  sugar,  make  a  gallon.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a  keg  or  demijohn,  leaving  it  open  for 
two  weeks,  or  until  the  fermentation  subsides  ;  then 
cork  it  up  tightly,  and  let  it  remain  quiet  for  five 
months,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  and  may  be  racked 
off  into  bottles. 


The  Moyamensing  Strawberry. — Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  H.  Dreer,  seedsman,  Chesnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of 
some  of  the  new  seedling  strawberry — the  Moya- 
mensing.  Those  of  which  we  partook,  we  thought 
very  superior,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  flavor.  We 
understand  that  it  is  a  prolific  bearer,  each  healthy 
plant  throwing  up  five  or  six  fruit  stems. — 
The  demand  for  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  plants  has 
been  large.  Plants  may  be  procured  from  H.  Dreer, 
seedsman  and  florist,  Chesnut  st.  below  Third,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 


1 


I3aolv  3>3'otice3. 

Waverhj  Novels.  Ahhoitsford  Edition.  Lippincott, 
Grambo  &  Co.  We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers 
for  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  fine  edition  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Novels,  comprising,  Waverly,  Guy 
Mannering,  The  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortality,  and 
The  Antiquary.    It  would  be  superfluous  in  us  to 
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say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these,  and 
the  volumes  which  are  to  succeed  them.  The  merest 
tyro  in  English  literature  is  familiar  -with  the  name 
of  Scott  and  should  be  with  his  writings.  The  pub- 
lishers design  issuing  them  in  parts,  semi-monthly,in 
paper,  at  50  cts.  per  volume,  or  twelve  handsomely 
bound  volumes  when  the  whole  is  completed,  for 
twelve  dollars.  The  want  of  just  such  an  edition  as 
this  has  long  been  felt.  The  unwieldy  form  in  which 
all  the  American  editions  of  Scotts  novels  have  been 
presented  to  the  public,  has  had  the  effect  of  deter- 
ring many  a  reader  from  a  perusal  of  ^them.  The 
present  edition  besides  being  a  correct  reprint  of  the 
celebrated  Abbottsford  edition,  is  very  handsomely 
printed  upon  fine  paper,  with  large,  new  and  beauti- 
tul  type,  and  the  volumes  are  of  a  size  which  ren- 
ders them  neat  and  convenient.  In  addition  to  which 
they  are  published  at  a  price,  scarcely  more  than 
one  fourth  that  of  the   English  Abbottsford  edition. 


The  North  British  Review  for  May,  is  on  our  table. 
Its  contents  are,  Prospects  of  British  Statesmanship 
and  polic-^,  Phrenology — its  Place  and  Relations, 
Village  Life  in  England,  Romanism  and  European 
Civilization,  Life  and  Chemistry,  King  Alfred,  Bin- 
ocular A'ision  and  the  Stereoscope,  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  This  able  review,  together  with  the  Lon- 
don, Edinburg,  and  Westminister  Reviews,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  may  be  had  for  $10,  from 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  «&  Co.,  New 
York. 


The  Philadelphia  Florist.  A  friend  has  kindly 
sent  us  the  first  number  of  this  new  candidate  for  fa- 
vor with  our  Horticultural  friends.  A  hasty  glance 
at  its  contents,  induces  us  to  think  well  of  it,  and  we 
do  hope  for  the  credit  of  Philadelphia — the  home 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society — that  the 
enterprize  will  not  only  be  sustained  by  liberal  sub- 
scription, but  that  the  many  able  writers  in  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity  will  give  it  the  aid  of  their 
pens.  Terms  $1  per  annum.  Address  R.  Robinson 
Scott,  Philadelphia. 

DRILLS!  DRILLS  !  !  DRILLS  ! ! ! 

WE  are  now  manufacturinpr  the  LARGEST  and  BEST  AS- 
SORTMENT OF  SEED  PLANTERS  ever  offered  to  the  public  ; 
several  varieties  of  which  we  have  constantly  on  hand.  Tliose  in- 
terested are  respectfully  invited  to  call,  examine  and  satisfy  them- 
selves of  their  merits. 

We  have  so  improved  and  simplified  our  Drill,  as  to  enable  us  to 
Bell  it  at  the  following  reduced  rate's  : 
One  with  seven  tuhes  and  wooden  Seed  Roller,  quantity 

regulated  by  Screws,  §80  00 

For  each  additional  Tube,  7  50 

Seven  Tubed  do  ,  iron  Seed  Rollers,  regulated  with  screws     85  00 
Each  additional  Tube,  10  00 

Seven  Tubed  do,Sinj;leHopper,and  Patent  Iron  Seed  Rollers, 
which,  by  the  movement  of  a  single  screw,  is  regulated 

to  seed  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  85  00 

Each  additional  Tube,  10  00 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  building  a  largo  number  of 
Slide  Drills,  which  have  been  sutisfactorily  tested,  and  are  war- 
ranted deeidedly  superior  to  any  other  Slide  Drills  in  the  market, 
particularly  in  the  even  distribution  of  the  Grain  upon  rough  and 
and  hilly  ground ;  also,  in  the  facility  and  precision  by  which  it  is 


regulated  to  sow  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  as  well  as  in  the 
lightness  of  draft,  and  general  simplicily  and  durability. 
For  one  of  these  Machines  with  seven  Tubes,  $i"0  00 

'•     each  additioml  tube,  5  00 

The  above  Machines  are  Warranted  not  to  Cut,  Break,  or  Waste 
Grain  ;  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  a  substantial  and  work- 
manlike maneer,  and  t.)  do  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other. 

They  are  not  liable  to  choke  with  white  caps  or  straw,  and  are 
suited  to  rough  and  hilly,  as  well  as  smooth  and  level  land. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  our  depositing  tubes,  they  run 
easier  and  free  themselves  from  filth  better  than  any  others  — 
These  Tubes  are  supplied  with  Reversible  Steel  Points,  either  end 
of  which  can  be  extended  as  they  become  worn.  The  simultane- 
ous throwing  into  and  out  of  operation  of  theSeed  distributing  and 
depositing  apparatus,  (which  we  have  patented)  renders  onr  rna- 
chine  capable  of  being  managed  with  much  more  ease  and  certain- 
ty, particularly  in  seeding  point  and  other  irregular  lauds,  than  any 
other  Seed  Planter. 

We  also  manufacture  Horse-Powera  and  Threshers,  Clover 
HuUers,  with  and  without  Fans.  Horse-Rakes,  Corn-Shellers,  &c- 
Also,  Steam  lOigmes  and  Mill  Work,  Screw  Cutting  done  to  order  ; 
Castings  of  every  description,  of  the  best  quality,  furnrBhed  at 
Wilmington  Prices.  S.  &  M.  PENNOCK. 

Kennet  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

P.  S.— Paschal  1  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester,  are  Agents  for  any 
Machinery  we  build. 

July  1,  1952— 3m. 

MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

That  of  offering  to  the  public  a  Manure  which  comprises  all 
that  could  be  wished— its  cheapness  and  surprising  effects  in  pro- 
ducnig  larger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil— is  lasting  and  enduring 
qualities. 

The  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  upon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others  ;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  any  other  manareused  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
wonderful      A  supply  alwavs  on  hand,  WM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germantown  Road,  Kensington,  Phila. 

KEAD  THE  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATES. 

Germaktown,  October  8,  1851.    | 
To  Mr.  Wm.  Myers— Sir— Having  tried  your  (  hemico-Animad 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  onethir 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  .  n  the  same 
ground.  ^VM.  K.  Cox. 

The  following  additional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
Woodbury,  N.  J  ,  lOth  mo.  20th,  1851. 
I  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Mteks'  Anijial 
Manure,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops — 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable. 

David  J.  Gkiscom. 

Spring  Field  Farm,  Cecil  County,  Md. 
Mr.  Wm.  Myers— Dear  Sir— I  manured  with  yonr  Chemico-Aiii- 
mal  Manure  about  38  acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  and  pnt 
half  in  Oats,  and  11  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding,  I  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  I  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land. and  Manured  well,  as  I  thought, in'the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quitdyellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly  ;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  neighborsand  otheri. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M   Seelt. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT. 

VERY  SUPERIOR.— The  berry  of  this  grn  in  is  extra  large,  and 
makes  the  best  of  flour.  It  produces  a  greater  average  crop  than 
any  other  variety  now  grown  in  N.  York.  Several  years  experience 
in  its  cultivation,  proves  that  it  is  less  liable  to  rust  or  mildew 
than  other  kinds;  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also 
less  liable  to  blow  down  or  lodge.  Price,  S4  per  bushel.  Other 
varieties  of  wheat,  such  as  the  White,  Flint,  Mediterranean,  Black 
Sea,  Ace.  A.  B.  ALLEN  At  CO., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  &  Seed  Store,  169  It  191   Water  street, 

New  York.  (July-2m 

R.  BUIST, 

NURSERYMAN   &  S  E  E  D  G  RO  W  E  R, 

HAS  alvvay.i  on  hand  at  his  seed  Sinre.  97,  Chesnut 
Street,  Philndelpliia,  a  large  stock  of  Seeds  of  his  own 
growth,  a  very  important  item  to  purchasers,  as  he  \s  a.  practical  grow- 
er,and  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  over  30  years.  His  nurse- 
ry ground  is  amply  stocked  with  Fruit.Shadeand  Ornamental  Trees, 
accurately  named  and  properly  cultivated.  Every  article  sold  at 
ihe  lowest  rates. and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

Seed  Store,  97  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Farm,  Darby  Road,  two  miles  below  Gray's  Ferry. 

June  1,  1851.  R-  BUIST. 
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TO  FARMERS,   AGRICULTURISTS  AND  GAR- 
DENERS. 

CHAPPRLL'S  iMVKovm  FERTIMZER— Substitute  for  Guano. 

The  sul)scriber  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  chemical  compound  or  manure,  inanufactuied  hy 
him  fot  the  renovation  of"  worn-out  lauds,"  and  known  as 
''chapi'el's  improved  fertilizer." 

This  article  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  are  found  by 
analysis  in  the  ash  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  (in  proper 
proportions)  oC  E-'-Phofpknte  of  Lime  and  Mngnesia,  (or  bones  dis- 
solved in  Sulphuric  Acid,)  Sulpliates  of  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 
and  Lini:,  Animal  Charcoal,  Silicates  of  Potash,  Alumina  and  Mag- 
7it.sia,  and,  as  these  constituents  indicate,  is  intended  to  restore  to 
the  soil  all  the  inorganic  materials  abstracted  by  vegetation.  It 
lias  been  ascertained  that  a  soil  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  salts,  is  always  fertile;  and  their  absence  constitutes  what 
is  called  ''Worn-out  Land."  The  analysis  of  rich  soils  shows  a 
good  supply,  and  poor  land  a  deficiency. 

The  inorganic  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of 
different  crops  is  the  same,  varying  only  in  proportion  ;  ft  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  we  supply  ti)  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
each  material  thus  abstracted,  we  restote  its  fertility. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  use 
of  the  Fertilizer,  the  last  season.  It  has  been  used  on  poor  land, 
and  twenty-five  to  twenty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  obtained,  with 
a  superior  crop  of  clover.  As  a  top-dressingon  wheat,  eight  bush- 
els additional  yield  has  been  realized.  On  the  spring  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  clover,  the  yield  has  been  doubled.  It  has  been  used  on 
the  same  field  (as  an  experiment)  with  the  best  Peruvian  Guano, 
both  on  corn  and  oats,  and  the  yield  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Fertilizer.  The  most  respectable  reference  can  be  given  of  its 
value  and  effects  on  poor  lands. 

This  article  having  been  used  with  such  favorable  results,  the 
maimfacturer  now  oilers  it  to  agriculturists,  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  it  will  largely  repay  for  the  outlay,  and  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  use. 

On  very  poor  land,  two  barrels  to  the  acre  should  be  applied  ;  on 
that  ill  better  condition,  one  and  a  half  barrels.  It  is  calculated,  in 
using  two  barrels,  you  supply  to  the  soil  sufficient  salts  for  a  rota- 
tion. As  a  top-dressing,  one  barrel  put  on  after  a  rain,  or  when  the 
land  is  wet,  and  in  all  cases  near  the  surface  and  not  ploughed  in, 
broad-cast  and  harrowed  when  practicable.  The  Ammonia  in  this 
preparation  is  a  Sulphate  and  therefore  not  volatile  as  in  Guano  ; 
the  Bi-Phosphates  and  Sulphates  being  soluble,  the  rain  dissolves 
them,  and  they  thus  saturate  the  soil  with  prepared  food, ready  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant;  being  rich  in  Sulphates,  they  are 
powerful  absorbents  of  Ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  fact  peculiar  to  this  compound  is  that  such  portion  as  may 
not  be  abstracted  from  the  soil  the  first  crop,  remains  in  the  ground 
until  consumed  by  after  vegetation.  One  barrel  of  Chappell's  Im- 
proved Fertilizer  contains  as  7nuch  Phosphate  of  Lime  as  is  contain- 
ed in  300  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano;  therefore,  by  the  application  of  two 
barrels  (400  lbs.)  to  an  acre,  the  ground  is  supplied  with  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  if  400  lbs.  best  Peruvian  Guano  had  been  used, 
and  the  Fertilizer  is  furnished  at  lees  than  half  the  cost. 

We  add  a  few  certificates.  We  could  add  others,  but  this  mode 
of  advertising  is  expensive— i/i«.'ie  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  Fertilizer  to  the  favorable  notice  of  all  fanners,  desiring  to 
improve  their  lands. 

The  following  from  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  testifies  to  the 
action  of  the  Fertilizer,  compared  with  Peruvian  and  Patagonian 
Guano.        (From  Com.  T.  Ap.  C.  Jones,  Washington.) 

Near  Prospect  Hill,  Va.,  April  29, 1852. 

P.  Stockton  Chappell— Dear  Sir :— I  suppose  I  am  indebted  to 
your  kindness  for  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  17th  March, 
containing  notice  of  transfer  of  "  South  Baltimore  Chemical 
Works"  to  you.  I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  your  atten- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  see  a  further  development  of  the  effects 
of  your  Fertilizer  before  I  wrote.  You  inav  recollect  that  about 
a  year  ago  I  purchased  the  first  Fertilizer, '(a  ton)  with  which  I 
experimented  with  barley  and  corn,  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  on 
wheat  and  grass  as  a  top-dressing,  all  in  comparison  with  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian  Guano,  at  equal  cost.  The  effect  on  the  barley 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Fertilizer  beyond  all  question;  while 
upon  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  difference  was  scarcely  discerna- 
ble.  on  the  growing  crops.  The  ground  on  which  the  barley  grew 
last  year  was  seeded  with  Florence  wheat  on  the  3d  dav  of  Octo- 
ber, 1851 ;  the  ground  was  in  the  finest  heart,  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guona  having  been  ploughed  in  after  fallowing,  but  before  seed- 
ing, which  was  dcnie  with  Pennock's  drill.  The  last  dressing  of 
guano  was  carefully  sown  broadcast  transversely  to  the  spring 
dressing  of  guano,  and  to  the  belt  of  the  Fertilizer,  through  the 
barley,  which  separated  the  Peruvian  and  Patagonian  guano,  and 
the  course  of  the  drill  crosses  obliquely  the  belt  of  about  sixty  feet 
on  which  the  Fertilizer  was  used  about  a  year  ago. 

My  wheat,  like  most  wheat  of  the  season,  is  but  middling  ;  my 
land  was  ploughed  very  deep,  and,  although  it  is  high  and  rolling, 
the  wheat  has  suffered  severely  from  a  redundancy  of  moisture; 
nevertheless,  the  wheat  on  the  part  on  which  the  Fertilizer  was 
used  at  the  Ume  of  sowing  the  barley,  in  April,  1851,  is  not  only 
higher  but  stronger,  has  a  better  color,  and  is  in  every  respect  more 
promising  than  the  wheat  on  either  side  of  it,  iiotwithstandino-  the 
double  dressing  of  guano  to  one  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  have  also  ten 
acres  of  corn  ground  in  wheat,  on  which  your  Fertilizer  was  used 
and  sown  in  comparison  with  Peruvian  guano  aud  repeated  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  wheat;  the  Fertilizer  so  far  holds  its  own,  and 
should  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  give  you  particulars  of  the  harvest 

The  conclusions  to  whicli  my  mind  is  brought  by  the  foregoin" 
experiments  are: —  o      o 


First— That  at  an  equal  cost,  ivitk  less  labor,  and  far  greater  con- 
venience in  its  application,  your  Fertilizer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  quality  of  Peruvian  guano  when  first  applied,  and  much 
more  durable  in  its  effects  on  after  crops. 

Secondly — That  six  hundred  pounds  (two  barrels)  of  the  Fertili- 
zer, incorporated  with  the  soil  with  the  harrow  before  seeding  or 
planting,  is  better  than  300  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  wh.'oh 
the  fanner  is  compelled  to  add,  with  very  considerable  labor,  one 
and  a  half  bushels^  gypsum,  the  cost  of  which  will  bring  theguano, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  to  $7.50 

Whilst  cost  of  COO  lbs.  fertilizer,  6  00 

Difference  in  favor  of  fertilizer,  $1.50 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

T  AP.  C.  JONES. 

Bloomfieli),  Baltimore  co.,  March  2.3d,  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date, 
asking  for  my  experience  in  the  use  of  your  Fertilizer,  I  have  but 
time  to  say,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  used  but  two  or  three 
barrels  by  way  of  experiment.  Last  year,  I  used  upwards  of  sev- 
enty, and  this  year  I  will  drop  it  on  every  hill  of  corn  that  I  plant. 
My  experience  of  its  use  on  corn,  in  the  hill,  is  most  unquestiona- 
bly and  decidedly  favorable.        Very  resjtectfully.  yours,  fee. 

RICHARD  J.  WORTHINGTON. 

Balto.  County,  March  22d,  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell,  Esq. — Dear  Sir— I  have  used  your  Fertilizer  in 
many  ways  upon  bo(h  wheat  and  corn,  with  great  success 

Yours,  respectfully,  EDW.  W.  WORTHINGTON. 

(From  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore.) 

Baltimore,  July  2, 1851. 

To  Dr.  P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Delaware,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  your  Agricultural  Salts,  in  the  production  of  wheat.  They 
were  applied  to  two  fields — one  of  twenty  acres — the  other  of 
twenty-eight.  The  former  is  uniformly  good — on  the  latter,  a  part 
has  been  damaged  by  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  but  my  impression 
is,  the  crop,  on  both,  will  be  one-third  greater  than  it  would  have 
beenwithout  the  fertilizing  article.  The  grain  has  not  yet  been 
threshed  out,  and  consequently  the  above  opinion  rests  merely  on 
general  observation  of  the  crop  immediately  before  harvest,  but  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  found  incorrect.  I  think  it  very  certain 
you  will  have  several  orders  for  the  Salts,  from  the  vicinity  re- 
ferred to.  Very  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 

HENRY  V.  D.  JOHNS. 

Dr.  Johns  purchased,  last  fall,  thirty  barrels;  as  he  used  it  as 
above  on  forty-nine  acres,  not  more  than  1^  barrels  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  acre. 

I  have  used  "  Chappell's  Fertilizer"  upon  potatoes  with  decided 
benefit,  and  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
manure  I  can  use  for  that  crop. 

My  first  trial  was  alongside  of  stable  and  guano  manure;  the 
Salts  gave  me  the  best  and  largest  potatoes.  Where  the  Salts  was 
used,  the  land  was  thin,  and  on  a  hill  side  ;  I  used  about  I5  bbls. 
to  the  acre  in  the  furrow,  with  the  usual  attention.  My  crop  fully 
came  up  to  my  expectations  ;  the  potatoes  were  large,  and  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  the  crop  fully  one-third  greater  than  any  of  my 
neighbors,  whose  land  was  much  richer  than  the  piece  of  land  I 
used  for  my  potatoes.  The  same  piece  of  land  I  have  put  down 
in  wheat  ;  the  furrows  can  be  seen  distinctly  some  distance  off — 
showing  that  the  Fertilizer  is  still  acting  in  the  soil. 

I  shaJl  use  the  Fertilizer  this  year  on  my  potatoes,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  that  I  can  use  for 
that  crop.  Several  of  ray  neighbors  intend  using  the  Fertilizer 
this  year.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
for  the  Baltimore  market  for  many  years,  and  from  my  experience 
of  two  seasons  with  the  Fertilizer,  can  recommend  it  with  confi- 
dence upon  that  crop. 

I  will  add  that  I  sold  my  potatoes  at  $1,06  per  bushel  ;  my 
neighbors  sold  at  Otic — the  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  quality.  Yours  truly,  Labkin  Young. 

Balto.  CO.,  near  Harrisonville,  March  15. 

Extract  of  letter  a  from  Dr.  E.  Chandler. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  May  25, 18.52, 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1850,  I  applied  150  lbs.  of  your  Fertilizer 
on  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  poor  land,  that  had  not  been  farmed  for 
forty  years  previous  to  the  application  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  had  the 
ground  ploughed  in  April  and  strewed  over  it  10  bushels  of  lime, 
and  about  the  same  of  ashes,  and  chip  dirt  from  wood  yard,  har- 
rowed it  well  with  cultivator,  and  when  I  put  on  the  Salts  I  sowed 
in  Turnip  Seed,  Timothy  and  Clover  and  finished  off  with  a  brush. 
The  ciops  of  Turnips  was  70  bushels,  that  at  25  cents  brought 
SI 7,50,  and  at  the  rate  of  S70  per  acre.  Last  summer  (1851)  the 
crop  of  good  hay  was  1,100  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2^  tons  per  acre, 
and  now  (May,  1852)  the  appearance  of  the  grass  on  the  same  is 
far  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Many  persons  have  been  to  see 
this  small,  thou'^h  satisfactory  experiment,  and  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  your  Fertilizer. 

Price— $3  per  barrel,  and  containing  300  lbs. 

Pamphlets  containing  certificates  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

P.  STOCKTON  Clf  APPELL, 

July  1,  1852.  145  Lombard  st.  Baltimore. 

N.  B.  To  avoid  disappointment,  farmers  desirous  of  a  supply 
for  their  Fall  Crops  should  order  early. 
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MANNY'S  PATENT   ADJUSTABLE    REAPING 
AND  MOWING  MACHINES. 

Jilanufactured  at  Waddafn's  Grove,  Stephenson  county,  Tllinots :  ami 
for  sale  by  John  Young,  Harrisburg;  Wm.  Brady,  Mt.  Joy:  M.  P. 
Dill,  Sliirtmanstotvn,  and  David  Cockley,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Warranted  to  entail  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  ;  also  Flax,  Millet, 
Com  in  the  field,  and  to  gather  Clover,  Timotuy  and  Flax  Seed 
This  machine  will  cut  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day,  with  two 
horses,  with  one  person  to  tend  it  when  mowing  and  two  persons 
when  reaping.    The  grain  is  left  on  one  side,  in  gavels,  for  binding. 
The  ^rass  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  ground.    By  the  use  of  a 
double-edged  sickle,  the  cuttingapparatusisthe  most  perfect— and 
which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  joint  so  as  to  adjust  itself  to  un- 
even "round,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  driver's  seat,  it  can  be 
raised^and  lowered  instantly  and  easily  when  moving  along,  to  cut 
from  one  inch  up  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.    By  a  peculiar  ar- 
rano-ement  of  the  wheels,  all  side  draft  against  the  team  is  entirely 
avoided     The  constiuction  of  the  machine  is  simple,  and  by  it  ren- 
dered convenient  and  durable.    Price  S13j. 00,  half  down,  SI.30  00 
all  down.  J.  H.  MANNY. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  : 

Janesville,  Wis.,  August  17,1851. 
If  any  one  has  either  grain  or  grass,  and  wants  to  have  it  cut  as 
it  OHo-ht  to  be,  he  will  cimsult  his  own  interest,  by  examining  Man- 
ny's Reaping  and  Mowing  INIaehine.  The  siruplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, with  its  absence  of  unnecessary  friction,  renders  it  supe- 
rior to  any  other  machine  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen. 

Wm.  Hodson, 
Life  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England. 

Ai/guit,  1851. 
We,  citizens  of  Belvidere  and  vicinity,  Boone  county,  Illinois, 
have  minutely  observed  the  opei  ation  of  Manny's  Reaper  and  Mow- 
er. This  machine  we  have  seen  at  work  in  wheat  that  was  badly 
lodged,  and  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  straw.  The  work  was 
doife  perfectly  clean,  and  with  ease,  for  two  horses.  The  same 
machine  we  have  seen  at  work  at  mowing— it  cuts  the  grass  close 
to  the  ground  and  smoothly.  It  works  admirably  in  cutting  clover, 
and  has  demonstrated  itself  to  our  satisfaction,  to  be  a  complete 
labor  saving  machine. 

Powell 'Haddock,  L  T  Lord,  H.  J.  Doolittle,  Thomas  Clark,  L. 
Hurds,  S.  S.Stroud,  Jerome  Harper,  B.  Hawley,  Isaac  Stockwell, 
David  Palmer,  William  Willis,  T.  T.  M.  Chamberlin,  and  many 
others. 

August,  15. 
From  an  acquaintance  with  Manny's  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chine, and  with  other  machines  also  with  the  scythe  and  cradle, 
we,  tlie  undersigned,  can  truly  say,  to  our  best  knowledge,  Manny's 
machine  is  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  unequalled  for  reaping  and 
mowing;  cutting  grass  close  to  the  ground  ;  also  reaping  gram  in 
a  complete  manner,  not  leaving  a  single  head  standing,  but  leaving 
it  all  in  good  shape  and  even  gavels  for  binding. 

George  Carpenter,  Erin,  Stephenson  co.,  III.;  Abram  Marcellus, 
L.  B.  Fisher,  Thomas  Rodebaugh,  Charles  Rust,  Waddam's  Grove 
Stephenson  co..  Ill  ;  Ambrose  Hill,  Jones  county,  Iowa;  John  Hum- 
phrey, Geauga,  Ohio. 

JNIansy's  Reaping  AND  Mowing  Machine — We  witnessed  last 
week  one  of  these  Machines  in  operation,  on  the  Farmof  Mr.Fran- 
cis  Foley,  near  this  village,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  performed.  Though  some  ol  the  grain  was  badly 
lodged,  the  machine  done  its  work  with  admirable  despatch  and 
neatness — cutting  the  grain  clean  and  leaving  it  in  perfect  gavels. 
So  as  to  cause  no  difficulty  in  binding.  The  advantages  of  this  ma- 
chine over  all  others  heretofore  i;i  use,  consists  in  its  perfect  adap- 
tation to  uneven  ground — the  convenient  manner  of  elevating  and 
depressing  while  moving  along,  cutting  the  grain  at  any  height — 
a  most  admirable  method  of  obviating  all  side  draught,  and  the 
easy  manner  of  changing  from  reaping  to  mowing  ;  all  the  change 
necessary  l)eing  merely  to  remove  the  platform  ou  which  the  gram 
falls. — Freeport  Journal,  August,  1851. 

LewisbuTg,  Union  co  ,  T'a. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Manny:— Your  machines  here  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose; far  surpassing  McCorraick'SjHussey's,  and  all  others  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of.  Cyrus  Driesbach. 

TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  soil  the  various  min- 
eral or  inorganic  materials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  Potash,  Soda  and 
Ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-1'hosphateof  Lime,  Animal  Cliarcoal, 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure. 

In  thus  offering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  the  re- 
lative value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculated  to 
excite  expectations,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  realized  ;  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  com()ound 
have  been  proved  to  be  liighly  valuable  separately,  it  is  conlidently 
believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proportions  in  the  "Sa- 
line Fertilizer"  will  form  an  excellent  manure. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  tveo  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broad-cast  on  the  surface. 

If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  salts  should  be  found  adhering  to- 
gether in  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say  with  the  back  of  r\ 


shovel,  upon  a  floor  or  smooth   surface,  and  if  convenient,  a  little 
good  dry  n.ould  may  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading. 

For  Wlieat  or  rye,  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
ing, and  lightly  harrowed  in.  and  the  other  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing early  in  the  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  llie  first  thaw. 

Upon  Grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and,  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  to  dis- 
solve the  fertilizing  salts;  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 

Upon  Corn,  it  Afould  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  in 
the  hill,  and  one  broad-cist. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  will  doubt- 
less increase  greatly  the  elTicacy  of  the  mixture. 

The  experience  of  agriculturists  will  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it,  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case,  be  mixed  with  quick-limc 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  Ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deep- 
ly in  the  soil. 

^°  Price,  $-3  .30  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  &  SCATTF.RGOOD. 

June,  1853)  Olfice,  81  Arch  st,  Philadelphia. 


PUiMPS,    FIRE    ENGINES,  CAST  IRON  FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.,  &c. 

The  sul)scriber  manufactures  Double-acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  (perpeiiilKular  and  horizontal,)  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
which  from  their  simple  construction  are  well  calculated  for  Fac- 
tories, Mines,  Railway  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation, Hydropathic  establishments,  or  any  other  situation  where 
water  is  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  double-acting  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily  handled 
and  worked  by  few  men 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engines,  with  u  siniill  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  without  suction.  Theynre  so  adjustid 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  aie  well 
calculated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  Fountains  of  various  styles  and  prici  s. 

Copper  Rivetted  Hose  of  all  sizes,  Hose  Couplings,  ^top  cocks, 
Lead  and  cast-iron  pipes,  &c. 

I  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  15  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  horizontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. I  shall  build  them  mas  a  simple  a  style  as  possible,  cmn- 
bined  \vith  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  and  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required.  When  an  engine  is  required  for  raising 
waterof  any  amount,  1  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  form 
easily  got  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  wlien  not  rctjuired 
for  pumping.  In  manysituationssieam  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage. 

Also  prepared  to  receive  orders  or  give  infoimation  upon  Lathes, 
Plainers,  Presses,  jshaftiiig,  Puilies.  and  macbini&t  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs  O.  Snow  Ac  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Any  coiiiiuuniciitions  bv  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  FARNAM,  .34  Cliff  St.,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y 

SIIANGIIAES! 

THE  subscribers  take  this  method  of  informing  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster  and  vicinity  that  thev  have  on  hni;d  and  for  sale  a 
large  and  beautiful  stock  of  Shangha-  t'owls,  the  superiority  and 
good  qualities  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  anviii  the  country. 

Since  the  first  importation  of  these  fowls  from  Shanghin.  China, 
they  are  becoii  iiig  very  generally  known.  )>aiticuUirIy  iii  the  New 
England  States,  and  are  eagerly  sought  al'ter  for  their  general  good 
qualities,  good  laying  properties  and  early  maturity,  which  render 
them  far  superior  to  any  other  fowl  in  America. 

These  fowls  can  be  seen  at  G  W.  Arnold's,  in  South  Duke  St., 
opposite  the  public  schools,  or  by  calling  on  T.  B.  Gould,  at  Coop- 
er's hotel  T.B.GOULD, 

June,  13.?2)  G.  W  ARNOLD. 

J.  &  D.  FELLENBAUM.  ~ 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Slide  atid 

Hanil  Lathes,  Mill  and  Press  Screws  of  all  sizes,  ^'c. 

West  Chestnut  st.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  also  furnish  castings  of  the  best  materials,  and  at  the  most 

reasonable  prices.     Having  had   fifteen  years  practical  experience 

in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  a,n  dimii  work, 

we  are  a^ile  to  warrant  our   work  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who 

may  favor  us  with  their  pitronagc.  [June,  IS- 2. 

GUANO  WARE   HOUSE. 

Ko.  54  Sftuth    Wlinvven,  Below   Wulnul  Strrcf. 
Peruvian  and  Pntngonia  Guano,  for  sale   in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, 111  barrels  and  bags,  on  reasonable  terms. 

JOSEPH  L.  JONES. 
No.  55.  South  Wharves,  Philadelphia. 

SIIANGIIAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For   Sale. 

The  subscrilier  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  & 
Shanghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  at  fair  prices  ou  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

PHILIP  HUNT, 

West  Phila.,  Chesnut  St.,  2iid  t'oor  West  of  Pub.  School  House 
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EMORY   S6   COMPANY^S 

RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  OF  HORSE  POAVERS,  THRESHBRS,  SEPARATORS,  SAW  MILLS, 


Feed  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  &c.,  &c.,  manufactured  by  them- 
s  elves,  and  delivered  on  board  any  conveyances  at  Albany",  N.  Y., 
or  at  any  place  m  the  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freiijlit : 
Emery's  P;itent  Changeable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

Bands  complete,  for  2  horses,  S150 

do  do  do  J20 

Emery's  Improved  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands  for  2  horses.  120 

do  do  do  1  do  95 

Common  or   Wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,   Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  horses,  135 

do  do  do  1         do^  110 

If  sold  separately  the  fellowing  prices  are  charged : 
Emery's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  horses, 

do  do  do  do  1       do 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  horses, 

do  do  do  do  1        do 

Common  or  wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  2  horses, 
do  do  do  do  I        do 

Thresher,  with  cylinder  21)  inches  long,   14i  in  diameter, 
together  with  Separator  and  Fixtures, 


Fainung  Mills  with  pulleys  for  Band, 


110 
80 
90 
60 
95 
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GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  in  HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

The  subscriber,  during  the  past  six  years  of  practical  experience 
in  putting  up  Hydraulic  Rams,  has  seen  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
provement, and  would  now  most  respeclfully  say  to  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  that  he  has  completed  some  very  important  Improve- 
ments, which  renders  the  Ram  much  mire  durable— (there  being 
no  friction  or  wearing  of  metals  against  metal  in  any  part  of  the 
machine)  also  less  liable  to  breakage— such  parts  being  made  of 
wrought  iron  as  are  liable  to  break,  instead  of  cast  iron  as  usual) 
the  method  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  is  more 
convenient,  with  greater  nicetv  and  no  possd)le  danger  of  getting 
at  of  order ;  and  another  new  feature  is  the  enameting  or  coatirg 


Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw,  filed  and  set,  for 

sawing  Railroad'wood,  slitting  fences,  &c.  ST.5 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Uhtelrights,  40 

(;hurning  attachment,  for  driving  oie  or  two  chnrns  at  a 

time,  of  barrel  size,  except  churns,  12 

Sett  Bands,  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras,  5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  off  logs, 

inclndiiig  Saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,  12 

Feed  Mill,  Cast  Iron  f'lutes,  ^5 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill,  for  grinding,  18  inches  diameter,  100 

"  do  do  do        20  do  125 

Power  Corn  Sheller  for  1  or  2  horses,  35  to  50 

Terms — Cash,  or  approved  notes,  or  acceptances  with  iiiicieEt 
payable  witiiin  four  months,  in  Albany,  New  York,  Bost  ■!!,  1  hil 
adelphia.  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the  purchaser. 

All  artic'es  ■warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to  operate  as 
represented,  01  may  be  returned  'A^ithin  three  months,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturers  for  home  transportation,  and  purchase, 
money  refunded — the  jiurchaser  being  his  own  judge  in  each  case 
For  further  paitlcniars  see  previ>"us  advertisement,  or  addiess  the 
subscribes.  Liberal  deductions  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  and  put  the  above  in  opeiation.  EMERY  &  CO 

June,  1352.  369  .t  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

the  inside  surface  of  the  Ram  with  glass,  thereby  preserving  it 
from  rust,  making  it  (wilh  water-proof  paint  upon  the  outside)  al- 
most imperishable.  These  Rams  are  warranted  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  others  made  in  the  United  Stales,  with<iut  any  excepticuis. 

Gatchel's  D^mble  Acting  Rams,  have  become  very  valuable  in 
raising  spring  or  well  water,  by  means  of  a  creek  These  Rams 
with  suitable  Pipes  will  be  put  down,  (and  warranted  for  one  year) 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  cash. 

Gatchel's  Rams  will  be  put  up  (when  preferred)  as  usual,  by  the 
subscriber,  who  lias  erected  large  numbers  of  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  by  the  above  ram,  a  chal- 
lenge for  imt  less  than  One  Hundred  T)(>llars  is  still  open,  to  any 
or  all  of  those  persons  who  alledge  that  their  rams  will  elevate  a 
greater  amount  or  per  cent  of  water.  The  truth  is  that  a  certain 
per  cent  of  water  may  be  raised  by  the  ram,  according  to  known 
'aws  of  mechanics  and  philosophy,  and  he  who  pretends  to  raise 
more  may  be  set  down  as  an  arrant  humbug,  and  intending  tode- 
ceive  the  public. 

Farmers  and  others  wanting  Rams  will  subserve  their  interest 
by  examining  the  above  Rams  before  purchasing  elsewhere  (one 
may  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  the  store  at  any  time.) 

Pipes  of  a  1  kinds  furnished,  and  c<mlracts  for  plumbing  at  the 
lowest  rates  I'or  Cash.  A  large  variety  of  pumps,  with  pipes  to  suit, 
always  on  hand. 

The  subscriber  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an 
article  of  Lightning  Rod,  constructed  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Professor  Hare,  Farady,  Dr.  Franklin,  I-ardner,  Arago, 
W.  Snow  Harris,  F.  R.  S  ,  and  other  philosophers,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject. 

They  are  cheap,  effective  and  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  see 
them.     Call  and  examine  foi  yourselves.  A.  C.  BROWN, 

309  Market  St.,  Third  door  above  Sth  st.,  N.  side,  Philadelphia, 
at  Thomas  P.  Croft's  Model  Seed  Store. 

June,  185'2. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  hred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  slock.  Also,  two 
thoroii'ih  bred  \oung  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  r  Remington,  near  Philadelphia,  and  for  sal* 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  im- 
proved slock,  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

February  ad,  1852. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  DRILL  ! 

-•1  Silve?-  Medal  awarded  by  the  Maryland  State  Fair. 
Patented  November  20th.,  1840. 

Description  of  tlie  Eeecling  apparatus.  A,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
Iron  Rollers  (ir  pullies,  fastened  to  an  Iron  Rod  or  Axil,  which  re- 
volves with  the  wheel  of  the  machine;  fitting  to  a  curved  and 
grooved  casting  B,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  corres- 
ponding with  a  bevelled  opening  in  the  latter,  through  which  the 
seed  is  admitted  and  carried  forward  by  the  roller.  The  quantity 
Hdmitted  is  regu:ated  by  means  of  an  Iron  Rod  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  hopper,  to  which  all  the  sides  are  firmly  attached  and 
kept  in  place  by  springs  J.  They  are  elevated  or  depressed  by  a 
lever  D.  attached  to  said  rod  and  opperates  simultaneously  on  each 
slide  and  groove.  The  lever  D,  is  held  in  its  position  by  means  of 
the  catch  I,  having  a  series  of  teeth  or  notches.  Tlie  roller  re- 
ceives the  seed  m  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the 
groove,  and  retains  it  by  means  of  a  cap  F,  in  front  of  each,  and 
conveys  it  to  the  tube  G,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  termina- 
ting in  a  cone  K,  which  scatters  it  across  the  entire  furrow  made 
hy  the  teeth  or  shanks  H,  in  front,  having  a  broad  base  of  four  or 
more  inches. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of 
seed  in  the  drills  either  in  ascending  or  descending  liills;  to  regu- 
ute  the  exact  quantity  sown  per  acre,  to  distribute  and  scatter  the 


seed  in  the  drill,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  the  ground,  so  that  it  will 
be  more  perfect  in  its  growth  and  yield  more  than  if  sown  by 
those  in  ordinary  use  j  in  fact,  possessing  many  advaiitoges  that 
cannot  fail  upon  examination  to  strike  all,  as  llie  accompanying 
certificates  from  competent  judges  and  practical  farmers  express 
it,  as  the  best  machine  of  the  kind  in  use. 

The  broad  shovels  and  cones  oppcrate  m  like  manner  as  by  mak- 
ing the  fuirows  with  a  hoe  and  sowing  by  the  hand  ;  hence  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  i*outh  in  sowing  Rice.  By  elevating  the 
cones  the  machine  sows  in  a  manner  broad  cast. 

We  the  undersigned,  after  using  Mumma's  Tatent  improved 
Seed  Drill,  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  ihe  very  best  machine  for  the  purpose,  [as  expressed 
above,]  that  is  now  in  use. 

Signed  David  Kinsey,  Henry  Hershey,  Andrew  Kbersole,  John 
Eversole,  Clias.  Redes,  John  Garver,M.  Miers,  Jacob  Shope,  I\I.D  , 
Samuel  VVeiiRer,  I'eter  Kversole,  Joseph  Ilershey,  John  Linijle,  J. 
Miller,  Geo.  Noll  and  Michael  Noll,  of  Dauphin  co.;  S.  F.Sheriek, 
Jacob  Krider  and  John  Hunsecker  of  Lebanon  co.j  \Vm.  Beiry  of 
Perry  co.;  and  Samuel  Frantsof  York  county. 

The  subscriber,  residii.g  at  Springville,  Mt.  Joy  Post  0(Sce,[.an. 
CO.,  Pa.,  is  now  prepared  to  sell  the  entire  right,  manufacture  ami 
vend  this  valuable  Machine  for  Townships,  Counties,  States  or 
Territories,  upon  reasouabl*  terms. 

May.  1852.]  JACOB  MU.MMA,  Patentee. 


PREMIUM;STRAWBERRY  "MOYAMENSING." 

THIS  new  and  very  superb  variety  raised   by  G.   Schmitz,  Esq 

near  Philadelphia,  and  to  wliich  a  fjf.cial  Premium  was  awarded 

by  the  Peiiii8>lvaiiia  Horticultural  Society,  was  purchased  bv  the 

subscriber,  and  is  now  after  a  fair  trial  of  three  years,  for  the  first 

"time  olVered  to  the  public 

it  possesses  advaiitigcs  over  all  others  that  1  have  a"  yet  seen, 
or  cultivated — is  remarkable  tor  its  robust  and  vigorou-  growth — 
perfectly  hardy,  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  very 
productive,  producing  a  greater  average  of  large  berries  from  one 
plant  than  any  other  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  '■  Hovey's 
Seedling."  Its  great  merit  is  its  rich  and  high  liavor,  in  which  it 
exeelfi  all  others — it  is  much  better  adapted  for  market,,(for  which 
purpose  I  am  growins;  extensively)  as  its  fruit  is  not  so  easily  in- 
jured by  carriage.  Stro.ig  Plants  now  ready  for  delivery  at  tf-2  per 
.loz.,  or  $12  per  1U0.  JAMES  M.  TAGE, 

Burlington,  N.  J.    Address  orders  to  Henry  A.Dreer,  Seedsman 

and  Florist,  No.  59,  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

April,  18d2. 

GUANO  AND  PLASTER. 

rjiHE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  rate*, 
*■    10(10  Tons  Dry  Patagonia  Guano, 

500     "     Government  Peruvian  Guano. 
500  bblg.  Ground  Plaster. 
The  quality  of  the  above  is  unsurpassed,  and  can  be  recommend- 
ed with  confidence  to  farmers  and  others  in  want  of  the  arlicles 
A  liberal  deduction  made  to  Country  Men-hants. 

AI.LEN  Ac.  NEEDLES. 
No.  22  Sl  23,  S.  Wharves,  First  Store  above  Cbca.  at.,  i  hiltt 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  HANJ3-B00K. 

Encouraged  by  the  very  warm  coinmcndations  of  tins  work,  r. - 
ceived  alike  from  experienced  Horticulturists  and  fnmi  the  wholly 
inexperienced,  the  author  ventures  with  some  confidence  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  public  at  large. 

>fotes  of  all  llie  important  questions  on  fruit  culture  asked  of  the 
writer  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  a  tliorough  research  of  lo- 
moloo'ical  works,  have  contributed  to  render  this  volume  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  in  convenient  compass. 

To  the  lot-holder  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  a  few  plant* 
and  little  room,  as  well  as  to  the  extensive  planter  who  wishes  to 
arrange  and  cultivate  his  gardens  in  the  most  economical  and  pro- 
fitable manner,  the  Hand  Book  will  be  found  a  useful  companion 
for  frequent  reference. 

QT  Price,  FIFTY  CENTS.    Two  copies,  post  free,  fcT  SI. 
Address,  W.M.  G.  WARING, 

sept.  185t.  Boalslnirg,  Centre  co.,  Pa. 

FINE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Strawberry  Plants  of  several  varieties  and  fine  quality  ran  be 
had  bv  the  hundred  or  thousand  at  the  low  price  of  SI  per  hundred, 
by  addressing  with  amount  enclosed, 

JAMES  O'CONNOR, 
Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  co.,  la 
All  order«;,will  receive  prompt  attention.  [(8ej>t.  loSl. 


GUANO. 

Peruvian  and  Patagonia  Guauo  foi  sale  in  lots  to  suit  pnrrha«cr« 
by  J.  CASSEDY  &  SON, 

No.  121,  Son  U> Water  et.,  a  few  doors  above  Dock  ■!.,  PtiUa 
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A.  an  air  clmmber — B.  body  of  ram — C.  valve  chambers — D. 
viilve — F.  couplingfordelivery  pipe— H.  coupling  for  driving  pipe. 

J.  B.  CHICHESTER, 

N0.2r?,  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 
AGKNT  for   Birkiubiues   Patent    Improved   Hydraulic   Ram, 
Force  Pumps,  Street  Stops,  Fire  Plugs,  and  Hydraulic  Machinery 
in  general. 

Tlie  superiority  of  these  Rams  over  all  others  is  the  great 
am  )unt  oi  water  thrown  to  that  wasted,  the  large  size  they  can  be 
constructed,  the  durability  of  them,  as  well  as  the  small  amount 
of  attention  and  repairs  they  require— many  running  at  present  for 
4  aid  5  years,  without  any  repair.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
11  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America,  about 
2000  in  successful  operation. 

The  town  of  Naples  in  the  .State  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 
water  by  one  of  these  Rams,  throwing  20,000  gallons  a  day.  Many 
more  could  be  raenticnedif  space  wouUl  permit. 

PersMis  vvishing  Rams  sent  to  them  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  their  bronk  or  spring  aft'ords,  per  minute,  the  head  and  fall 
tliey  can  procure,  tlie  elevation  to  be  overcome,  and  distance  to  be 
conveyed,  can  have  the  proper  Ram  and  Pipe  sent  them,  with  di- 
rections for  putting  up. 

The  e.Kpense,  in  most  cases,  is  smaller  than  a  well  and  pump. — 
Letters  post-paid, will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  When  desired 
an  e.Kperienced  person  will  be  sent  to  put  them  at  a  small  addition- 
al expense.  Lead  and  Iron  Pipe  for  sale.  These  Rams  are  war 
ranted  in  every  respect.  (Jan.  1852.- 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

50.000  Peach  Trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  from  the  bud  i 
40.000  Apples;  5.000  Cherries  ;  5.000  Dwarf  Pears,  each  contain- 
ing all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size.  Also, 
Quinces,  Plums,  NectKrines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Gmpes,  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  itc,  &c.  50,000  Silver 
anil  Ash-leaved  Maple  Seedlinsis  of  one  years  growth  ;  50,000  Ap- 
ple Seedlings.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west  should  send  their 
orders  early.  Catalogues  with  prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants.  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

February,  1852— 2  mos.)        JIighstown,Mercerro    N  Jersey. 

COTTAGE  FURNITURE. 

W.VRWICK  &  Co.,  are  constantly  manufacturing  new  and  ap- 
propriate designs  of  enamelled,  painted  and  Cottage  Furniture,  nf 
warranted  materials  and  workmanship  Suits  of  Chamber  Furiji- 
tnre  consisting  of  DRESSING  BUREAU,  BEDSTEAD,  W  \SH- 
STAND,  TOILET  TABLE,  and  FOUR  CANE  SEAT  CHAIRS, 
ns  low  as  S30  per  suit,  and  upward  to  $100,  gotten  up  in  the  most 
superb  style. 

Those  who  are  about  furnishing  hotels,  cottages,  or  city,  resi- 
dences. sho\ild  cull  and  see  this  style  of  furniture,  which  for  cheap- 
ness, dnrability  and  elegance  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  heavy 
kinds  of  mahogany,  ^c. 

Orders  from  all  paits  of  the  country  promptly  attended  to  arHl 
carefully  packed.  WARWICK  &  CO., 

Warerooms,  No.  4  and  6.  South  Seventh  st.,  between  Chestnut  & 

Market  streets,  Philadelphia.  sept.-om 

HENRY  A.  DEEER'S 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  50,  Chcsnut  st.,  near  3d,  Philadelphia. 

CoiiBtant'y  on   hand  a  large  and   well  selected  assortment  of 

Garden,  Field,  Grass  and  Gai'lfii  Seeds,  Fiuit  Trees,   Grape   Vines, 

Reses,  !;■€. 
Horticultural  Implements  in  great  variety. 
Catiiloguea  forwarded  c-ii  jiost  paid  application.  (sep.-'t 
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IMPOIITAKT  TO  FARMERS! 

JESSE  ROBERT'S   PATENT   UNITED  STATES 
GRAIN  AND  SEED  FAN. 

TO    WniCH     WAS    AWARDED    THE 

FIRST    PREMIUM 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Fa;r,  after  atrial  the  fairness  of 
which  could  not  be  disputed.  These  Fans,  the  inventor  conhdent- 
ly  asserts,  are  the  only  ones  now  in  use  entirely  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer.  The  object  of  the  inventor  was  not  directed 
alone,  to  the  purpose  of  cleaning  grain,  but  of  cleaning  it  and 
saving  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  the  trouble  of  gathering  it 
from  the  floor,  thus  not  only  avoiding  labor,  but  keeping  the  grain 
from  the  dirt  on  the  floor.  In  addition  to  this,  these  Fans,  possess 
greater  advantages  than  those  constructed  upon  the  old  plan. — 
These  advantages  are  as  follows  : 

First.  The  arrangement  is  such,  that  a  quick  shake  can  be  ob- 
tained bv  turning  slowly,  thus  sesuring  when  desired,  a  leas  quan- 
tity of  for  small  seeds. 

Second.  When  necessary  a  slow  shake  can  be  secured,  by  rapid 
turning.  This  is  of  immense  advantage,  as  it  adapts  the  fan,  to 
the  cleaning  of  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

Third,  Ane^v  method  of  adjusting  the  riddles  and  screws.  This 
gives  the  operator  the  advantage  of  placing  them  in  any  position 
has.  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a  grain  Fan.  Every 
riddle  and  screen  has  a  separate  adjustment,  so  that  each  one  can 
be  fixed  at  any  angle  without  the  necessity  of  taking  them  out. 

Fourth,  The  grain,  instead  of  falling  on  the  floor,  as  is  usualtv 
the  case,  is  discharged,  by  means  of  a  small  trough,  into  the  hai}" 
bushel,  or  other  measure  that  may  be  placed  under  it.  By  this  ai- 
rangeinent  the  grain  is  all  measured,  by  the  time  it  is  cleaned, 
thus  saving  not  only  labor,  but  time,  and  consequently  expense,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  grain  from  contact  with  the  dust  and  dirt  on 
fl<jor.  For  this  reason;  the  fan,  can  be  put  in  operation  anywhere, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  the  common  fans  can  be  used  iii  a  barn 
floor. 

Fifth,  The  simplicity  of  their  constructions  renders  them  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair  than  other  mills. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  confidently  recommend  our  Fans  tD 
public  patronage.  Privileges  to  manufacture  will  be  granted  on 
reasonable  terms.  Satisfactory  informatimi  can  be  promptly  had 
by  addressing  postpaid,  the  subscriber  at  Norristown,  Montgome- 
ry CO..  Pa.  JESSE  ROBERTS. 

Norristown,  December,  1,  1851  9-tf 

Ijife  Insurance  for  Horses,  «fec. 

THE  American  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  (Stockholders  in- 
dividually Liable)   (ot   the  Insurance  of  Horses,  Mules,  Prise 
Bulls,  Sheep,  Cattle,  ^c  ,  against  Fire,  Water,  Accidents  and  Dis 
ease.     Also,  upon  Stock  driven  to  Eastern  markets,  or  transported 
South. 

JOHN  H.  FRICK. 
General  Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

REFEREKCES ! 


Wood,  Abbott  &  Co.,  1 


Philadelphia. 


Truitt,  Brother  &  Co..  , 
Coates  &  Brown,         ) 
Agents: 
JOHN  J^IM'^ilERMAN,  Lancaster  Pa. 
CHARl-ES  F.  FRICK,  Reading,  Pa. 
SAMUEL  II.  TAYLOR,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  G.  Scovern;,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
May,  1851 )  Examiner  for  Ijancaster  County. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  his  fine  stock  of 
COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS,  of  his  own  importation,  warranted 
pure  blood  and  true  to  their  name.  Orders  for  the  same,  post-paid, 
addressed  to  the  subscriber,  will  receive  due  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSON,  West  Roxbary,  Mass. 

April,  1852— 2m 
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liandreth's  Seed  Farm. 

The  following'  account  of  Landreth's  celebrated 
seed  farm,  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
copy  it  from  tliat  excellent  paper  the  Germantown 
Telegraph,  than  which  no  other  has  done  more  for 
the  cause  of  agriculture.  The  Telegraph  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
which^an  agricultural  department  was  introduced, 
and  its  spirited  and  enterprising  editor  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  farming  community  for  this  commenda- 
ble step. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  account  of  Mr.  Landreth's 
farm  is  from  the  minutes  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  an  as- 
sociation composed  of  about  a  dozen  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen of  Philadelphia  county,  who  meet  alternately 
at  the  respective  farms  of  each,  and  spend  a  day  in 
the  examination  of  the  crops,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  as 
well  as  interesting  discussions  on  subjects  connected 
with  agricultural  pursuits.  We  shall  take  occasion 
hereafter  to  publish  portions  at  least  of  their  proceed- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  at  the  same  time 
remarking  tiiat  the  establishment  of  such  clubs  in 
every  township  in  the  State,  would  prove  not  only  a 
matter  of  interest  to  all  concerned,  but  a  source  of 
great  value  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  generally : 

The  Club  mot  at  Bloomdale,  the  residence  of  D. 
Landreth,  Esq.,  on  the  18th  of  June.  As  we  pre- 
viously, in  a  report  of  a  Club  meeting  held  at  Blooms- 
dale,  about  a  year  since,  described  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, tliis  beautiful,  extensive,  and  interesting  estate, 
we  shall  only  enumerate  some  striking  features  in  the 
system,  and  the  general  modus  operandi  pursued  by 
Mr.  L.  It  is  proper  however  to  state,  that  Blooms- 
dale  is  situated  about  two  miles  above  Bristol,  on  the 
Delaware  river,  and  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  acres  of  fine  land,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  culture  of  Garden  Seeds.  The  quantity  produc- 
ed is  immense,  and  the  quality  inferior  to  none  sup- 
plied from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  L.'s  customers  reside  principally  south  and 
west  of  New  York,  extending  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  no  important  town,  in- 
deed in  scarcely  a  hamlet  within  that  vast  area,  are 
they  unknown,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  in 
nealy  three  hundred  thousand  families  in  the  U.  S. 
"Landreth's  Garden  Seeds"  are  household  words, 
while  from  his  exportations  to  the  West  Indies,  South 
AnTerica  and  British  Possessions  in  Asia,  they  are 
widely  known  abroad. 

Mr.  L.  does  not  profess  to  raise  all  the  seeds  he 
vends,  but  gives  his  personal  attention  to  those  varie- 
ties that  require  greater  care,  employing  others  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  to  produce  those  demanding 
less  supervision.  This  system  was  established  by 
the  father  of  Mr.  L.  many  years  since,  and  has  been 
continued  with  the  fullest  success  and  satisfaction  to 
both  vender  and  purchaser. 

He  informed  the  club  that  his  expenses  for  manure 
had  not  been  so  great  as  usual  for  the  current  year. 
The  land  which  had  suffered  much  under  the  "skin- 
ning" system,  prior  to  Mr.  L.  coming  into  posses- 
sion, is  now  rapidly  regaining  its  natural  fertility, 
and  will  in  future  require  a  less  copious  supply  of  the 
fertilizers,  though,  as  Mr.  L.  informed  us,  he  will 
continue  to  apply  manure  always  with  the  primarj 
crops. 

The  whole  plantation,  large  as  it  is,  annually  re- 
ceives a  dressing  with  manur.%  a  portion  of  which 
applied  this  spring,  was  $500  worth  of  Peruviaa 
guano — principally  on  the  bean  crops  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  guano  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Brassica 
tribe,  including  turnips,  cabbages,  ruta  baga,  radish 
and  other  cuciform  plants. 

He  informed  us,  however,  that  his  main  reliance 
was  on  street  dirt  from  the  city,  whicli  is  composted 
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with  stable  manure  from  the  same  source  and  the 
produce  of  his  barn-yard. 

The  live  stock  of  the  farm  consists  of  eight  horses 
for  farm  work,  three  mules,  one  pair  of  working 
oxen,  and  two  cows.  He  purchases  his  butter,  as  he 
finds  it  less  costly  than  making  it. 

Among  other  striking  improvements  at  Bloomsdale 
since  the  meeting  of  the  Club  there  in  '51,  we  no- 
ticed a  large,  symetrical  building  which,  as  we  are 
informed,  is  intended  as  a  seed  drying  house,  for 
which  it  appeared  admirably  adapted  ;  also  a  double 
cottage  for  workmen,  seven  families  of  whom  reside 
on  the  place,  and  with  whom  the  single  laborers 
board.  Beside  these  several  other  dwellino-s  and 
drying  houses  have  been  erected  within  a  few  years 
— the  roofs  of  which  as  well  as  that  recently  put  on 
the  main  barn,  (which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country)  are  all  of  slate.  They  form  an  excel- 
lent roof,  give  the  building  an  improved  appearance, 
and,  as  we  were  informed,  and  as  we  believe,  it  is  the 
cheapest  roof  in  the  end.  There  is  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  ingenuity  and  taste  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion, particularly  the  internal  arrangement,  as  well 
as  in  the  relative  position  and  convenience  of  all  the 
buildings.  They  are  painted  with  mineral  paint,  ap- 
plied and  contrasted  with  good  taste.  We  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  great  care  that  had  been 
taken  and  expense  incurred  to  prevent  a  possibility 
of  the  various  small  seeds  being  mixed.  The  same 
care  and  attention  is  also  given  in  their  production — 
the  extent  and  variety  of  which,  would  seem  to 
make  it  almost  impracticable. 

That  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  com- 
plexity, and  extent  of  the  system  there  practiced,  we 
have  collected  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  principle 
crops  and  the  era  of  each,  which  we  annex — omitt- 
ing miscellaneous  minor  crops. 

Quantity  of  Land  on  each  of  the  various  Crops, 

tj-c,  at  Bloomsdale,  for  1852. 
Beets,  5|  acres.  Salsafy,  2  acres. 

Spinach, 

Squashes, 

Turnips, 

Ruta  baga. 

Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Oats, 

Grass, 


Beans,  (dwarf)  22 
5 
16 

H 
12 

10 

3 

4 


11 


2i 

8 

8 

2 
10 

4 

4 
36 


Pleasure  grounds,  8 


Pole,       do 

Cabbage, 

Carrots, 

Cucumbers, 

Lettuce, 

Parsley, 

Parnips, 

Peas(ex.  early)35 
Radishes,  9 

By  Mr.  L's  system  the  bean  crop  follows  the  pea, 
and  other  crops  succeed  those  planted  in  the  spring 
— thus  securing  two  crops  in  the  same  year  from  the 
same  land,  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  evident, 
must  be  very  great  in  many  respects. 

We  were  informed  that  bulb  seed  generally,  one 
year  old,  will  grow  better  than  new,  but  that  they 
win  fee  about  three  days  later  sprouting  than  new 


seed  ;  also  that  all  the  root  crops  except  the  beet  and 
carrot  may  stand  out  as  they  grow,  if  designed  for 
seed  the  next  year. 

There  is  a  great  length  of  wagon  road  between 
the  several  crops  on  the  place,  all  which  was  in  beau- 
tiful order — the  weeds  being  destroyed,  the  ruts  filled, 
and  the  surface  neatly  graded  and  levelled  by  passing 
over  them  Wilkinson's  Patent  Rut  Scraper. 

The  lawn,  which  had  been  a  long  time  in  grass, 
and  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  our  previous 
meeting  to  be  running  out,  was  now  vigorous  and 
verdant — it  having  been  resuscitated  by  re-seeding 
and  the  application  of  guano. 

There  was  little  time  for  the  discussion  of  any 
other  matters  than  those  alike  numerous  and  interest- 
ing, that  presented  themselves  on  all  sides  of  us  a  j 
we  walked  and  rode  over  Bloomsdale  farm.  There 
was  however  an  interchange  of  opinion  between 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Club  on  harvesting  and 
marketing  the  small  cereals. 


The  Yellows  in  Peach  Trees. 

The  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  contrariety  of  opinion  in 
reference  to  its  origin,  contagiousness  and  remedy, 
all  serve  to  render  it  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Hor- 
ticulturist. Although  various  theories  in  regard  to  it 
have  been  advanced,  no  single  one  seems  yet  to  have 
claimed  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  lay  down  any  particular  theory  in 
relation  to  it,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  some 
facts,  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  and 
which  may  prove  useful  hints,  upon  which  more  ex- 
perienced horticulturists  may  improve.  And  we  here 
take  occasion  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  the  disease 
to  be  either  contagious  or  incurable. 

With  reference  to  its  contagiousness,  we  shall  feel 
bound  to  believe  it,  so  soon  as  any  thing  analagous 
to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  discovered  ;  but  until 
then,  we  prefer  being  classed  with  the  skeptics, 
waiting  patiently  till  more  minute  investigation  and 
research  shall  satisfactorily  determine  the  true  cause 
of  it. 

Neither  do  we  believe  the  disease  to  be  incurable ; 
and  for  the  follo^ving  reasons  : 

Last  season  \te  took  possession  of  a  small  orchard 
which  contained  a  number  of  peach  trees  of  the 
choicest  varieties.  The  owner,  a  gentlemen  of  intel- 
ligence, and  also  a  skilful  horticulturist,  requested 
as  a  favor;  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  trees  which 
presented  unmistakeable  evidences  of  the  yellows, 
might  be  removed,  root  and  branch.  Deference  for 
his  superior  judgment  induced  us  to  comply  in  part 
with  his  request.  Half  a  dozen  trees  were  removed, 
and  the  balance  reserved  for  experiments.  We  can- 
not better  describe  their  condition  at  the  time  we  took 
charge  of  them,  than  by  by  quoting  from  ",Downing 
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Fruits  and  Fruit   Trees  of  America."     He  says  the 
infallible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows  are  the  following : 

1.  The  production  upon  the' branches  of  very 
slender  wiry  slioots,  a  few  inches  long  and  bearing 
starved,Tiiminutive  leaves.  These  leaves  are  not  pro- 
truded from  the  extremetics,  but  from  latent  buds  on 
the  main  portion  of  the  stem  and  large  branches. — 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  small,  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  natural  size,  and  are  either  pale, 
yellow,  or  destitute  of  color. 

2.  The  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This  takes 
place  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  pi'oper 
season.  The  first  season  of  the  disease  it  grows  to 
nearly  its  natural  size  ;  the  following  season  it  is  not 
more  than  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  size  ;  but  is  always 
marked  externally,  (whatever  be  the  natural  color) 
with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red.  Inter- 
nally, the  flesh  is  more  deeply  colored,  especially 
around  the  stone,,  than  in  the  natural  state." 

Several  of  the  reserved  trees  being  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  we  concluded  they  were  worth  an  efibrt  to 
save  them.  Our  first  step  was  to  cut  away  the 
branches  that  appeared  most  aS'ected.  We  then 
headed  in  the  remainder,  pretty  severely,  after  which 
cinders  from  the  locomotives  on  the  Columbia  Rail 
Road  were  applied  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  the 
dressing  extending  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  The  cinders  were  then  turned  under  full 
epadc  deep.  We  saw  no  immediate  improvement, 
and  were  led  to  fear  that  our  trouble  had  been  for 
naught.  This  spring,  however,  we  were  most  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  every  tree  thus  treated'  putting 
forth  leaves  as  vigorously  as  any  of  the  other  trees  in 
the  orchard  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  July  18,  they 
are  all  apparently,  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  ever 
they  were.  The  fruit  upon  them  gives  no  indication  of 
premature  ripening,  while  the  new  growth  of  wood 
exceeds  twelve  inches.  As  coal  is  used  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  locomotives  from  which  the  the  cin- 
ders were  procured,  that  fact  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Besides  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes  was 
mixed  with  them. 

In  stating  these  facts,  we  have  no  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  asserting  locmotivecoal  cinders  to  be  a  specific 
for  the  yellows ;  but  we  do  think  that  it  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  the  disease  is  not  wholly  with- 
out a  remedy.  It  ofiers  encouragement  to  renewed 
experiments,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  results  which 
have  long  been  sought  for. 


Age  of  Sheep. — The  age  of  sheep  may  be  known 

by  the  front  teeth.     They  are  eight  in  number,  and 

appear  the  first  year,  all  of  a  size.     In   the  second 

year  the  two  middle  ones  fall  out,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  two  large  ones.  In  the  third  year  a 
small  tooth  on  each  side.  In  the  fourth  year  the 
large  teeth  are  six  in  number.  In  the  fifth  year  the 
whole  front  teeth  are  large.  In  the  sixth  year  the 
whole  begin  to  get  worn. 


(Diiginal  (Eommuulcations. 

I^uuar  lullueuce. 

Mr.  Editor:  Mrs.  Pierson,  has,  I  perceive,  con- 
descended to  notice  my  short  paper,  on  Lunar  Influ- 
ence, wliich  appeared  in  your  May  number.  After 
a  careful  reading  of  her  reply,  I  hardly  know  wheth- 
er a  continuance  in  the  discussion  on  this  question, 
with  that  excellent  lady,  will  be  of  any  benefit  in  its 
further  elucidation,  because  of  the  exceeding  caustic 
remarks  she  Avas  pleased  to  make,  in  reference  to 
those,  (myself  included,)  who  are  not  implicit  believ- 
ers in  "  the  divine  art  of  Astrology  ;"  and  the  utter 
contempt  she  entertains  for  the  light  of  "  modern  sci- 
ence." On  the  first,  she  remarks  :  "It  would  appear 
that  Medicus,  in  common  with  his  kindred  blasphe- 
mers of  the  moon,  do  not  know  that  the  divine  doc- 
trine of  Astrology,  including  the  nodic  zodiacic  influ- 
ence of  the  moon,  in  conjunction  with  the  planets, 
is  a  veritable  science,  and  not  a  phantom  of  dark- 
ness, and  ofi'spring  of  superstitious  ignorance."  It  is 
true,  Medicus  does  not  believe  Astrology  to  be  a  divine 
doctrine,  any  more  than  the  modern  humbug  of 
"  Spiritual  Knocking." 

Concerning  modern  science  which  we  suppose 
means  modern  scientific  discoveries,  we  are  thus  ad- 
dressed. "  In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  modern 
science  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  truth,  that 
atheism  does  to  God,  and  the  proud  sneers  of  the  one 
against  the  subject  of  its  enmity  equally  with  the  su- 
percilious ridicule  of  the  other,  will  perish  in  con- 
tempt, while  the  great  principles  which  they  have 
impotcntly  assailed,  remain  glorious  and  unimpaired 
forever."  Now,  sir,  although  these  are  severe  re- 
marks, yet  you  will  perceive  they  contain  no  argu- 
ments, cither  in  favor  of  Astrology,  or  against  mod- 
ern science  ;  and  had  they  been  uttered  by  a  gentle- 
man, I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  make 
free  use  of  refutation,  but,  to  remove  au  excrescence. 
But  their  author,  belongs  to  that  gentle  and  lovely 
portion  of  the  community,  for  whom  I  entertain  the 
most  profund  regard — and  rather  than  be  ungentle, 
or  discourteous  to  one  of  the  sex,  I  will  be  willing  to 
rest  under  the  imputation  of  being,  a  "blasphemer  of 
the  moon,"  and  an  "  Astrological  Athiest "  all  my 
life. 

First  I  am  asked  to  separate  the  injlnenrc  from  the 
light  of  the  moon.  !Most  are  aware  that  the  moon, 
as  a  body,  like  our  globe,  possesses  attractive  power, 
and  in  proportion  as  She  approaches  the  Earth 
so  that  infleunce  increases, — hence,  when  she  is  in 
her  pcrii/ee,  the  tides  rise  the  highest,  and  the  re- 
verse, when  she  is  in  her  ajiogee.  Now,  this  attrac- 
tive influence  is  easily  discovered  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  light  reflected  from  the  face  ot  the  moon 
upon  our  globe ;  this  light  coming  from  the  groat 
fountain  of  light — the  Sun.     And  just  as  the  bright 
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surface  of  steel  on  glass,  that  reflects  light,  is  not  the 
light,  so,  the  moon,  is  not  the  light  she  reflects. 

We  are  next  directed  to  the  cases  of  several  unfor- 
tunate beings,  who  in  clear  day  light,  cut  their  throats, 
or  jumped  into  -vyells,  but  who  are  now  gone, 
"  To  that  eternal  shore, 

Where  moons  shall  wax,  and  wane  no  more." 
And  all  these  dire  calamities  happened,  it  seems,  at 
different  changes  of  the  moon  !  To  these  statements 
we  make  no  objections,  they  bring  all  arguments  on 
our  side  of  the  question.  Next,  we  are  told,  "every 
'  old  woman '  knows,  that  nature  has  certain  peri- 
ods rounded  by  a  period  of  about  twenty-nine  days." 
Medicus,  Ave  believe  knows  this  too,  Avho  begi  to  re- 
fer L.  J.  P.  to  Prof.  R.  Gaoch's  work  on  this  delicate 
subject.  (Page  15.)  Next  in  order  we  are  directed 
to  Prof.  Cannings  article — we  have  read  it  and  find 
it  does  not  in  direct  terms  claim  lunar  influence,  but 
believes  that  certain  atmospheric  variations  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Physiological  and  Pathological  chang- 
es. For  which  he  observes,  "We  can  reasonably  in- 
fer then,  that  the  moon  has  an  influence  on  vital  ac- 
tions." This  whole  matter,  wc  see,  rests  on  and  is 
resolved  into  a  simple  supposition.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pierson's  article  being  the  result  of  lier 
own  experience,  we  will  not  attempt  to  controvert  it. 
But  promise,  should  we  ever  make  similar  experi- 
ments, and  find  them  caused  by  lunar  influence,  we 
will  without  delay  apprise  her  of  the  result. 

Medicus. 

Philadelpliia,  July  9th,  1852. 


An  Experiment  for  Believers  as  well  as  Skeptics. 

The  belief  obtains  to  some  extent, in  this  country, 
that  certain  operations  in  farming  are  more  advanta- 
geously done  when  the  moon  is  in  the  ascending 
node,  (or  according  to  some  almanacs  when  it  points 
up,)  and  that  others  should  be  done  when  the  moon  is 
in  the  descending  node,  or  points  down.  Some  be- 
lieving that  a  post  planted  when  the  moon  points  up, 
will  have  some  tendency  to  draw  up  and  will  not 
stand  well,  and  that  this  influence  extends  to  the 
time  of  sowing  seed  and  putting  out  manure,  &c. — 
I  observe  in  the  Farm  Journal  for  July,  that  Lydia 
Jane  Pierson  proposes  a  method  to  determine  the 
truth  of  it,  viz  :  By  laying  a  board  on  the  grass  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  descending  node,  and  another 
when  it  is  in  the  ascending  node.  The  first  of  which 
she  says  will  settle  close  to  the  earth,  whilst  the  oth- 
er will  not.  This  mode  of  proving  the  theory  of  that 
kind  of  lunar  influence,  if  carried  out  to  sufficien': 
extent,  seeme  to  be  fair,  and  what  can  be  tried  so 
easily  should  not  remain  doubtful.  If  the  theory  is 
true,  wo  are  entitled  to  its  advantages;  if  it  is  not 
true,  it  should  cease  to  interfere  with  our  operations. 
I  therefore  propose  to  those  who  have  time  and  incli- 
nation, to  make  experiments  for  the  extension  of  her 


plan  as  follow.',  in  order  to  render  it  more  conclusive, 
viz  :  Provide  90  small  pieces  of  board  of  equal  size, 
say  3  inches  square,  or  larger ;  select  a  piece  of  grass 
ground,  on  which  lay  one  piece  each  day  till  all  are 
laid,  taking  care  that  they  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or 
moved,  till  one  month  after  the  last  piece  has  been 
laid.  Mow  a  space  each  week  sufficient  for  laying 
the  pieces  to  be  laid  that  week.  If  the  theory  is  true, 
it  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  time  by  each  series 
of  14  or  15,  differing  from  a  like  number  immediate- 
ly preceding  and  following,  throughout  the  whole 
number,  one  part  lying  as  if  attracted  to  the  ground, 
and  the  other  part  as  if  repelled  from  it.  If  no  such 
appearance  presents,  the  theory  may,  as  regards  that 
kind  of  action,  be  presumed  to  be  false.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  matters  thrown  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
do  adhere  more  closely  to  the  earth  than  at  other 
times,  when  circumstances  do  not  seem  to  be  differ- 
ent, v/hich  I  have  supposed  might  be  owing  to  the 
moist  or  dry  state  of  the  ground.  Attention  should 
therefore  be  given  to  the  amount  of  rain,  and  time 
of  falling,  and  to  all  other  matters  that  may  have  in- 
fluence. 

Again.  She  says  that  briars,  if  cut  down  when  the 
moon  is  old,  and  in  the  sign  of  the  heart,  if  they  do 
not  die  at  once  they  will  never  thrive  but  dwindle 
away  and  perish.  I  believe  that  common  black  ber- 
ry briars  are  in  such  state  in  August  that  they  may 
be  more  effected  by  cutting  off  then,  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  On  the  14th  of  August,  of  the 
present  year,  the  moon  is  in  the  last  day  of  the  last 
quarter,  and  in  the  sign  of  the  heart.  I  therefore 
propose  to  experimenters,  who  have  briars  to  cut, 
that  they  cut  a  portion  of  them  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th,  and  another  portion  on  the  22nd,  when  the 
moon  will  be  about  the  first  quarter,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  lunar  influence  in  that  matter.  I  think 
these  experimerts  worth  the  attention  of  those  that 
believe,  and  those  that  do  not  believe  in  these  kinds 
of  lunar  influence,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  be  tried 
by  many,  and  the  results  communicated  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  who  I  do  not  doubt  will  be  wil- 
ling to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  result.  I  hope 
moreover,  that  all  will  be  made  under  equal  circum- 
stances, as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  that  we  shall  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion.  C. 

Plymouth,  Mont.  Co.,  1th  Mo.,  1852. 

[We  commend  the  above  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  determining  the 
question  whether  the  moon  does  or  does  not  exercise 
an  influence  upon  vegetation,  fence  making.  Sic. — 
For  the  following  reasons  we  conceive  the  settle- 
ment of  tliis  question  to  be  important.  If  the  moon 
does  not  exert  the  influence  attributed  to  her,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  thousands  of  farmers  whose  time 
for  sowing   seeds,    transplanting   trees,    gathering 
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fruits,  setting  fences,  posts,  &c.,  are  regulated  entire- 
ly by  her,  should  be  relieved  from  the  inconvenience 
of  postponing  or  hastening  these  various  operations 
of  the  farm  in  order  that  they  may  be  performed  in 
what  is  termed  the  "  right  sign."  On  the  other 
hand ;  if  repeated  experiments  conclusivly  show, 
that  an  influence  is  exerted  by  the  mcon  in  the  vari- 
ous directions  attributed  to  her,  it  is  well  that  those 
who  are  skeptics  should  have  their  infidelity  removed, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  those  who  study  the  "  signs  "  and  regulate  their 
various  operations  accordingly. — Ed.] 


Another  Remedy  for  the  Grain  Weevil  in  Barns. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  looking  over  the  July  No.  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  I  noticed  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  A. 
Owen,  of  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wheat  weevil. 

Although  Mr.  Owen  is  rather  late  in  making  an 
inquiry  to  save  the  present  crop,  I  shall,  however, 
give  him  my  opinioa  and  experience  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  anoying  foe. 

My  barn  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  infested 
with  weevils,  and  having  sustained  like  Mr.  Owen's 
neighbor,  a  consfderable  loss  from  their  ravages,  I 
determined  to  wage  an  exterminating  warfare  against 
the  enemy.  To  accomplish  this,  I  tried  different 
remedies,  but  without  effect.  I  finally  concluded  to 
starve  them  as  the  dernier  resort.  Accordingly,  two 
years  ago  I  stacked  all  my  wheat  and  rye  out,  put 
nothing  into  the  barn  but  hay  and  oats,  and  the  cure 
was  effectual ;  for  since  tliat  time,  there  is  not  a  wee- 
vil to  be  found.  I  would  further  state  that  before  put- 
ting the  hay  in  the  barn,  it  should  be  swept  clean,  in 
order  to  disturb  the  weevils  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  also  other  remedies  recommended  by 
different  writers,  such  as  strewing  portly  branches 
between  the  layers  while  mowing  the  grain,  and 
white-washing  the  inside  of  barns,  or  mixing  lime 
and  salt  in  threshed  grain,  &c.,  but  my  own  experi- 
ence proves  to  me  there  is  nothing  like  starving 
them.  Yours,  &c.  Samuel  Ml'mma. 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.. 


or  winter.  They  will  not  feed  on  oats.  They  were 
very  annoying  in  my  barn,  and  seeing  it  stated  in  an 
agricultural  paper,  that  by  sprinkling  salt  on  the 
wheat  as  it  was  placed  in  the  mow,  it  would  prevent 
them  from  eating  it.  I  did  so.  It  was  however, 
eaten,  but  not  so  -badly,  I  think,  as  if  the  salt  had 
not  been  put  amongst  it.  However,  they  will  feed 
on  it,  and  the  nuisance  was  continued.  I  then  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  starvation,  which  was  successful. 

There  are  various  methods  of  preventing  them 
from  eating  it  after  it  is  threshed  ;  the  best,  I  believe, 
is  to  sprinkle  dry  slacked  lime  amongst  it,  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  garner.  First  sprinkle  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  it,  then  place  a  layer  of  wheat  about  six 
inches  in  depth,  then  a  sprinkling  of  lime,  and  so  on. 
Before  using  the  wlieat  it  should  be  run  through  a 
fan.  A, 

Uwchlan,  Chester  Co.,  1852. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  two  of  our  correspondents,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Owen's  inquiry  in  our  last,  have  advised 
the  same  means  for  the  extermination  of  tiie  weevil 
in  barns.  We  present  the  views  of  both,  as  both  are 
gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  observation.  The 
ravages  of  the  weevil  are  becoming  so  extensive  of 
late  as  to  demand  serious  attention.  The  remedy 
suggested  by  our  correspondents  is  so  simple  tliat  the 
farmer  wliose  grain  is  destroyed  in  future,  must 
charge  the  loss  to  his  own  negligence. — Ed.] 


Another  Remedy  for  the  Grain  Weevil. 

Mr.  Editor. — Observing  an  inquiry  in  the  last 
Noi  of  your  valuable  "  Journal,"  in  respect  to  the 
barn  weevil ; — whether  tliere  is  any  means  of  des- 
troying them  ]  I  answer,  there  is.  The  only  and 
effectual  way  is,  by  starvation.  If  there  is  no  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  or  other  substance  on  which  they  can 
feed,  placed  in  the  barn  for  one  year,  they  will  all 
•  perish.  The  wheat  can  be  stacked,  and  threshed  in 
the  winter,  when  the  weevil  becomes  dormant  and 
is  not  able  to  feed.  The  loss  by  stacking  is  not  so 
great  as  the  injury  done  by  the  weevil,  if  the  grain 
is  put  in  at  harvest,  and  permitted  to  remain  till  fall 


Culture  of  the  Tomato. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Although  not  desirous  of  being 
classed  Avith  those,  who  in  the  languaj^e  of  your  cor- 
respondent, E.  A.  Stillmg,  "  appear  desirous  of  see- 
ing their  names  in  print,"  I  still  feel  inclined  to  ofTer 
a  word  in  reply  to  his  natural  mode  of  cultivating 
the  tomato.  Strong  and  early  as  may  be  his  love  for 
this  excellent  vegetable,  I  feel  no  ways  inclined  to 
yield  to  him  the  supremacy  in  this  particular ;  my 
fondness  for  them,  dating  back  as  many  years  as  his 
as  well  as  my  cultivation  of  them.  Without,  howev- 
er, pretending  to  discuss  these  points,  I  propose  mere- 
ly to  convince  him  that  what  he  calls  his  natural 
mode  of  cultivating  the  tomato,  is  a  most  unnatural 
one.  lie  says,  he  grows  his  plants  in  a  cold  frame. 
Now  in  what  particular  case  has  nature  ever  used 
the  cold  frame,  except  that  which  the  earth  finishes 
for  propogating  the  tomato?  Again,  when  too  thick- 
ly sown,  he  "  thins  them  out."  When  nature  sows 
too  thickly,  she  suffers  the  penalty  of  her  indiscretion, 
in  the  meagre  character  of  her  plants.  In  this  par- 
ticular, E.  A.  S.  has  improved  somewhat  upon  the 
good  dame's  plan,  for  which  he  is  entirely  entitled  to 
credit.  Again,  he  sets  his  plants  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  tight  board  fence,  dose  to  it,  so  that  "  the  roots 
penetrating  to  the  cool  most  soil  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  fence,  take  up  the  food  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  plant  readily  and  rapidly,"  a  most  ex- 
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cellent  plan  I  admit,  but  one  the  precedent  of  which, 
I  presume,  was  not  found  in  our  respected  mother's 
gardening  system.  Here,  too,  we  find  E.  A.  S.  taking 
a  step  in  advance  of  his  preceptress.',  Lastlj^  he 
hiys  brush  under  them,  when  too  heavy  to  support 
themselves,  which  I  think,not  only  a'wide  departure 
from  nature's  plan,  but  a  decidedly  Avrong  course  to 
be  pursued.  The  tomato  plant,  so  soon  as  the  points 
touch  the  ground,  begin  to  take  root,  at  those  points 
in  a  manner  similar,  (though  not  exactly)  to  the  run- 
ners of  the  Strawberry.  There  was  evidently  a  de- 
sign in  this,  on  the  part  of  nature  and  that  design 
appears  to  mc  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  plant, 
in  its  powers  of  production.  Being  of  rank  growth, 
as  well  as  a  rank  produce,  it  would  seem  but  reason- 
able, that  depriving  the  plant  of  the  nourishment, 
which  these  root  joints  would  aiford  it,  cannot  but 
weaken  the  size  of  the  plant  as  well  as  its  fruit  pro- 
ducing qualities. 

So  much  for  E.  A.  S's.  plan,  and  now  for  mine 
which  is  similar  in  nearly  every  respect,  except  the 
placing  of  brush  under  them.  This  I  never  do,  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  neither  do  I  pinch  off  the 
leaves  and  side  branches,  (in  this  particular  also, 
agreeing  with  him,)  but  I  do  select  the  best  soil  I 
have  in  my  garden,  and  have  always  found  them  to 
succeed  best  in  such. 

P.  "Watson,  Jr. 

Lebanon  count)/,  Fa. 


Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  injunction,  a  work  has  recently 
appeared,  which  illustrates  how  Pennsylvania  Friends 
of  the  last  generation,  while  cultivating  the  soil  with 
industry  and  success,  and  training-  up  their  children 
in  the  way  in  wliich  they  should  go,  some  of  them 
found  time  to  do  great  good  in  other  respects,  and  when 
they  went  to  their  rest,  left  a  happy  example  and  a 
wide  extended  and  blessed  influence  behind  them.  It 
is  entitledjMemoir  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,and  was 
written  by  their  son  Eli  K.  Price  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar:  a  name  well  known  throughout  the  State,  as 
that  of  a  man  of  intelligence  ;  of  distinguished  suc- 
cess in  his  profession  ;  and  who,  for  years,  has  had 
the  command  of  public  confidence,  with  habits  as  sim- 
ple and  unassuming  as  those  of  the  Friends  he  repre- 
sents. It  is  addressed  to  his  parents  by  name,  as  to 
spirits  still  living ;  and  signed  with  his  own  name, 
as  in  the  actual  realization  of  a  continued  existence  be- 
yond the  grave,  which  too  many  of  us  forget;  and  the 
full  belief  that  our  friends  still  look  down  upon  us  from 
the  spirit  land  and  recognize  wlien  we  address  them. 
It  is  written  throughout  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  de- 
parted friends : — so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  original 
form  of  memorial. 

Enclosed  are  some  extracts,  upon  matters  connect- 
ed with  tlie  objects  of  the  Farm  Journal,  which  will, 


probably,  be  read  with  interest,  by  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers. *     *     * 

History  of  a  Chester  County  Farm. 
In  1791,  Philip  Price  bought  the  plantation  lying 
between  West  Chester  and  the  Brandywine.  At  this 
time,  like  much  of  the  surrounding  covmtry,  it  was  in 
a  low  condition,  exhausted,  washed  into  gullies  and 
unclothed  with  verdure ;  and  partly  overgrown  with 
poverty  grass,  briers,  and  alder  bushes.  Writing  to 
Judge  Peters  in  1790,  P.  Price  said — "In  the  spring 
of  the  year  1792,  I  fenced  off  a  piece  of  about  four 
acres  (to  fold  his  cattle),  being  a  part  of  a  large  field 
that  was  much  reduced,  washed  into  deep  gullies  in 
many  parts,  and  which  had  been  totally  neglected  for 
many  years.  The  appearance  was  so  disagreeable 
that  I  put  no  value  on  it  when  I  purchased  the  place, 
though  the  field  contained  fifty  acres."  Mem.  Pha. 
Ag.  Soc'y,  2  vol.  The  highest  efforts  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  this  neighborhood  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  were  those  of  a  few  meadows  under  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  Philip  Price  was  in  communication 
with  Judge  Peters,  Dr.  Mease,  and  others,  who  had 
begun  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  and  his  acquaintance  and  observation 
extended  to  the  best  practical  farmers  and  farms  in 
the  county.  He  commenced  on  his  newly  purchased 
place  a  course  of  improvement  in  manuring,  the  sow- 
ing of  red  clover  and  other  gras5es,  and  in  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  that  rapidly  took  eflfect,  and  rewarded 
his  skill  and  labor.  Lime  was  obtained  from  the 
"Valley,"  gypsum  or  plaster  from  tide  water,  and 
freely  administered;  the  stable  manure  was  protected 
by  shelter,  and  applied  without  loss  of  strength  be- 
fore the  autumnal  seeding  of  wlieat.  Judge  Peters, 
in  publishing  the  communications  of  Philip  Price  and 
others,  on  the  advantages  of  plaster  of  paris,  says, — 
"I  have  heard  of  none  who  have  been  more  remarka- 
bly successful  in  the  plaster  system  than  Mr.  West 
and  Mr.  Price.  They  have  brought  old  worn-out 
lands  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  fertility  and  profit, 
by  combining  the  plaster  with  other  manures." — 
lb.  34. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 
The  best  rotation  of  crops,  that  resulted  from  expe- 
rience, was  to  break  up  the  sod  late  in  the  fall,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  and  to  plant  the  field  with  Indian 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  potatoes — the  former  intermixed, 
the  latter  manured;  the  second  year  to  sow  with  bar- 
ley or  oats,  and  after  the  removal  of  this  crop,  to 
plough  the  stubble,  manure  and  sow  with  wheat  in 
the  fall,  upon  which  was  sown  the  clover  and  timothy 
seed,  to  come  into  use  for  pasture  after  the  wheat 
harvest  of  the  next  summer,  and  to  be  mowed  and 
pastured  with  the  use  of  gypsum  for  several  succes- 
sive years,  until  the  field  came  in  rotation  for  a  like 
repetition  of  crops.  This  process  of  careful  husband- 
ry transformed  the  exhausted  hills  of  the  Brandywine 
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into  their  present  fertile  and  beautiful  appearance, 
and  made  them  a  garden  spot  of  the  world.  And  the 
worthless,  old  Tvorn-out  "fifty  acre  field,"  its  proprie- 
tor lived  to  see  worth  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  in  common  with  the  residue  of  the  plantation. 
To  have  been  a  pioneer  in  a  process  so  beneficent  and 
of  apparently  magical  results,  would  be  felt  as  no 
small  honor  to  those  who  respire  their  happiness  in 
the  popular  favor  and  applause.  To  Philip  Price  it 
was  simply  a  source  of  benevolent  satisfaction,  in 
contemplating  the  good  he  had  aided  in  accomplish- 
ing, of  which  his  eye  took  a  wide  survey,  from  the 
the  porch  of  his  mansion;  but  the  obligation  was  not 
forgotten  by  his  neighbors,  in  after  years,  when  the 
members  of  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society 
elected  him  its  first  President. 

Gypsum. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  of  P.  Price  in  the 
use  of  plaster,  as  communicated  in  1796,  in  answer 
to  the  queries  of  Judge  Peters,  were,  that  on  a  high 
loamy  soil  it  operated  better  than  on  low-lying  clay 
ground ;  one  to  one-and-a-half  bushels  per  acre  are 
sufficient,  repeated  yearly  while  in  clover;  the  effect 
is  good  with  or  without  recent  ploughing ;  is  without 
liability  to  leave  the  soil  exhausted,  as  from  the  effect 
of  a  stimulus,  where  the  product  is  returned  in  ma- 
nure; that  it  is  most  beneficially  applied  to  Indian 
corn  and  red  clover, — but  usefully  to  other  grasses 
and  grain  crops ;  and  may  be  used  advantageously 
with  or  without  other  manuring,  and  with  the  most 
striking  effect,  if  not  immediately  preceded  by  other 
manure.  The  best  time  to  strew  it  is  at  the  first  har- 
rowing of  Indian  corn,  and  on  clover,  with  a  small 
quantity  soon  after  it  comes  up,  to  be  repeated  as 
soon  as  vegetation  takes  place  in  the  spring;  this 
giving  a  stimulus  when  most  needed.  The  effect  is 
most  visible  on  poor  soil, — eight  acres  sowed  plenti- 
fully with  it  without  other  manure,  in  five  years  be- 
come, says  P.  Price,  "worth  ten  times  what  it  was 
before  I  plastered  it,  the  face  of  the  soil  appearing  to 
be  entirely  changed,  and  is  admired  by  all  who  have 
hitherto  known  it;"  but  though  now  (1852)  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  the  same  article  is  annually  used 
with  decided  advantage,  on  the  same  farm. 

Dignity  of  Labour. 
A  Pennsylvania  farmer  and  his  son  cultivating  their 
ownjields. 
The  recollections  of  tlie  writer,  though  then  young, 
extend  back  to  this  period,  (1807).  lie  was  then  and 
for  some  years  after,  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  making  all  the  children  actively  useful,  assisting 
in  the  business  of  the  f;irm.  Though  frequently  ta- 
ken from  home  by  the  calls  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
meeting  the  School  Committee,  &c.,  yet  upon  all  urgent 
occasions,  and  in  matters  requiring  skill  and  judg- 
ment, Philip  Price  was  an  important  workman  on  his 
plantation.     With  his  own  hand  he  sowed  the  grain, 


the  grass  seeds,  and  plaster, — struck  the  furrow  for 
planting  and  drilling;  ploughed  and  harrowed  the 
corn;  pitched  the  hay  and  grain  sheaves  at  harvest, 
with  an  elasticity  of  muscle  and  endurance  of  fatigue 
that  few  could  equal.  He  was  a  practical  farmer  of 
efiicient  energy,  and  sound  judgment,  skilled  in  the 
choice  and  management  of  stock ;  and  an  experienced 
grazier  lately  told  the  writer  that  he  had  received 
from  him  his  first  and  best  lessons  in  the  selection  of 
cattle.  He  had  a  capacity  to  make  riches,  but  he 
preferred  to  educate  his  numerous  family;  to  fulfil 
the  higher  duties  he  believed  he  owed  to  his  Creator; 
and  to  keep  the  tempting  cares  and  ambition  of  the 
world  beneath  his  feet. 

Merino  Sheep. 
Anecdote  of  the  war  of  1812. 

During  the  second  war  with  England,  from  1812 
to  1815,  when  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off,  our  own 
manufacturers  having  a  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. Merino  sheep  came  into  great  request,  and  at- 
tained highly  speculative  prices.  Large  flocks  then 
and  afterwards  ranged  the  farms  of  Philip  Price, 
and  were  good  fertilizers  of  the  soil.  But  with  the 
influx  brought  by  the  return  of  peace,  of  foreign 
goods,  and  the  impolitic  abandonment  by  the  govern- 
ment of  an  adequate  protection  to  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  manufactories,  wool  and  sheep  found  a  sudden 
depression,  and  the  loss  on  t'lese  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  farming  interests,  otherwise  severely 
suffering  under  the  fall  of  prices  incident  to  a  return 
after  the  war  from  an  inflated  paper  currency  to  a 
specie  basis.  The  large  flocks  that  whitened  the  hills 
of  Chester  county  soon  disappeared,  only  to  reappear, 
many  years  afterwards,  on  the  cheaper  lands  of  the 
rolling  surface  of  Washington  and  adjoining  counties 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  An  incident  occurred  in 
relation  to  the  produce  of  the  sheep  of  P.  Price,  that 
afforded  some  amusement  at  the  time.  Until  then 
blue  had  been  the  standing  military  colour,  and  he 
had  his  wool  manufactured  into  gray  cloth  and  sent 
to  the  store  at  West  Chester  thinking  it  quite  secure 
from  military  service;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  volunteer  company  there  formed  fancied  that 
colour,  called  themselves  the  "Chester  County  Grays," 
and  the  writer  then  a  lad  in  the  store,  thoughthimself 
in  good  luck  to  sell  the  whole  stock  of  Quaker  cloth 
to  the  members  to  go  to  camp.  The  companies  at 
Marcus  Hook  were  not,  however,  called  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  the  clothing  had  only  served  to  keep  the 
soldiers  warm,  a  circumstance  hardly  to  be  regretted 
since  among  them  were  personal  friends,  and  an  un- 
cle of  the  writer,  Joseph  II.  Brintou,  who,  thougli  of 
great  wealth,  advanced  age,  and  mild  manners,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  duty  to  turn  out  as  a  volunteer 
private  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  lie  was  not 
bred  a  Friend,  and  was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  a 
high  sense  of  patriotic  feeling. 
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First  Agricultural  Society  among  our  Farmers  in 
THIS  State. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Chester  county  was 
organized  early  in  the  year  1820,  by  the  election  of 
Philip  Price  as  President,  Dr.  William  Darlington  as 
Vice  President,  and  Isaac   Sharpless   as  Secretary ; 
and  about  fifty  of  its  most   substantial  and  worthy 
farmers  were  appointed   on   its   ten  committees.     It 
was  the  first  society  in  the  State  composed  chiefly  of 
practical  farmers.      The   objects   en  braced  by  its 
standing  committees,  evince  the  intelligence  and  lib- 
eral scope   of  the   minds  of  the   members.      They 
were:     1.  On  farm  buildings,  fences,  and  implements 
of  husbandry;  2.  On  the  veterinary  art;  3.  On  natu- 
ral history,  pa,rticularly  mineralogy  and  entomology; 
4.  Political  economy ;  5.  Domestic  animals  ;  6.  Grass- 
es, grains  and  roots  ;  7.  Manures  ;  8.  Fruit  and  for- 
est trees;  9.  Irrigation  and  draining;  10.  Horticul 
ture;  with  specifications  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  each  committee.     An  address  to  the  citizens  of  the 
county  was  prepared  bj  Nathan  N.  Sharpless,  recom- 
mending its  objects,  and   inviting  investigation  and 
contribution  of  the  results  of  experiment  and  experi- 
ence; which  states  that  "it  is  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us  that  this  county  was  very  poor,  but  thanks 
to  the  worthy   founders  of  our  present  farming  sys- 
tem, our  own  industry  and  a  beneficent  Providence, 
it  has  arisen  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  excellence 
seldom  witnessed  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.     Most 
of  you  know  how  this  has  been  accomplished.     It  has 
been  effected  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  by  clo- 
ver and  gypsum."     To  encourage  the  diffident  and 
unpractised  vrith  the  pen,  the  address  proceeds — "It 
would  not  be  expected  that  all  communications,  to  be 
beneficial,  should  be  grammatically   correct,   or  in 
smoothly  rounded  periods ;  practical  observations  and 
facts,  tending  in  any  degree  tO'  illustraite  the  subject, 
will  find  as  ready  acceptance  dressed  in  the  plainest 
language  of  simplicity,  as  the  more  polished  sentences 
of  the  philosopher  or  scholar." 

A  further  address,  from  the  pen  of  another  mem- 
ber, William  H.  Dillingham,  will  also  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Village  Record,"  of  the  same 
year,  enfoi'cing  concert  of  action  for  the   common 
interest,  the  diffusion  of  useful  intelligence,  and  to 
raise  the  profession  of  agriculture  in  the  public  esti- 
mation.    Much  of  this  address  would  have  been  for- 
cibly pertinent  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  State 
Agricultural  Society,  as  lately   consummated,  at  a 
central  point  for  exhibition,  the  receipt  and  diffusion 
of  information,  seeds,  &c.     And  reference  is  made  to 
another  greut  branch  of  human  industry  to  enforce 
the  argument  and  afford   encouragement  to  a  like 
vigilance  and  concentration  of  power.     "  In  no  part 
of  the  world  are  the  merchants  without  their  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  to  this  means,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, is  to  be  ascribed,  not  only  their  high  rcspectabil" 


ity  as  a  body,  but  their  great  unanimity  in  public 
measures,  and  their  weight  in  almost  every  govern- 
ment.    The  moment  their  interests  are  touched  in 
any  one  point,  the  whole  body  sympathizes,  and  all 
their  influence  is  exerted  through  the  common  organ." 
Chester  county  has  now  her  Horticultural  Hall,  and 
though  a  later  architectural  ornament  to  West  Ches- 
ter than  the  Chester  County  Cabinet,  the  purposes  of 
the  Agricultural    Society    probably   suggested    the 
formation  of  the  Cabinet,  Horticultural  Society,  &c. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  such  naturalists  as  Dr. 
Darlington,  David  Townsend,   Joshua  Hoopes,  and 
many  others,  were  active  in  all,  and  by  their  indus- 
try and  zeal,  have  added  to  the  scientific  character 
of  the  country,  and  one  of  them  by  h's  publications 
has  acquired  a  reputation  among  European  savans. — 
In  giving  his  learning,  and  the  remains  of  other  nat- 
uralists— of  Baldwin,  Marshall,  CoUinson  and  Bart- 
ram — to  the  public,  he  has  in  the  benevolent  spirit, 
and  notin  thatof  those  whom  Buckminster  reproaches 
as  the  misers  of  learning,  who  hoard  for  themselves 
alone  :  "  That  learning,  whatever  it  be,  which  lives 
and  dies  with  the  possessor,  is  more  worthless  than 
his  wealth,  which  descends  to  posterity."     If  all  ca- 
pable of  teaching  would  thus  earnestly  devote  them- 
selves in  some  way  and  to  some  extent,  to  instruct 
mankind,  the  progress  of  improvement  would  be  vast- 
ly accelerated. 

This  address  was  prepared  by  him  as  one  of  the 
Committee  associated  with  Dr.  Darlington  and  Nathan 
11.  Sharpless. 


Sheep  Shearing  and  Sacking  Wool. — This  should 
not  be  done  sooner  than  the  season  will  admit,  as  the 
sheep  would  be  in  danger  of  taking  cold.  Wool  in- 
tended to  be  sent  to  a  distant  market,  may  be  put  up 
and  pressed  in  bales  after  the  manner  of  cotton,  or  it 
may  be  crowded  into  sacks  holding  from  200  to  250 
pounds.  If  designed  to  be  shipped  on  a  long  voyage, 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  press  it  into  square 
bales,  as  it  would  then  occupy  less  bulk  and  conse- 
quently effect  a  saving  of  freight.  But  if  the  interi- 
or of  the  country  where  the  conveniences  for  baling 
are  not  always  at  hand,  sacks  may  be  employed  made 
of  40  inch  "ourlaps,"  or  45  "gunny  cloth,"  7  and  a 
half  feet  long.  Each  of  the  sacks  may  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  five  yards  in  length,  by  doubling  tlie 
ends  until  they  meet,  and  sewing  up  the  sides  with 
twine. 

The  mouth  of  a  sack  may  next  be  sewed  to  a  strong 
hoop  of  wood  or  iron  [diameter  25  inchesfor  the  our- 
laps and  28  inches  for  the  gunny  cloth,]  then  let 
down  its  body  through  a  circular  hole,  2  inches  less 
in  diameter  than  the  hoop,  cut  in  an  upper  floor  of 
the  building,  or  of  a  temporary  scaffold  erected  for 
the  purpose,  where  it  can  be  let  swing  clear  beneath. 
One  man  may  then  get  into  the  sack,  while  another 
hands  him  the  fleeces,  which  he  should  place  in  reg- 
ular layers,  pressing  them  down  in  the  mean  time, 
with  his  feet  until  it  is  filled.  After  this  the  sack 
may  be  slightly  raised,  the  hoop  disengaged,  the 
mouth  of  the  sack  sewed  up,  and  the  operation  is 
complete. 
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Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society. 


To  the  Farmers  of  Peuusylvania  and  the  Neigh- 
boring   States 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  develope  the  resources  of  our 
State  for  so  interesting  an  occasion.  The  exhibition 
itself,  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  it,  and  its  profit- 
able effects,  in  the  face  of  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
always  hang  heavily  upon  new  projects,  were  beyond 
our  reasonable  expectations.  Now  we  know  what 
can  be  done,  and  we  propose  to  hold  our  Second  An- 
nual Exhibition  at  Lancaster,  on  Wednesday,  Tliurs- 
daii  and  Frklaij,  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  October, 
1852,  to  which  we  invite  all  persons  everywhere  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  most  ample  accommodations  and 
care  of  all  animals,  products  and  machinery  which 
shall  be  brought  thero ;  and  we  trust  that  every  Farm- 
er, Horticulturist,  Manufacturer,  Mechanic  and  In- 
ventor, will  partake  with  us,  and  c.">nsider  himself  as 
one  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  this  Exhibition 
as  great,  interesting  and  profitable  as  it  is  our  design 
it  should  be. 

Our  Society  especially  desires  to  recognise  the  in- 
fluence and  power  that  mothers  and  daughters  may 
exert  in  promoting  our  object;  and  we  therefore  cor- 
dially invite  them  to  our  meeting,  and  solicit  the  con- 
tributions of  their  taste  and  industry  to  give  beauty 
and  interest  to  our  Exhibition. 

FRED'K  WATTS,  President. 


Officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

President. 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  Carlisle. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Peleg  B.  Savert,  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,         " 

Algernon  S.  Roberts,       " 

James  Gowen,  Germantown. 

John  Kennedy,  Port  Kennedy,  Montgomery  Co. 

WiLLLiAM  Stavely,  Lahaska,  Bucks  Co. 

Ab'm  R.  McIlvaine,  Brandj^wine  Manor,  Chester  Co. 

Jacob  Frantz,  Lancaster. 

Henry  Shubert,  Bethel,  Berks  Co. 

Conrad  Sheimer,  Bethlehem,  Northampton  Co. 

George  W.  Woodward,  AVilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co. 

William  Jessup,  Montrose,  Susquehanna  Co. 

Jacob  Gundy,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co. 

A.  0.  IIeister,  IIarrisl)urg,  Dauphin  Co. 

J.  S.  IIaldeman,  New  Cumberland,  Cumberland  Co. 

FiNLAW  McCowEN,  Bloomfiel !,  Perry  Co. 

JoN.  McWiLLiAMS,  Col  rain  Forges,  Huntingdon  Co. 

William  A.  Stokes,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co. 

William  Patterson,  Cross  Creek,    Washington   Co. 

Hiram  Hultz,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  Ce. 

Morris  Leech,  Clark,  Mercer  Co. 

James  Miles,  Girard,  Erie  Co. 

David  Ralston,  Indiana,  Indiana  Co. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Robert  C.  Walkbk,  Pittsburg. 


Treasurer. 
George  II.  Bucher,  Ilarrisburg. 

Librarian. 
Luther  Reilly,  Harrisburg. 

Chemist. 
Charles  B.  Trego,  Philadelphia. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Isaac  G.  McKinley,  Ilarrisburg. 
David  Mumma,  Jr.,  Portsmouth. 
Simon  Cameron,  " 

Robert  McAllister,  Juniata  Co. 
John  R.  Rutherford,       " 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FAIR. 

All  the  members  of  the  Society,  whose  dues  are 
paid,  and  all  who  shall  become  members  previous  to 
or  at  the  Fair,  will  be  furnished  with  badges,  which 
will  admit  the  person  and  the  ladies  of  his  family  to 
the  Exhibition  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Fair.     Tickets  to  admit  a  single  person,  25  cents. 

All  Exhibitors  at  the  Fair  must  become  members 
of  the  Society,  and  have  their  animals  or  articles  en- 
tered at  the  Business  Office  before  taking  them  into 
the  enclosure. 

All  those  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums 
at  the  Fair  should  have  their  animals  and  articles  on 
the  ground,  loithout  fail,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the 
19th  of  October,  so  that  they  may  be  arranged  and  in 
readiness  for  examination  by  the  Judges  on  Wednes- 
day morning. 

This  reguhxtion  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  other- 
wise the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  omis- 
sion of  any  animal  or  article  on  the  lists. 

No  animals  or  articles  entered  for  exhibition,  can 
be  taken  away  before  the  close  of  the  Fair,  except  by 
permission  of  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
— and  no  premium  will  be  paid  on  animals  or  articles 
removed  in  violation  of  this  rule. 

Animals  and  articles  entered  for  the  exhibition 
will  ha''e  cards  attached  with  the  No.  as  entered  at 
the  business  office,  and  exhibitors  should  in  all  cases 
obtain  their  cards  previous  to  placing  their  stock  or 
articles  on  the  show  grounds. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  exhibit  Hors'es,  Cattle, 
Sheep  or  Swine,  or  who  intend  to  offer  Stock  for  sale, 
sliould  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  intention,  on  or 
before  the  19th  day  of  October,  and  leave  with  him  a 
list  and  full  description  of  such  Stock,  in  order  that 
proper  arrangements  may  be  made  lor  their  accomo- 
dation. 

Applicants  for  premiums  are  particularly  request- 
ed to  pay  attention  to  tlie  directions  attached  to  the 
list  of  premiums  for  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep,  butter  and 
cheese,  &c.,  and  the  statements  required  from  exhib- 
itors of  those  articles  must  be  lodged  with  the  Secre- 
tary before  the  19th  of  October. 

'^^^  Members  of  the  Society,  and  the  Viewing  Com- 
mittees or  Judges  alone,  will  be  admitted  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Exhibition. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MARSHALS  AND  JUDGES. 

Tlie  Marshal  of  each  department  will  take  special 
charge  of  the  matters  within  his  department,  and 
will  attend  to  their  accomodation  and  arragement. — 
At  tlic  appointed  time  he  will  get  the  Judges  of  his 
department  together,  and  point  out  all  subjects  for 
their  decision,  and  when  their  duty  is  discharged,  he 
will  get  their  report  and  return  it  to  the  Recording 
Secretary. 
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The  Judges  on  Animals  will  have  regard  to   the 

symn  ctry,  early  maturity,  size  and  general  qualities 
characteristic  of  the  breeds  which  they  judge.  They 
will  make  due  allowance  for  age,  feeding  and  othor 
circumstances  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
animals.  They  will  not  give  encouragement  for 
overfed  animals.  They  will  not  award  premiums  for 
Bulls,  Cows,  or  Heifers,  which  shall  appear  to  have 
been  fattened  for  the  butcher;  the  object  being  to  have 
superior  animals  of  this  description  for  breeding. 

No  person  whatever  will  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  Judges  during  their  adjudications. 

The  Judges  on  Stock,  if  not  satisfied  as  to  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  entries  in  their  respective  classes,  will 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  information ;  and  should 
there  be  any  doubt,  after  examination,  of  their  com- 
ing within  the  regulations,  or  if  any  animal  is  of  such 
a  character  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  exhibition  in  com- 
petition, they  will  report  the  facts  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  that  such  course  may  be  adopted  as  the 
case  may  require. 

The  Judges  will  be  expected  m  all  cases,  making 
their  reports,  to  give  the  reasons  oftlieir  decision,  (es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  animals)  embracing  the  valu- 
able and  desirable  qualities  of  the  animals  or  articles 
to  which  premiums  are  awarded. 

When  anything  is  exhibited  to  the  Judges,  which 
they  shall  deem  meritorious,  but  beyond  their  power 
to  award  a  premium  to,  they  will  furnish  a  note  of 
the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Discretionary  Premi- 
ums, for  their  consideration  and  action. 

No  animal  or  article  can  take  more  than  one  Pre" 
mium. 

All  productions  placed  in  competition  for  premiums 
must  be  the  growth  of  the  competitors.       t 

When  there  is  but  one  exhibitor,  although  he  may 
show  several  animals  in  a  class  or  sub-division  of  a 
class,  only  one  premium  will  be  awarded — that  to  be 
the  first  or  otherwise,  as  the  merit  of  the  animal  or 
article  may  be  adjudged.  And  a  premium  loill  not 
he  awarded  when  the  animal  or  article  is  not  worthy, 
though  there  be  no  competition. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
The  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered  at  1  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  October,  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  Address,  the  Reports  of  the  Viewing 
Committees  or  Judges,  will  be  read,  ^cnd  the  Premi- 
ums awarded  and  distributed. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Kay  and  Straw  will  be  furnished  gratis  for  all  an- 
imals entered  for  premiums,  and  grain  will  be  provi- 
ded, at  lowest  cost  price,  for  those  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase. 


PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

The  Ploughing  Match  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
the22d,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  a  field  adjacent  to  the 
place  of  Exhibition. 


B@==rrom  the  great  liberality  heretofore  extended 
by  Railroad  and  Canal  Companies  upon  occasions  of 
this  kind,  exhibitors  may  count  upon  having  animals 
and  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  transported  free 
of  cost;  and  visitors  to  the  show  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUiMS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society  have  made  the  field  of  competi- 
tion co-extensive  with  the  United  States.  We,  there- 
fore, cordially  invite  the  citizens  of  other  States  to 
compete  with  us  for  our  prizes. 

The  Society  will  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Judges,  and  they  confidently  hope  that  all  who 
shall  be  named  will  deem  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  at- 
tend. The  names  of  the  Judges  will  be  announced 
and  published  at  least  one  month  before  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Persons  who  desire  to  sell  improved  live-stock  or 
implements  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary 
thereof  in  due  time,  that  greater  publicity  may  be 
given  thereto.  The  sales  will  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

CATTtE. 

SHORT  HORNS. 

For  best  Bull  3  years  old  and  upwards,  $15 

Second  best,            do              .      do  10 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years,  10 

Second  best          do          do  6 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years,  8 

Second  best          do          do  5 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  4  months,  5 

Second  best  Bull  Calf    do  0 

Best  cow  3  years  old  and  upwards,  12 

Second  best           do              do  7 

Best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years  old,  8 

Second  best                do              do  5 

Best  Heifer  between  1  and  2  years  old,  6 

Second  best                do              do  4 

Best  Heifer  Calf  over  4  months,  4 

Second  best  Heifer  Calf    do  2 

HERFORDS. 

For  the  best  Bull  3  years  old  and  upwards,  $15 

Second  best                do  do            10 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years,  10 

Second  best            do              do  6 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years,  8 

Second  best            do              do  5 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  4  months,  5 

Second  best  Bull  Calf      do  3 

Best  Cow  3  years  old  and  upwards,  12 

Second  best            do              do  7 

Best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years  old,  8 

Second  best            do              do  5 

Best  Heifer  between  1  and  2  years,  6 

Second  best            do              do  4 

Best  Heifer  Calf  over  4  months,  4 

Second  best  Heifer  Calf      do  2 

AYRSHIRE. 

For  best  Bull  3  years  old  and  upwards,         $12 

Second  best            do                    do  8 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years,  8 

Second  best            do              do  5 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  years,  G 
Second  best            do          do                   ^4 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  4  months,                    '  4 

Second  best  Bull  Calf    do  2 

Best  Cow  3  years  and  upwards,  10 

Second  best          do            do  7 

Best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years,  8 

Second  best          do                    do  5 

Best  Heifer  between  1  and  2  years,  6 

Second  best             do                do  4 

Best  Heifer  Calf  over  4  months,  4 

Second  best  Heifer  Calf    do  2 
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HOLSTEIN. 

For  best  Bull  3  years  and  upwards, 

Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  4  months. 
Second  best  Bull  Calf    do 
Best  Cow  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best        do  do 

Best  Ileifer  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Ileifer  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Heifer  Ca^f  over  4  months. 
Second  best  Heifer  Calf    do 

NATIVES  OR  GRADES. 

For  best  Bull  3  years  and  upwards. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  4  months. 
Second  best  Ball  Calf    do 
Best  Cow  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Ileifer  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Ileifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Ileifer  Calf  over  4  months. 
Second  best  Heifer  Calf    do 

DEACONS. 

For  Best  Bull  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  yeart. 
Second  best  do"  do 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  4  months, 
Second  best  Bull  Calf    do 
Best  Cow  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Heifer  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Heifer  Calf  over  4  months. 
Second  best  Heifer  Calf      do 

ALDERNEY. 

For  best  Bull  3  years  and  upwards, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  2  and  3  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Bull  Calf  over  3  months, 
Second  best  Bull  Calf, 
Best  Cow  3  years,  and  upwards 
Second  best,  do  do 

Best  Heifer  between  2  and  3  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Heifer  between  1  and  2  years. 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Ileifer  Calf  over  4  months, 
Second  best  Ileifer  Calf, 

WORKING  OXEN. 

For  best  yoke  of  Oxen, 
Second  best  do 

Third  best  do 


$12 
8 
8 
5 
G 
4 
4 
2 
10 
7 
8 
5 
6 
4 
4 
2 

$10 
7 
G 
4 
5 
3 


10 
7 
G 
4 
5 

o 
o 

4 
2 

$12 
8 
8 
5 
G 
4 
4 
2 
10 
7 
8 
5 
5 
3 
4 
2 

$13 
8 
8 
5 
8 
4 
4 
2 

10 

7 

8 

5 

G 

4 

4 
2 

15 
10 

7 


A  cart  will  bo  provided  to  test  the  working  quali- 
ties of  the  animals. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

For  best  pair  fat  Steers,  or  Oxen, 


Second  best 
Best  fat  Cow, 
Second  best  do 
Best  fat  Ileifer, 
Second  best  do 


do 


do 


$15 
10 
8 
4 


Applicants  for  premiums  for  fat  cattle  must  furnish 
statements  of  manner  of  feeding.  ' 

The  Judges  of  Fat  Cattle  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  animals  submitted  to  them  for  exami- 
nation. It  is  believed  that  all  other  things  being 
equal,  those  are  the  best  cattle  that  have  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  smallest  superficies.  The  cattle  exhi- 
bited in  this  class  will  all  be  weighed,  and  the 
Judges  will  take  measures  to  give  the  superficies  of 
each,  and  publish  the  result  with  their  reports. 

SHEEP. 

FINE  WOOL. 

For  best  Buck, 

Second  best  do 

Best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  3, 

Second  best        do  do 

Best  pen  of  Lambs,  not  less  than  4, 

Second  best        do  do 


LONG  WOOL. 

For  best  Buck, 

Second  best  do 

Best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  3, 

Second  best        do  do 

Best  pen  of  Lambs,  not  less  than  4, 

Second  best        do  do 

MIDDLE  WOOL. 
For  best  Buck, 
vSecond  best  do 

Best  pen  of  Ewes,  not'less  than  3, 
Second  best        do  do 

Best  pen  of  Lambs,  not  less  than  4, 
Secondbest        do  do 

NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BLOOD. 

For  best  Buck, 

Second  best  do 

Best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  3, 

Second  best        do  do 

Best  pen  of  Lambs,  not  less  than  4, 

Second  best     .   do  do 


$6 
4 
G 
4 
5 
3 

$6 
4 
G 
4 
5 
3 

$6 
4 
6 
4 
5 
3 

$5 
3 
G 
4 
5 
3 


IMPORTED  SHEEP. 

For  best  imported  Buck  and  Ewe,  of  any  de- 
scription, each  $10 
Second  best        do                do                do         G 


SWINE. 

LARGE  BREED. 

For  best  over  2  years  old,  $G 

Second  best     do         do  4 

Best  Boar  1  year  old,  6 

Second  best     do  4 

Best  Boar  G  months  and  under  1  year,  G 

Second  best            do                  do  4 

Best  breeding  Sow  over  2  years,  G 

Second  best      do          do  4 

Best  breeding  Sow,  1  year,  6 

Second  best      do        do  4 

Best  Sow  G  months  and  under  1  year,  G 

Second  best  do  do  4 
Best  lot  of  Pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under  G  mo.,  6 
Second  best           do               do               do      4 
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Including  Chester,  Berkshire,  Hamshire,  Leicester 
and  their  grades. 

SMALL  BREED. 

For  best  Boar  over  2  years,  $G 

Second  best            do  4 

Best  Boar  1  year  old,  0 

.Second  best        do  4 

Best  Boar  G  months  old,  6 

Second  best      do  4 

Best  breeding  Sow  over  2  years,  6 

Second  test       do             do  4 

Best  breeding  Sow  1  year  old,  6 

Second  best        do            do  4 

Best  Sow  6  months  old,  G 

Second  best            do  4 
Best  lot  of  Pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under  G  mo.,  G 

Second  best            do             ■    do  do      4 

Including   Neapolitan  ;  Suffolk,   improved  China, 

Chinese,  Mocha,  and  their  grades. 


HORSES. 

For  best  Stallion  for  heavy  draught, 

Second  best  do  do 

Best  brood  Mare  for  heavy  draught, 

Second  best  do  do 

Best  Stallion  for  quick  draught, 

Second  be  t  do  do 

Best  brood  Mare    do  do 

Second  best  do  do 

Best  Stallion  for  saddle, 

Second  best  do  do 

Best  brood   Mare  for  saddle, 

Second  best  do 

Best  Horse  Colt  between  2  and  4  years  old, 

Second  best  do  do  do 

Best  Filley  or  Mare  Colt  between  2   and  4 

year  old, 
Second  best  do  do  do 

Best  Horse  Colt  between  1  and  2  years, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Filley  or  Mare  Colt  between  1  &  2  years,  G 


$15 
10 
10 

6 
15 
10 
10 

G 
15 
10 
10 

G 
10 

6 


Second  best  do  do  do 

Best  pair  of  Carriage  Horses, 

Second  best,  do 

Best  Jack, 

Second  best  do 

Best  pair  of  Mules, 

Second  best     do 

Best  team  of  Mules,  not  less  than  4, 

'Second  best      do  do 

POUL,TRY. 

For  best  pair  of  Turkeys, 
Do  Geese, 

Do  Muscovy  Ducks, 

Do  Common  Ducks, 

Do  Jersey  Blues, 

Do  Dorking  Fowls, 

Do  Bucks  County  Fowls, 

Do  Shanghai  do  * 

Do  Cochin  China  do 

Bo  Capons, 

Best  caponed  Turkey, 

Largest  collection  of  Fowls, 
do 


4 
10 
6 
8 
5 
8 
5 

10 
6 


2 

2 
2 

O 

o 

2 

2 


Next  largest 


_  Similar  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  other  varie- 
ties of  Poultry. 

TOBACCO. 

For  the  best  sample,  |8 

Second  best      do  6 


The  samples  must  be  duplicate  samples,  and  no 
competitor  shall  receive  more  than  one  premium. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION    OF    FIELD 
CROPS. 

For  best  5  acres  of  Corn,  $15 

.  Best  acre  of  do  g 

Do  5  acres  of  Wheat,  15 

Do  acre  of  do  g 

Do  acre  of  Irish  Potatoes,  10 

Do  half  acre  do  G 

Do  acres  of  Rye,  iQ 

Do  5  acres  of  Oats,  g 

Do  5  acres  of  Barley,  g 

Do  5  acres  of  Timothy,  g 

Do  5  acres  of  Clover,  g 

Do  quarter  acre  of  Carrots,  g 

Do  quarter  acre  of  Ruta  Baga,  8 

Do  quarter  acre  of  Sugar  Beets,  g 

Do  quarter  acre  JMangel  Wurzel,  8 

Do  quarter  acre  Turnips,  g 

Competitors  for  Premiums  for  the  above  Agricul- 
tural Productions  must  produce  a  full  statement  of 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  accompany  the  same 
with  the  certificate  of  two  respectable  men  as  to  the 
product  and  the  measurement  of  the  ground,  and 
also  exhibit  a  sample  of  each  crop  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  January,  token  these  Premiums  will  he 
aioarded. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

For  the  best  bushel  of  White  Wheat, 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Red  Wheat, 

Rye, 

Flint  Corn, 

Gourd  Seed  Corn, 

Mixed  Corn, 

Oats, 

Irish  Potatoes, 

Sweet  Potatoes, 

Field  Turnips, 

Ruta  Baga  Turnips, 

Sugar  Beets, 

Carrots, 

Parsnips, 


$2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
o 


At  least  a  bushel  of  each  kind  must  be  exhibited. 
Similar  premiums  may  be  given  for  any  new  or 
improved  varieties  of  agricultural  products. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

CLASS    NO.  I. 


Best  double  horse  Plough, 
Second  best  do 

Best  single  do 

Second  best  do 

Best  Cultivator, 
Second  best. do 
Best  Harrow, 
Second  best  do 
Best  Roller, 
Second  best  do 
Best  Subsoil  Plough, 
Second  best      do 


18 
5 
5 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 

5 
3 
5 
3 


CLASS  NO.  II. 

Drills  and  Broadcasting  Machines ;  Wheat  and 
Grass  cutters,  of  all  descriptions  ;  Wheat  or  Grass 
Rakes  by  horse  power  ;  Cradles,  Carts,  Wagons  Wa- 
gon Gears,  Cart  Gears,  Ox  Yokes  and  Ox  Gears. 

Best  Drilling  Machine,for  grain  or  grass  seed,  $10 
Second  best        do  do  5 
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Best  Drill  for  corn  or  other  grain, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Mowing  or  Reaping  Macliiuo, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  Horse  Rake, 

Do  set  of  Wagon  Harness, 

Do  Ox  Yoke, 

Do  Grain  Cradle, 

Do  Wagon  for  farm  use, 
Second  best  do 

Best  Ox  Cart, 
Second  best  do 
Best  Horse  Cart, 
Second  best  do 
Best  set  Cart  Gears, 

Do     Plough  Gears, 
Best  double  set  of  Carriage  Harness, 
Second  best  do  do 

Best  single  set  do  do 

Second  best  do  do 

CLASS    NO.    III. 


8 
4 
10 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
8 
4 
8 
4 


Horse  powers  and  all  machines  propelled  by  horse 
power  not  enumerated  above ;  corn  shellers,  corn  and 
cob  crushers,  by  hand  power,  straw  cutters,  and 
grinders  by  hand  power. 

Best  sweep  horse  power.  $10 

Second  best  do       do  5 

Best  rail-way  horse  power,  10 

Second  best  do       do  5 

Separator,  6 

Best  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter,  4 

Corn  sheller,  4 

Corn-stalk  Cutter  and  Grinder,  5 

Corn  and  C0I3  Crusher,  5 

Threshing  Machine,  8 

Second  best  do  4 

CLASS   NO.    IV. 

All  implements  or  machines  not  enumerated  above. 
Best  Fanning  Mill, 

Root  and  Vegetable  Cutter, 
Drill  Barrow  for  Root  Crops, 
Churn, 

Hay  and  Dung  Forks, 
Hand  Rakes, 
Portable  Hay-press, 
Second  best    do 
Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  with  descrip- 
tion thereof. 
Second  best  do 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  premiums  on  agricul- 
tural implements,  Diplomas  and  Premiums  will  be 
awarded  for  sucli  new  and  meritorious  implements 
as  may  be  exhibited  by  the  Judges  on  Discretionary 
Premiums, 

Persons  presenting  agricultural  implements  or  ar- 
ticles of  mechanical  ingenuity,  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish the  Secretary  with  a  particular  description  of 
the  article,  and  the  price  and  place  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  as  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  list  of  the  ar- 
ticles exhibited  at  the  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mauufacturer  and  purchaser. 

DAIRY  AND  HONEY. 

For  best  specimen  of  fresh  butter,  not  less  than 

5  lbs.,  S5 

Second  best        do  do  do  3 

Third  best  do  do  do  2 

Or  Silver  Butter  Knives  of  equivalent  value. 


§5 
2 

4 
4 
2 
2 

20 
10 


20 
10 


Best  firkin  or  tub  of  salted  butter,  not  less 

than  3  months  old,  8 

Second  best,        do             do             do  5 

Third  best,          do             do             do  3 

Best  10  firkins  of  tubs,      do             do  25 

Best  Cheese,  not  less  than  25  lbs.,  5 

Second  best           do             do  2 

Best  10  lbs.  honey,  5 

Second  best     do  2 

The  Honey  to  be  taken  without  destroying  the 
bees,  and  tiie  kind  of  hives  used,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  same  to  be  stated  by  competitors. 

The  method  of  making  the  butter  and  cheese  to 
be  also  stated  by  each  competitor. 


FRUIT. 

For  best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties 
of  Apples,  $5 

do  do  do         Peaches,         5 

do  do  do 

do  do  do 

do  do  do 

Second  best  of  each  of  the  above, 
Greatest  number  of  choice  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Fruit, 
Second  best,         do  do  do 


Peaches, 
Pears, 
Quinces, 
Grapes, 


VEGETABIiES. 

For  the  choicest  and  larg-est  assortment  of 


do 


5 


table  vegetables. 

Second  best  assortment 

Best  doz.  long  Blood  Beets,  2 

Do  Turnip  Root  Beets,  2 

Do  6  heads  of  Cauliflower,  2 

Do  6  heads  Brocoli,  2 

Best  12  heads  of  Cabbage,  2 

Do  doz.  Carrots,  1 

Do  doz.  bunches  Celery,  1 

Do  doz.  Egg  Plants,  1 

Do  peck  of  Onions,  1 

Do  doz.  Parsnips,  1 

Do  half  bushel  Seedling  Potatoes,  I 

Do  peck  Sweet  Potatoes,  1 

Do  3  field  Pumpkins,  1 

Do  6  winter  Squashes,  1 

Do  sample  of  Beans,  1 

Do         do         Peas,  1 

And  similar  premiums  may  be  awarded  for   other 

fruit  and  vegetables  of  approved  quality. 


FtOWERS. 

For  the  greatest  and  choicest  varieties 
flowers. 

Second  best  collection. 

Best  and  greatest  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
Do  do  do  Roses, 

Do  do  do  Camelias, 


of 


HOUSE1IOI.D  MANUFACTURES. 

For  best  Quilt, 

Second  best  do 

Best  Counterpane, 

Second  best  do 

Bost  Hearth  Rug, 

Second  best  do 

Best  pair  Home-made  Blankets, 

Do  Home-made  Carpet, 

Do  made  Shirt, 


3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
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Second  best  do 

Best  fine  long-  Yarn  Hose, 

Second  best  do 

Best  coarse  do 

Second  best  do 

Best  Home-made  Soap, 

Second  best         do 

Best  Home-made  Bread, 

Second  best         do 

Best  Home-made  Pound  Cake, 
Do  do  Sponge  Cake, 

Do  specimen  of  Pickles, 
Do  do  Preserves, 

Do  do  Fruit  Jelly, 

Do  do  Embroidery, 

Do  do  Worsted  Work, 


3 
3 
1 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


Discretionary  Premiums  of  ^1  to  $2  each  can  be 
awarded  for  meritorious  articles  not  enumerated  in 
the  above  list,  to  the  amount  of  $20. 


For  best  lot  of  Silk  Cocoons, 
Second  best    do  do 

Best  specimen  of  Raw  Silk, 
do  do        Reeled  Silk, 

do  do        Sewing  do 

Best  pair  Silk  Stockings, 
Best  Silk  Shawl, 

do  Handkerchief, 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


And  similar  premiums  for  other  Silk  products  and 
manufuctures. 


DOMESTIC  WINES,  BOUNCE  and   CORDIAI-. 

For  the  best  Home-made  Wine,     ,  $3 

Do  do  Bounce,  3 

Do  do  Cordial,  3 


BACON    HAMS. 

For  the  best  Ham  cured  by  exhibitor. 
Second  best     do  do 

Third  best       do  do 

Fourth  best      do  do 


$5 
3 
2 
1 


All  competitors  for  these  premiums  are  required  to 
have  their  Hams  cooked  and  brought  to  the  exhibi- 
tion with  the  skins  on.  Each  ham  must  have  a  card 
atf  ached  to  it,  with  a  motto  written  upon  it,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  endorsed  with  the 
same  motto,  in  which  shall  be  given  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor  and  a  statement  of  the  manner  of  curing. 


PtOUGMING   MATCH. 

For  best  Ploughing, 
Second  best  do 
Third  best  do 
Fourth  best  do 
For  best  Ploughman, 
Second  best  do 
Third  best  do 

Fourth  best       do 


$15 
10 
8 
5 
6 
4 
3 


The  value  oi  Ploughs,  in  point  of  strength,  dura- 
bility, and  lightness  of  draught,  will  be  tested  and 
submitted  to  a  committee. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

For  the  best  Portable  Steam  Engine  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes  generally. 


Seedling  Cherry. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  send  you  a  description  of  a  cherry, 
to  which  the  name  of  "  Conestoga"  has  been  given, 
which  I  deem  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  list  of  na- 
tive fruits.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  (nearly  equal  to 
Black  Tartarian,)  very  regular  heart  shaped  ;  color, 
dark  crimson  ;  stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long; 
in  a  very  even  shallow  cavity  ;  flesh  soft,  with  a  very 
good  flavor.  It  ripens  about  the  1st  of  July.  The 
tree  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and  is  a  great  and  uni- 
form bearer. 

The  original  tree  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
field,  in  Conestoga  township,  on  land  now  owned  by 
DavidBook,  where  it  accidentally  sprung  up  amongst 
some  briars  and  rubbish,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Casper  Hiller. 

Conestoga  Centre,  July  5ih,  1852. 


\ 


Second  best         do 


do 


do 


10 


Common  Sense  vs.  Nonesense. — Dr.  F.  Tuthil  de- 
livered an  address  the  other  day  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Suffolk  county,  New  York,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  touched  upon  "  the  false 
shame  of  labor,"  in  the  following  manner: 

"  The  day  has  already  come  in  our  cities  that  if  a 
man  stout  as  Milo  of  old,  has  a  load  of  wood  brought 
to  his  door,  and  he  really  aches  for  the  pleasure  of 
handling  it,  yet  must  he  hire  a  man  to  pitch  it  into 
the  cellar,  while  he  stands  idly  by,  not  so  much  as 
touch  a  stick  of  it  on  pain  of  losing  caste.  If  a  stout 
and  vigorous  citizen,  whose  muscles  swell  with  an 
access  of  strength,  has  a  load  of  wood  lying  on  the 
sidewalk,  he  may  as  well  hang  himself  at  once  as  be 
foolish  enough  to  save  and  saw  it  up  himself ;  yet  if 
the  man  has  pitched  it  in,  and  the  grate  is  down  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  seen,  we  are  not  sure  but  he  may 
saw  on  till  doomsday,  and  no  one  esteem  him  less  a 
gentleman.  If  he  curry  and  tackle  his  own  horse,  or 
lead  him  to  the  stable  when  he  has  done  with  him, 
he  is  unpardonably  vulgar.  He  would  no  sooner  be 
caught  carrying  a  trunk  the  length  of  a  block  to  an 
omnibus  than  stealing  a  body  from  a  grave  yard;  yet 
he  will  boast  among  his  friends  of  the  enormous 
weight  he  carries  in  the  gymnasium,  having  paid  a 
fee  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  privilege.  And  his  friends 
applaud  his  gymnastic  expenditures  as  wise  and  ex- 
ceedingly judicious,  for  sure  they  say,  "  how  can  a 
man  live  without  exercise  V  In  short,  labor  which 
promotes  the  ends  of  economy  is  an  abominable  thing; 
that  which  advertizes  their  imbecility  is  a  source  of 
pride.  These  soft  handed  gentry  may  be  our  sons 
and  brothers,  but  we  fancy  they  must  at  all  times 
be  ashamed  of  our  common  father,  old  Adam  who 
farmed  in  Paradise." 


Anger  may  repast  with  you  for  an  hour,  but  not 
repose  with  you  for  a  night. 
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NEW  LEICESTER  LONG  HORN  BULLS. 


A  great  improver  of  the  long-horns  was  Mr.  Prin- 
cep  ofCroxal,  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  supposed  atthat 
time  to  have  the  best  dairy  of  long-horn  cows  in  the 
whole  of  the  midland  counties.  He  originally  bred 
them  from  a  cow  of  the  name  of  Bright,  who  was  got 
by  Mr.  Webster's  Bloxodge,  the  fiither  of  the  Canley 
blood,  and  he  much  improved  his  breed  through  the 
medium  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  remarked,  that 
every  cow  and  heifer  of  the  Shakespeare  blood  could 
be  recognized  at  first  sight  as  a  descendant  of  his. 

Mr.  Mashall  thus  describes  the  Loicesters  in  his 
own  time,  which  was  that  of  Bakewell,  Princep,  and 
Fowler. 

"  The  forend  long ;  but  light  to  a  degree  of  ele- 
gance. The  neck  thin,  the  chap  clean,  the  head  fine, 
but  long  and  tapering. 

"  The  eye  large,  bright  and  prominent. 

"  The  horns  vary  with  the  sex,  &c.  Those  of  bulls 
are  comparatively  short,  from  fifteen  inches  to  two 
feet ;  those  of  the  few  oxen  that  have  been  reared  of  the 
breed  arc  extremely  large,  being  from  two  and  a  half 
feet  to  three  and  a  half  feet  long ;  those  of  the  cows 
nearly  as  long,  but  much  finer,  tapering  to  delicately 
fine  points.  Most  of  them  hang  downward  by  the 
side  of  the  cheeks,  and  then,  if  well  turned,  as  many 
of  the  cows  are,  shoot  forward  at  the  points. 

"  The  shoulders  remarkablv  fine  and  thin,  in  bone  ; 
but  thickly  covered  with  flesh — not  the  smalles  pro- 
tuberance of  bone. 

"  The  girth  small,  compared  with  the  short-horn 
and  middle-horn  breeds. 

"  The  chine  remarkably  full  when  fat,  but  hollow 
when  in  low  condition." 

This  is  considered  by  accurate  judges  to  be  a  cri- 
terion of  good  mellow  flesh.  The  large  hard  liga- 
ments, (the  continuation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  neck, 
united  with  those  of  the  vertebra)  of  the  spine  itself,) 
which  in  some  individurls,  when  in  low  condition, 
stretch  tightly  along  the  chine,  from  tlie  setting  on  of 
the  neck  to  the  fore  part  of  the  loins,  is  said  to  be  a 
mark  of  the  flesh  being  of  a  bad  quality.  They  are 
only  proofs  of  great  strength  in  the  spine,  and,  prob- 


ably, in  the  animal  generally ;  and  indicating  that 
the  meat  will  be  sinewy  and  tough. 

"  The  loin  broad,  and  the  hip  remarkably  wide  and 
protuberant." 

A  wide  loin,  with  projections  of  fat  on  the  hips, 
may  be  desiral)le  :  but  there  can  be  neither  beauty 
nor  use  in  the  protuberance  of  the  tuberosities  of  the 
bone.  A  full  hip  may  be  of  advantage,  but  scarcely 
a  pi-otuberant  one. 

"  The  quarters  long  and  level ;  the  nache  of  a  mid- 
dle width,  and  the  tail  set  on  variously,  even  in  indi- 
viduals of  the  highest  repute. 

"  The  round  bones  small,  but  the  thighs  in  gener- 
al fleshy ;  tapering,  however,  when  in  the  best  form 
toward  the  gambrols. 

"The  legs  small  and  clean,  but  comparatively 
long.  The  feet  in  general  neat,  and  of  the  middle 
size. 

"  The  carcass  as  nearly  a  cylinder  as  the  natural 
form  will  allow.  The  ribs  standing  out  full  from  the 
spine.     The  belly  small. 

"  The  flesh  seldom  fails  of  being  of  the  first 
quality. 

"  The  hide  of  a  middle  thickness. 

"  The  color  various ;  the  brindle,  the  finch-back, 
and  the  pye,  are  common.  The  lighter,  the  better 
they  are  esteemed. 

"The  fattening  quality  of  this  improved  breed,  in 
a  state  of  maturity,  is  indisputably'  good. 

"  As  grazier's  stock,  thoy  undoubtedly  rank  high. 
The  principle  of  the  utility  of  form  has  been  strictly 
attended  to.  The  bone  and  offal  are  small,  and  the 
forend  light;  while  the  chine,  the  loin,  the  rump  and 
the  ribs  arc  heavily  loaded,  and  with  flesh  of  the 
finest  quality.  In  point  of  early  maturity,  they  have 
also  materially  gained.  In  general,  they  gained  a 
year  in  preparation  for  the  butcher ;  and  although 
perhaps  not  weighing  so  heavy  as  they  did  before, 
the  diminution  of  weight  is  abuudantly  compensated, 
by  the  superior  excellence  of  the  meat,  its  earlier 
readiness  and  the  smallerquantity  of  food  consumed. 

"  As  dairy  stock,  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that 
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their  milking  qualltif>8  have  been  verymuch  impaired. 
"  As  boasts  uf  draught,  their  general  form  renders 
them  unfit :  yet  many  of  them  are  sufficiently  power- 
ful, and  they  are  more  active  than  some  other  breeds 
used  for  the  plough,  or  on  the  road ;  but  the  horns 
generally  form  an  insuperable  objection,  to  this  use 
of  them." — Youatt  &  Martin  on  Cattle. 

The  Merino. 

The  Merino,  thoug-h  a  native  of  a  warm  climate, 
becomes  readily  inured  to  the  greatest  extremes  of 
cold,  flourishing-  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  without  de- 
generating in  fleece  or  form.  It  is  a  patient,  docile 
animal,  bearing  much  confinement  without  injury  to 
health,  and  possesses  none  of  that  peculiar  "vora- 
ciousness of  appetite,"  ascribed  to  it  by  English  wri- 
ters. Accurately  conducted  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  consumes  a  little  over  "two  pounds  of  hay  per 
diem,  in  winter ;  the  Leicester  consumes  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four ;  and  the  common  wooled  Ameri- 
can sheep  would  not  probably  fall  short  of  three. — 
The  mutton  of  the  Merino,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 


which  exists  on  the  subject,  is  short  grained  and  of 
good  flavor,  when  killed  at  a  proper  age,"  and  weighs 
from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  to  the  quarter.  "  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  longevity,  retaining  its  teeth  and 
continuing  to  breed  two  or  three  years  longer  than 
the  common  sheep,"  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  longer 
than  the  improved  British  breeds ;  "  but  it  should  be 
remarked  in  connection  with  this  fact,  that  it  is  cor- 
respondingly slow  in  arriving  at  maturity.  It  does 
not  attain  its  full  growth  before  three  years  old,  and 
the  ewes  in  the  best  managed  flocks,  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  breed  before  they  reach  that  age." 

The  Merino  is  a  far  better  breeder  than  any  other 
fine-wooled  sheep,  and  experience  goes  to  show  that 
its  lambs,  when  newly  dropped,  are  hardier  than  the 
Bakewell,  and  equally  so  with  the  high  bred  South- 
Down.  The  ewe  is  not  so  good  a  nurse,  however, 
as  the  latter,  and  will  not  usually  do  full  justice  to 
more  than  one  lamb.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  is 
about  the  ordinary  number  of  lambs  usually  reared, 
though  it  often  reaches  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  care, 
fully  managed  or  small  flocks. — RandalVs  S.  Hus 
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The  use   of  the  siphon  for  watering  plants. 

The  following  simple  plan  for  protecting  cucum- 
bers from  the  effect  of  severe  drought,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  a  gentleman  of  Lancaster  City : 

A  small  vessel  of  wood  or  earthenware  (he  used 
paint  kegs)  was  placed  near  the  Cucumber  hills.  A 
piece  of  rope,  (first  thoroughly  saturated  with  water) 
was  then  laid  from  the  vessel  to  the  root  of  the  vines. 
This  rope  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  siphon,  dis- 
charged the  water  from  the  vessel  directly  to  the 
roots  of  the  vines,  thus  maintaining  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  moisture  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, when  all  the  vegetation  around  was  parched 
with  drought.  Those  who  feel  desirous  of  trying  the 
experiment  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  short- 


est part  of  the  rope  must  be  immersed  in  the  water, 
otherwise  it  will  not  operate.  Although  the  use  of 
the  siphon  is  well  known,  we  have  never  known  it 
applied  to  the  watering  of  plants  before. 

Ardent  in  the  commencement,  careless  towards 
the  conclusion.  This  is  a  fault  common  to  many  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  and  one  which  alwa3'8 
ought  to  be  guarded  against;  for,  without  persever- 
ance and  steadiness,  few  projects  can  be  brought  to 
perfection,  and  without  these  essential  qualifications, 
no  difficulties  are  ever  surmounted,  no  consummation 
is  ever  attained;   and  how  many  once   flourishing 

concerns  do  we  see  crumble  away?  how  many  once 
thriving  establishments  dilapidated,  through  this  de- 
fect in  the  conductors? 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURxlL    CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Judge  Frederick  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  tem- 
porarily called  to  the  chair,  and  Richard  S.  Mercer, 
of  Maryland,  and  Doctor  Daniel  Lee,  of  Georgia,  were 
appointed  Secretaries.  The  total  number  of  members 
were  151,  representing  23  States  and  Territories. 

Mr.  King,  of  Rhode  Island,  from  the  committee  of 
seven  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the 
Convention,  submitted  the  following  nominations, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

For  President— Mi\xshsX\  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass. 

For  Vice  Presidents. — Henry  Wager,  of  N.  Y. ; 
Frederick  Watts,  of  Pa. ;  Charles  B.  Calvert,  of  Md.; 
William  F.  Hunter,  of  Ohio ;  George  W.  Nesmith, 
of  N.  H.;  John  H.  Throckmorton,  of  Va. ;  U.K. 
Burgwyn,  of  N.  C. ;  T.  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas ;  James 
Duane  Doty,  of  Wis. 

For  ^ecrc^fl?7'es.— William  S.  King,  of  R.  I.;  B.  P. 
Johnson,  N.  Y.;  J.  A.  AYarder,  of  Ohio  ;  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wilder,  amidst  much  applause,  took  the  chair^ 
and  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : — I  will  not  interrupt 
the  proceedings  of  this  body  by  any  extended  remarks 
from  the  chair  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  tender  to  you 
my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations — an  honor  which  is  connected  with  a 
pursuit  which  has  ever  laid  near  my  heart. 

Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great  gratification 
that  there  are  present  so  members  representing  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  great  Republic — ^ome 
gentlemen  coming  from  difierent  and  distant  parts  of 
the  Union,  at  great  personal  sacrifice ;  but  whether 
from  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West, 
I  extend  to  each  of  you  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  I 
greet  you  as  brothers  in  a  common  cause. 

Gentlemen,  we  come  here  with  no  sinister  motives ; 
we  have  no  political  arguments  to  advance ;  we  have 
no  sectional  or  party  purposes  to  promulgate,  but  we 
are  here  for  more  important  purposes.  We  are  here 
to  advance  an  art  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
man race — an  art  which  employs  eighteen  millions 
of  our  population,  any  four-fifths  of  the  capital  in  our 
fair  land — an  art  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity  and  wealth,  the 
basis  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  and  of  industrial 
pursuits.  We  are  an  agricultural  people ;  our  habits, 
our  dispositions  are  rural.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  and 
I  pray  that  it  ever  may  conlinuo  to  be  so.  Our  coun- 
try embraces  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  of  the  products  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones  ;  and  with  a  suitable  application  of  science  to 
this  art,  and  a  wise  division  of  labor,  with  proper 
Governmental  aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
agriculture  may  not  sustain  competition  with  that  of 
any  other  nation  of  the  civilized  globe. 

The  progress  of  agriculture,  as  you  all  know,  gen- 
tlemen, has  been  slow  in  the  United  States,  but  a 
new  era  has  now  commenced.  The  old  worn  out  sys- 
tems of  cultivation,  which  have  been  followed  by  fa- 
ther and  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  are 
now  to  be  swept  away,  and  science  is  now  to  take  its 
place  in  aid  of  honest  industry.  I  rejoice,  gentlemen, 
that  we  live  at  this  day  ;  I  rejoice  that  the  seed  plant- 
ed by  the  immortal  Washington,  and  which  has  been 
watered  by  thousands  of  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
is  now  taking  root,  and  that  we  live  in  our  day  to  re- 
alize some  of  the  proud  results  of  their  hopes. 


Much  of  the  progress  which  has  been  attained  in 
our  country,  is  the  result  of  individual  enterprise, 
aided  by  the  agricultural  press  ;  but  the  great  motive 
power  is  confederated  action,  is  associated  efibrt. — 
Gentlemen,  we  have  met  on  this  occasion  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  powerful  impetus.  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  an  assem- 
bly collected  for  the  purpose  of  considering  those  ob- 
jects for  wiiich  we  are  brought  together,  and  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  which  is  so  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer. 

Permit  me  again,  gentlemen,  to  tender  you  my 
thanks  for  the  distinction  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  and  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations 
I  may,  with  your  permission,  participate  in  your  de- 
bates. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  it  is 
expedient  to  form  a  National  Agricultural  Society." 

Mr.  Jessup,  of  Pennsylvania,  apprehended  that 
there  would  be  very  little  difi'erence  of  opinion  upon 
this  question.  Many  gentlemen  had  come  here,  as* 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  learn,  not  only  desirous 
that  a  national  organization  should  be  efiected,  but 
with  the  expectation  that  other  things  not  immediate- 
ly connected  with  its  organization  should  also  be  act- 
ed upon.  For  his  part,  he  could  see  no  difl5culty  in 
accomplishing  an  organization,  and  also  efiecting  all 
other  things  that  might  be  deemed  desirable.  If  a 
national  organization  of  this  character  should  inter- 
pose between  the  people  and  national  action  on  this 
subject,  he  himself  would  be  opposed  to  it,  because  he 
did  believe  the  time  had  come  when  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  nation  had  a  right  to  demand  an  agri- 
cultural department  of  this  government,  to  protect, 
sustain,  and  promote  their  interests.  If  the  organi- 
zation which  was  proposed  could  at  all  interfere  with 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  object,  he  should  have 
great  doubts  as  to  its  expediency ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  this  should  not  be  accomplished  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  believed  a  national  organization 
would  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
farmers  of  the  Union  and  the  Congress  of  the  nation, 
which  might  eventuate  in  the  accomplishment  of 
what  the  farmers  of  this  Union,  when  they  should 
understand  the  bearing  of  the  great  question,  would 
demand  with  perfect  unanimity. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  was  then  ap- 
pointed, to  prepare  business  for  the  Convention. 

And  thereupon  the  Chairman  announced  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  to  constitute  said  committee  : 

Messrs.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware :  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois ;  J.  A.  King,  of  New  York ;  Dawson,  of  Geor- 
gia ;  French,  of  Massachusetts ;  Steele,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Thurston,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Hubbard,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Stevens,  of  Vermont ;  Elwyn,  of  Pcnnsyl- 
nia;  Calvert,  of  Maryland;  Campbell,  of  Ohio; 
Hancock,  of  New  Jersey ;  Callan,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia :  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  of  Virginia  ;  Burgwyn, 
of  North  Carolina  ;  Taylor,  of  Alabama  ;  DeBow,  of 
Louisiana;  Sperlcer,  of  Indiana;  Mallory,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Bell,  of  Tennessee;  Weston,  of  Wisconsin; 
McLane,  of  California  ;  Pickhard,  of  Maine;  Seaman, 
of  Michigan, 

Sever  il  subjects  were  referred  to  this  committee, 
and  among  others,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  relative  to  an  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau. 

During  tho  absence  of  this  committee  from  the  hall 
of  meeting,  several  gentlemen  entertained  and  in- 
structed the  Convention  by  delivering  interesting  ad- 
dresses on  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  re- 
spective States. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  ^lassachusetts,  announced  the 
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Marshfield  farmer,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention,  which  was  received  with 
much  applause. 

Mr.  Ehvyn,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  business  for  the  Convention,  and 
report  a  constitution  for  the  National  Agricultural 
Society,  submitted  a  constitution,  which  was  read, 
and  considered  by  sections. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  time  and  place 
where  the  Society  shall  hereafter  meet,  when  an 
amendment  was  adopted  providing  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  the  assent  of  the  Society,  to 
have  the  power  to  call  meetings  elsewhere. 

The  Convention  having  adopted  the  constitution, 
then  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Convention,  after  a  recess  on  Thursday,  met 
again  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Holcomb  from  the  committee  on  business,  re- 
ported a  preamble  and  resolution,  setting  forth  the 
importance,  &c.,  of  fostering  agriculture  as  a  matter 
oi  national  importance,  and  recommending  that  Con- 
gress authorize  the  establishment  of  a  "  Department 
of  Agriculture." 

Judge  Douglas,  from  the  same  committee,  gave  no- 
tice of  an  intention  to  offer  a  substitute  for  ihe  report. 

Ou  motion,  the  committee  on  business  was  author- 
ized to  select  officers  for  the  organization  of  the 
"  United  States  Agricultural  Society." 

The  committee  retired  ;  and  during  their  absence 
the  roll  of  delegates  was  called,  to  allow  an  opportu- 
nity of  their  signing  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
and  paying  the  initiatory  fee  of  two  dollars ;  which 
was  done  by  all  present. 

Mr.  Callan,  from  said  committee,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing to  constitute  officers  of  the  "  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,"  for  the  present  year : — 

President — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice  Presidents — Ezekiel  Holmes,  Maine  ;  George 
W.  Nesmith,  New  Hampshire ;  Henry  Stevens,  Ver- 
mont ;  B.  V.  French,  Massachusetts ;  Josiah  Chapin, 
Rhode  Island ;  S.  D.  Hubbard,  Connecticut ;  Henry 
Wager,  New  York  ;  Thomas  Hancock,  New  Jersey  ; 
Frederick  Watts,  Pennsylvania ;  Peter  F.  Causej^ 
Delaware;  W.  D.  Bowie,  Maryland:  G.  W.  P.  Cus- 
tis,  Virginia ;  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina ; 
TLomas  Witherspoon,  South  Carolina;  Thomas 
Stocks,  Georgia ;  Robert  Jones,  Alabama ;  Alex.  H. 
Begnes,  Mississippi ;  A.  B.  Roman,  Louisiana ;  F. 
Kinsman,  Ohio ;  Robert  Mallory,  Kentucky ;  Dr. 
John  Shelby,  Tennessee ;  S.  A.  Douglas,  Illinois  ;  D. 
R.  Atchison,  Missouri ;  T.  B.  Flourney,  Arkansas  ; 
James  L.  Conger,  Michigan ;  Dr.  Simmons  Baker, 
Florida ;  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Texas ;  W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 
Iowa ;  James  D.  Doty,  Wisconsin ;  L.  W.  Boggs, 
California;  John  F.  Callan,  District  of  Columbia  ;  S. 
M.  Baird,  New  Mexico  ;  Alex.  Ramsey,  Minnesota ; 
Jos.  Lane,  Oregon  ;  Jos.  L.  Hayes,  Utah. 

Executive  Committee. — Chas.  B.  Calvert,  Maryland; 
J.  A.  King,  N.  York;  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania; 
W.  B.  Newton,  of  Virginia;  J.  D.  Weston,  Wisconsin. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Dr.  D.  Lee. 
Recording  Secretary. — Robert  C.  Walker. 
Treasurer — Wm.  Seldon. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  in  favor  of  an  Agricultural  Department 
was  called  up. 
Ramsay  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  expressed  doubts 


as  to  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish such  department,  and  feared  its  being  mingled 
with  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  as  a  farmer  and 
a  friend  of  the  interest  he  could  nothing  that  could 
likely  produce  such  issue. 

Mr.  Gentry  suggested  a  different  mode,  by  connect- 
ing such  a  department  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. 

Judge  Douglass  said  he  was  ready  to  submit  a 
substitute  for  the  report,  carrying  out  rhe  view  just 
suggested  ;  and  spoke  at  length  to  the  subject. 

Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
begged  gentlemen  to  pause,  and  not  hastily  to 
take  a  step  that  might  do  injury  to  an  institution 
that  is  now  just  entering  upon  a  gi'eat  useful,  and 
flourishing  plan  of  operations ;  and  went  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  designs  and  present  working  of  the 
Institution. 

Judge  Douglass  briefly  responded. 

The  Convention  then,  at  near  eleven  o'clock,  ad-  • 
journed. 

[During  the  session  a  committee  was^'appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State, 
and  ascertain  when  it  would  be  convenient  to  receive 
a  visit  from  the  Convention.] 

SECOND   DAT. 

The  Convention  met  yesterday  morning  at  ten 
o'clock. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Holcomb  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  John  A.  King,  of  New  York,  offered  a  substi- 
tute for  the  proposition  under  consideration,  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Bureau,  upon  whatever  plan  deemed  most  expe- 
dient. He  responded  to  some  remarks  by  other 
delegates,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  fears  of  a 
political  character, 

Mr.  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  spoke  in  favor  of  simply 
memorializing  Congress  in  aid  of  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  as  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  He  cared  not  for  or  feared 
not  any  political  interpositions  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  pressed  the  proposition  as  due  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,opposed  all  special 
legislation,  believing  that  all  his  people  desire,  is  a 
fair  field,  a  clear  sky, and  an  untrammelled  commerce, 
that  they  might  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest, 
and  sell  where  they  can  sell  highest. 

Mr.  Conger  offered  a  new  plan  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, to  be  presented  to  Congress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Ohio,  favored  making  agricul- 
ture equal  with  other  interests,  receiving  the  con- 
sideration cf  Congress  and  the  protection  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Judge  Douglass  responded  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Holcomb,  declaring  the  denunciations  of  various 
measures  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress 
rs  "  iniquitous  and  unjust,"  as  uncalled  for,  out  of 
place,  &c. 

Mr.  Holcomb  inquired  if  the  gentleman  intended 
any  thing  personal  by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Douglass  said  he  should  say  nothing  indi- 
rectly to  offend,  but  should  personally  and  directly 
prevent  insult,  either  to  himself  or  the  Congress  of 
the  nation. 

The  reference  of  the  gentleman  to  naturalization, 
Native  Americanism,  ocean  steamers,  &c.,  was  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  conferred  upon  any  person  sent 
to  this  convention,  and  calculated,  if  not  intended^ 
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to  make  this  occasion  a  political  arena — a  sort  of  po- 
litical ratification  meeting. 

[The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  at  this  juncture,  en- 
tered the  hall,  and  his  appearance  called  forth  un- 
bounded applause,  amidst  which  he  was  conducted  to 
a  seat  upon  the  platform.] 

Mr.  Douglass  made  some  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Holcomb  responded.  lie  discarded  all  inten- 
tion of  making  a  political  speech  ;  had  only  referred 
to  such  matters  as  had  occurred  to  his  mind  whilst 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  farming  operations ;  and  re- 
gretted the  gonteman  should  have  so  construed  his 
remarks. 

Judge  Douglass  explained ;  and  the  understanding 
was  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Steele,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  to  lay  the 
whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  district  of  Columbia,  desired  the  sub- 
ject might  be  fairly  presented  to  Congress  for  its 
action. 

Mr.  Gentry  moved  the  previous  question.  After- 
wards withdrawn. 

Judge  Jessup,  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  regret 
that  an  idea  should  go  out  of  any  politcal  feeling 
prevalent  here. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  General  Rusk,  and 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi.  General 
Rusk  submitted  a  substitute,  merely  asking  of  Con- 
gress to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  that  object 
as  may  be  deemed  best. 

j\Ir.  Thompson  favored  leaving  this  whole  move- 
ment to  the  local  societies  of  the  States,  and  protest- 
ed against  any  attempt,  here  and  now,  to  iness  any 
special  project  upon  Congress. 

Mr.  John  A.  King,  of  New  York,  by  general  con- 
sent, offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  all  oth- 
er propositions  on  the  subject. 

iteeolved,  That  this  Convention  respectfully  request 
Congress  to  take  action  upon  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, and  afford  such  efficient  aid  as  in  their  wisdom 
shall  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  great  interest 
of  that  branch  of  industry. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Henry  T.  Burgwyn,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  officers  of  the  Convention  were  requested  to 
present  the  foregoing  resolution  to  Congress. 

The  various  local  societies  were  requested  to  solicit 
members  to  the  national  society. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  presiding 
officer,  and  a  pertinent  reply  on  his  part,  a  similar 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Henry  for  the  use  of  his 
room,  and  an  invitation  to  visit  the  President  at  2  o' 
clock,  the  Convention,  on  motion,  adjourned  sine  die. 

VISIT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  members  of  the  Convention,  in  accordance 
with  arrangement,  visited  the  President,  when  he 
was  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
(M.  P.  Wilder,)  as  follows: 

ISlv.  President: — We  appear  before  you  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States — as  the  representatives  of  an  employment  up- 
on which  must  ever  depend,  if  we  may  trust  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  not  only  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  one  art  or  profession,  of  one  individual  or  nation, 
but  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  been  in  Convention  in  this  city,  to  consult 
in  relation  to  the  advancement  of  this  great  interest. 
We  have  established  a  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  me- 
morialize Congress  for  its  promotion. 

Our  deliberations  are  closed,  and  we  are  about  to 


return  to  our  respective  homes.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  could  not  leave  the  seat  of  Government  without 
first  paying  our  respects  to  you  as  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  beloved  Union,  and  of  assuring  you  of  our 
profound  respect  for  your  private  worth  and  distin- 
guished character. 

To  which  President  Fillmore  responded  as  follows : 
Mr.  President: — Your  kind  remarks  have  taken 
me  by  surprise,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  no  fitting 
words  to  make  a  suitable  ackowledgement.  I  am 
most  happy,  however,  to  meet  you  and  your  friends 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  and  to  welcome 
you  to  the  Executive  mansion.  I  appreciate  most 
profoundly  the  importance  of  your  association  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  I  was  myself 
brought  up  on  the  farm.  I  know  by  experience  the 
labor  and  toil  of  a  farmer's  life.  When  a  boy  I  have 
followed  the  plough  till  I  was  so  weary  that  I  could 
hardly  walk  to  the  house  at  night.  I  have  swung 
the  scythe  and  handled  the  sickle  all  day;  but  am 
happy  to  learn  that  these  laborious  occuy  ations  are 
now  much  relieved  by  the  invention  of  reaping  and 
mowing  machines. 

But  the  farmer's  life  with  all  its  toil  affords  a  hap- 
py independence  that  the. professional  may  well  envy. 
I  am  gratified  to  hear  that  you  have  formed  a  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  object  of  collecting  and  diffus- 
ing information.  In  this  way  you  will  concentrate 
your  energies  and  extend  your  usefulness;  and  as 
your  occupation  is  the  great  foundation  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  everything  calculated 
to  advance  it  should  be  hailed  with  delight  and  ap- 
probation by  every  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Whether 
in  or  out  of  ofBce,  be  assured  that  I  shall  always  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  Without  this  our  arts,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce  must  languish,  but  all  may 
be  prosperous  together.  Hoping  that  your  infant 
society  may  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country,  I  beg 
leave  to  return  you  my  grateful  ackowlegements  for 
the  kind  and  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  personally,  and  of  my 
official  conduct ;  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  the 
several  members  of  your  society  by  the  hand,  and  to 
wish  them  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  our  city,  and  a  safe 
return  to  their  families. 

The  delcgatos  proceeded  from  the  President's  house 
to  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  they 
were  cordially  i-eceived. 

In  response  to  a  brief  address  from  the  President 
of  the  Convention, Mr.  Webster  made  a  few  remarks, 
Avhich  elicited  the  highest  admiratioD  and  applause. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  July  20th,  1852,  in  the  Chinese 
Saloon,  Phila.,  Gen.  Patterson,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  exhibition  was  unusually  fine  in  each  depart- 
ment; the  displays  of  plants  remarkably  so,  and  con- 
sisting of  five  extensive  collections  all  in  flower.  The 
president's  gardener  contributed  a  very  large  table  of 
of  finely  grown  specimens — Hydrangeas, Yuccas, Gar- 
denias, (iloxinias,  fine  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  etc. 

James  Dundas'  gardener,  beautiful  specimens  of 
Stigmaphyllum  Ciliare,Stanhopea  Grandiflora,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  air  plants,  Cattleya  Crispa,  Toren- 
ias.  Gloxinias,  Fuchsias  and  Hydrangeas.  Ilarr-^ 
Inj^ersoll's  gardener,  a  collection  of  Gloxinias  and 
Achimeues,  which  did  him  great  credit.  Caleb  Cope's 
gardener  presented  twenty-six  plants,  nmong  which 
were  Achimencs  Gloxiniaefldra,  A.  Lcibmannii,  Ad- 
amia  Versicolor,  Fuchsia  Fair  Rosamond  and  Don 
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Giovanni,  double  purple  Chinese  Primrose,  all  new 
and  shown  for  the  first  time.  John  Lambert's  gar- 
dener had  a  handsome  collection.  Thos.  F.  Croft 
broght  very  fine  Pinks  and  double  Poppies.  The  bo- 
quets  and  designs  were  arranged  with  much  taste. — 
The  design  by  Isaac  Collins,  gardener  to  Gen.  Pat- 
teison,  was  large  aud'beautiful,  and  formed  of  choice 
flowers.  Thos.  Mehan,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  had 
a  large  basket  of  select  flowers,  the  centre  of  which 
displayed  the  77th  flower  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  from 
the  same  plant,  and  was  a  beautiful  specimen,  also  a 
design  of  exotic,  and  a  basket  of  native  flowers.  Kob. 
Kilvington  and  Thos.  Meghran  exhibited  creditable 
baskets  and  boquets. 

The  fruit  table  presented  temptingly  its  delicious 
burthen,  comprising  fine  specimens  of  Black  Ham- 
burg Grapes,  from  Robert  Egee's  houses.  Peaches 
— the  Noblesse,  Crawford's  early  Melacotan,  George 
IVth,  and  Rare  ripe  varieties.  Plums — the  green 
gage  and  purple  gage,  all  from  Caleb  Cope's.  The 
Musch  and  Baxter's  Seedling  Apricot,  Wilder  Rasp- 
berry, Giifard  and  Muscat  Pear,  large  yellow  and 
large  green  Gooseberries,  from  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  The 
Mourpark  Apricot,  from  James  Dundas.  Four  vari- 
eties of  Cherries  and  one  of  Plums  and  Peche  Apri- 
cot from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith.  Madeline  Pears,  by  H. 
W.  S.  Cleveland.  Miser  Plum,  by  A.  Parker.  Red 
Currants  and  Cherries,  from  Mrs.  N.  A.  Roe.  Red 
Curi'ants  and  Blush  Apples  from  Mrs.  M.  Snyder. — 
Fine  Apples  and  Poaches,  frcrn  John  Perkins* — 
White  Currants,  from  Miss  Gratz.  Black  Currants 
from  John  Lambert. 

The  collections  of  Vegetables  were  really  very  fine 
and  were  exhibited  by  Anthony  Felton,  jr.,  Thomas 
Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius,  John  Miller, 
gardener  to  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Maurice  Finn,  gar- 
dener to  John  Lambert,  and  Thomas  Meehan,  gar- 
dener to  Caleb  Cope. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  awarded  on  the 
occasion: 

By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers:— 

Plants  in  Pots — For  the  best  collection,  to  Isaac 
Collins,  gardener  to  Gen.  Patterson ;  for  the  second 
best,  to  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James  Dundas ; 
for  the  third  best,  to  Thomas  Robertson,  gardener  to 
Harry  Ingersoll.  Plant  in  a  pot,  the  Zauchsneria 
Californica,  to  W.  Mcintosh,  foreman  toRobt.  Buist. 

Boquet  Designs — For  the  best  to  Isaac  Collins, 
gardener  to  Gen.  Patterson;  for  the  second  best  to 
Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope;  for  the 
best  hand  Bouquet,  to  Robert  Kilvington ;  for  the 
best  Indigenous  Bouqet  to  the  same.  Basket  of  Cut 
Flowers,  for  the  best,  taT.  Meehan,  gardener  to  C. 
Cope ;  for  the  best  formed  of  Indigenous  flowers,  to 
the  same. 

The  Committee  noticed  a  very  handsome  collection 
of  Pinks  from  Thos.  F.  Croft,  and  neat  collections  of 
Plants  from  Maui'ice  Finn  and  Thomas  Meehan,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Cope. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits: — 

Grnpes,  black  variety — For  the  best,  the  bl:t,ck 
Hamburg,  to  Robert  Egee.  Apricots — For  the  best, 
the  Muorpark,  to  James  Bisset,  gardener  to  James 
Dundas  ;  for  the  second  best,  the  Baxter  seedling,  to 
Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Plums — For  the  best,  the  Green 
Gage,  to  Thos.  Meehan  gardener  to  C.  Cope ;  for  the 
secund  best,  the  Miser,  to  Alex.  Parker.  Pears — 
For  the  best,  the  Beurro  GilTard,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter. 
Apples — For  the  best,  the  Prince's  Harvest,  to  John 
Perkins.  Cherries — A  special  premium  to  the  IG  to 
the  pound  variety,  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith.  Curranis — 
For  the  best  Red,  to  M.  Snyder;  for  the  best  White, 
to  John  M.  Gallagher,  gardener  to  ^liss  Gratz  ;  for 


the  best  Black,  to  Maurice  Finn,  gardener  to  John 
Lambert.  Gooseberries — For  the  best,  the  large 
Green,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter ;  for  the  second  best,  the 
large  Yellow,  to  the  same — and  special  premiums  for 
splendid  specimens  of  Noblesse  Peach  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Nectarines,  to  Thos.  Meehan,  gardener  to 
Caleb  Cope. 

The  Committee  also  submitted  an  ad  interim  report. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  are  pleased  to  report 
remarkably  fine  displays,  large  in  quantity  and  of 
superior  growth;  and  award  the  following  premiums: 

Tomatoes — For  the  best  half  peck,  to  James  Jones, 
gardener  at  the  Girard  College  ;  for  the  second  best, 
to  John  Miller,  gardener  to  Joseph  S.  Lovering. — 
Vegetables — For  the  best  display  by  a  market  garden- 
er, to  Anthony  Felton,  jr.;  for  the  best  by  an  amateur, 
to  Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  Robt.  Cornelius  ;  for 
the  second  best,  to  John  Miller,  gardener  to  J.  S. 
Lovering.  And  special  premiums  to  Maurice  Finn, 
gardener  to  John  Lambert,  and  Thomas  Meehan, 
gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  each  for  very  fine  displays. 

On  motion  ordered  that  fifteen  delegates  to  the 
American  Pomological  Congress  be  appointed,  with 
authority  to  supply  vacancies  and  add  to  their  num- 
ber if  necessary. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was  proposed. 

A  comiuunication  from  the  Corrosponding  Secreta- 
ry of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  read, 
proposing  a  co-operation  with  our  association  in  pro- 
moting a  common  cause.        On  motion  adjourned. 
THO.  P.  JAMES,  Rcc.  Secretary. 

(Drii^mal  (!Ionimunuation0. 

Au  Item  of  Agricultural  Surgery. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  above  heading  I  have  no  doubt 
will  appear  to  many  as  being  useless  and  only  exper- 
imental. But  my  intention  is  to  give  you  a  short 
description  of  a  case  that  came  under  my  notice  ; 
and  show  to  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable 
Journal  that  surgery  may  be  as  successfully  practis- 
ed among  the  brute  creation  as  it  is  among  mankind. 

Not  long  since  one  of  my  neighbors  brought  to  my 
ofiice  a  very  large  dung-hill  Cock,  which  he  said  he 
would  soon  lose  if  something  was  not  done  for  it. — 
He  told  me  the  fo-v^rl  was  a  favorite  of  the  family  and 
had  been  fed  everything.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  was  a  pampered  animal  and,  like  many  other 
bipeds  from  high  living  and  a  want  of  exercise — that 
indigestion  was  the  main  seat  of  his  complaint. 

I  told  my  friend  that  his  rooster  had  dyspepsia,  be 
laughed  at  the  idea  and  said  he  thought  it  was  im- 
possible, as  that  was  a  disease  belonging  to  man  and 
not  to  brutes.  I  carefully  examined  the  Cock  and 
found  his  crop  very  much  distended  and  very  hard — 
and  when  I  placed  him  on  his  feet  he  would  repeat- 
edly fall  forward  from  the  enormous  weight  of  his 
crop.  Presuming  that  his  stomach  wanted  relief,  and 
not  knowing  how  an  emetic  would  operate,  I  determ- 
ined to  perform  an  operation  at  all  hazards. 

Having,  as  I  thought,  diagnosticated  the  case  pro. 
perly,  I  commenced  by  making  an  incision  into  the 
crop  with  a  scalpel  and  removing  from  therein  almost 
a  quart  of  matter  ;  among  which  were  many  whol'^ 
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grains  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  watermelon  seeds,  &c. 
•which  had  not  undergone  any  process  of  digestion, 
and  which  caused  a  very  fetid  odour  from  putrefac- 
tion having  taken  place. 

After  removing  the  contents  of  the  crop,  I  care- 
fully washed  it  out  and  then  sewed  up  the  incis- 
ion :  this  being  done,  I  set  the  Cock  upon  his 
feet,  when  he  immediately  strutted  about  and  flapped 
his  wings,  showing  to  those  who  stood  by  and  wit- 
nessed the  operation,  that  he  was  relieved.  It  has 
now  been  several  days  since  the  operation  was  per- 
formed and  the  Cock  appears  to  be  doing  finely,  so 
much  so,thatI  am  satisfied  that  the  operation  has  been 
succesful;  and  that  he  will  be  a  better  Cock  than  he 
was  before,  for  the  kind,  which  will  be  poor  enough, 
at  least,  in  comparison  to  the  celebrated  Shanghaes 
and  Chittagongs. 

"With  these  few  remarks  permit  me  to  hope  that 
some  of  your  readers  will  give  this  subject  their  at- 
tention and  if  possible  extend  the  science. 

Jno.  p.  Taggart. 

Hillsgrove,  July  8,  1852. 

[The  surgical  operation  above  recorded  is  not  new  ; 
almost  every  experienced  fowl  breeder  is  familiar 
with  it.  We,  however,  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  life  of  a  valuable  fowl  may  sometimes  be  saved 
by  so  simple  a  plan.  We  tried  it  once,  but  for  want 
of  proper  surgical  skill,  or  some  other  cause,  our  pa- 
tient died  a  few  hours  after  the  operation.] 


Shepherds— Sheep  raising  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  cover  of  your  Journal  repre- 
sents, very  appropriately,  a  shepherd  and  his  dog. — 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  personages  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  as  from  him  we  trace  the  first 
dawn  of  agriculture,  thousands  of  years  ago.  He  it  is 
who  renders  the  mountains  of  Sootland,  otherwise 
unproductive,  a  source  of  wealth, — It  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  fine  cloth  of  Saxony,  formerly  a  scarce  ar- 
ticle, and  only  produced  in  small  quantity  by  the  in- 
dolent Spaniards.  It  is  through  him  the  little  king- 
dom of  Saxony  has  tripled  its  agricultural  wealth, 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  But  where  is  such  a  per- 
sonage to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  ?  The  branch  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains  that  stretches  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Potomac,  through  Pennsylvania,  a 
great  portion  of  which  has  been  laid  bare  of  its  tim- 
ber by  fire,  is  situated  in  a  far  more  genial  climate 
than  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  What  are  they  used 
for  ?  To  pasture  a  few  lean  cattle; 

One  of  your  correspondents  complains  that  he  has 
lost  eleven  hundred  dollars  by  the  destruction  of 
sheep  by  dogs.  Such  a  complaint  would  make  a 
Saxon  sheep  breeder  smile,  when  informed  that  these 
sheep  were  suffered  to  run  at  large  without  being  un- 
der the  care  of  a  shepherd. 


From  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  to  our  own 
days,  it  is  presumed  that  sheep  can  only  prosper  un- 
der the  care  of  a  shepherd.  Every  animal  but  the 
sheep  appear  to  know  how  to  avoid  danger.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  helpless  animals,  and  therefore  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  shep- 
herd. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  visited  and  examined  with 
much  care  the  sheep  folds  (Schafereg)  in  Saxony.  I 
saw  the  great  profits  the  system  pursued  there  gives 
to  the  land  owners,  and  it  struck  me  very  forcibly 
that  -ne  had  such  an  extensive  and  valuable  sheep 
walk  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  Allegheny  mountains 
as  would  bo  worth  millions  to  the  Saxon  sheep  breed- 
er, but  which  is  entirely  unproductive  to  us.  In 
vain  I  have  called  on  my  city  friends  to  invest  some 
capital  jointly  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  sheepfold  (Schafereg)  on  the  Saxon  system. — 
AVhat  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  cloth  manufac- 
turer, in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  to  have  his 
own  flock  of  sheep  brought  to  the  same  perfection  as 
the  Saxon.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  it.  In  a 
few  hours  he  could  reach  by  railroad  the  foot  of  the 
blue  mountains,  the  seat  for  the  sheepfold,  being  an 
exhaustible  sheep  walk.  He  could  there  inspect  his 
flocks  under  the  care  of  a  Saxon  shepherd — superin- 
tend the  washing  and  shearing  of  the  sheep  and  have 
the  wool  properly  assorted. 

It  is  well  known  fact  that  one  fleece  contains  four 
different  4ualities  of  wool,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant operations  in  wool  growing  is  to  properly  sepa- 
rate that  part  of  the  fleece  which  is  required  for  the 
superfine  cloth. 

In  England,  sheep  are  raised  principally  to  produce 
good  fat  mutton.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  good 
fat  mutton  and  fine  Merino  wool  cannot  be  raised 
upon  the  same  sheep's  back.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  fine  cloth,  in  England,  have  therefore  to  depend 
upon  the  imported  Saxon  wool. 

To  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  my  observa- 
tions,wouId  incumber  the  columns  of  your  journal  too 
much.  I  will  therefore  close  by  remarking  that,  to 
gentlemen  who  feel  an  interest  in  what  I  have  pro- 
posed, and  will  join  me  in  an  undertaking  to develope 
a  source,  in  agriculture,  now  lefl  unproductive,  I  will 
give  any  information  and  enter  in  to  farther  particu- 
lars by  writing  or  personal  meeting. 

H.    SnUBART. 

Bethel,  Berks  co..  Pa.,  July,  1852. 


Comparative  Dearing  (Qualities  of  Old  and  Young 
Crape  Vines. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  made  numerous  observations 
on  the  old  and  new  grape  vine,  and  am  perfectly  satisfi- 
ed, in  my  own  mind,  that  a  vine  of  five  or  six  years 
old,  having  a  proportionate  thickness,  will  not  bear 
as  fine  and  richly  flavored  grapes,  as  one  of  two  or 
three  years  growth.    By  close  examination  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  new  vine  (which  necessarily  must 
bring  the  grapes)  of  the  first,  will  not  be  so  thriving 
and  healthy  as  those  of  the  last.  Admitting  that  in 
blossoming  they  differ  a  little ;  yet  some  will  soon 
fail,  and  fewer  grapes  in  the  bunches  are  sure  indi- 
cations that  the  old  vine  has  failed  to  supply  suffi- 
cient vital  force,  to  form  a  grape  from  every  embryo. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say,  that  none  fail  in  the  vine  of  a 
few  years  only  ;  inasmuch  as  failures  will  be  found 
there ;  but  careful  attention  will  soon  disclose  the 
fact,  that  he  who  constantly  raises  new  vines  from 
the  surface,  will  have  thriving  vines,  splendid  grapes 
and  few  failures,  whilst  the  product  of  the  old  vines 
will  be  puny,  and  the  failures  frequent 

I  shall  be  happy  to  have  a  corroboration  or  denial 
of  this,  by  those  whose  practical  observations  and 
experiments  are  more  extensive  than  my  own. 

E.  R.  Beaver. 

Centre  Point,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  July  2. 

Our  correspondent  will  scarcely  find  his  observa- 
tions sustained  by  those  of  others  who  have  written 
upon  the  vine.  Hoare  in  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Grape  Vine"  differs  with  him  entirely.  From  a 
series  of  extensive  and  careful  observations  he  pre- 
sents the  following  as  a  "  Scale  of  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  grapes,  which  any  vine  can  perfectly  mature, 
in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of  its  stem,  meas- 
ured just  above  the  ground : 
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till  its  roots  have  multiplied  sufficiently  to  provide  a 
fu'l  supply  of  nourishment  without  suffering  from  ex- 
haustation,  the  plant  commences  its  fruit-bearing  life 
with  a  degree  of  vigor  which  lays  a  sui-e  foundation 
for  its  future  prosperity. 

Will  not  some  one  of  our  correspondents  favor  us 

with  their  observations  on  this  subject  ? 


It  will  be  seen,  that  if  2^J  inches  be  deducted  from 
the  circumference  of  the  stem  of  any  vine,  the  capa- 
bility of  it  will  be  equal  to  the  maturation  of  ten 
pounds  of  grapes  for  every  remaining  inch.  The  pro- 
portionate quantity  for  fractional  parts  of  an  inch 
may  be  easily  calculated." 

From  this  scale  it  will  be  seen  that  vines  of  the  age 
preferred  by  our  correspondent  are  smaller  in  girth 
than  any  admitted  by  Mr.  Hoare  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  fruit,  without  positive  injury  to  the  vine  it- 
self. The  grape  vine  rarely,  unless  under  peculiarly 
favorable  circumstances,  attains  a  greater  circumfer- 
ence than  two  inches  in  the  third  year,  and  here  we 
again  quote  from  Mr.  H.; 

No  vine  is  taken  cognizance  of,  until  its  stem  mea- 
sures three  inches  in  girth,  as,  under  that  size,  vines 
ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  ripen  any  fruit.  This  is 
a  rale  that  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  man- 
agement of  young  vines,  for  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  for  every  pound  weight  of  grapes  extracted  from  a 
vine  before  it  has  grown  to  that  size,  ten  pounds  will 
be  lost  during  the  next  five  years,  independently  of  the 
very  severe  check  which  is  given  to  its  growth  by 
premature  bearing.     But  by  husbanding  its  strength, 


Plan  for  a  Farm  School. 

East  Bradford,  Chester  co.,  July  22,  1852. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  will  ask  leave  through  your  peri- 
odical, to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this 
State  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  practicable  and  econ. 
omieal  mode   of  founding   an  Agricultural  School, 
namely — by  the  subscription  of  individuals  in  the 
form  of  stock.     A  farm   of  a   sufficient  number   of 
acres  could  be  purchased,  in  a  central  and  easily  ac- 
cessible part  of  Pennsylvania,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars.     The  house  upon  it,  if  not  thought 
to  be  large  enough,  could  be  added  for  five  thousand 
more,  or  probably  much  less.     The  barn  and  other 
out-buildings,  it  is  probable,  would  be  both  capacious 
and  numerous  enough  without  any  additional  outlay 
A  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  seems  to  be 
ample   for   this  portion   of  the   scheme.     The  next 
point  is  as  to  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  principal,  who  should  be  a  good  prac- 
tical farmer,  and  two  or  more  instructors  in  the  usual 
branches  of  an  English  education,  and  such  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science  as  it  may  be  decided 
should  be  taught.     It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  sum  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  the 
school  and  the  farm  will  do  a  good  deal  more  than 
pay  the  expenses,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
raise  a  sum  much  beyond  the  price  of  the  farm,  and 
the  unavoidable  incidental  expenses  at  the  first. 

But  if  another  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  be 
thought  to  be  essential,  the  whole  investment  will 
then  be  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  small 
sums  by  such  liberal  individuals  as  think  the  plan 
will  be  useful,  profitable  and  honorable  to  themselves 
and  their  State.  I  do  not  offer  a  matured  plan  of  an 
agricultural  institution,  as  it  will  be  clear  to  every 
one  who  reflects  upon  the  matter,  that  this  would  re- 
quire much  thought,  and  much  discussion  ;  but  I 
present  a  suggestion  which  I  wish  my  fellow-citizens 
to  express  their  opinions  upon.  In  all  such  shadow- 
ings  forth  there  are  considerations  full  of  hope,  that 
rise  smilingly  before  the  mind,  and  others  full  of 
despair  that  press  upon  and  alarm  the  imagination ; 
but  with  an  open  and  free  imagination,  all  these  as- 
sume their  proper  position. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  State  finances,  I 
think  it  wrong  to  call  upon  the  legislature,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  possible  to  establish  a  plain,  inexpensive, 
working  institution,  if  the  legislature  of  the  State 
should  grant  a  charter  for  such  a  purpose  as  a  State 
Agricultural  School.    One  of  the  first  feelings  that 
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would  come  into  the  minds  of  legislators  and  their 
constituents,  would  be  a  magnificent  idea  of  State 
grandeur,  a  vast  body  of  land,  a  host  of  professors,  a 
mine  of  expense,  and  a  mass  of  impracticableness 
that  would  sicken  the  wildest  visionary,  would  follow 
as  the  faithful  successors  of  the  first  hasty  impulse, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  State  would  turn  up  their  eyes 
in  horror,  or  smile  with  contempt  at  such  an  over- 
shadowing monument  of  folly  and  pretension,  erected 
out  of  their  money,  and  suitable  for  the  instruction 
of  their  sons  in  the  plain  and  unpretending  duties 
and  principles  of  practical  agriculture. 

I  would  respectfully,  gentlemen,  ask  your  opinion 
and  that  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  and  of  those  who  labor  in  it,  and  I 
suggest  that  if  the  idea  given  above  find  favor,  that 
a  body  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
come  together  and  consider  the  whole  subject.  I  will 
also  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  that  this  topic  be  brought  before 
them,  and  that  a  report  be  made  of  the  opinions  of 
the  members.  A.  L.  Elwyn. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  the  above,  a 
few  days  since,  we  gave  our  hearty  assent  to  the  pro- 
position to  establish  a  Farm  School  upon  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  his  communication,  believing  it  to 
be  the  only  feasible  one,  which  has  yet  been  present- 
ed. Although  several  communications  on  the  subject 
of  a  State  Agricultural  College  in  Pennsylvania,  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  columns,  we  never 
believed  it  possible  to  establish  one,  or  if  established, 
to  render  it  of  any  practical  utility  to  the  sons  of  our 
farmers  generally.  Here  is  a  plan  however,  in 
which  many  of  the  objections  to  which  a  State  Ag 
ricultural  College  would  be  open,  are  avoided. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  article  was  received, 
and  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  prevents  us 
from  giving  our  views  in  a  more  extended  form  at  this 
time.  "We  are  requested  by  Dr.  Elwyn  to  say,  that  not 
being  provided  with  a  list  of  the  County  Societies 
of  the  State,  he  is  unable  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  them  on  the  subject.  He  will  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Societies 
and  if  they  will  furnish  him  with  their  address 
had  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  School. 


The  Horse  Clifton. 

Mr.  Editor:  As  your  excellent  publication,  the 
Farm  Journal,  is  intended  as  a  channel  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  farmers  such  information  as 
may  be  useful  to  them,  I  have  thought  it  would  not 
be  unacceptable  to  them  and  possibly  to  other  of 
your  contributors,  to  know  something  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  beautiful  jet  black  Horse  Clifton,  which 
was  exhibited  at  Harrisburg  last  fall,  and  which  took 
the  premium  for  quick  draught.  As  the  improve- 
ment of  all  stock  is  important  to  the  farmer  and  the 


community  at  large,  I  hope  you  will  find  room  for  the 
following : 

Ilis  Grandsire  was  an  imported  horse,  called  Clif- 
ton. He  was  kept  in  Delaware  Co.  Pennsylvania, 
at  $100  the  Colt,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the 
best  horse  on  the  turf.  There  are  now  but  two  horses 
known  to  be  kept  for  service  out  of  this  horse  Clifton; 
one  of  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Richard  Kirkpatrick 
at  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  county,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Huston,  Silver  Spring  township,  Cum- 
berland CO.  the  one  referred  to  as  being  exhibited 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Fair,  and  to 
which  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  for  quick 
draft.  (Several  of  his  colts  were  at  that  time  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Huston,  which  were  favorably  noticed 
by  the  proper  Committee.  One  of  these  was  there 
sold  by  Mr.  Huston  at  $200,  and  I  have  learned  has 
since  found  his  way  to  Philadelphia  and  changed 
owners  at  $275.)  The  Sire  of  this  splendid  horse, 
Clifton,  was  taken  to  Westmoreland  county,  Vjy  a  Mr. 
Dordendorf  from  whence  he  was  brought  to  Cumber- 
land county,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Huston,  Senr.,  the  fath- 
er of  Samuel  Huston,  the  owner  of  the  horse  above 
referred  to.  In  his  neighborhood  he  is  considered 
by  good  judges  to  be  a  most  excellent  horse. 

Hogestown,  Cianberland  co.,  Pa.  B. 


Harrisburg,  July  22,  1852. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Agricultural  Society  which  met  on  the 
20th  inst. : 

"  Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States      H 
Ao-ricultural   Society  has  made  provision  for  the  es-      ^ 
tablishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  respective  State  Agricultural  Societies,  in 
the  manner  therein  mentioned.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Frederick  Watts,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle, 
John  II.  Ewing,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  H. 
M.  McCallister,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  be  and  they 
arc  hereby  appointed  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Society  as  members  of 
the  said  Board  of  Agriculture." 

ROBT.  C.  WALKER, 

Recording  Secretary  of  Penna.  State  Agr'l  Society. 


Farmers  Troubles—The  Grub  Worm. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Hoping  that  yourself,  or  some  of 
your  intelligent  correspondents,  may  be  able  to  give 
a  Avord  of  advice  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of 
destroying  the  large  white  worm,  called  "  the  grub 
worm"  here,  which  is  becoming  so  destructive  to 
meadows  and  corn-fields  in  many  places,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  neighborhood,  I  am  induced  to  ask  the 
publication  of  an  inquiry  for  information  on  that 
subject  in  the  "  Farm  Journal."  J.  W.  A. 

Millwood,  Westmoreland  Co.  Pa. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 


Agents. 

The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,   South  3cl  St.,  principal  agent  for 
Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  Spangler,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Spangler,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Geo.  Bergner,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

II.  Miner,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

J.  R.  Shryock,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Rawlins,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Warfield,  Yc»rk  Pa. 

and  of  Booksellers  generally. 


500  AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por 
tion  of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  We  therefore  invit 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
[postpaid]  on  the  subject ;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  JOURNAL, 

Wm.  Domer,  of  Altoona,  Blair  County,  is  our  au- 
thorized agent  for  Blair  and  Centre  Counties. 

A.  E.  Brady,  Cumberland  and  Perry  Counties. 
S.  Preston,  Kennet  Square,  for  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties. 
Jonathan  Dorwart,  Lancaster  County. 

We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  good  canvas- 
sers, to  the  Farm  Journal.  To  men  of  intelligence, 
good  address  and  business  habits,  it  offers  strong  in- 
ducements. We  could  refer  to  several  of  our  agents 
who  have  realized  handsome  profits  from  their  ef- 
forts ;  and  as  the  field  is  not  yet  half  occupied,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  persons  desirous  of 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  travelling  agents  for  us. — 
Our  terms  are  liberal. 


Site  for  the  State  Fair. — The  site  for  the  State 
Fair  has  at  length  been  selected.  It  lies  North-East 
of  the  City  Reservoir,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Philadelphia  Turnpike.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  being  easy  of  access,  within  conveni- 
ent distance  of  one  of  the  finest  springs  of  Lancaster 
county — sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a  view  of 
as  fine  a  country  as  ever  blessed  the  eyes  of  man, 
and  just  far  enough  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to 
make  it  a  pleasant  walk,  or  a  short  drive  for  visitors 
and  citizens.  Preparation  for  the  erection  of  fencing, 
shedding,  &c.,  are  already  making,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visitors  and  eshibitors,  and 
their  stock  and  articles. 


Unpaid  Subscriptions. 

There  are  a  few  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  Journal, 
(both  for  the  first  and  second  volume)  yet  unpaid. — 
In  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  dunning  mood,  but  simply  to  remind 
those  in  arrears,  that  such  is  the  case  ;  feeling  satis- 
fied they  will  thank  us  for  the  hint.  We  presume  it 
is  not  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  our  ex- 
penses are  not  only  heavy,  but  must  be  paid  in  casTi. 
Every  dollar  due  us,  therefore,  is  needed,  and  we 
hope  that  the  hint  above  given  will  be  received  as 
the  promptings  of  actual  necessity,  and  be  replied  to 
accordingly.  Send  along  your  dollar,  good  friends. 
It  will  be  a  small  amount  to  each  one  of  you,  but  the 
aggregate  is  of  much  importance  to  us. 

Charges  at  the  State  Fair. 

A  number  of  communications  from  warm  friends 
of  the  State  Society  have  reached  us,  in  which  the 
writers  express  the  hope  that  the  prices  charged  at 
Hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  by  Omnibus  pro- 
prietors, &c.,  will  be  reasonable ;  in  order  that  those 
who  visit  the  Exhibition  may  not  go  away  dissatis- 
fied. In  reply  to  those  communications  we  can  only 
say  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  the 
prices  charged  by  our  citizens  will  not  be  unreason- 
able. This  appears  to  be  the  clear  understanding  at 
present,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  persons  alluded  to,  are  directly  opposed  to  any 
thing  like  imposition  upon  visitors.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  city  in  the  Union  where  as  good 
accommodations  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  money, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  well  established  reputation, 
we  hope  and  believe  there  will  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. We  will  remark  in  addition,  that  extensive 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  who  may  attend  the  fair  are  already  in  pro- 
gress, and  that  every  thing  will  be  done  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  public  houses  as  well  as  by  private  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster  to  make  the  stay  of  their  visitors 
pleasant  and  agreeable. 

Fair  of  the  Allegheny  Co.  Society. 

The  Annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Allegheny 
city,  some  time  during  the  month  of  September.  We 
do  not  know  the  precise  time.  It  is  our  purpose  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  if  possible,  in  order  that  we 
may  inform  our  readers  of  what  is  doing  by  the  far- 
mers of  the  flourishing  county  of  Allegheny.  We 
owe  the  Society  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  offering  the 
Farm  Journal  as  a  premium  to  competitors,  and  shall 

do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  deserve  the  compli- 
ment. We  have  many  warm  friends  in  Allegheny, 
whom  we  hope  to  take  by  the  hand  in  their  own 
homes,  this  fall. 

A  Request. — Will  not  the  Secretaries  of  the  differ- 
ent County  Societies  advise  us  of  the  time  when  their 
respective  exhibitions  will  be  held?  We  should  like 
to  be  able  to  present  the  list  to  our  readers  in  our 
nest  number. 
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The  Premium  List  of  the  State  Society. 

We  trust  that  the  premium  list  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  we  publish  entire  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  will  have  the  effect  of  awakening  a  more 
enlarged  and  deeper  seated  feeling  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers,  mechanics,  artisans  and  ladies, 
than  has  hitherto  manifested  itself.  By  a  reference 
to  the  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  premiums  offered 
are  very  liberal,  embracing  almost  every  department 
of  business.  This  fact  should  not,  we  think,  fail  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  competitors,  and  conse- 
quently, an  immense  crowd  of  visitors.  The  note  of 
preparation  is  sounding  in  every  direction.  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  some  supe" 
rior  stock,  new  implement,  elegant  specimen  of  me- 
chanical skill,  or  tasteful  article  of  household  manu- 
fucture  In  preparation  for  the  exhibition.  This  is 
cheering,  and  leads  us  to  believe  confidently,  that  the 
display  and  attendance  will  not  only  gratly  exceed 
that  of  last  season  at  Harrisburg,  but  equal  the  great 
fair  of  the  New  York  State  Society,  at  Rochester. — 
This  is,  we  know,  anticipating  much  ;  but  it  is  only 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania,  if  they  are  possessed  of  that  degree 
of  State  pride  they  should.  We  are  of  a  sanguine 
temperament  and  perhaps,  our  earnest  desire  to  be- 
hold a  fair  display  of  the  products  of  the  "  Keystone 
State,"  in  October  next,  gives  birth  to  the  thought 
that  we  shall  be  gratified.  But  apart  from  every  in- 
dividual consideration,  why  should  not  the  coming 
exhibition  at  Lancaster,  equal  that  of  New  York,  or 
Maryland  ?  If  any  person  will  furnish  a  single  sat- 
isfactory reason,  why  Pennsylvania  with  her  well- 
tilled  acres,  her  skilful  mechanics  and  tasteful  house- 
wives, should  not  rival  any  of  her  sister  States,  in  an 
exhibition  of  her  industrial  products,  we  will  then 
think  that  possibly,  our  judgment  has  erred.  We 
have  all  the  resources  requisite,  and  we  are  very  cer- 
tain that  if  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Common- 
wealth felt  as  we  do,  and  Jas  all  should,  we  shall 
have  such  a  display  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  the 
United  States.  And  pray  why  should  not  all  possess 
this  feeling  ?  Is  it  not  laudable  ?  Is  it  not  calculated 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  society,  by  dissemi- 
nating a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  princi- 
ples upon  which  its  comfort  and  happiness  depend  ? 
It  appears  to  us,  that  little  argument  is  needed  to 
convince  every  one,  of  these  facts,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  positively  condt;mn,  give 
such  a  lukewarm  support,  that  the  character  of  their 
influence  is  difficult  to  determine. 

If  such  persons  would  but  carefully  estimate  the 

importance  of  properly  directed  individual  influence, 
and  permit  themselves  to  become  interested  in  the 
successs  of  this  great  enterprise  in  behalf  of  agri- 
culture,— if  they  would  but  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
fact  that  State  Agricultural  Exhibitions  are  not  in- 
dividual, but  general  in  their  character,  and  as  such, 


designed  to  promote  the  interests  and  comfort  of  all ; 
what  a  gratifying  spectacle  would  the  coming  Exhi- 
bition afford !  The  doubts  and  fears  of  those  who 
have  labored  most  perseveringly  to  promote  this 
great  object  would  be  at  once  removed.  The  Agri- 
cultural character  of  our  State  would  be  improved 
in  every  department,  and  as  a  consequence,  wealth 
would  flow  in  upon  us  more  rapidly  and  abundantly, 
the  comforts  of  life  would  be  increased,  and  the  hap- 
py influences  which  always  result  from  honest  en- 
deavors, would  be  exerted  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity. 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  feel  that  his  interests  are 
involved  in  the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  and  feel- 
ing thus,  let  him  put  forth  an  effort  to  produce  this 
success,  either  by  contributing  himself,  or  prevailing 
upon  his  friends  who  have  articles  worthy  of  exhibi- 
tion, to  enter  as  competitors  for  the  premiums. 


The  following  Memorial  from  the  "  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture "  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  others  of  similar  character  from  every 
Society  in  the  State.  It  is  only  by  a  concentration 
of  effort,  and  unanimity  of  action,  that  the  friends  of 
Agriculture  can  hope  to  succeed  in  securing  the  leg- 
islative aid  so  long  denied  them.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe,  that  public  opinion^is  gradually,  but  steadi- 
ly and  certainly  settling  down  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  must  be  done  for  husbandry  as  well  as  for 
other  branches  of  human  industry.  The  great  num- 
ber of  County  and  State  Agricultural  Societies — the 
immense  attendance  at,  and  the  interest  felt  in  agri- 
cultural fairs  and  exhibitions  all  attest  the  growth 
of  this  feeling  and  more  recently  still,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Agricultural  Society  composed  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  producing  the 
desired  results : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  ami  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

The  memorial  of  the  "  PniLAOELrniA  Societt  for 
Promoting  Agricultuue,"  respectfully  sets  forth  : — 
That  legislation  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  action  of  Congress  in  its  behalf  is 
invited  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  enterprising  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  Other  governments  have  wise- 
ly, and  with  the  best  results,  lent  their  assistance  to 
the  exertions  of  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
France  has  by  such  means  added  largely  to  her  pros- 
perity, and  Belgium  has  become  known  as  the  best 
cultivated  country  in  Europe.  The  aid  of  government 
may  be  afforded  not  by  preference  of  particular  inte- 
rests or  promotion  of  the  views  of  favored  classes — not 
by  systems  of  partial  or  temporary  encouragement. 
Olijects  that  are  permanent  and  extensive  may  be 
reached  by  the  exercise  of  unquestionable  powers. — 
The  general  government  can  alone  obtain  the  advan- 
tages which  are  to  be  derived  from  foreign  inter- 
course. Improvement  is  often  to  be  sought  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  country.  A  mutual  interchange 
of  knowledge  of  the  fruits  of  investigation,  and  the 
success  of  skill  and  experiment,  can  be  rendered  easy 
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only  by  communications  authorized  by  government. 
One  authentic  centre  is  desired,  toward  which  all  in- 
formation may  be  directed,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
diffused. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  called  to  the 
subject  by  recommendations  from  the  Executive  in 
favor  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  A  convention  as- 
sembled at  the  seat  of  government,  in  no  respect 
sectional  in  its  character,  has  very  recently  di- 
rected an  appeal  to  Congress  for  "  such  aid  to  Ag- 
riculture as  in  their  wisdom  they  may  seem  fit." 

Your  memorialists;  representing  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural association  in  the  country,  beg  leave  to  second 
these  appeals,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  Congress 
may  interpose  effectually  in  behalf  of  this  great  in- 
terest. Already  the  habit  is  fixed  of  collecting  and 
diffusing  information  in  theory  and  practice  through 
the  Patent  Office.  This  has  been  done  through  a 
succession  of  Administrations.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  reports  emanating  from  that  office, 
none  have  given  deeper  interest  or  wider  circulation 
to  the  numerous  copies  published  under  the  auspices 
of  Congress  than  those  which  concern  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

Your  memorialists,  in  asking  that  a  specific  shape 
may  be  given  to  the  encouragement  bestowed  by 
the  general  government,  merely  propose  that  an 
authority  already  exercised,  may  be  made  more 
available — that  it  may  take  a  course  that  will  be,  in 
all  respects,  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  to  the 
country. 

Enactments  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture are  familiarly  known,  and  have  been  without 
hesitation  resorted  to.  Terms  have  been  used  in 
them  so  general  and  absolute,  that  it  would  be  late 
in  the  day  now  to  pause,  merely  because   of  a   sup- 

Sosed  doubt  as  to  the  authority  for  passing  them. — 
loney  has  been  directly  appropriated  by  Congress, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in 
*'  the  collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  and  for 
other  agricultural  purposes." 

Agriculture  is  the  great  employment  of  our  peo- 
ple. At  an  early  period,  Franklin  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  great  business  of  our  continent.  The 
first  President  commended  it  as  such  to  the  care 
of  Congress.  Although  it  may  not  now  be  said 
that  for  one  artizan  or  merchant  there  are  at  least 
an  hundred  farmers,  as  once  was  the  Tact,  yet  it  is 
"  a  branch  of  industry  which  employs  more  than 
half  our  populotion.  and  to  a  great  extent,  sustains 
the  other." 

Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that  a  law 
may  be  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Burea,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

JOSEPH  R.  INGERSOLL, 
ISAAC  NEWTON, 
ALGN.  S.  ROBERTS, 
A.  L,  ELWYN, 
AARON  CLEMENT, 

Committee  on  heTialf  oj  the  Soc.  of  Philadelphia  for 
prom.  Agriculture. 


been  at  work,  and  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
State, complaints  of  injuries  from  some  cause  reach  us. 
The  oats  crop,  which  is  remarkably  fine,  has  been 
secured  in  good  order.  While  the  corn  promises  a 
most  observant  yield.  Potatoes  look  well,  and  im- 
mense quantities  have  been  planted,  but  we  do  no 
think  from  present  information  that  the  yield  will 
be  large.  The  dry  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
has  affected  them  very  much. 


The  Harvest  and  Crops. — The  weather  during  har- 
vest (in  our  vicinity  at  least)  was  all  the  farmers  could 
have  desired.  The  wheat  and  rye,  generally  speaking, 
was  secured  in  fine  condition.  We  are  lead  to  fear 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  more 
than  half  the  usual  yield.  In  some  sections  the  wee- 
vil has  perpetrated  its  savages,  in  others  the  fly  has 


Our  Advertisers. — The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
directed  to  our  advertising  department  where  some- 
thing will  be  found  to  interest  all.  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Melick  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  offer  their  excelient  Horse 
Powers  and  other  implements.  Wheeler's  Horse 
Powers  are  manufactured  and  for  sale  also  by  Steever 
&  Co.,  of  Harrisburg. 

Emory&Co.,of  Albany,  presenttheirlist  of  prices  for 
implements  manufactured  by  them.  For  a  full  des- 
cription of  their  Horse  Power  the  reader  is  referred 
to  their  circular  which  accompanied  our  last  number. 

Messrs.  Lee,  Pierce  &  Lee,  of  Ercildoun,  Chester 
county,  are  in  the  field  with  Moore's  Drill,  of 
the  merits  of  which  we  have  on  several  occasions 
spoken,  and  again  most  cheerfully  bear  testimony  in 
its  favor. 

Attention  is  also  asked  to  Custei-'s  Improved  Drill, 
for  which  the  patentee  claims  superiority  over  all 
others.  It  is  adapted  not  only  to  the  sowing  of  seed, 
but  also  of  guano,  compost,  &c.  Mr.  C.  has  added 
some  other  improvements,  for  which  he  is  now  taking 
measures  to  secure  a  patent. 

Shriver  &  McLean,  Commission  and  Produce 
Merchants,  34  S.  Water,  are  good  and  reliable  men^ 
who,  we  have  reason  to  know,  will  faithfully  attend 
to  all  business  matters  entrusted  to  them. 

Those  in  want  of  good  Shanghai  chickens  will  find 
them  at  314  Market  st.,  where  they  are  for  sale  by 
I.  S.  Whitney. 

PennocFs  Drill  is  also  offered  to  the  public  with 
valuable  improvements.  Although  one  of  the  first 
drills  of  American  invention,  it  has  always  maintain- 
ed a  deservedly  high  reputation  and  is  certainly  a 
most  excellent  impliment. 

To  Correspondents.— The  length  of  the  Premium 
List  of  the  State  Society,  which  we  were  very  desirous 
of  presenting  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Convention,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Working  Farmer,  have  crowded  out  a  number  of 
excellent  communications,  which  shall  appear  in  our 
next. 


Errors. — In  consequence  of  our  unavoidable  ab- 
sence from  home  at  the  time  when  our  first  form 
went  to  press,  a  number  of  annoying  typographical 
errors  crept  into  it,  which  we  hope  our  readers  will 
overlook. 
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I3ook  Notices. 

The  Paper  Hanger's  Companion,  a  practical  Treatise 
on  Paper  Hanging,  in  which  the  practical  operations 
of  the  Trade  are  Systematically  laid  down,  &c. — 
By  James  Arwivsmith.   Philadelphia :  H.  C.  Baird. 

This  is  a  neat  volume  upon  a  subject  generally  too 
little  understood  by  those  who  pursue  it  as  an  occu- 
pation in  this  country.  The  author,  who  writes  from 
a  practical  experience  of  fifty  years,  clearly  explains 
the  requisites  of  each  department  of  work,  and  en- 
deavors to  convince  those  who  have  paper  hanging  to 
do,  that  it  is  an  operation  consisting  in  something 
more  than  merely  sticking  paper  on  the  walls,  and 
that  it  is  true  economy  always  to  have  it  done  in  a 
systematic  and  workmanlike  manner.  Every  paper 
hanger  should  have  it. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. — ^We  welcome 
to  our  table  the  July  no.  of  the  School  Journal,  a  pu>b- 
lication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education,  and 
ably  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  whose  zeal  in 
the  cause  he  has  undertaken  is  well  known  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Penna.  Each  number  contains  thirty-two 
pages  of  well  written  and  elegantly  printed  matter, 
and  the  whole  is  furnished  at  $1  per  annum.  As  the 
Farm  Journal  is  the  only  publication  in  Pennsylva- 
nia devoted  exclusively  to  Agriculture,  so  the  School 
Journal  is  the  only  one  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Education.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  B. 
has  already  received  most  liberal  encouragement, 
which  we  trust  will  be  largely  increased. 


Graham  &  Godey  for  August,  are  both  on  our  table, 
presenting  their  usual  neat  and  attractive  appearance, 
and  both  filled  with  choice  contributions  from  our 
ablest  literary  writers  ;  besides,  numerous  elegant 
plates  by  our  first  artists.  When  both  present  so 
many  excellencies  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
their  merits.  We  therefore  recommend  both  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  desire  publications  of  such  a 
character. 


Haiper's  Magazine  for  June  and  July  is — not  on 
our  table.  Why,  we  cannot  tell.  Have  you  cut  us, 
friend  Harper  ?  If  so,  we  are  sorry  for  it,  for  we 
always  esteemed  your  Journal  a  most  pleasant  one, 
and  one  with  which  we  generally  spent  the  few  hours 
we  could  spare  from  our  business.  We  borrowed 
the  two  missing  Nos.,  hoping  they  would  eventually 
reach  us. 


Blackwood's  Edinhurg  Magazine. — The  reprint  of 
this  old  favorite  for  July  commences  the  thirty-fifth 
volume.  Its  contents  are  as  usual  vigorous  and  re- 
freshing. Price  §3.  Blackwood  and  any  of  the  four 
Reviews  $5— or  the  whole  of  the  four  Reviews  and 
Blackwood  $10.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  publishers, 
New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  65,  Ckesnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale.  Hay,  Straw,  and  Cornstalk  Cut- 
ters; Cornstalk  Cutters  and  Grinders;  Corn  Cob  Crushers  and 
Grinders;  Corn  Sliellers  and  Separators;  Root  Cutters,  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  warranted  to  cut,  by  hand  power,  from 
one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  minute  ;  Bamborough's  celebrated 
Grain  Fans;  Grain  Cradles,  Revolving  Hay  Rakes,  self-sharpen- 
ing; Plows,  various  patenis ;  plain  point  Plows  of  various  patterns ; 
Subsoil  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators  or  Hoe  Harrows,  Churns,  Seed 
Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Corn  Shellers,  Scythes, Grass  Hooks,  Spades, 
Shovels,  Rakes,  Hoes,  hay  and  manure  Forks,  &c.,  &e. 

Orders  received  for  any  and  every  Agricultural  Implement  now 
m  use,  which  will  be  furnished  at  manufacturer's  prices 

D.  LANDRETH. 

August,  18o3  )  No.  65,  Chesnut  St.,  Phila. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

PEAS,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Celery,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
Beets,  Parsnip,  Carrot,  ic.  Grown  and  warranted  fresh  and  gen- 
uine, by  D   LANDRETH, 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implement  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
65  Chesnut  street,  Phila.  [August,  1652. 

CHOICE  SHANGHAE   FOWLS. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  fev/  pairs  of  choice  young 
Shanghae  fowls,  sired  bythe  celebrated  cock  "Washington,"  now 
owned  by  Dr.  M'Intoch,  and  reputed  to  be  the  best  fowl  in  Peini- 
sylvania.    Also  a  few  pairs  of  White  Shanghaes. 

F.  H.  WHITNEY, 

August,  1852.)  No.  314,  Market  st ,  Phila. 

DRILLS!  DRILLS  !  !  DRILLS  ! ! ! 

WE  are  now  manufacturing  the  LARGEST  and  BEST  AS- 
SORTMENT OF  SEED  PLANTERS  ever  offered  to  the  public  ; 
several  varieties  of  which  we  have  constantly  on  hand.  Those  in- 
terested are  respectfully  invited  to  call,  examine  and  satisfy  them- 
selves of  their  merits. 

We  have  so  improved  and  simplified  our  Drill,  as  to  enable  us  to 
sell  it  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 
One  with  seven  tubes  and  wooden  Seed  Roller,  quantity 

regulated  by  Screws,  gSO  00 

For  each  additional  Tube,  7  50 

Seven  Tubed  do  ,  iron  Seed  Rollers,  regulated  with  screws     85  00 
Each  additional  Tube,  10  00 

Seven  Tubed  do,SingleHopper,and  Patent  Iron  Seed  Rollers, 
which,  by  the  movement  of  a  single  screw,  is  regulated 

to  seed  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  85  00 

Each  additional  Tube,  lo  00 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  building  a  large  number  of 
Slide  Drills,  which  have  been  sctisfactorily  tested,  and  are  war- 
ranted deeidedly  superior  to  any  other  Slide  Drills  in  the  market, 
particularly  in  the  even  distribution  of  the  Grain  upon  rough  and 
and  hilly  ground;  also  in  the  facility  and  prision  by  which  it  is 
regulated  to  sow  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  as  well  as  in  the 
lightness  of  draft,  and  gjeneral  simplicily  and  durability. 
For  one  of  these  Machines  with  seven  Tubes,  SCO  00 

'•    each  additional  tube,  5  00 

The  above  Machines  are  Warranted  not  to  Cut,  Break,  or  AVaste 
Grain  ;  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  a  substantial  and  work- 
manlike maneer,  and  to  do  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other. 

They  are  not  liable  to  choke  with  white  caps  or  straw,  and  are 
suited  to  rough  and  hilly,  as  well  as  smooth  and  level  land. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  our  depositing  tubes,  they  run 
easier  and  free  themselves  from  filth  better  than  any  others. — 
These  Tubes  are  supplied  with  Reversible  f^teel  Points,  either  end 
of  which  can  be  extended  as  they  become  worn.  The  simultane- 
ous throwing  into  and  out  of  operation  of  the  Seed  distributing  and 
depositing  apparatus,  (which  we  have  patented)  renders  onr  ma- 
chine capable  of  being  managed  with  much  more  ease  and  certain- 
ty, particularly  in  seeding  point  and  other  irregular  lands,  than  any 
other  Seed  Planter. 

We  also  manufacture  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  Clover 
HuUers,  with  and  without  Fans,  Horse-Rakes,  Corn-Shellers,  ic 
Also,  Steam  I<jigines  and  Mill  Work,  Screw  Cutting  done  to  order  ; 
Castings  of  every  description,  of  the  best  quality,  furnished  at 
Wilmington  Prices.  S.  &  M.  PFJMNOCK, 

Kennet  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

P.  S.— Paschall  Morris  4;  Co.,  West  Chester, are  Agents  for  any 
Machinery  we  build. 

July  1,  1952  —3m. 


K.  KUIST, 

NURSERYMAN  &SEEDGROWER, 

HAS  alway.s  on  hand  at  his  seed  Store,  97,  Chepnuf 
Street,  Philadelphia,  a  large  stock  of  Seeds  of  his  own 
growth,  a  very  important  item  to  purchasers,  as  he  is  a  practical  grow- 
er,and  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  over  30  years.  His  nurse- 
ry ground  is  amply  stocked  with  Fruit.Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
accurately  named  and  properly  cultivated.  Every  article  sold  at 
the  lowest  rates, and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

Seed  Store,  97  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Farm,  Darby  Road,  two  miles  below  Gray's  Ferry. 

June  1, 1851.  R.  B  LIST. 
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FARMERS!  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTEREST! 
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This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  and  has 
received  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
wherr  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  Agricultural  Society,  Octo- 
ber 9th  1850;  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  October  17th,  1850 ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  24th,  1851,  and  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1851. 

THE_ ABOVE  DKILL  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  is  exceedsnly  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  fields,  and  pos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  others  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity  of  Grain  per  Acre,  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
fourth  more  ground  per  day  than  with  most  other 
machines  now  in  use.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Choked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 


caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  of  the  seed.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  distribute  the  seed  evenly;  to  sow  any 
quantity  per  acre  commonly  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains ;  to  be  well  made  with  good 
materials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  the  above  Drills  the  past 
season,  all  of  which  met  with  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  purchasers ;  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  we  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Ilaving  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  Machines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
delay. 

J5@^A11  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE  &  LEE. 
August,  1852.]    Urcildoim  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MYERS'  CHEIMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

That  of  offering  to  the  public  a  Manure  which  comprises  al 
that  could  be  wished — its  cheapness  and  surprising  effects  in  pro 
ducing  larger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil — is  lasting  and  enduring 
qualities. 

The  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  npon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others ;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  any  other  manure  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
wonderful.    A  supply  always  on  hand,  WM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germantown  Road,  Kensington,  Phila. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATES. 

Germantown,  October  8,  1851. 
ToMr.  Wm.  Myers— Sir — Having  tried  your  Chemico- Animal 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  one-third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  on  the  same 
ground.  WM.  K.  Cox. 

The  following  additional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  10th  mo.  20th,  1851. 
I  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Myers'  Animal 
Manure,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops— 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable. 

David  J.  GaiscoM. 

Spring  Field  Farm,  Cecil  County,  Md. 
Mr.  Wm.  Myers— Dear  Sir— I  manured  with  your  Chenuco-Ani  - 


mal  Manure  about  38  acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  and  put 
half  in  Oats,  and  tl  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding,  I  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  I  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land,  and  Manured  well,  as  I  thought,in  the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly  |  therefore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  neighbors  and  others. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Seely. 


SIDLE' S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  and  improved  Augur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon, carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  I  have  obtained  letters  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true — and  is  so  per- 
fectly simple  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
chanical principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  minutes 
— where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  make  money.  HENRY  SIDLE. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 
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CORNELL'S  IMPROVED  SELF- REGULATING 
HORSE  POWER, 

On  the  endless  chain  plan,  for  which  letters  patent 
■were  obtained  in  February,  1852,  is  now  offered  to 
the  public  with  the  assurances  that  it  will  be  found 
to  possess  advantages  over  all  others  now  in  use.  It 
will  operate  at  a  less  grade,  will  give  more  poicer  at 
the  SAME  GRADE,  and  loith  less  labor  to  the  horse  than 
any  other.  The  comparatively  small  elevation  at 
which  this  power  operates  efficiently,  relieves  that 
ruinous  amount  and  kind  of  labor  which  other  pow- 
ers generally  impose  upon  horses,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  advantages  in  this  important  respect  alone, 
if  it  possessed  no  other,  must  give  it  character,  and 
bring  it  into  very  general  use.  But  this  result  is 
further  promoted  by  a  most  happy  combination  of 
forces  which  gives  to  it  an  exceedingly  light  and  easy 
motion.  The  platform  drums  are  large,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  driving  apparatus  upon  fric- 
tion rollers  reduces  the  friction  of  the  machine  to 
such  a  slight  amount  that  an  almost  inappreciable 
fraction  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  horse  will  put 
the  whole  in  motion.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  driving  light  machinery,  where  an  excess  of 
speed  would  endanger  the  machinery  driven  ;  and  yet 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  power  are  such  that 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  driving  of  the  heavi- 
est kinds  of  machinery. 

But  it  possesses  other  advantages — the  Power  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor  or  Self-Regulator. 
As  Horse  Powers  are  generally  consti-ucted,  no  effi- 
cient means  are  provided  for  regulating  the  speed,  or 
guarding  against  accidents  arising  from  undue 
velocity.  A  portion  of  the  machinery  driven,  or 
of  the  Power  itself,  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
from  this  cause  or  some  other,  a  greatly  increased 
velocity  may  be  given  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
machinery,  and  an  increase  of  speed  dangerous  to 
the  limbs  of  the  horse.  All  such  difficulties  are 
entirely  obviated  by  a  Governor  and  Friction  Brake, 
which  regulate  aad  control  all  undue  velocity  of  the 
Power.  Cornell's  Power  thus  constructed,  regulated 
and  controlled,  is  singularly  capable  of  the  highest 
execution  which  such  machinery  can  attain,  and 
with  safety.  It  is  adapted  to  one  or  more  horses,  as 
may  be  desired. 

Although  but  very  recently  produced,  a  large 
number  of  the  Powers  have  been  sold  in  a  community 
in  which  those  of  Wheeler,  Emery  &  Co,,  and  others 
have  been  in  use. 

.  First  Premium  at  Philaddphia  County  Exhibition. 
_  At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  held  at  the  Rising  Sun,  October, 
1851,  the  highest  premium  was  awarded  to  Cornell's 
Power,  although  in  competition  with  that  of  Emery 
&  Co.,  and  others. 

The  power  exhibited  above  was  new,  and  made 
without  reference  to  such  public  exhibition,  but,  al- 
though subjected  to  the  close  examination  of  the 
very  competent  gentlemen  who  composed  the  official 
members  of  those  associations,  the  result  has  been  of 
the  most  flattering  kind. 

First  Premium  at  Bucks  County  Exhibition. 

Cornell's  Horse  Power  was  exhibited  at  the  Bucks 
County  Exhibition  held  at  Newtown,  October,  1851, 
and  obtained  the  highest  premium,  although  in  com- 
petition with  Wheeler's  and  others. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  letter 
as  above  directed,  and  the  Power  is  always  open  to 
inspection  at  the  Depot,  No.  15G  Vine  street,  below 
Fifth,  Philadelphia.  The  Patentee  is  open  to  nego- 
tiation for  the  sale  of  Township,  County  or  State 
'^'  '  '   ""      3m. 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
SHRIVER  &  3IcLEA-\, 

Produce  &  Commission  Mekciiaxts, 
34  S.  Water  Street,  PniLADELPniA, 

Respectfully  inform  Farmers,  Millers  and  others,  that  they  are 
prepared  to  attend  to  all  business  entrusted  to  their  care,  with  dis- 
patch and  promptness,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  tliose  who 
may  patronize  them. 


Rights. 


August,  1852.- 


A.  an  air  chamber — B.  body  of  ram — C.  valve  chambers — D. 
viilve — F.  coupling  for  delivery  pipe— H.  coupling  for  driving  pipe. 

J.  B.  CHICHESTER, 

NO.  23,  SOUTH  EIGHTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
AGENT  for  Birkinbines  Patent   Improved   Hydr.iulic   Ram, 
Force  Pumps,  Street  Stops,  Fire  Plugs,  and  Hydraulic  Machinery 
HI  general. 

The  superiority  of  these  Rams  over  all  others  is  the  great 
amount  oi  water  thrown  to  that  wasted,  the  large  size  they  can  be 
constructed,  the  durability  of  them,  as  well  as  the  small  amount 
of  attention  and  repairs  they  require— many  running  at  present  fir 
4  and  .5  years,  without  any  repair.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
n  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America,  about 
2U00  in  successful  operation. 

The  town  of  Naples  in  the  5tate  of  New  York  is  supplied  with 
water  by  one  of  these  Rams,  throwing  20,000  gallons  a  Oay.  .Many 
more  could  be  mentirned  if  space  would  permit. 

Persons  wishing  Rams  sent  to  them  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  their  brook  or  spring  affords,  per  minute,  the  head  and  fall 
they  can  procure,  the  elevation  to  be  overcome,  and  distance  to  be 
conveyed,  can  have  the  proper  Ram  and  Pipe  sent  them,  with  di- 
rections for  putting  up. 

The  expense,  in  most  cases. is  smaller   than  a  well  and  pump. — 
Letters  post-paid, will  meet  with  prompt  attention.     When  desired 
an  experienced  person  will  be  sent  to  put  them  at  a  small  addition 
al  expense.    Lead  and  Iron  Pipe  for  sale.    These   Rams  are  war' 
ranted  in  every  respect.  (Jan.  1852." 

FRUIT  AND  0RNA3IENTAL  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

50.000  Peach  Trees  of  one  and  two  years  growth,  from  the  bud  i 
40,000  Apples;  5.000  Cherries  ;  5  00<l  Dwarf  Pears,  each  contwin- 
ing  all  the  most  e.-teemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size.  Also, 
<iuinees,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almonds,  G'apes,  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants.  .Strawberries,  .Vc,  &c.  50.000  Silver 
and  Ash-leaved  .Maple  Seedlinsts  of  one  years  growth  ;  5O.U0O  Ap- 
ple Seedlings.  The  above  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west  should  send  their 
orders  early.  Catalogues  with  prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants.  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

February,  1S32— 2  mos.)       Jlighstown,  Mercerf  o    N  Jersey. 

HENRY  A.  DREER'S 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  59,  Chosnut  st.,  near  3d,  Philailclphia. 

Constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of 

Gard&n,  Field,  Grass  and  Garrltn  Setds,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vitus, 

Rests,  i^c. 
Horticultural  Implements  m  great  variety. 
Catalogues  forwarded  on  post  paid  application.  (sep  -4t 

COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  his  fine  stock  of 
COCHIN  CHI.NA  FOWLS,  of  his  own  importation,  warr.anted 
pure  blood  and  true  to  their  name.  Orders l"or  the  same,  post-paid, 
addressed  to  the  subscriber,  will  receive  due  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSOxN,  West  Roxbary.  Mass. 
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TO  FARMERS,   AGRICULTURISTS  AND  GAR- 
DENERS. 

CHAPPKLL'S  IMPROVED  FERTILIZER— Substitute  for  Guano. 

The'subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  chemical  compound  or  manure,  manufactuied  by 
bun  for  the  renovation  of  "  worn-out  lands,"  and  known  as 
'chapi'el's  improved  fertilizer." 

This  article  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  are  found  by 
analysis  in  the  a.NA  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  (in  proper 
proportions)  o{  B'-Photpkate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  (or  bones  dis- 
solved 111  Sulphuric  AcidJ  SulpkaUs  of  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 
andLini",,  Animal  Charcoal,  Silicates  of  Potash,  Alumina  and  ^lag- 
nesia,  and,  as  these  constituents  indicate,  is  intended  to  restore  to 
the  soil  all  the  inorganic  materials  abstracted  by  vegetation.  It 
lias  been  ascertained  that  a  soil  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  salts,  is  always  fertile  ;  and  their  absence  constitutes  what 
is  called  "  Worn-Old  Land."  The  analysis  of  rich  soils  shows  a 
good  supply,  and  poor  land  a  deficiency. 

The  inorganic  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of 
ditferent  crops  is  the  same,  varying  only  in  proportion  ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  we  supply  to  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
each  material  thus  abstracted,  we  restote  its  fertility. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  use 
of  the  i^crJi/tzer,  the  last  season.  It  has  been  used  on  poor  land, 
and  twenty-five  to  twenty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  obtained,  with 
a  superior  crop  of  clover.  As  a  top-dressing  on  wheat,  eight  busli- 
els  additional  yield  has  been  realized.  On  the  spring  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  clover,  the  yield  has  been  doubled.  It  has  been  used  on 
the  same  field  (as  an  experiment)  with  the  best  Peruvian  Guano, 
both  en  corn  and  oats,  and  tlie  yield  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Fertilizer.  The  most  respectable  reference  can  be  given  of  its 
value  and  effects  on  poor  lands. 

This  aiticle  having  been  used  with  such  favorable  results,  the 
manufacturer  now  offers  it  to  agriculturists,  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  It  will  largely  repay  for  the  outlay,  and  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  manure  Ihey  can  use. 

On  very  poor  land,  two  barrels  to  the  acre  should  be  applied  ;  on 
that  iu  better  condition,  one  and  a  half  barrels.  It  is  calculated,  in 
using  two  b;»rrels,  you  supply  to  the  soil  sufficient  salts  for  a  rota- 
tion. As  a  top-dressing,  one  barrel  put  on  after  a  rain,  or  when  the 
land  is  wet,  and  in  all  cases  near  the  surface  and  not  ploughed  in, 
broad-cast  and  harrowed  when  practicable.  The  Ammonia  in  this 
preparation  is  a  Sulphate  and  therefore  not  volatile  as  in  Guano; 
the  Bi-Phosphates  and  Sulphates  being  soluble,  the  rain  dissolves 
them,  and  they  thus  saturate  the  soil  with  prepared  food, ready  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant;  being  rich  in  Sulphates,  they  are 
powerful  absorbents  of  Ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  fact  peculiar  to  this  compound  is  that  such  portion  as  may 
not  be  abstracted  from  the  soil  the  first  crop,  remains  in  theground 
until  consumed  by  after  vegetation.  One  barrel  of  Chappell's  Im- 
proved Fertilizer  conta.maa.s  much  Phosphate  of  Limeas  is  contain- 
ed in  3U0  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano;  therefore,  by  the  application  of  two 
barrels  (400  lbs  )  to  an  acre,  the  ground  is  supplied  with  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  if  40U  lbs.  best  Peruvian  Guano  had  been  used, 
and  the  Fertilizer  is  furnished  at  lees  than  half  the  cost. 

We  add  a  few  certificates.  We  could  add  others,  but  this  mode 
of  advertising  is  expensive — these  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  Fertilizer  to  the  favorable  notice  of  all  farmers,  desiring  to 
improve  their  lands. 

The  following  from  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  testifies  to  the 
action  of  the  Fertilizer,  compared  with  Peruvian  and  Patagonian 
Guauo.        (From  Com.  T.  Ap.  C.  Jones,  Washington.) 

Near  Prospect  Hill,  Va.,  April  29, 1852. 

P.  Stockton  Chappell — Dear  Sir: — I  su))pose  I  am  indebted  to 
your  kindness  for  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  17th  March, 
containing  notice  of  transfer  of  "  South  Baltimore  Chemical 
Works"  to  you.  I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  your  atten- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  see  a  further  development  of  the  effects 
of  your  Fertilizer  before  I  wrote.  You  may  recollect  that  about 
a  year  ago  I  purchased  the  first  Fertilizer,  (a  ton)  with  which  I 
experimented  with  barley  and  corn,  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  on 
wheat  and  grass  as  a  top-dressing,  all  in  comparison  with  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian  Guano,  at  equal  cost.  The  effect  on  the  barley 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Fertilizer  beyond  all  question ;  while 
upon  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  difference  was  scarcely  discerna- 
ble  on  the  growing  crops.  The  ground  on  which  the  barley  grew 
last  year  was  seeded  with  Florence  wheat  on  the  3d  dav  of  Octo- 
ber, 1851 ;  the  groun'^  was  in  the  finest  heart,  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
puona  having  been  ploughed  in  after  fallowing,  but  before  seed- 
ing, which  was  d(me  with  Pennock's  drill.  The  last  dressing  of 
pnuno  was  carefully  sown  broadcast  transversely  to  the  spring 
dressing  of  guano,  and  to  the  belt  of  the  Fertilizer,  through  the 
liarley,  which  septirated  the  Peruvian  and  Patagonian  guano,  and 
the  course  of  the  drill  crosses  obliquely  the  belt  of  about  sixty  feet 
tm  which  the  Fertilizer  was  used  about  a  year  ago. 

My  wheat,  like  most  wheat  of  the  season,  is  but  middling  ;  my 
land  was  ploughed  very  deep,  and,  although  it  is  high  and  rolling, 
the  wheat  hag  suffered  severely  from  a  redundancy  of  moisture; 
nevertheless,  the  wheat  on  the  part  on  which  the  Fertilizer  was 
used  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  barley,  in  April,  1851,  is  not  only 
higher  tut  stronger,  has  a  better  color,  and  is  in  every  respect  more 
promising  than  the  wheat  on  either  side  of  it,  notwithstanding  the 
double  dressing  of  guano  to  one  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  have  also  ten 
acres  of  corn  ground  in  wheat,  on  which  your  Fertilizer  was  used 
and  sown  in  comparison  with  Peruvian  guano  aud  repeated  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  wheat;  the  Fertilizer  so  far  holds  its  own,  and 
should  1  live  to  see  it,  I  will  give  you  particulars  of  the  harvest 

The  conclusions  to  which  my  mind  is  brought  by  the  foregoing 
experiments  are: — 


First— That  at  an  equal  cost,  with  less  labor,  and  far  greater  con- 
venience in  its  application,  your  Fertilizer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  quality  of  Peruvian  guano  when  first  applied,  and  much 
more  durable  in  its  effects  on  after  crops. 

Secondly — That  six  hundred  pounds  (two  barrels)  of  the  Fertili- 
zer, incorporated  with  the  soil  with  the  harrow  before  seeding  or 
planting,  is  better  than  300  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  wh.'ch 
the  farmer  is  compelled  to  add,  with  very  considerable  labor,  one 
and  a  half  bushels  gypsum,  the  cost  of  which  will  bring  theguano, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  to  S7.50 

Whilst  cost  of  COO  lbs.  fertilizer,  6  CO 

Difference  in  favor  of  fertilizer,  $1.50 

Very  respectfully,  he. 

T  AP.  C.  JONES. 

Bloomfield,  Baltimore  cc,  March  23d,  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date, 
asking  for  my  experience  in  the  use  of  your  Fertilizer,  I  have  but 
time  to  say,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  used  but  two  or  three 
barrels  by  way  of  experiment.  Last  year,  I  used  upwards  of  sev- 
enty, and  this  year  I  will  drop  it  on  every  hill  of  corn  that  I  plant. 
My  experience  of  its  use  on  corn,  in  the  hill,  is  most  unquestiona- 
bly and  decidedly  favorable.        Very  respectfully,  yours,  fee. 

RICHARD  J.  WORTHINGTON. 

Balto.  CotTNTY,  March  22d,  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell,  Esq. — Dear  Sir— I  have  used  your  Fertilizer  in 
many  ways  upon  both  wheat  and  corn,  with  great  success. 

Yours,  respectfully,  EDW.  W.  WORTHINGTON. 

(From  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore.) 

Baltimore,  July  2,  1851. 
To  Dr.  P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Delaware,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  your  Agricultural  Salts,  in  the  production  of  wheat.  They 
were  applied  to  two  fields — one  of  twenty  acres — the  other  of 
twenty-eight.  The  former  is  uniformly  good — on  the  latter,  a  part 
has  beendamagtd  by  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  but  my  impression 
is,  the  crop,  on  both,  will  be  one-third  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  fertilizing  article.  The  grain  has  not  yet  been 
threshed  out,  and  consequently  the  above  opinion  rests  merely  on 
generalobservation  of  the  crop  immediately  before  harvest,  but  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  found  incorrect.  I  think  it  very  certain 
you  will  have  several  orders  for  the  Salts,  from  the  vicinity  re- 
ferred to.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 

HENRY  V.  D.  JOHNS. 
Dr.  Johns  purchased,  last  fall,  thirty  barrels;   as  he  used  it  as 
above  on  forty-nine  acres,  not  more  than  Ij  barrels  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  acre. 

I  have  used  "  Chappell's  Fertilizer"  upon  potatoes  with  decided 
benefit,  and  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
manure  I  can  use  for  that  crop. 

My  first  trial  was  alongside  of  stable  and  guano  manure;  the 
Salts  gave  me  the  best  and  largest  potatoes.  Where  the  Salts  was 
used,  the  land  was  thin,  and  on  a  hill  side  ;  1  used  about  1^  bbls. 
to  the  acre  in  the  furrow,  with  the  usual  attention.  My  crop  fully 
came  up  to  my  expectations  ;  the  potatoes  were  large,  and  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  the  crop  fullv  one-third  greater  than  any  of  my 
neighbors,  whose  land  was  much  richer  than  the  piece  of  land  I 
used  for  my  potatoes.  The  same  piece  of  land  I  have  put  down 
in  wheat ;  the  furrows  can  be  seen  distinctly  some  distance  off — 
showing  that  the  Fertilizer  is  still  acting  in  the  soil. 

I  shaJl  use  the  Fertilizer  this  year  on  my  potatoes,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  mannre  that  I  can  use  for 
that  crop.  Several  of  my  neighbors  intend  using  the  Fertilizer 
this  year.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
for  the  Baltimore  market  for  many  years,  and  from  my  experience 
of  two  seasons  with  the  Fertilizer,  can  recommend  it  with  confi- 
dence upon  that  crop. 

I  will  add  that  I  sold  my  potatoes  at  $1,06  per  bushel  ;  my 
neighbors  sold  at  96c — the  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  quality.  Yours  truly,  Larkin  Youkg. 

Balto  CO.,  near  Harrisonville,  March  15. 

Extract  of  letter  a  from  Dr.  E.  Chandlkr. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  May  25, 1852. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1850,  I  applied  150  lbs.  of  your  Fertilizer 
on  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  poor  land ,  that  had  not  been  farmed  for 
forty  years  previous  to  the  application  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  had  the 
ground  ploughed  in  April  and  strewed  over  it  10  bushels  of  lime, 
and  about  the  same  of  ashes,  and  chip  dirt  from  ^vood  yard,  har- 
rowed it  well  with  cultivator,  and  when  I  put  on  the  Salts  I  sowed 
in  Turnip  Seed,  Timothy  and  Cloverand  finished  off  with  a  brush. 
The  crops  of  Turnips  was  70  bushels,  that  at  25  cents  brought 
$17,50,  and  at  the  rate  of  $70  per  acre.  Last  summer  (1851)  the 
crop  of  good  hay  was  1,100  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2^  tons  per  acre, 
and  now  (May,  1852)  the  appearance  of  the  grass  on  the  same  is 
far  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Many  persons  have  been  to  see 
this  small,  though  satisfactory  experiment,  and  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  your  Fertilizer. 

Price— $3  per  barrel,  and  containing  300  lbs. 

Pamphlets  containing  certificates  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

P.  STOCKTON  CHAPPELL, 

July  1, 1852.  145  Lombard  St.  Baltimore. 

N.  B.  To  avoid  disappointment,  farmers  desirous  of  a  supply 
for  tlieir  Fall  Crops  should  order  early. 
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MANNY'S  PATENT   ADJUSTABLE   HEAPING 
AND  MOWING  MACHINES. 

Manufactured  at  Waddam''s  Grove,  Stephenson  county,  lUinots :  ait 

for  sale  by  John  Young,  Harrisburg;  Wm.  Brady,  Mt.  Joy;  M.  P. 

Dill,  Shiremanstown,  and  David  Cockley,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Warranted  to  cut  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass;  also  Flax,  Millet, 

Corn  in  the  field,  and  to  gather  Clover,  Timothy  and  Flax  Seed. 

This  machine  will  cut  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  per  day,  with  two 
horses,  with  one  person  to  tend  it  when  mowing  and  two  persons 
when  reaping.  The  grain  is  left  on  one  side,  ingavels,  for  binding. 
The  grass  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  ground.  By  the  use  of  a 
double-edged  sickle,  the  cutting  apparatus  is  the  most  perfect — and 
which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  joint  so  as  to  adjust  itself  to  un- 
even ground,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  driver's  seat,  it  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  instantly  and  easily  when  moving  along,  to  cut 
from  one  inch  up  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.  By  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  wheels,  all  side  draft  aganist  the  team  is  entirely 
avoided  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  smiple,  and  by  it  ren- 
dered convenient  and  durable.  Price  $135.00,  half  down,  $130.00 
all  down.  J.H.MANNY. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS : 

Janesville,  Wis.,  August  17, 1851. 
If  any  one  has  either  grain  or  grass,  and  wants  to  have  it  cut  as 
it  ought  to  be,  he  will  consult  his  own  interest,  by  examining  Man- 
ny's Heaping  and  Mowing  Machine.  The  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, with  its  absence  of  unnecessary  friction,  renders  it  supe- 
rior to  any  other  machine  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  seen. 

Wm.  HoDaoN, 
Life  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England. 

August,  18jl. 

We,  citizens  of  Belvidere  and  vicinity,  Boone  county,  Illinois, 
have  minutely  observed  the  operation  of  Manny's  Reaper  and  Mow- 
er. This  machine  we  have  seen  at  work  in  wheat  that  was  badly 
lodged,  and  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  straw.  The  work  was 
done  perfectly  clean,  aiid  with  ease,  for  two  horses.  The  same 
machine  we  have  seen  at  work  at  mowing — it  cuts  the  grass  close 
to  the  ground  and  smoothly.  It  works  admirably  in  cutting  clover, 
and  has  demonstrated  itself  to  our  satisfaction,  to  be  a  complete 
labor  saving  machine. 

Powell 'Haddock,  L  T  Lord,  H.  J.  Doolittle,  Thomas  Clark,  L. 
Hards,  S.  S.Stroud,  Jerome  Harper,  B.  Hawley,  Isaac  Stockwell, 
David  Palmer,  William  Willis,  T.  T.  M.  Cha'mberlin,  and  many 
othera. 

August,  15. 

From  an  acquaintance  with  Manny's  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chine, and  with  other  machines  also  with  the  scythe  and  cradle, 
we,  the  undersigned,  can  truly  say,  to  our  best  knowledge,  Manny's 
oaachiue  is  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  unequalled  for  reaping  and 
mowing;  cutting  grass  close  to  the  ground  ;  also  reaping  gram  in 
a  complete  manner,  not  leaving  a  single  head  standing,  but  leaving 
it  all  in  good  shape  and  even  gavels  for  binding. 

George  Carpenter,  Erin,  Stephenson  co..  111.;  Abram  Marcellus, 
L.  B.  Fisher,  Thomas  Rodebaugh,  Charles  Rust,  Waddam's  Grove, 
Stephenson  co.,  lU.j  Ambrose  Hill,  Jones  county,  Iowa;  John  Hum- 
phrey, Geauga,  Ohio. 

Manny's  Reaping  and  Mowins  Machine  — We  witnessed  last 
week  one  of  these  Machines  in  operation,  on  the  Farm  of  Mr. Fran- 
cis Foley,  near  this  village,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  performed.  Though  some  01  the  grain  was  badly 
lodged,  the  machine  done  its  work  with  admirable  despatch  and 
neatness — cutting  the  grain  clean  and  leaving  it  in  perfect  gavels, 
so  as  to  cause  no  difficulty  in  binding.  The  advantages  of  this  ma- 
chine over  all  others  heretofore  iu  use,  consists  in  its  perfect  adap- 
tation to  uneven  ground — the  CMivenieiit  manner  of  elevating  and 
depressing  while  moving  along,  cutting  the  grain  at  any  height — 
a  most  admirable  method  of  obviating  all  side  draught,  and  the 
easy  manner  of  changing  from  reaping  to  mowing^  all  the  change 
necessary  being  merely  to  remove  the  platform  on  which  the  gram 
falls. — Freeport  Journal,  August,  1851. 

Leioisburg,  Union  co..  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Manny:— Your  machines  here  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose; far  surpassing  McCormick's,  Hussey's,  and  all  others  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of.  Cyrus  Driesbach. 


shovel,  upon  a  floor  or  smooth   surface,  and  if  convenient,  a  little 
good  dry  mould  may  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading. 

For  Wheat  or  rye,  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
ding,  and  lightly  harrowed  in,  and  the  other  applied  asa  top  dreig- 
ing  early  in  the  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  thaw. 

Upon  Grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and,  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  to  dis- 
solve the  fertilizing  salts;  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best' 

Upon  Corn,  it  ^rould  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  in 
the  hill,  and  one  broad-cast. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  will  doubt- 
less increase  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture. 

The  experience  of  agriculturists  will  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it,  us  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case,  be  mixed  with  quick-lime 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  Ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deep- 
ly in  the  soil. 

&"  Price,  §2  50  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  &  SCATTERGOOD, 

June,  1852)  Office,  84  Arch  St., Philadelphia. 


TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  soil  the  various  min- 
eral or  inorganic  materials  abrtracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation. 

It  coutains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  Potash,  Soda  and 
Ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-Phosphateof  Lime,  Animal  Charcoal, 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure. 

in  thus  offering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  the  re- 
lative value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculated  to 
excite  expectations,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  realized;  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  compound 
have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proportions  iu  the  "Sa- 
line Fertilizer"  will  form  an  excellent  manure. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broad-cast  on  the  surface. 

If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  salts  shoald  be  found  adhering  to- 
gether iu  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say  with  the  back  of  ?. 


PUMPS,    FIRE    ENGINES,  CAST  IRON  FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber  manufactures  Double-acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  (perpendicular  and  horizontal,)  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
which  from  their  simple  construction  are  well  calculated  for  Fac- 
tories,'Mines,  Railway  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation, Hydropathic  establishments,  or  any  other  situation  where 
water  is  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  double-acting  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily  handled 
and  worked  by  few  men. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engines,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  forcS 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  without  suction.  They  ;ire  so  adjusttd 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
calculated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purpose' 

Ornamental  cast-iron  Fountains,  of  various  styles  and  prices. 

Copper  Rivetted  Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Couplings,  Stop  cocks. 
Lead  and  cast-iron  pipes,  &c. 

I  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  la  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  horizontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. 1  shall  build  them  in  as  a  simple  a  style  as  possible,  com- 
bined with  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  and  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required.  When  an  engine  is  required  for  raising 
waterof  any  amount,  1  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  form 
easily  got  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  when  not  required 
for  pumping.  In  many  situations  steam  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage.  • 

Also  prepared  to  receive  orders  or  give  infoimation  upon  Lathes, 
Plainers,  Presses,  Shafting,  Pullies,and  machinist  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs  O.  Snow  fc  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Any  comiiiunications  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  EARN  AM,  34  Cliff  St.,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y 

SHANGHAES! 

THE  subscribers  take  this  method  of  informing  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster  and  vicinity  that  they  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  a 
large  and  beautiful  stock  of  Shaiigha;  fowls,  the  superiority  and 
good  qualities  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country. 

Since  the  first  importation  of  these  fowls  from  Shangha;.  China, 
they  are  becon.ing  very  generally  known,  paiticularly  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  for  their  general  pood 
qualities,  good  laying  properties  and  early  maturity,  which  render 
them  far  superior  to  any  other  fowl  in  America. 

These  fowls  can  be  seen  at  G.  W.  Arnold's,  in  South  Duke  st., 
opposite  the  public  schools,  or  by  calling  on  T.  B.  Gould,  at  Coop- 
er's hotel.  T.  B.  GUULD, 

June,  1852.)  G.  W,  ARNOLD. 


J.  &  D.  FELLENBAUM, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Slide  and 

Hand  Lathes,  Mill  and  Press  Screws  of  all  sizes,  fc. 

West  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  also  furnish  castings  of  the  best  materials,  and  at  the  moBt 

reasonable  prices.    Having  had  fifteen  years  practical  experience 

in  the  manufacture  of  various  kiiiils  of  machinery  an  diron  work, 

we  are  able  to  warrant  our   work  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who 

may  favor  us  with  their  patnmage.  (June,  18^2. 


GUANO  WARE   HOUSE. 

No.  54  South    Wharves,  Below   Wnlnnt  S/reei. 

Peruvian  and  Patagonia  Guano,  for  sale  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities, in  barrels  and  bags,  on  reasonable  terms. 

JOSEPH  L.  JONES. 
No.  55,  South  Wharves,  Philadelphia. 

SIIANGHAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For   Sale. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  & 
Shanghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  whicn  he  will  dispose 
of  at  fair  prices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

PHILIP  HUNT, 

West  Phila.,  Chesnut  St.,  2nd  door  West  of  Pub.  School  House 
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EMORY   8c   COMPANY^S 

KETAIL  PRICE  LIST  OF  HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS,  SEPARATORS,  SAW  MILLS, 


Feed  Mills,  Fanning  Mills,  &c.,  &c.,  manufactured  by  them 
elves,  and  delivered  on  board  any  conveyances  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
or  at  any  place  in  ihe  United  States,  by  tlie  addition  of  freight : 

Emery's  Patent  Changeable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 
Bands  complete,  for  "2  horses, 
do  do  do 

Emery's  Improved  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  Thresher, 
,  Separator,  and  Bands  for  2  horses. 

do  do  do  1         do 

Common  or  Wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  Thresher, 
Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  horses, 
do  <^do  do  1         do/ 

If  sold  separately  the  fellowing  prices  are  charged  : 

Emery's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  horses, 
do  do  do  do  1       do 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  horses, 
do  do  do  do  1       do 

Common  or  wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  2  horses, 
do  do  do  do  1        do 

Thresher,  with  cylinder  2G  inches  long,  14i  in  diameter, 
together  ■with  Separator  and  Fixtures,  35 

Fanning  Mills  with  pulleys  for  Band,  •  S2i3,'  28,   30 


SI  50 
120 

120 
95 

135 
110 


110 
80 
90 
60 
95 
75 


GREAT  IMPROVEJIENT  in  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  subscriber,  during  the  past  six  years  of  practical  experience 
in  putting  up  Hydraulic  Rams,  has  seen  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
provement, and  would  now  most  respectfully  say  to  the  communi- 
ty at  large,that  he  has  completed  some  very  important  Improve- 
ments, which  renders  the  Ram  much  more  durable — (there  being 
no  friction  or  wearing  of  metals  against  metal  in  any  part  of  the 
machine)  also  less  lialile  to  breakage — (such  parts  being  made  of 
■wnmglit  iron  as  are  liable  to  break,  instead  of  cast  iron  as  usual) 
the  method  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  is  more 
convenient,  with  greater  nicety  and  no  possible  danger  of  getting 
ut  of  order  ;  and  another  new  feature  is  the  enameling  or  coating 


Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw,  filed  and  set,  for 

sawing  Railroad!wood,  slitting  fences,  &c.  S35 

Upriglit  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelrights,  40 

Churning  attachment,  for  driving  one  or  two  churns  at  a 

time,  of  barrel  size,  except  churns,  12 

Sett  Bands,  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras,  5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  off  logs, 

including  Saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,  12 

Feed  Mill,  Cast  Iron  Plates,  35 

French  Burr  StDne  Mill,  for  grinding,  IS  inches  diameter,  100 

"  do  do  do        20  do  125 

Power  Corn  Sheller  for  1  or  2  horses,  35  to  50 

Terms— Cash,  or  approved  notes,  or  acceptances  with  interest 
payable  within  four  months,  in  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  Phil 
adelphia.  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the  purchaser. 

All  artic'es  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to  operate  as 
represented,  or  may  be  returned  within  three  months,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturers  for  home  transportation,  and  purchase- 
money  refunded— the  purchaser  being  his  own  judge  in  each  case 
For  further  particulars  see  previous  advertisement,  or  address  the 
subscribers.  Liberal  deductions  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  and  put  the  above  in  operation.  EMERY  &  CO. 

June,  1852.  3G9  .V  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


he  inside  surface  of  the  Ram  with  glass,  thereby  preserving  it 
from  rust,  making  ii  (with  water-proof  paint  upon  the  outside)  al- 
most imperishable.  These  Rams  are  warranted  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  others  made  in  the  United  States,  without  any  exception) 

Gatchel's  Double  Acting  Rams,  have  become  very  valuable  is 
raising  spring  or  well  water,  by  means  of  a  creek.  These  Rams 
with  suitable  Pipes  will  be  put  down,  (and  warranted  for  one  year 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  cash. 

Gatchel's  Rams  will  be  put  up  (when  preferred)  as  usual,  by  the 
subscriber,  who  has  erected  large  numbers  uf  them  in  various  partsii 
of  the  country. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  elcvateu  by  the  above  ram,  a  chal- 
lenge for  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  still  open,  to  any 
or  all  of  those  persons  who  alledge  that  their  rams  will  elevate  a 
greater  amount  or  per  cent  of  water.  The  truth  is,  that  a  certain 
per  cent  of  water  may  be  raised  by  the  ram,  according  to  known 
laws  of  mechanics  and  philosophy,  and  he  who  pretends  to  raise 
more  may  be  set  down  as  an  arrant  humbug,  and  intending  to  de- 
ceive the  public. 

Farmers  and  others  wanting  Rams  will  subserve  their  interest 
by  examining  the  above  Rams  before  purchasing  elsewhere  (one 
may  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  the  store  at  any  time.) 

Pipes  of  all  kinds  furnished,  and  contracts  for  plumbing  at  the 
lowest  rates  for  Cash.  A  large  variety  of  pumps,  with  pipes  to  suit, 
always  on  hand. 

The  subscriber  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an 
article  of  Lightning  Rod,  constructed  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  bv  Professor  Hare,  Farady,  Dr.  Franklin.  Lardner,  Arago, 
W.  Snow  Harris,  F.  R.  S  ,  and  other  philosophers,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject. 

They  are  cheap,  effective  and  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  see 
them.    Call  and  examine  for  yourselves.  A.  C.  BROWN, 

.309  Market  St.,  Third  door  above  Sth  St.,  N.  side,  Philadelphia, 
at  Thom.as  F.  Croft's  Model  Seed  Store. 

June,  1S52. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  stock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  P.  Remington,  near  Philadelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  im- 
proved stock.  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

February  2d,  1852. 
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A.  M.  SPANGLER,  Editor. 

THE  I.ATE  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

It  becomes  our  painful  dutyto  announce  the  death 
of  the  distinguished  American  horticulturist,  A,  J. 
Downing.  In  recording  the  sudden  death  of  this  no- 
ble man,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  the 
sorrow  with  which  the  sad  event  fills  us.  One  who 
knew  him  well  has  performed  the  sad  duty  for  us. — 
The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  we 
copy  from  the  "  Home  Journal."  It  is  as  truthful  as 
eloquent,  and  will  be  read  with  melancholy  pleasure 
by  every  one  who  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  and  so  well  for  the  beautiful 
and  useful. 

Poor  Downing  is  dead.  In  the  dreadful  calamity 
on  the  Hudson,  which  brought  death  to  so  many,  and 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  more,  he,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  all  that  is  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful in  nature — with  the  starting  grass  and  fragrant 
blossoms  of  spring-time — with  the  rustling  leaves  and 
waving  branches  of  summer — with  the  clustering 
fruits  and  yellow  harvest  of  autumn — perished  from 
the  glad  and  beautiful  earth  ;  how  much  more  glad 
and  beautiful  because  of  the  life  of  him  who  has  just 
passed  away. 

He  who,  as  a  prophet,  inspired  with  the  very  geni- 
us of  Tlte  Beautiful,  taught  us  not  only  the  eternal 
principles  of  Taste,  and  thus  enabled  our  judgments 
to  appreciate  its  true  manifestations,  but  also  infused 
into  our  hearts  a  genuine  love  for  ivhat  is  lovely — 
giving  to  the  eye  a  new  light  in  the  glancing  of  the 
moon-lit  water,  and  in  the  rainbow-hue  of  every  dew- 
drop  of  the  morning — giving  to  the  ear  new  music, 
as  well  in  the  solemn  rustling  of  the  tempest-stricken 
forest,  as  in  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  zephyr 
through  our  latticed  bower ;  he,  who,  by  his  teach- 
ings, thus  awakened  in  us  a  new  life,  and  so  brought 
us  more  nearly  into  harmony  with  the  great  Author 
and  Architect  of  all,  has  gone  out  from  among  us. 

He  who,  as  a  wise  and  gentle  brother,  has  "taken 
sweet  counsel"  with  us,  in  arranging  the  "surround- 
ings" of  our  pleasant  homes,  in  the  position  of  every 
group  of  trees  and  every  flowering  shrub  that  orna- 
ments the  lawn :   he  who  kindly  sat  with  us,  and 


carefully  "counted  the  cost"  of  our  dwelling,  planning 
with  singular  combination  of  knowledge  and  taste, 
the  various  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  showing 
how  far  more  necessary  is  a  nice  perception  of  fitness 
and  harmony  to  right  enjoyment,  than  abundant 
riches;  he  who  has  gilded  the  "refined  gold"  of  the 
wealthy,  by  working  out  into  what  has  been  express- 
ively termed  the  "frozen  music"  of  architecture,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  "painted  the  lily"  and  thrown 
"a  perfume  on  the  violet"  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  by 
enlightening  their  minds  and  filling  them  with  now 
perceptions ;  he,  our  master  and  our  friend,  suddenly 
is  "blotted  from  the  things  that  be." 

And  yet  how  little  of  such  a  man  can  die.  To  hi.s 
family,  to  his  immediate  circle  of  intimate  friends, 
and  those  who  met  him  in  the  daily  daily  walks  of 
life,  it  is  indeed  death,  in  all  its  dread  reality.  With 
them,  "each  heart  knowing  his  own  bitterness,"  and 
with  their  sorrow  "the  stranger  intermeddleth  not." 
But  to  us,  who  chiefly  knew  him  through  his  written 
teachings,  and  have  him  still  with  us  in  the  pages  of 
his  "Landscape  Gardening,"  "Cottage  Residences," 
and  "Country  Houses,"  in  his  "Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees,"  and  "The  Horticulturist" — to  us,  to  the  world, 
to  posterity,  he  still  lives. 

AVe  mourn  for  one  who,  in  his  department  of  knowl- 
edge, stood  confessedly  above  any  other  on  this  whole 
continent — a  man  who  came  to  us,  not  like  most  great 
minds,  too  early  to  be  appreciated  or  even  recognized, 
or  too  late  to  be  useful,  but  who  came  and  was  wel- 
comed just  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  western 
world  had  laid  down  the  woodman's  axe,  and  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  lessons  which  should  enable 
them  to  advance  from  the  stern  and  rigid  principles 
of  mere  ntilitt/,  to  the  higher  and  more  graceful  pur- 
suits of  science  and  of  art — from  the  rude  cabin  of 
the  settler,  to  the  vinc-.-heltcrcd  cottage  or  more  lofty 
dwelling  of  the  artist  and  the  scholar.  This  man,  we 
are  told  is  dead ;  but  still  he  stands  forth,  for  us,  pre- 
eminent as  if  yet  among  the  living,  patiently,  as  here- 
tofore, in  his  written  words,  replying  again  and  again 
to  our  inquiry,  How  shall  we  make  the  earth  more 
beautilil,  and  humanity  more  pure? 

Philosophy  has  suggested  that  the  impress  of  ob- 
jects perceived  by  what  we  term  siy/it,  is  constantly 
repeated,  projected,  again  and  again,  into  space,  trav- 
elling with  the  rapidity  of  light,  to  be  intercepted, 
perchance,  thousands  of  years  hence,  by  the  refined 
senses  of  mortals  even,  translated  to  distant  spheres; 
so  that  nothing,  whether  it  be  a  material  atom,  a 
note  of  musii?,  or  the  reflected  image  of  a  flower, 
which  has  once  been,  can  ever  cease  to  be.    The 
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thought,  however  fanciful,  is  pleasing  in  connection 
■with  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  has  been  success- 
fully devoted  to  the  creation  of  beauty  all  around. — 
How  these  dagurreotypes  may  have  filled  all  space, 
and  eternity  itself,  with  his  beautiful  creations ! 

And  now  the  trite  question,  usually  so  easily  an- 
swered, when  one  has  gone  who  occupied  a  largo 
space  in  the  public  mind,  will  be  heard,  "  Who  shall 
fill  his  place  ?"  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  has  al- 
ready been  suggested:  His  place  is  already  filled. — 
The  niche  in  Fame's  Temple  for  him  who  should  de- 
velope  a  new  world,  in  the  pursuits  of  "  Rural  Life 
and  Rural  Taste"  in  America,  like  that  of  a  discover- 
er of  a  continent,  can  contain  but  one  statue. 

In  early  manhood  he  has  fallen,  but  not,  indeed, 
before  he  had  finished  a  life  icork,  and  we  who  la- 
ment what  seems  at  first,  his  untimelif  fate,  should 
remember  that  true  life  is  not  measured  by  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum,  and  that  "  his  life  is  long  which 
answers  life's  great  end,"  whether  it  be  drawn  out  to 
three-score  years  and  ten,  or  ended,  like  his,  when 
scarcely  half  those  years  had  passed  away. 

And  now,  what  eulogy  for  the  dead  ?  what  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  our  friend  departed  ?  This 
work  is  also  finished!  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country,  wherever  the  air  is  fragrant 
with  the  perfume  of  cherished  flowers,  or  murmurs 
through  cultivated  groves  and  gardens,  it  breathes 
the  praises  of  him  whose  spirit,  more  than  any  other, 
has  refined  the  taste,  and  whose  knowledge  guided 
the  hand,  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  winds  which 
sweep  over  our  forests — "those  grand  old  woods"  of 
oak,  and  pine,  and  hemlock — already  celebrate  the 
fome  of  him  who  boldly  asserted  their  right  to  the 
first  rank  in  the  world's  catalogue  of  the  majjestic 
works  of  nature.  His  monument!  Is  it  not  already 
on  every  hill-top  and  in  every  valley,  in  every  town 
and  every  village,  where  Gothic  art  expresses,  with 
its  vertical  lines,  in  lofty  towers  and  pointed  arches, 
aspiring  Hope  and  all-embracing  Love — where  the 
encircling,  overspreading,  all-uniting  dome  of  Roman 
architecture,  illustrates,  in  public  halls  and  Capitols, 
the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  unity? 

He  has  indeed  "erected  a  monument  more  endur- 
ing than  brass."  His  memory !  Is  it  not  already 
beautifully  enwtined  with  the  vine  that  encircles  the 
stately  columns  on  the  banks  of  our  noble  rivers,  or 
hangs  from  the  humble  porch  of  the  tree-sheltered 
cottage?  Who  among  us  has  built  him  a  house,  or 
planted  a  vineyard,  or  reared  a  rare  flower,  uninflu- 
enced by  his  taste?  Who,  in  town  or  country,  does 
not  cherish  an  abiding  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
love  towards  one  whose  life  it  was  to  refine  and  ele- 
vate the  hearts  of  men,  turning  them  from_  gain  and 
worldliness  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
works  of  Him  who  has  not  in  vain,  for  his  creatures, 
spread  out  the  landscape,  and  made  the  woods  vocal, 
and  the  air  fragrant?  No;  of  all  who  have  thus  sud- 
denly perished, 

""He  Avill  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept." 

With  no  design  to  sketch  his  every-day  life,  or 
coldly  to  analyze  his  character  as  an  author  or  an  ar- 
ist,  but  under  the  first  impulse  of  the  mingled  feelings 
of  sadness,  of  affection,  of  bereavement,  which  must 
find  a  wide  sympathy  throughout  our  country,  as  his 
melancholy  fate  becomes  known,  this  notice  of  our 
departed  friend  has  been  written. 

"Heaven  KEEP  nis  memory  green." 


Farmers'  sons  had  better  learn  to  hold  the  plow 
and  feed  the  pigs,  than  to  measure  tape  and  count 
buttons. 


®rc|inal  (ilommimuatious 

lu-and-Breeding  of  Fowls. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  recently  read  an  article  in 
the  July  No.  of  your  valuable  Journal,  on  the  "  im. 
provement  of  the  dunghill  fowl,"  by  E.  Rogers,  and 
as  it  seems  to  involve  the  question  of  "  in-and-in," 
and  "  cross  breeding,"  I  wish  to  present  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  examples  have  occurred 
which  prove  the  good  results  of  cross  breeding.  Prob- 
ably the  same  will  be  granted  of  in-and-in  breeding ; 
But  there  is  a  notion  prevalent  that  the  latter  tends, 
after  a  time,  to  degeneracy.  That  relationship,  per 
se,  produces  degeneracy,  is,  I  think,  countenanced 
neither  by  philosophy  nor  experiment.  True,  rela- 
tions are  apt  to  have  the  same  characteristics,  and  if 
these  are  similar  in  both  parents,  they  are  likely  to 
be  transmitted  more  strongly  marked  to  the  progeny. 
But  this  is  true  whether  related  by  the  laws  of  con- 
sanguinity or  not ;  hence,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  le- 
gitimately to  relationship.  This  law  is  in  accordance 
with  the  axiom  that  "  like  produces  like  ;  "  but  that 
mere  blood  relationship  should  tend  to  degeneracy, 
is  contrary  to  every  established  principle  of  phi- 
losophy. 

But,  says  an  objector,  Mr.  A.  tried  in-and-in 
breeding  and  his  stock  degenerated  !  Possibly,  but 
were  there  no  causes  for  it  but  the  relationship  ?  On 
that  mode  of  reasoning,  cross-breeding  is  also  perni- 
cious, for  numerous  instances  occur  of  degenerate 
progeny  from  injudicious  crossing.  The  proper  quali- 
fications for  a  successful  breeder  are  very  rare.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
animals,  sound  judgment,  great  care  and  experience 
are  indispensable  requisites. 

If  facts  prove  that  in-and-in  breeding  tends  to  de- 
generacy, they  also  prove  the  reverse.  "  In  some  of 
the  English  flocks  and  herds,  close  in-and-in  breed 
ing  has  been  practiced  with  the  best  results  for  near, 
a  century." 

I  have  a  striking  case  in  my  own  knowledge  :  the 
Principal  of  this  institute,  J.  Wilkinson,  has  a  breed 
of  swine  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the  whole  country. 
They  have  taken  premiums  at  the  principal  fairs  in 
some  6  or  7  States,  and  always  command  the  highest 
prices.  This  breed  he  produced  by  crossing  a  Lie- 
cester  boar  with  a  Berkshire  sow,  some  15  years  since, 
and  by  great  care  and  judicious  management  he  has 
brought  them  to  their  present  almost  perfect  state. 

If  Mr.  R.  crossed  his  fowls  with  a  better  stock, 
there  is  a  reason  for  their  improvement.  But  if  the 
stock  he  introduced  was  not  better  than  the  old,  I 
can  not  but  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
The  same  care  and  attention  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  old  stock,  if  they  were  equally  good  with 
the  introduced  one,  would  have  produced  the  same 
good  results. 
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He  says  "  the  oldest  chicken  in  the  flock  was  not 
more  than  seven  months."  This  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  account  for  their  increased  laying  qualities,  as 
it  is  allowed  by  all,  young  hens  lay  better  than  old 
ones. 

To  prove  the  degeneracy  of  the  dunghill  fowls,  he 
contends  "  they  were  at  one  time  equal  in  every  res- 
pect to  those  for  which  such  enormous  prices  are  now 
asked."  The  plain  English  of  this,  is  that  all  the 
different  breeds  of  fowls  came  from  the  same  original 
stock.  If  this  be  true,  the  diminutive  Bantum  and 
the  gigantic  Chittagong  are  of  the  same  origin.  The 
racst  reliable  authors  on  the  subject,  consider  the 
dunghill  fowl  either  a  cross  from  several  native  kinds 
or  a  descendant  of  the  Jungle  fowl  of  India  ;  that  the 
small  B&nkiva  fowl  is  the  type  of  the  Bantum,  and 
the  great  fowl  of  St.  Jago  and  Summatra  that  of  the 
larger  breeds. 

If  the  dunghill  fowl  be  a  cross,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  size  of  the  produced  stock  ;  hence,  Ave  cannot 
say  it  has  degenerated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
a  descendant  of  the  Jungle  fowl  of  India,  it  has  im- 
proved in  size  and  laying  qualities ;  as  the  latter  is 
much  smaller  than  the  dunghill  fowl,  and  it  is  well 
known  tame  fowls  are  far  better  layers  than  wild 
ones.  I  am  surprised,  however,  that  Mr.  R.  would 
assert  that  farmer's  fowls  generally  fare  well  and  are 
well  provided  for. 

How  many  farmers  provide  good  shelter  for  their 
fowls  in  winter,  free  from  filth  and  vermin?  In 
probably  a  majority  of  cases  they  have  no  houses 
that  are  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  creep  into  stables,  pig-pens  and  cart-sheds, 
or  perhaps  perch  in  the  trees. 

If  they  happen  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  chicken- 
house,"  the  manure  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
it  becomes  so  filthy  and  so  full  of  vermin  that  no  de- 
cent fowl  will  enter  it.  They  are  seldom  furnished 
with  sufi&cient  food  at  proper  periods. 

Young  and  old  are  alloAved  to  breed  indiscriminate- 
ly, without  any  regard  to  the  immaturity  of  the  one 
or  the  decrepit  state  of  the  other.  These  and  numer- 
ous other  like  causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  oc- 
casional, or  even  frequent  degeneracy.  When  the 
proper  care  and  attention  were  paid  to  them,  I  have 
known  stocks  of  chickens  kept  for  many  years  which 
retained  their  size  and  laying  qualities  undiminished. 
It  is  said  many  animals  in  their  primitive  state 
mate  brother  with  sister, — (whether  this  be  true  with 
the  wild  fowls  is  more  than  I  can  say)  : — the  instinct 
given  to  the  creature  by  an  allwise  Creator,  could 
hardly  so  far  err  as  to  lead  it  to  pursue  a  course  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  degeneracy  of  the  species.  If 
Adam  and  Eve  are  progenitors  of  the  human  race, 
tlieir  descendents,  to  fulfil  the  divine  commaad,  "  in- 
crease and  multiply,"  even  obliged  to  risk  the  conse- 
queni  OS  of  that  law,  the  results  of  which  are  "  luna- 
cy, idiocy  and  insanity." 


I  know  of  a  settlement  not  fifty  miles  from  Lancas- 
ter, composed  of  some  half  dozen  families,  all  of 
whom  are  related,  and  most  of  whom  marry  cousins, 
and  this  has  probably  continued  for  several  genera- 
tions. But  no  symptoms  are  yet  manifest  of  idiocy 
or  insanity.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  remarkably 
intelligent,  possessing  strong,  active  minds  and  well 
developed  bodies.  I  have  not  briefly  given  the  re- 
sult of  my  investigation  of  this  subject.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  philosophy  that  will  explain  the  cause 
of  degeneracy  of  in-and-in  breeding.  I  consider 
facts,  where  a  variety  of  modifying  causes  are  in- 
volved, a  most  uncertain  guide.  Every  system  of 
quackery  and  notable  nostrum  have  thousands  of 
facts  to  attest  their  efficacy.  L.  II.  Gause. 

Mt.  Airy  Ag.  Institute,  August  M,  1852. 


HovF  to  3Ianage  a  Worn  Out  Farm. 

Mr.  Editor  : — About  seven  years  since  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  farm  on  which  I  at  present  reside.    At 
that  time  its  condition  was  anything  else  than  prom- 
ising, for  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  weeds  and  briars 
abounded — fence  rows  were  in  bad  order,  and  the 
buildings   scarcely  tenantable ;  the  land  was  to  all 
appearances  thoroughly  impoverished.  Being  a  young 
man,  but  newly  mari-ied,  most  of  my  friends  remon- 
strated strongly  against  my  taking  the  farm.     Thiy 
pointed  out  all  the  disadvantages  attending  the  step, 
and  every  one  predicted  that  I  would  starve  before 
the  farm  would  produce  as  much  as  my  family  and 
cattle  would  consume.     I  must  confess  the  picture 
drawn  by  my  dear  friends  was  not  the  most  encour- 
aging, so  that  I   began  to  have  some  misgivings  my- 
self, and  concludod  before  I  made  a  final  determina- 
tion, to  hold  a  consultation  with  my  wife,  in  whose 
good  sense  and  judgment  I  placed  as  much  confidence 
as  in  my  own.    Accordingly,  one  evening  I  broached 
the  subject  to  her,  fairly  and  honestly  setting  forth 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  would  be 
likely  to  follow.     !Mrs.  L.  was  a  farmsr's  daughter, 
and  a  good  farmer's  daughter  at  that.      She  was  one 
of  those  young  ladies,  whose  sense  of  duty  always 
led  ber  to  estimate  the  useful  more  highly  than  the 
ornamental.     She  was  industrious   and  frugal,  and 
withal  of  a  thoughtful  and  observant  turn  of  mind. 
The  loss  of  her  mother  at  an   early  age  threw  the 
whole  management  of  her  father's  large  household 
upon  her.     She  improved  the  opportunity  thus  offer- 
ed, or  rather  pressed  upon  her,  not  only  by  render, 
in"-  herself  familiar  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  her 
father's  house,  but  also  from  the  f;xct  of  frequent  con- 
versations ■nith  him  in  relation  to  his  farming  opera- 
tions, acquired  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  them.  She  was  therefore, 
no  bad  counsellor ;  but  one  whose  opinion  I  prefer- 
red infinitely  to  many  of  those  friendly  relations  who 
are  always  more  liberal  with  their  advice  than  their 
money. 
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After  stating  the  case  fairly  to  her,  she  quietly  re- 
marked, "  AVell,  that  the  farm  you  think  of  renting 
is  out  of  order,  may  not  be  denied.  The  house  is  not 
a  very  comfortable  one,  but  with  a  little  of  your  as- 
sistance I  will  engage  to  render  it  habitable  at  least. 
A  little  economy  and  good  management  will  enable 
me  to  supply  our  own  table  with  vegetables,  and  sell 
enough  beside  to  provide  such  matters  as  we  may 
need  to  render  our  situation  more  pleasant.  If  you 
will  manage  the  farm,  I'll  take  care  of  the  house, 
ann  if  you  will  give  heed  to  one  of  my  father's  fa. 
vorite  sayings,  ^^ plow  deep,"  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet."  "  Enough  said,"  was  my 
only  reply.  The  farm  was  rented — and  as  much  stock 
and  as  many  implements  purchased  as  our  little  cap- 
ital would  allow.  With  hopeful  hearts,  my  confident 
little  wife  and  myself,  took  possession  of  the  old 
farm. 

From  a  small  manure  heap  (left  by  the  former 
tenant)  we  gave  the  garden  a  good  dressing,  and  af- 
terwards a  thorough  plowing,  my  wife  occasionally 
admonishing  me  to  "plow  deep."  She  then  took  pos- 
session of  it  (my  remonstrances  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding)  and  very  soon  it  gave  satisfactory  ev- 
idence of  her  skill  and  tastes. 

But  now  came    the    "  tug  of  war."     Field  plow- 
ing was  to  be  done  for  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  ;  but 
where  was  the  manure  to  come  from.  Our  little  stock 
of  money  was  barely  sufficient  to  purchase  the  actu- 
al necessaries  of  life  for  ourselves  and  stock,  until  the 
garden  and  fields  would  produce  their  crops  ;  so  that 
not  a  dollar  was  lef"  for  the  purchase  of  manure.     I 
had  not  thought  of  this  before,  and  for  a  moment  I 
regretted  the  step  we  had  taken.  With  a  heavy  heart 
I  mentioned  my  new  troubles  to  my  wife,  who  with 
a  cheerful  tone  remarked,   "  Ploio  deep,"  this  year, 
George,  and  let  us  see  the  result."  Keassured  by  her 
confident  manner,  I  geared  my  horses — three  fine, 
stout  fellows — and  commenced  plowing.    The  ground 
was  in  fine  condition,  and  remembering  Mrs.  L.'s  ad- 
monition, I  set  my  coulter  deep.  Away  we  went,  and 
after  a  furrow  or  two,  I  stopped  to  examine  the  soil  I 
had  turned  up.     Much  to  my  surprise,  and  I  assure 
you,  sincere  pleasure,  I  observed  that  it  difiercd  ma- 
terially in  appearance,  from  that  turned  up  by  the 
former  tenant.  There  was  a  mystery  about  this,  that 
puzzled  me   for  a  moment ;   but  recollecting  that  I 
plowed  some  four' or  five  inches  deeper  than  my  pre- 
decessor had  done,  I  began  to  see  the  wisdom  of  my 
wife's  advice,  to  "plow  deep."  I  had  found  a  manure 
heap.     My  little  knowledge  of  soils,  (for  I  had  been 
an  attentive  reader  of  the  only  Agricultural  Journal 
I  then  knew  of,  the  Albany  Cultivator,)  satisfied  me 
of  this  fact.     Every  round  I  made,  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  until,  when  at  noon,  I  returned  hom?,  I  felt 
as  well  satisfied  that  I  should  have  good  crops,  as  any 
of  my  neighbors  who  had  applied  their  hundreds  of 
^oads  of  manure. 


The  oats  were  sown,  and  the  corn  and  potatoes 
planted.  My  neighbors  looked  on  and  smiled  at  my 
verdancy,  In  hoping  to  realize  anything  from  that 
soil  without  manure,  and  I  verily  believe  I  too  should 
have  doubted,  but  for  the  hopeful  spirit  of  my  wife. 
She  was  always  cheerful  and  happy.  Busy  as  a  bee 
the  livelong  day,  the  house  hourly  grew  more  com- 
fortable and  snug.  The  cows  yielded  a  good  supply 
of  milk,  which  her  ready  hand  turned  to  first-rate 
butter  and  cheese.  The  garden  yielded  most  excel- 
lent vegetables,  which  with  the  butter  and  cheese 
were  readily  disposed  for  cash  at  our  county  town- 
The  chickens  too  acknowledged  her  fostering  care, 
and  in  fact  every  thing  she  turned  her  hand  to  ap- 
peared to  prosper. 

With  an  anxious  heart,  however,  I  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  my  growing  field  crops.  The  season  was 
good,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as 
flourishing  as  any  of  my  neighbors,  and  when  har- 
vested, they  proved  to  be  equally  good.  But  this 
could  not  last  long.  1  had  strong  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  deep  plowing  now  ;  but  common  sense  taught  me 
that  the  time  must  come  when,  without  some  kind  of 
manure,  I  should  be  worse  off  than  ever.  My  ma- 
nure heap  was  increasing,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to 
furnish  the  supply  necessary.  My  wheat  ground  re- 
quired it  all  and  more  than  all ;  and  I  knew  that 
every  fork  full  I  could  make  during  the  winter  would 
be  insufficient  for  my  corn  ground  in  the  spring. — 
At  this  juncture,  my  agricultural  paper  came  in  as 
an  adviser.  I  had  read  with  much  care  and  interest 
an  article  on  Clover,  as  a  fertilizer,  when  turned  un- 
der in  its  green  state,  and  at  once  resolved  to  try  it, 
as  I  had  done  the  deep  plowing.  Clover  seed  was 
purchased,  and  sown  among  the  wheat  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  as  soon  after  harvost  as  I  found  it  to  be 
in  what  I  considered  its  rankest  stage  of  growth,  I 
turned  it  under,  keeping  in  mind  my  wife's  motto, 
l^low  deep.  I  again  put  it  in  wheat,  and  the  follow- 
ing season  I  harvested  a  fine  crop.  I  do  not  now  re- 
member the  average  yield,  but  know  that  it  was  near- 
ly thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thus  far  things  looked 
so  encouraging  that  I  began  to  think  of  purchasing 
the  farm,  and  did  so  the  ensuing  fall,  at  a  very  low 
rate.  As  the  extent  of  my  farming  operations  en- 
larged, so  did  the  number  of  my  stock,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  manure  heap  grew  also.  But  this  lat- 
ter fact,  did  not  deter  me  from  pursuing  the  plan  I 
had  originally  adopted  of  plowing  deep  and  turning 
in  green  clover. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  sketch,  I  would  remark 
that  it  was  prepared  not  with  any  desire  on  my  part 
either  to  extol  the  merits  of  my  better  half,  or  claim 
originality  for  the  method  pursued;  but  simply  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so  difiBcult  a  method,  to  restore 
what  is  generally  termed  ivorn  out  lands,  as  many 
suppose.    By  deep  plowing  and  green  manuring,  I 
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have  brought  my  farm  from  a  state  of  almost  barren- 
ness, to  what  may  be  considered  a  fair  degree  of  fer- 
tility. I  apply,  it  is  true,  all  the  manure  I  can  make 
{ and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  little  now, )  but  do  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  clover,  and  the  value  of  the  system 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  corn  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  six- 
ty-five bushels,  and  of  wheattwenty-five bushels,  while 
my  other  crops  are  equally  good.  If  the  same  suc- 
cess attends  my  efi"orts  which  has  thus  far  followed 
them,  I  shall  in  two  years  have  my  farm  paid  for, 
and  as  a  closing  item  I  will  mention,  that  the  price 
paid  lor  it  was  twenty-four  dollars,  and  I  have  re- 
fused seventy-five  dollars  an  acre  for  it  within  the  last 
six  months.  G.  L. 

Franklin  Co.,  Ang.  9,  1852. 

[We  know  the  writer  of  the  above,  well,  and  testify 
to  the  truth  of  all.  Ilis  farm,  which  contains  a  little 
over  one  hundred  acres,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  desirable  in  the  county.  The  example  of 
his  wife  is  one  that  might  be  profitably  followed  by 
thousands  of  farmers  daughters.  Her  observation, 
industry  and  tact  were  powerful  aids  to  our  young 
friend  in  his  struggle  for  a  competency.  If  young 
ladies  would  but  properly  estimate  the  advantages 
which  the  economical  housekeeper  possesses  over  the 
improvident  one,  we  should  perhaps  find  fewer  fail- 
ures in  business,  and  a  vast  deal  more  of  real  happi- 
ness in  every  community.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  because  Mrs.  L.  is  familiar  with  the  practical  du- 
ties of  the  dairy  and  garden,  and  manages  her  house- 
hold matters  with  so  much  neatness  and  profit,  that 
her  accomplishments  end  here.  Far  from  it.  She 
is  just  as  agreeable  in  the  parlor  as  she  is  handy  in 
the  kitchen,  and  is  what  we  justly  consider  a  model 
farmer's  wife. — Ed.] 


Summer  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  usual,  at  this  season,  I  have 
lately  witnessed  and  heard  of  so  many  acts  of  mal- 
faisance  committed  against  the  particular  objects  of 
my  care  and  sympathy,  (if  you  will  pass  this  term 
in  the  case,)  that  I  feel  constrained  to  take  up  my 
rusted  pen  and,  despite  the  heat  and  wearisomeness  of 
the  seasop,  endeavor  to  save  some  that  might  other- 
wise become  victims  of  a  wretched  fate. 

These  ill-used  friends  of  mine  are  "Fruit  Trees." 
Poor  trees  !  unable  to  resist  or  even  to  complain,  yet 
ever  returning  good  for  evil,  they  need  and  deserve 
the  intercessive  voice  of  a  friend. 

In  their  natural  branchy  dress,  they  don't  look  tidy 
before  eyes  accustomed  to  the  trim  trees  of  the  forest, 
which  have  been  choked  out  of  their  lower  branches 
by  each  other's  shade,  and  so  they  must  be  lopped 
of  leaves  and  limbs,  and  that,  generally,  in  the  heat 
of  the  dog-days  ;  because  it  is  then  that  they  are  most 
conspicuously  and  rebelliously  growing. 

But  this  killing  is  all  done  in  kindness.    A  lady 


friend  engaged  a  man  to  dig  a  quarter  in  her  garden. 
He  kindhj  undertook  to  do  more,  to  trim  up  some  fine 
young  cherry  and  plum  trees  with  handsome  heads  at 
half  standard  height  in  their  third  year's  growth,  and 
ready  to  bear  in  another  season.  The  knife  soon  did 
the  work,  and  the  vexation  of  the  owner  may  be  im- 
agined at  finding  nothing  left  but  a  plume  of  leaves 
at  the  summit  of  the  central  branch.  The  trees  c  n- 
not  recover  in  less  than  four  years. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  planted  an  orchard  four 
years  ago,  told  me  lately,  that  although  he  gave  his 
trees  the  closest  care,  his  neighbor's  trees,  planted  the 
same  season,  and  receiving  no  attention,  save  that 
they  were  protected  from  cattle,  had  exceeded  his  in 
growth  trebly,  and  were  now  strong,  branchy,  and 
full  of  fruit.     His  kindest  care — so  it  turned  out — 
had  been  to  trim  ofi"  all  leaves  and  shoots  from  the 
stems  as  they  appeared,  in  order  "to  strengthen  the 
top ;"  this  top,  too,  was  formed  at  8  feet  from  the 
ground.     It  seemed  strange  that  his  neighbor's  trees 
naturally  grew  erect  while  he  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  from  lopping  down  or  fretting  on  the  stakes. 
A  friend  planted  out  a  suite  of  choice  fruits  last 
spring.     All  the  trees  were  growing  well,  many  of 
them,  however,  as  is  usual,  having  their  strongest 
shoots  near  the  ground ;  when  a  neighbor  came  along, 
a  man  of  years  and  wisdom,  and  strongly  advised 
that  these  should  by  all  means  be  cut  ofi"  or  the  trees 
"  would  not  form  a  top."     My  friend  yielded  and  suf- 
fered  his  trees,  while  just  handsomely  struggling 
Into  vigorous  life,  to  be  deprived  of  half  their  vital 
organs. 

All  this  is  well-meant,  but  ignorantly  done.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  prove  the  fault  in  a  para- 
graph ;  but  I  would  urge  those  who  wish  well  to  their 
trees  to  pursue  the  subject,  by  reference  to  some  es- 
pecial treatise.  If  one  knows  and  sees  clearly  7i#w 
and  whi/  and  token  to  do  a  thing,  it  can  be  both  easi- 
and  well-done  ;  but  working  blindly,  one  works  loath- 
ingly.  In  the  case  of  fruit  trees  especially,  th!s  not 
knowing  how,  keeps  many  from  doing  anything  at  all, 
even  from  planting, — alas  ! 

I  remember  once  being  invited  to  look  at  some  trees 
received  from  a  great  distance,  great  varieties  andgreat 
pets.  I  placed  thumb  and  finger  on  the  stem  of  one  of 
them  while  looking  at  it.  and  the  owner  hastened  to 
inform  me  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  nursery-man 
"not to  touch  tliem  the  first  summer."  "Butnot  mean- 
ing it  in  a  literal  sense,"  said  I.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
answered,  that  is  the  direction  I  got,  and  I  wish  to 
observe  it  closely.  This  was  not  very  explicit  instruc- 
tion, and  I  am  afraid  I  can  be  but  little  more  so  in 
the  faw  more  sentences  that  I  can  claim. 

A  tree  taken  from  the  ground  will  soon  evaporate 
into  a  dry  stick,  if  left  exposed.  But  if  the  roots  are 
healthy  and  not  injured  by  frost,  and  if  they  are  bu- 
ried in  damp  earth,  they  will  imbibe  moisture  enough 
to  supply  this  evaporation   (provided  the  stem  iB 
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not  inordinately  long,)  as  we  all  know  that  water 
does  not  run  freely  up  hill.  The  first  warmth  of 
spring  causes  the  expansion  of  leaves,  and  as  soon  as 
this  occurs  there  is  a  rapid  evaporation,  proportionate 
to  the  number  and  size  of  the  leaves.  To  meet  this 
drain,  new  roots  issue,  and  busily  supply  watery  sap. 
The  quantity  thus  drawn  from  the  earth  and  given  off 
from  the  leaves  is  immense.  At  this  stage  the  roots 
and  leaves  reciprocally  increase  each  other — strong 
roots  collect  much  sap,  requiring  manij  leaves  to  digest 
it.  While  luxnriani  leaves  digest  sap  fast,  and  pour 
downwards  under  the  bulk  a  thick  stream  of  prepar- 
ed sap,  which  depositing  wood-forming  matter  even 
to  the  ends  of  the  roots,  elongates  and  increases 
them. 

When  we  transplant  a  tree  we  necessarily  cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  our  first  care  must  be  to 
re-establish  them.  Every  leaf  should  be  encouraged 
during  the  first  summer,  for  it  will  feed  a  root,  and 
the  nearer  the  leaves  to  the  roots,  the  more  readily 
will  be  the  communication,  and  the  more  rapidly 
will  the  root  heal,  therefrom  and  ramify.  If  we  find 
the  sluggish  sap  unwilling  to  climb  as  high  up  the 
dry  pipes  of  the  stem  as  we  could  wish,  we  can 
shade  the  stem  with  straw  and  pinch  off  the  ends 
(no  more)  of  the  sprouts  we  would  have  checked. 
We  must  have  the  roots  in  a  good  roomy  bed  of  mold, 
and  retain  moisture  and  suppress  robbing  weeds  by  a 
thick  and  wide  mulching.  We  shall  then  have  a 
strong  set  of  roots,  capable  next  season  of  supplying 
sap  to  a  naked  stem  6  feet  high,  if  necessity  obliges 
us  to  the  disadvantage  of  making  it  so  high. 

The  second  (August)  growth  of  a  young  tree  is 
usually  the  best,  if  the  culture  is  good. 

Newly  planted  trees  then  should  be  pruned  in  the 
ensuing  March  just  as  the  buds  are  expanding"  Older 
trees  may  be  pruned  at  midsummer  with  advantage, 
and  over  luxuriant  trees  should  be  pruned  in  August 
or  September  when  just  about  closing  their  growth. 
Plum  trees  and  dwarf  pear  trees,  if  too  rank  in  growth, 
are  readily  brought  into  bearing  by  root  pruning  at 
this  season,  but  other  fruits  have  less  vitality  of  root. 
Hundreds  of  orchards  have  been  unwittingly  destroy- 
ed by  summer  fallowing  for  a  crop  of  winter  grain, 

I  must  close  this  imperfectly,  for  want  of  room. 

The  evergreen  described  by  A.  McL.  W.  is  no 
doubt  the  Taxus  Canadensis,  (American  Yew  or 
Ground  Hemlock,)  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses he  suggests .  W.  G.  W. 


Has  Modern  Horticulture  Improved  Our  Fruits  t 

(querly  for  the  new  school.) 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Garber,  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Journal  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  fruit  thirty 
years  since,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Although  not  a  professed  horticulturist,  I 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  fruit  trees  for 


twenty  years  past,  and  my  observation  and  experience 
prove  satisfactorily  to  my  mind  at  least,  that  the 
system  of  culture  pursued  at  present  has  no  ad- 
vantages over  that  followed  twenty  years  ago.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  much  greater  variety  of  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  &c.,  now,  than  then.  But  we  have  not 
as  thrifty  trees,  nor  as  certain  crops  of  fruit.  To 
what  cause  this  is  to  be  attributed,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  grafting  and  budding,  while 
they  may  serve  to  perpetuate  particular  varieties 
with  certainty,  also,  serve  to  lesson  the  longevity  of 
the  trees.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  as  many  years 
further  back  as  you  please,  but  little  was  known  of 
these  methods  of  producing  a  continuance  of  particu- 
lar kinds  of  fruit.  AVe  never  thought  of  cultivation 
about  our  peach  or  apple  trees.  Our  orchards  were 
not  pruned  as  carefully  and  closely  then  as  now ; 
and  yet  we  had  what  we  considered  heavy  crops  of 
fair  fruit,  The  man  who  would  have  foUuwed  the 
plan  recommended  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated 
horticulturists,  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  his 
pains,  and  jet  I  am  seriously  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  old  fashioned  method  was  not  the  best 
after  all.  To  show  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  look  at 
the  size  and  bearing  qualities  of  what  I  shall  term 
the  old  fashioned  peach  tree.  It  never  knew  what 
pruning  was — its  roots  were  never  cut  to  pieces  with 
the  spade  or  hoe,special  manures  were  never  applied  nor 
indeed  any  manure,  and  yet  it  went  on  rejoicing  in  its 
strength,  spreading  its  limbs  wider  from  year  to  year, 
until  it  stood  a  giant,  compared  with  the  sickly  spe- 
cimens of  the  present  day.  It  seemed  to  say,  "let  me 
alone,"  and  in  return  for  the  forbearance  to  tamper 
with  its  strength,  yielded  us  annually  a  rich  harvest 
of  fruit.  Have  the  seasons  changed — has  the  soil 
lost  its  fruit  tree  producing  qualities,  or  have  modern 
improvements  turned  out  to  be  injurious  instead  of 
useful  ? 

I  very  much  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  beautifully 
written  essays  on  fruit  culture  which  have  from  time 
appeared,  have  done  little  actual  good,  but  are  pro- 
ducing a  vast  deal  of  harm.  It  may  be  argued  that 
if  our  trees  are  not  so  long-lived,  or  our  fruit  crops  so 
abundant ;  that  these  disadvantages  are  compensat- 
ed for  by  the  superior  size  of  many  varieties  of 
peaches,  apples,  &c.,  now  grown.  While  the  gener- 
ality of  people  prefer  a  large  apple  to  a  small  one,  to 
look  at ;  but  few  will  not  give  the  latter  the  preference 
when  called  to  taste.  Excessive  feeding  will  sometimes 
produce  fat  upon  the  ribs  of  the  veriest  land-pike, 
and  the  same  system  in  horticulture  may  result  in 
fruit  of  increased  size  ;  but  who  that  has  ever  eat- 
en the  wild  strawberry  is  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
similarity  in  flavor  between  it  and  the  overgrown 
Hovey,  the  British  Queen,  or  any  other  of  the  boasted 
mammoth  varieties.  While  the  one  is  rich  in  the 
peculiar  aroma  of  the  strawberry,  the  other  is  almost 
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wholly  destitute  of  it.     The  native  strawberry  pes- 1 
sesses  that  delightful  flavor  which  commends  it  to 
the  palate  of  almost  everyone,  while  Hovey's  seedling 
is  a  large  insipid  fruit,  beautiful  it  is  true  ;  but  valua- 
ble only  on  account  of  its  size  and  beauty. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  one  thing,  which  is  this  : 
that  modern  horticulture  is  competent  to  produce 
fruits  of  increased  size  ;  but  this  enlargement  is  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  and 
the  life  of  the  tree.  Now,  whether  the  purchase  is 
is  too  dear,  is  a  question.  I  do  not  protend  to  speak 
for  others  ;  but  for  myself  I  say,  give  me  the  medium 
sized,  well  flavored  fruit,  and  let  those  who  prefer  it 
take  the  large  but  more  insipid. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  sometimes  get  hold 
of  the  large  green  apples  brought  from  the  north 
during  the  winter  season,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices 
to  our  people.  I  do  no  not  know  the  name ;  but  I 
do  know  that  more  tasteless  apples  I  have  never  met 
•with.  Yet  their  size  secures  their  sale,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  excessively  large 
fruits. 

If  then,  in  conclusion,  modern  horticulture  is  able 
to  produce  fruits  only  at  the  expense  of  their  flavor 
— the  longevity  of  the  trees,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
crops,  it  may  be  asked  of  what  benefit  has  all  its  dis- 
coveries been  ?  The  old  fashioned  fruit  grower  will 
answer,  none !  while  the  new  fashioned  ones  will 
claim  for  it  everything.  I  shall,  however,  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem who  may  think  proper  to  sustain  its  claims. 

E.  F.  TnoMPSox. 

Juniata  County. 

In  this  age  of  horticultural  progress,  friend  T. 
you  will  scarely  find  many  supporters  of  your  doc- 
trine. Admitting  your  position  that  budding  and 
grafting  have  the  efi'ect  of  shortening  the  lives  of  our 
fruit  trees,  we  think  the  following  advantages  enu- 
merated by  Downing  will  more  than  meet  your  ob- 
jections : 

After  having  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of 
fruit,  which  in  our  hands  is  perhaps  only  a  single 
tree,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  seldom 
produces  the  same  from  seed,  the  next  inquiry  is  how 
to  continue  this  variety  in  existence,  and  how  to  in- 
crease and  extend  it,  so  that  other  gardens  and  coun- 
tries may  possess  it  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  leads 
us  to  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  or 
the  continuation  of  varieties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

The  uses  of  grafting,  and  budding,  as  applied  to 
fruit  trees,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation  of  valuable 
sorts  of  fruit  not  easily  raised  by  seeds,  or  cuttings, 
as  in  the  case  with  nearly  all  varieties. 

2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially 
or  fully  grown,  producing  in  two  or  three  years,  by 
heading-in  and  grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the 
finest  fruit,  on  a  formerly  worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  foreign  and  delicate  sorts  of 
fruit  more  hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks  of 
the  same  species  native  to  the  country,  as  the  foreign 
grape  on  the  native.      And  to  produce  tine  fruit  in 


climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favorable  by 
grafting  on  another  s])ecies  more  hardy ;  as  in  a 
cool  climate  and  damp  strong  soil,  by  working  the 
Peach  on  the  Plum. 

4.  To  render  (/«'«;;/"  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  by  graf- 
ting them  on  suitable  stocks  of  slower  growth,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  the  Apple  on  the 
paradise  stock,  &c. 

5.  By  grafting  several  kinds  on  the  same  tree,  to 
be  able  to  have  a  succession  of  fruit,  from  early  to 
late,  in  a  small  garden. 

G.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  seedling  varieties  of 
fruit,  or  of  such  as  are  a  long  time  in  producing 
fruit,  by  grafting  them  on  the  branches  of  full  grown 
or  mature  bearing  trees.  Thus  a  seedling  pear, 
which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  root  in  a 
dozen  years,  will  generally  begin  to  bear  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  if  grafted  on  the  extremity  of  the  bear- 
ing branches  of  a  mature  tree. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees,  compared 
with  grafting,  are  so  considerable,  that  in  tliis  coun- 
try it  is  ton  times  as  much  practised.  These  are, 
first,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  is  performed; 
a  skillful  budder,  with  a  clever  boy  following  him  to 
tie  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundi-ed  young  nursery  stocks  in  a  day.  2d. 
The  more  convenient  season  at  which  it  is  performed, 
in  all  countries  where  a  short  spring  crowds  garden 
labors  within  a  small  space.  3d.  Being  able  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case 
of  failure,  which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  in 
stocks  headed  down  for  grafting.  4th.  The  opportu- 
nity which  it  affords,  when  performed  in  good  season, 
of  repeating  the  trial  on  the  same  stock.  To  these 
we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  preferred 
here  for  all  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  the  like,  as  these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting, 
but  are  budded  with  great  ease. 


Irrigation  Avith  the  Siphon. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  recentnumber  of  your  Journal, 
which  I  read  with  pleasure,  when  it  comes  in  my  way, 
I  found  an  article  on  a  mode  of  irrigating  plants, 
which  the  writer  claims  as  original.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  copying  the  following  from  the  Port  Folio, 
vol.  4  for  1817,  published  in  Philadelphia  by  >V". 
Harrison  Hall.  The  article  is  larger  than  necessary 
to  be  copied  by  me,  and  perhaps  you  can  refer  to  the 
original  article,  which  is  accompanied  by  two  wood 
cuts. 

Philadelphia,  August  19,  1S52. 

"  I  selected  two  water  melon  vines  near  each  other, 
in  soil  of  the  same  appearance,  one  of  them  being 
considerably  more  flourishing  than  the  othci*.  I  made 
my  experiment  upon  the  declining  vine  ;  by  twisting 
I'ently  a  cotton  siphon  made  of  candle  wick,  propor- 
tioned to  the  stem  of  the  plant :  I  then  elevated  a 
pot  of  Avater  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cover 
ing  it  from  the  vehement  heat  of  the  sun  with  a  piece 
of  plank.  Having  then  wetted  my  cotton  siphon  in 
order  to  communicate  motion  to  the  fluid  upon  the 
fountain  principle,  I  tied  a  small  stone  to  one  end 
as  a  weight  to  sink  it  when  immersed  in  the  water ; 
and  dropping  this  into  the  pot,  I  passed  the  other 
end  down  into  the  earth,  by  scratching  the  mould 
gently  away  from  the  root,  and  giving  the  siphon  a 
spiral  direction  ruuud  it,  covered  it  slightly  with  the 
replaced  mould." 

"  In  a  short  time   the  earth  became  moderately 
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moistened,  a  few  inches  round  the  root  of  the  plant, 
in  which  condition  it  continued  throughout  the  heat 
of  the  day,  without  parching  or  scalding  ;  the  siphon 
supplied  the  demand  of  the  plant,  (and  no  more)  a  cool 
succession  took  place  through  the  effects  of  evapora- 
tion ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  vine  became  flourishing, 
and  outgrew  its  neighbors." 

I  have  rereatedly  tried  this  experiment  with  good 
effect,  and  think  it  capable  of  extension  in  a  garden 
or  nursery  by  placing  troughs  the  whole  lengthjjof  a 
bed." 

[If  our  correspondent  will  carefully  re-peruse'the 
article  in  our  last,  which  he  asserts  is  claimed  as 
original,  by  the  writer,  he  will  find  that  no  such 
claim  is  advanced.  We  prepared  the  article 
ourselves,  from  facts  furnished  by  our  friend 
in  Lancaster,  and  although  an  entirely  new  expe- 
riment to  him  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  conse- 
quently original  with  liim,  nothing  more  was  claimed 
for  it  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  experiment  had 
been  tried,  and  was  successful.  We,  however,  thank 
our  correspondent  for  the  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  as  he  appears  to  be  pretty  well  "booked  up," 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  more  frequent- 
ly.-En.]  

Smut  in  Wheat. 

To  know  what  an  evil  is,  is  the  first  and  essential 
step  to  accomplish  its  cure.  Smut  is  the  diseased 
residum  of  a  totally  destroyed  grain  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats  or  corn  : — and  the  disease  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  any  of  these  sound  grains,  by  bringing  the 
smut  in  contact  with  them,  and  if  it  be  already  in 
contact  with  them,  the  simple  remedy  Is  to  loash  it 
off.  With  regard  to  all  other  remedies  which  we 
have  tried,  our  conclusion  is,  that  their  merit  consists 
in  how  much  loashing  is  to  be  done  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  destroyed  grain  of  wheat  in  its  original 
shape,  the  blasted  head  of  barley  or  oats,  and  the 
black  fungus  matter  of  corn  are  all  smut,  each  of  its 
kind,  and  each  will  be  effectually  communicated  by 
i!ontact,  to  its  kind.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  by 
rubbing  the  sound  grain  in  smut,  and  it  Avill  be  found 
that  it  may  be  so  effectually  done,  as  to  cause  a  pro- 
duct of  more  than  one  half  smut ;  whilst  a  portion 
of  the  same  parcel  of  grain,  thus  prepared,  in  ay  be 
flo  cleansed  by  washing,  as  to  make  a  product  entire- 
ly free  from  the  disease.  We  have  no  sympathy  for 
the  farmer  who  complains  of  an  injury  to  his  crop 
by  smut ; — the  fault  is  his  own  ;  and  much  less  for 
him  who  complains  of  the  trouble  of  preparing  clean 
seed.  Fredk.  Watts. 

Carlisle,  mJi  June,  1852. 

[While  on  the  subject  of  smut,  we  present  a  fact 
communicated  to  us  a  few  days  since,  which  may 
prove  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  of  which 
we  should  like  to  have  an  explanation.  On  the  farm 
of  Joel  Lightner,  sen.,  in  Paradise  twp.,  Lancaster 
county,  is  a  large  cedar  tree,  which  appears  to  exert  a 
singular  influence  upon  the  wheat  grown  in  the  field 


in  which  it  stands.  While,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
the  wheat  in  other  parts  of  the  field  was  much  injur- 
ed by  smut,  a  strip,  extending  in  a  south-eastern  di- 
rection from  the  tree,  through  the  whole  field,  and 
just  about  the  width  of  the  tree  was  entirely  free 
from  it.  Will  some  of  our  correspondents  explain 
this  singular  effect  ?     Ed.] 


A    REPtY. 

A  reply  to  the  argument  advanced  before  ihe   Union 
Towiinship  Agricultnral  Club,  on  the  transmu- 
tation of  Wheat  into  Cheat. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyse  the 
different  positions  assumed  by  gentlemen  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  question,  or  reply  individually  to  the 
deductions  they  have  arrived  at  from  carefully  observ- 
ing the  freaks  of  this  common  weed.  1h.Q  facts  pre- 
sented are  no  less  varied  and  mysterious  than  are 
daily  presented,  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

The  white  clover  appears  under  circumstances  far 
more  mysterious  and  unexplainable  than  any  other 
plant  on  our  farms.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, yet  it  is  spoken  of  in  Watson's  Annuals  "  as 
tinging  the  roadsides  as  a  natural  production"  as  ear- 
ly as  1719.  I  have  seen  it  spring  up  and  cover  the 
ground  the  third  year  after  the  forest  had  been  clear- 
ed off,  where  not  a  seed  of  any  kind  had  ever  been 
sowed  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  the  South,  another 
variety,  called  the  yellow  or  hop  clover,  (Trifolium 
procumbens)  is  almost  as  abundant  as  our  white 
clover,  and  appears  quite  as  problematical.  It  first 
made  it  appearance  in  South  Carolina  about  1800  ; 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  here,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  AVest !  Another  species  of  clover,  and  the  car- 
doon,  both  from  Europe,  cover  the  Pampas  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  bars  of  the  Cordilleras  for  the 
distance  of  180  miles — Encyclopedia  of  Geogrvphy, 
vol.  1,  page  248.  What  makes  these  facts  more 
mysterious,  the  seeds  of  clover  are  not  particularly 
constructed  to  maintain  their  vitality. 

Another  plant  that  you  are  particularly  familiar 
with,  is  the  bitter  weed  or  rag  weed,  (Ambrosia  arte- 
misiaefolia)  which  is  very  common  among  the  stub- 
ble after  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  if  the  wheat  is  winter 
killed  it  often  takes  entire  possession  of  the  soil ;  the 
next  season,  however,  it  generally  disaappears.  The 
foxtail  grass  (Setaria  glauca)  is  another  plant  of  the 
same  nature.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  well  set  with 
grass,  these  weeds  disappear,  and  if  a  good  sod  covers 
the  ground  and  remains  in  that  condition  for  20  years 
these  weeds  have  not  been  observed,  but  immediately 
after  a  crop  of  wheat  they  very  frequently  almost 
cover  the  ground. 

The  common  mullein  is  another  of  these  periodical 
weeds.  I  have  seen  it  spring  up  in  old  fields  after  they 
had  undergone  a  rotation  of  crops,  but  where  the  mul- 
len  had  not  been  noticed  for  many  years  before. — 
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The  second  year  after  the  "front  ridges'^  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  have  been  farmed,  this  weed  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  great  profusion ;  it  here 
seems  to  follow  the  thistle,  (Cirsium  lanceolatum) 
this  plant  being  abundant  the  first  year.  The 
manner  in  which  the  thistle  seeds  get  here  is  no  diffi- 
culty. This  is  the  breeding  place  of  the  little  yellow 
bird  or  American  goldfinch,  and  the  seeds  of  thistle 
are  their  favorite  food. 

The  pigeon  weed  is  another  plant  that  often  makes 
its  appearance  among  the  wheat  where  it  was  never 
observed  to  grow  before,  and  often  on  new  land  in  its 
first  crop.  I  knew  it  to  occur  so  abundantly  on  a 
piece  of  new  land  in  Nittany  as  to  almost  destroy 
the  wheat,  and  its  appearance  whenever  certain 
fields  are  sown  with  wheat  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and 
its  disappearance  with  the  wheat  is  almost  almost  as 
general. 

These  plants  are  all  foreigners,  although  consider- 
ed by  some,  (not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  plants,)  as  natives. 

Although  the  occurrence  of  these  plants  is  an  ob 
ject  of  curiosty,  they  bear  no  comparison  to  our  na- 
tive plants.  The  fire  weed  (Senecio  hieracifolias) 
appears  almost  universally  after  a  white  pine  forest 
has  been  cut  and  burned.  I  have  often  seen  it  so 
thick  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  make  way  through 
it.  The  seeds  are  perhaps  carried  into  the  forest  a 
long  period  before.  The  snow  bird,  chicadee,  finch,  and 
crossbill  build  in  these  dense  thickets,  and  line  tlieir 
nests  with  the  soft  pappus  of  the  fire  weed  ;  by  this 
means  the  seeds  are  carried  into  the  forest.  If  these 
burned  woods  are  permitted  to  lie  waste,  a  growth  of 
wild  cherries  (cerasus  Pennsylvanica)  comes  next. 
These  seeds  are  planted  by  the  above  named  birds,and 
perhaps  by  others ;  next  comes  huckleberries,  moun- 
tain tea,  &c.  These  seeds  are  planted  by  the  bird  that 
feeds  on  the  cherry,  and  these  seeds  they  drop.  My 
observation  on  these  plants  has  removed  the  mystery 
that  once  so  formidably  presented  itself  to  me. 

-Still  there  seems  to  be  a  regular  rotation.  With 
wheat  we  have  cheat,  pigeon  weed  and  cockle  ; 
this  is  followed  by  rag  weed  and  foxtail  grass,  and 
this  again  by  white  clover  and  the  grasses.  When 
a  hemlock  (Abies  canadensis)  forest  decays,  the 
pitch  pine  take  its  place,  and  when  this  forest  decays, 
white  pine  takes  its  place,  and  this  is  the  last  of  the 
pines — oak,  chesnut,  and  hickory  follow. 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  vol.  2  page  440  of  his  travels  in 
New  England,  says  the  lands  which  have  been  once 
cultivated  in  Connecticut  and  again  permitted  to  lie 
waste  for  several  years,  yield  a  rich  and  fine  growth 
of  hickory,  although  there  may  not  bo  a  single  tree 
in  any  original  forest  within  fifty  miles.  lie  also 
tells  us  of  a  field  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father, containing  about  five  acres  which  had  been 
cultivated  at  an  early  day,  but  abandoned,  and  a 
growth  of  white  pine  sprang  up,  covering  the  field 


and  retaining  its  figure  exactly.  The  original  forest 
was  oak  and  chesnut.  I  knew  a  similar  fact  in 
Morris  Township,  Clearfield  County,  and  another  in 
Clinton  Co.,  on  the  property  of  David  Matson,  near 
Washington  Iron  Works  ;  in  both  instances  the  origi- 
nal forest  was  oak  and  chesnut.  Facts  similar  to 
these  are  every  where  abundant,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  as  difficult  a  nature  as  any  cheat  story  we  have 
ever  heard,  whilst  the  knowledge  of  a  mere  circum- 
stance often  develops  the  whole  secret.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Robison,  in  his  Natnral  History  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  tells  us  of  a  grove  of  oak  trees 
which  were  known  to  have  sprung  from  acorns  that 
had  been  planted  by  the  crows  25  years  before.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  in  the  work  I  have  referred  to,  relates 
a  circumstance  of  turnip  seed  growing  after  laying  in 
the  ground  for  20  yea'-s.  He  also  states  that  from  the 
dirt  thrown  from  a  ditch  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
there  sprang  up  a  great  quantity  of  white  mustard. 
After  many  schemes  to  account  for  it,  it  was  found 
that  the  Dutch  had  cultivated  mustard  there  200  years 
before.  He  also  instances  a  case  in  which  cherry  trees 
sprang  up  to  all  appearances  spontaneously  ;  but  upon 
examination  the  seeds  were  found  in  the  ground  in 
great  numbers. 

The  same  author,  vol.  2  p.  441,  relates  a  case  in 
point.  A  farmer  of  Guilford;  while  reaping  a  field 
of  wheat  found  a  quantity  of  cheat  which  was  bound 
into  bundles  to  be  used  for  fodder.  It  was  thrown 
together  on  a  headland,  but  a  wet  spell  prevented  it 
from  being  taken  home,  and  it  was  permitted  to  rot 
where  it  was  thrown.  Thirty  years  after  this,  this 
headland,  where  this  cheat  was  thrown,  was  grubbed 
out  and  ploughed,  and  on  the  very  spot  a  crop  of 
cheat  sprang  up. 

The  farmers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain spots  and  certain  fields,cheat  is  always  the  most 
abundant.  This  has  been  traced  to  the  original  forest, 
or  a  certain  tree  or  cluster  of  trees,  being  the  roost- 
ing place  of  certain  birds.  The  little  quails  or  part- 
ridges eat  cheat,  pigeons,  turkeys,  and  almost  all  gran- 
ivorous  birds  eat  it  also.  Many  persons  suppose  that 
seeds  taken  into  the  stomach  of  birds  will  not  grow, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  "  for  many  seeds  when  carried 
to  a  distance  from  their  native  country  have  generally 
refused  to  vegetate  until  they  have  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  of  birds" — Barton's  Elements 
Botany,  page  IGG.  "  The  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  are 
first  swallowed  by  the  thrush,  and  then  deposited 
upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  it  may  happen  to  alight 
upon.  It  is  even  said  that  the  seeds  of  Magnolia 
glauca  refuse  to  germinate  till  they  have  undergone 
a  similar  process" — Keith's  Botanical  Lexicon,  p.  113. 
Prof.  Jacquin  says,  the  birds,  after  having  eaten  the 
seeds  of  the  Loranthus,  deposit  the  seeds  on  the  most 
lofty  trees,  whore  they  grow.  Rumphius  asserts  that 
the  pigeon  disseminates  the  tree  Nutmeg  in  the  East 
India  Islands.    Wild  pigeons  have  been  killed  near 
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New  York  with  their  crops  full  of  rice,  which  was 
collected  in  the  plantations  of  Georgia. — Nuttall's 
Ornithology,  p.  762.  The  robins  deposit  the  seeds  of 
the  poke,  elder,  and  many  other  nuisances  along  our 
fence  rows.  Thus  the  best  authorities  from  all  quar- 
tet's of  the  globe  can  be  brought  to  sustain  the  fact 
that  the  vitality  of  seeds  is  not  destroyed  by  passing 
through  either  birds  or  beasts. 

The  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  or  that  the 
earth  contained  the  principles  of  vegetable  life — spon- 
taneous generation,  or  that  plants  spring  up  accident- 
ly — and  "transmutation"  or  that  plants  pass  from  one 
to  another  from  certain  causes — have  all  had  their 
diy.  But,  if  such  thaories  were  really  facts,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  new  combinations  and  no  certain- 
ty of  finding  to-morrow  the  species  you  have  met  with 
to-day;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  We  findspecies  to  be- 
permanent  and  unchanging.  There  never  has  been 
found  a  new  plant  springing  up  without  the  interven 
tion  of  a  seed  or  of  a  germ,  and  probably  there  never 
will  be,  so  long  as  an  unchanging  Providence  rules 
over  the  world;  for  even  before  man,  every  vegetable 
germ  was  created ;  and  from  that  period  every  per- 
fect seed  contains  an  organized  living  body  capable 
of  producing  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  as  that  from 
which  the  seed  originated. 

It  is  true,  there  are  a  few  hybrids  ;  but  you  can  on- 
ly produce  hybrids  on  species  of  the  same  genus.  No 
one  has  ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  hybrid  of  apple 
and  pear,  or  of  gooseberry  and  currant;  and  it  is  only 
the  crossings  of  varieties  of  the  same  species  that 
can  produce  permanent  hybrids  in  herbaceous  plants. 
All  hybrids  of  different  species,  except  in  woody 
plants,  and  these  can  be  perpetuated  by  grafting,  re- 
turn again  to  the  type  of  one  of  the  parents  in  the 
third  or  fourth  generations.  (See  Kodreuter,  Dc  Can- 
dolle,  Lindlcy,  Knigld,  and  Keith,  on  this  subject.) 

Wheat  and  cheat  are  different  species  of  the  same 
genus  ;  but  species  of  different  genus,  so  widely  sepa- 
rated, that  no  hybrid  between  then  can  ever  be  pro- 
duced. Wheat  belongs  to  the  genus  Triticum,  of 
which  there  are  about  80  species — cheat  to  the  genus 
Bromus,  of  which  there  are  112  species.  I  made  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  two  plants,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  10th  No.,  vol.  1st  of  the  Farm  Journal, 
p,  310.  Here  you  will  discover  differences  that  no 
accidents  or  design  can  ever  reconcile.  But  cheat  is 
a  distinct  plant,  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  our  cheat  presents  all  the  same 
characters  in  detail  with  the  native  plant  of  Europe. 
Now,  would  it  be  at  all  probable  that  any  plant  would 
change  by  accidental  causes,  to  exactly  correspond 
with  another  plant,  and  that  a  great  variety  of  causes 
should  always  produce  this  same  degenerate  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  will  grow  and  produce  in  turn 
seeds  after  its  kind  ?  This  latter  fact,  I  believe,  is 
not  questioned  by  any  farmer  who  has  any  preten- 
tions to  the  observation  of  facts. 


If  we  closely  examine  a  seed  of  cheat  we  will  find 
that  it  contains  a  skin  which  consists  of  two  mem- 
branes much  thicker  than  that  on  a  grain  of  wheat, 
on  the  inside  of  this  is  the  farina,  called  in  Botanical 
language  the  albumen,  from  its  analogy  in  situation 
and  office  with  the  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg  which 
surrounds  the  embryo  chick.  This  is  different  in 
character  and  quality  from  the  farina  in  wheat,  as  every 
farmer  will  testify  who  has  tried  it  for  feed  ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  worth  feeding,  being  almost  indigestible, and 
when  eaten  whole,  generally  passes  through  the  organs 
unchanged.  Situated  near  the  base  of  the  farina  is 
a  little  sac  called  the  vitellus,  and  in  this  is  the  em- 
bryo, in  the  cheat  a  mere  speck,and  in  but  few  plants 
so  well  guarded  for  maintaining  its  vitality. 

This  embryo  is  the  whole  plant  in  miniature,  or 
the  complete  epitome  of  the  plant.  If  we  examine 
a  horse  chestnut,  or  buckeye  as  it  is  sometimes  call- 
ed, we  will  find  the  embryo  plant  beautifully  formed 
in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  seeds  of  the  Nymphcea 
nelumbo,  and  in  those  of  the  tulip  tree,  the  embryo 
leaflets  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  adult  vegetable, 
that  LinnfBus,  merely  from  an  examination  of  these 
leaflets,  was  enabled  to  determine  to  what  vegetables 
the  seeds  belonged.  Amocritatus  Academica,  vol.  6, 
Des.  120. 

When  the  seeds  are  so  situated  that  they  attain  the 
required  amount  of  moisture,  warmth,  light,  electric- 
ity, and  all  the  natural  agencies  necessary  to  operate 
a  chemical  change,  the  seed  germinates.  At  first  a 
part  of  the  farina  is  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the 
oily  particles  which  exist  in  the  seed,  and  this  forms 
a  sort  of  mollifying  juice,  and  this  produces  a  slight 
degree  of  fermentation,  and  this  is  the  commence- 
ment of  germination. 

Almost  every  plant  seems  to  require  different  de- 
grees of  some  of  their  natural  agencies,  or  perhaps 
plants  might  be  classed  so  as  to  explain  the  periodi- 
cal appearance  and  the  natural  rotation  of  the  growth 
of  plants  on  these  grounds. 

A  seed  of  wheat,  if  favorably  situated,  will  vege- 
tate in  a  single  day,  yet  we  are  informed  that  wheat 
taken  from  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  where 
it  must  have  lain  3000  years,  germinated  and  grew, 
and  sprang  up  as  if  it  had  been  the  product  of  the 
year  preceding.  Keith's  Bot.  Lex.  p.  320.  Wheat 
sowed  in  the  fall  often  lies  until  spring  before  it  ger- 
minates. A  parsley  seed  requires  forty  days  to  ger- 
minate, but  it  has  been  known  to  lie  many  years  in 
an  old  garden  before  it  germinated.  A  walnut  seed 
lies  in  the  ground  a  year,  and  a  pappau'seed  two 
years.  Many  seeds  will  never  vegetate  if  they  are 
permitted  to  get  dry,  as  the  horse  chesnut,  some  of  the 
maples,  &c.,  whilst  others  can  be  kept  in  the  dry  for 
almost  any  length  of  time  without  destroying  their 
vitality,  as  wheat,  corn,  all  the  peas,  sensitive  plant, 
&c.,  some  of  which  have  actually  been  kept  from  60 
to  100  years.     Some  plants  will  not  germinate  when 
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buried  deeply  in  the  earth,  as  puslane,  which  will 
only  germinate  when  near  the  surface,  yet  it  will 
preserve  its  vitality  if  buried  deep  for  many  years. 
Black  oats  grew  vigorously,  after  having  laid  deeply 
buried  in  the  soil  in  Scotland  for  half  a  century.  See 
Barton.  I  have  known  carrot,  x>oppy  and  wliite  mus- 
tard seeds  to  lie  many  years  in  the  ground.  Some 
seeds  will  only  grow  when  immersed  in  water,  as 
several  species  of  butter  cup,  water  pepper,  eel  grass, 
and  all  the  sea  weeds  and  n  any  others. 

Dr.  Gray  remarks  :  "  Seed  buried  deep  In  the  soil 
being  removed  from  the  influence  of  air  and  light, 
and  subjected  to  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  earth, 
often  preserve  their  vitality  for  many  years,  and  are 
ready  to  grow  when  brought  near  the  surface.  Thus) 
when  a  waste  field  is  cultivated,  plants  often  spring- 
up  which  have  not  been  known  to  grow  in  that  situ- 
ation since  the  memory  of  man,  and  species  for  many 
years  lost  to  florists,  occasionally  spring  up  on  the 
sites  of  old  botanic  gardens." — Gray's  Elements. 

The  botanist  is  familiar  with  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  many  plants,  and  perhaps  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years  they  will  suddenly  appear  again  as  abun- 
dant as  ever.  The  (rera?'(?iaauriculatawasnot  found  at 
West  Chester  from  181C  to  1827.  Flora  Cestrica,  p. 
367.  In  1835,  the  Platanthera  obkulata  was  found 
in  a  woods  near  West  Chester,  ior  the  first  time,  yet 
the  ground  had  been  diligently  explored  by  good  hot' 
anists  for  20  years.  Two  years  before,  I  was  on  the 
ground  every  week  during  the  summer,  but  never 
saw  a  vestige  of  it.  In  1843,  the  Viola  hastata  dis- 
appeared from  a  locality  that  I  know,  and  I  have  not 
seen  it  there  since.  In  1842,  the  St.  Johnswort  fail- 
ed to  make  its  appearance  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
1845  it  suddenly  appeared  as  abundant  as  ever.  The 
Silene  nivece  was  lost  to  botanists  in  Pennsylvania  for 
many  years,  but  I  found  it  a  few  years  since  near 
where  Muhlenberg  had  found  it.  These  facts  admon- 
ish us  to  receive  the  transmutation  stories  with  great 
caution.  Some  plants  are  confined  to  certain  loca- 
tions. The  tree  pink  grows  on  the  isle  of  Crete:  the 
Double  Cocoa  nut  on  the  Isle  of  Praslin  ;  the  thrift' 
scurvey  grasses  and  rose  root  In  rocky  and  stony 
.  places  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
the  shores  of  the  ocean,  yet  not  in  any  intermediate 
places.  The  dodder  is  found  among  flax,  the  cancer 
root  under  beach  trees,  and  the  parante  have  their 
peculiar  location  and  never  appear  any  where  else. — 
The  Geologist  acquainted  with  botany  can  often  de- 
tect the  formation  of  the  buried  strata  by  the  plants 
on  the  surface ! 

Cheat  grows  among  wheat,  rye,  timothy  and  other 
grasses,  on  all  soils,  I  believe,  and  in  all  climates 
where  wheat  will  grow.  Sometimes  only  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  at  other  times  it  Is  found  every 
year.  On  a  small  spot  on  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Meeks'  farm 
it  appears  every  year, — its  usual  locality  Is  with  the 
wheat  or  rye,  and  if  two  crops  succeed  each  other,  it 


has  been  known  to  get  master  of  the  wheat  entirely 
and  take  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil.  It  Is  a  most 
prolific  bearer  and  ripens  from  5  to  10  days  earlier 
than  wheat.  The  President  of  this  society  handed 
me  a  root  which  produced  eighty-two  bearing  stalks 
on  which  we  found  above  1000  seeds;  these  on  a  second 
crop  would  be  sufficient  to  seed  several  rods  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  choke  out  all  the  wheat. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  impress  one  fact,  and  that 
Is  that  the  plant  Is  in  the  seed.  The  root  gives  the 
first  Indications  of  life.  It  takes  a  downward  direc- 
tion, the  stem  elongates  and  rises  upward,  and  in  due 
time  develops  leaves.  Thus  the  seed  has  in  itself,  in 
an  undeveloped  state,  all  the  essential  organs  of  ve- 
getation. The  leaf  is  the  expansion  of  the  bud,  and 
all  the  appendages  of  the  plant  are  but  modified 
forms  of  the  bud.  Contracted  it  Is  the  stamens,  a 
slight  modification  the  pistils  and  a  still  more  con- 
tracted condition,  the  seed.  From  the  bud  alone 
we  can  raise  a  perfect  plant.  As  the  subject  of  veg- 
etable physiology  is  now  understood,  all  the  laws 
which  govern  and  control  these  changes  and  devel- 
opments are  plain,  distinct,  and  Intelligible,  but  the 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  '*  degenerate  transmuta- 
tion "  will  destroy  the  whole,  and  a  confusion  will 
exist  that  every  stalk  of  wheat  and  cheat  will  refute, 
when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. J.  M.  M'MiNN. 
Unionville,July  Zl,  1852. 

Gapes  ill  Chickens, 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  observe  that  several  of  your  cor- 
respondents have  suggested  remedies  for  the  gapes 
in  chickens,  which  are,  no  doubt,  very  good.  I  have 
a  remedy,  however,  which  I  am  induced  to  prefer, 
mainly  because  I  have  tried  it  so  frequently  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  It  is  this:  I  take  one  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  cordial,  which  I  pour  down  the  throat 
of  the  suffering  chick,  when  the  mouth  is  opened 
wide,  so  that  a  portion  may  be  taken  into  the  wind- 
pipe. This  causes  more  violent  gasping  or  coughing 
which  dislodefcs  the  worm  and  relieves  the  chicken. 

I  raise  a  great  many  chickens,  and  before  I  dis- 
covered tliis  remedy,  lost  a  great  many  by  the  gapes, 
but  none  since.  Some  of  my  neighbors  recommend 
grease  or  oil  to  be  poured  down  the  throat  of  the 
chick  instead  of  cordial,  and  it  is  said  to  operate  with 

good  effect  sometimes.  J.  S. 

McLellamhtown,  Fayette  co..  Pa. 

[The  remedy  suggested  by  J.  S.  may  be  a  very 
good  one,  but  can  prove  serviceable  to  our  readers 
only  when  he  informs  what  kind  of  cordial  he  uses 
for  the  purpose. — Ed.] 

For  Young  Cattle  and  Horses. — Mix  occasionally 
one  part  of  salt  with  four  parts  of  wood  ashes,  and 
give  the  mixture  to  different  kinds  of  stock,  summer 
and  winter.  It  promotes  their  appetites  and  tends 
to  keep  them  In  a  healthy  condition.  It  Is  said  to  bo 
good  against  botts  in  horses,  murrain  in  cattle,  and 
rot  in  sheep. 
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The  Practical  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Your  last  Journal  gave  some  inte- 
resting- references  to  a  good  Chester  County  farmer, 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  while  he  also  cultivated  the  soil. — 
Kaving  done  what  good  he  could  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, he  went  peacefully  and  quietly  to  his  rest, 
and  it  becomes  those  who  follow  him,  to  honor  his 
memory. 

It  is  fortunate  that  he  left  a  son,  fully  competent  to 
the  task,  who  has  found  himself  able  to  turn  aside  from 
super-abounding  care  in  his  profession,  which  public 
confidence  reposes  in  him,todischarge  this  sacred  duty. 
Farmers  will  thank  him  for  presenting  to  them  so  fuly 
the  pattern  of  one  of  our  early,  successful,  and  intelli- 
gent agriculturists.  Philip  Price  was  one  of  the 
first  decidedly  improving  Chester  County  farmers, 
and  no  county  in  the  State  has  gone  ahead  of  Chester. 

The  memoir  from  which  you  have  furnished  ex- 
tracts, confirms  traditions,  which  the  writer  has  often 
heard,  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  after, 
the  original  productions  of  the  soil  about  West  Ches- 
ter had   been  exhausted — that   farms  in  the  region 
round,  now  cultivated  like  gardens  and  worth  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  to   two  hundred  dollars   per 
acre,  were  little  better  than  sand  fields,  scarce  worth 
cultivating — that  Philip  Price  was  among   the  first 
to  introduce  improvements  by  the  use  of  Lime  and 
Plaster,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  growing  of 
clover.     From  Osborn's  Hill,  one  mile  South  of  his 
old  homestead,  the  eye  takes  in  an  horizon  of  some 
ten  miles  diameter,  say  from  West  Chester  to  Chad's 
Ford,    which   presents  more    snug  farms,  improved 
nearer  as  they  should  be,  more  agricultural  thrift  and 
comfort,  than,  perhaps,  any  area  of  similar  extent 
in  this  country.     Many  of  them  are  enclosed  and  di- 
vided by  living  hedges.     All  have  substantial,  com- 
fortable  dwellings,   large   stone   barns,  neat    stone 
spring  houses — and   few  are  without  water  in  every 
field.     Within  this  horizon,  a  few  years  back,  there 
was  more  than  one  cultivator  who  had  his  hundred 
thousand  at  interest,  the  proceeds  of  tilling  the  soil 
with  his  own  hands  aided  by  his  sons,  trained   up  in 
the  way  in  which  they  should  go.  On  this  spot,  with 
such  well  informed  men  as  the  late  Judge  Hopkinson 
and  Judge  Baldwin  at  his  right  hand,  the  writer  has 
taken  this  survey,  gone  over  their  detail,  and  been  con- 
firmed by  these  close  observers  in  the  result  above 
above.     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  the  his- 
torical associations  vvhich  the  spot  calls  up,  it  being 
the  position  occupied  by  Lord  Howe  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  ;  Birmingham  meeting  house,  where  it 
commenced  being  in  full  sight,  and  the  hill  north  of 
Philip  Price's  being   the  place  at  which  the  British 
stopped  to  refresh,  before  the  battle. 
Among  those  who  knew  Philip  Price  long  and  in- 


timately, enjoyed  his  friendship  and  appreciated  his 
worth,  was  that  popular  Essayist,  Charles  Miner ;  a 
general  favorite  of  farmers  and  of  Friends ;  who  re- 
presented that  District  in  Congress  two  succeeding 
terms  with  marked  ability,  and  secured  the  abiding 
confidence   and    correspondence    of  John    Quincy 
Adams  and   Henry  Clay  while  they  lived,  as  he  had 
before  long  enjoyed  that  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  and  his 
compeers  whom  he  had  met  in  our  own  Legislative 
halls.     Mr.  Miner  was  one  of  the  most  active,  intel- 
ligent, and    efficient  promoters  of  the   Agricultural 
Society  of  which  Philip  Price  was  the  first  President, 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  Village  Record,  did 
much  for  the  good  cause.     Some  of  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Mease  which  appeared  there,  might  be  republished 
now,  with  profit.  The  first  beautiful  things  of  Bryant 
the  poet,  we  ever  saw  published  in  Pennsylvania,  an 
ode  prepared  for  an  agricultural  rejoicing,  which  has 
not  since  been  surpassed,  appeared  in  the  Record  in 
1820.     You  have  a  copy  of  this  ode. 

These  few  remarks  are  intended  as  introductory 
to  what  Charles  Miner  said  of  the  excellent  man 
(whose  memorial  by  his  son  has  recently  appeared,) 
when  he  died.         ****** 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Charles  Miner,  Esq.,  to 
Eli  K.  Price,  Esq.,  dated  March  4,  1837 : 

"  In  a  long  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  have  nev- 
er met  with  a  man  who  united  in  himself  so  many 
claims  to  esteem  and  love.  His  aspect  was  so  benig- 
nant, his  manner  and  address  were  so  mild  and  en- 
gaging, that  the  bosom  seemed  to  open  to  him  in 
confidence  before  he  spoke.  Then,  his  clear  mind, 
sound  understanding,and  benevolent  heart  commanded 
respect,  inspired  confidence,  and  enabled  him  to  do 
so  much  good  among  his  fellow  men. 

Extract  of  an  article  from  the  same  source  which 
appeared  in  the  Wyoming  Herald,  soon  after. 

"Philip  Price  was  descended  from  a  very  respec- 
table Welsh  family,  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Chester  county.  In  person  he  was  tall,  well  formed, 
of  excellent  though  not  robust  constitution.  Hia 
countenance  mild,  intelligent,  and  pleasing,  his  move- 
ments dignified  and  easy,  and  his  manners  and  address 
remarkably  bland  and  prepossessing.  The  mind  of  Mr. 
Price  was  well  informed,  his  judgment  clear  and 
strong,  united  to  an  intuitive  perception  of  character, 
and  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  right  and  proper  in 
all  matters  of  business.  Though  seeking  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  walks  of  public  life,  it  was  impossible  but 
such  a  man  should  have  extensive  influence  in  soci- 
ety. He  had.  And  as  duty  led  him,  it  was  his  pride 
(if  that  word  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  his 
name)  and  pleasure  to  exert  that  influence  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  Mr.  Price  was  among  the  earliest,  most  liberal, 
and  enlightened  of  those  who  broke  in  on  the  old  ex- 
hausting method  of  farming ;  and  took  the  lead  in 
introducing  plaster,  clover,  lime,  and  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  four  grand  pillars  of  improvement 
that  have  raised  and  sustain  Chester  county  as  one 
of  the  most  rich  and  productive  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.     No  one  had  more  influence  in  the  excellent 
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society  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  because  that  in- 
fluence was  ever  exercised  wisely  and  prudently,  in 
doing  good.  On  an  eminence,  in  a  most  romantic 
situation,  overlooking  the  fertile  hills  and  rich  mea- 
dows, along  the  Brandywine,  his  mansion  was  situa- 
ted, fronting  to  the  east  and  south ;  on  this  elevation, 
his  spirit  seemed  pure  as  the  air  he  breathed  ;  his 
mind  appeared  to  expand  with  his  expanded  vievv,and 
his  spirit  was  bright  as  beams  of  morning  sun. — 
Friendly  and  hospitable,  it  was  delightful  to  visit 
there  and  share  in  the  converse  of  himself  and  his 
amiable  and  intelligent  partner.  Afier  educating  his 
children  with  care,  and  seeing  all  of  them  happily 
settled,  and  most  of  them  near' him,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price,  impressed  with  its  great  importance,  and  ta- 
king a  parental  and  lively  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  rising  generation,  accepted  the  situation  of 
Superintendents  of  West-Town  School,  where  they 
remained  for  several  years. 

"  At  the  age  of  74,  having  spent  a  life  of  useful- 
ness and  virtuous  enjoyment — for  there  never  lived 
a  happier  man — surrounded  by  children  and  friends, 
amid  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  all  who  knew  him, 
the  good  man,  like  the  sun  in  a  mild  summer  evening, 
full  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  hope,  lost  to  our 
sight  but  not  extinguished,  sinks  calmly  and  sweetly 
to  rest." 


Sulphur  for  Grapes. — Robert  Sinclair,  Jr.,  Esq., 
writes  us  to  say,  that : 

"  The  flour  of  sulphui",  dredged  on  grape  vines, 
will  efi'ectually  prevent  mildew,  and  other  diseases, 
that  the  grape  is  liable  to.  The  dredging  should  be 
done  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  after  a  light  shower  of 
rain.  I  tested  the  above  fully,  and  have  annually 
healthy  vines,  and  good  crops  of  grapes.  The  sulphur 
is  also  an  excellent,  active  manure.  A  dry,  south- 
east exposure  is  best  for  grapes  ;  soil  deep,  well  ma- 
nured with  well  decomposed  manure,  bones,  fish, 
oyster-shells,  lime,  &c." 

He  thinks  also  that  the  disease  might  be  as  effectu- 
ally prevented  by  oil  of  vitroil,  (sulphuric  acid,)  say 
the  following  proportions,  sprinkled  on  the  vines,  viz  : 
t  water,  ^  acid. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Colts. — The.  breaking  of  a  colt  should  commence 
■before  he  is  twenty-four  hours  old.  Handle  him  fre- 
quently, make  a  pet  of  him.  Bridle  him  young,  and 
the  winter  when  he  is  two  years  old,  place  a  wagon 
saddle  on  his  back,  and  buckle  the  girt  loosely.  Take 
it  off  at  night,  and  after  doing  this  a  few  times,  add 
the  breeching,  and  pursue  this  course  with  all  parts 
of  the  harness,  until  the  whole  is  familiar  with  him. 
Then  add  the  whippletree,  and  while  a  careful  per- 
son leads  him,  hold  back  so  that  he  may  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  collar  or  breastplate  gradually.  If 
he  is  high  spirited,  so  much  the  better — if  you  do  not 
heat  him.  Be  resolute  and  firm  with  him,  but  not 
abusive. 


Hollyhocks  Coming  on  the  Stage. — The  Dahlia 
is  a  superb  flower,  and  is  rendered  more  desirable 
by  its  autumnal  season.    But  its  tender  roots  are  a 


great  drawback.  Were  it  a  hardy  perennial,  it 
would  far  exceed  in  floral  value  even  the  Pseonia. — 
Much  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  improve- 
ments in  the  Hollyhock,  which  is  likely  so  rival  the 
Dahlia,  with  addition  of  hardiness.  Semi-spherical 
flowers,  exceedingly  double,  with  closely  imbricated 
petals,  with  all  the  various  shades  of  deep  and  light 
rose,  salmon,  claret,  deep  crimson,  brilliant  red,  pure 
white,  &c.,  &c  ,  have  been  produced  so  closely  packed 
around  the  stem,  that  a  green  leaf  can  scarcely  peep 
between  them,  and  some  fine  varieties  have  grown 
nine  feet  high.  A  single  English  cultivator  has  an 
acre  of  his  nursery  devoted  to  them,  6000  being  in 
splendid  bloom  at  one  time. — Ex. 


To  Preserve  Girdled  Trees. — In  the  April  num- 
ber of  ihc  Farmer,  page  129,  J.  H.  L.,  of  East  Char- 
lemont,  Mass.,  inquires  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
know  how  to  preserve  trees  that  have  been  girdled. 
Toll  him  to  take  out  a  block  of  wood  extending  into 
the  bark  aljove  and  below  the  girdle,  and  take  from 
the  body  or  limb  of  another  tree  a  block  correspond- 
ing in  size  and  shape,  with  the  bark  on,  and  adjust 
it  in  the  place,  and  bind  it  there,  on  the  principle  of 
engrafting.  I  have  recommended  this  plan  before, 
nnd  it  has  proved  completely  successful. — C.  Mooue, 
Port  Clinton,  Michigan. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


DwAUF  Apples. — The  Genessee  Farmer  states, 
that  a  Dwarf  apple  tree,  seven  years  planted,  and  ten 
years  old,  the  tree  not  over  three  feet  high,  growing 
on  the  grounds  of  Aaron  Erickson  of  Rochester,  pro- 
duced a  Fall  Pippin  sixteen  inches  in  circumference 
and  weighing  twenty-six  ounces.  Two  or  three  oth- 
ers were  nearly  as  large.  Apples  grow  ratlicr  larger 
on  dwarfs  than  on  standards.  There  is  one  interest- 
ing question  in  connoxion  with  this  subject,  that  we 
would  liked  to  have  answered,  viz  :  x\t  what  price 
could  such  apples,  thus  grown  on  dwarfs,  be  afforded 
ber  bushel,  as  a  general  average  for  seasons  and  cul- 
tivation and  the  cost  of  a  crop  per  acre,  and  the  com- 
parative value  with  other  apples  in  market. — Alb. 
Cultivator. 


Pruning  in  Autumn. — The  late  S.  W.  Cole, 
who  strongly  reccommendcd  autumnal  pruning  for 
fruit  trees,  says,  "  Thirty-two  years  ago,  in  Septem- 
ber, we  cut  a  very  large  branch  from  an  apple  trer, 
on  account  of  an  injury  by  a  gale.  The  tree  was 
old,  and  it  hag  never  healed  over,  but  it  is  now 
sound,  and  almost  as  hard  as  liorn,  and  the  tree  per, 
fectly  hard  around  it.  A  few  years  before  and  afler, 
large  limbs  were  cut  from  the  same  tree  in  spring : 
and  where  they  were  cut  off  the  tree  has  rotted,  so 
that  a  quart  measure  may  be  put  in  the  cavity" — 
Alb.  Cultivator. 


GREEN  CROPS. 
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(Jreen  Crops  for  3Iaiiure. 

BY  JAMES  GOWEN,  MT.  AIRY,  I'lIILADELPHIA. 

A.  J.  Don'NiNG,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  On  the  score  of 
sound  practice  in  agriculture,  rather  than  of  courtesy 
to  me,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  re- 
lation to  the  strictures  in  your  last  number,  upon  my 
remarks  on  "  Green  Crops  as  a  manure."  I  do  not 
complain  that  you  took  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
anything  you  found  worthy  of  noting  in  my  Agricul- 
tural Address,  at  Lancaster,  being  well  aware  that  it 
was  perfectly  at  your  option  to  single  out  for  com- 
ment, Avhatever  you  might  deem  objectionable. — 
Acknowledging,  also,  that  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
every  one  should  concur  in  my  views,  upon  a  matter 
as  susceptible  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  the  con- 
diti  )n  of  farms  and  the  position  of  farmers  differ — 
tlio  circumstances  being  the  rule  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  or  propriety  of  turning  in  a  crop 
to  serve  as  manure. 

In  my  address,  in  which  the  turning  in  of  green 
crops  was  merely  incidental,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  special  cases,  justifying  a  resort  to  such 
manuring,  could  be  enumerated — I  could  but  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  broad  and  general  sense,  and 
from  a  long  and  close  observation  on  the  practice  of 
husbandry,  a  sense  of  duty  constrained  me  to  de- 
nounce the  custom  of  raising  crops  to  be  plowed  un- 
der, as  "  time  wasting  and  land  cheating."  No  one, 
not  even  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  can  have  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  vegetable  mold  than  I  have,  and  I  chal- 
lenge New  York,  or  any  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
shovr  better  sods  on  uplands,  after  having  yielded  for 
as  many  years,  heavy  crops  of  hay,  than  I  can  now 
show  upon  my  place  ;  and  may  safely  add,  that  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  man  who  would  rejoice  more  in  hav- 
ing such  a  sod  to  turn  under,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  break  it  up  ;  but  with  all  this  appreciation,  I 
would  not  rely  upon  it  to  bring  me  a  crop  of  grain, 
potatoes,  &c.,  without  the  addition  of  what  is  known 
among  farmers  as  "  barn-yard  manure,"  notwith- 
standing such  a  sod  would  be  richer  and  more  en- 
during than  the  "  scant  crops  of  partly  grown  clover, 
buckwheat,"  &c,  which  I  pointed  at  as  unworthy  the 
name  of  manure.  Had  these  fields  I  have  mown  for 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  been  laid  down  in  1833 
and  4,  with  only  clover  or  buckwheat,  and  the  like, 
turned  in,  would  they,  as  they  did,  have  yielded  forty 
to  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  as  first 
crops,  and  cut  ever  since  close  on  two  tons  of  fine 
hay,  on  an  average,  to  the  acre? 

Assuredly  not.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  at  farthest,  the  crop  of  clover  growing,  would 
l)e  required  to  turn  under,  to  serve  as  manure  for  a 
grain  or  some  other  crop,  involving  prematurely  the 
labor  of  breaking  up,  seeding,  tf'c;  and  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  character  of  the 
crops,  after  another  two  or  three  years  shift  under 
such  a  practice — I  allude  to  such  soils  as  we  culti- 
vate? It  was  in  view  of  this  system  that  I  said,  "in 
whatever  place  it  is  practiced,  however  strong  the 
land  may  be  at  the  start,  the  system,  if  persevered 
in.  must  inevitably  bring  the  land,  its  owners,  and 
the  country,  into  a  state  of  poverty.  No  good  hus- 
bandman would  think  of  pursuing  such  a  course." 

If  the  address  had  been  fairly  read,  its  general 
bearing  and  scope  properly  considered,  it  might,  per- 
haps, saved  you  and  others  from  drawing  the  infer- 
ence, that  I  held  clover  and  other  green  crops  worth- 
less as  fertilizers.  I  never  so  thought,  nor  did  I  in- 
tend to  be  so  understood.  I  knew  clover  would  in 
some  degree  serve  the  purpose  of  manure,  and  so 
would  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.,  &c.,  but  I 


knew  also  that  these,  as  clover,  would  be  costly  and 
but  indifferent  manures,  compared  to  barn  yard  ma- 
nures, peat,  and  putrescent  substances,  which  if  not 
used  to  enrich  the  land,  would  become  pestilential 
nuisances  ;  for  we  must  have  cattle  and  other  live 
stock — while  offal  and  other  offensive  matter  would 
be  constantly  accumulating.  Insisting,  as  I  did,  upon 
the  crops  going  to  the  barn,  to  be  put  to  their  proper 
use,  and  the  offensive  matters  applied,  as  they  should 
be,  to  the  land  ;  and  in  this,  who  shall  be  so  unthink- 
ing as  to  say,  I  was  wrong  ?  Moreover,  I  had  been 
grieved  to  perceive  a  germ  of  quackery  springing  up 
with  our  efforts  at  scientific  agriculture,  and  while  I 
attempted  to  awaken  the  good  farmers  of  Lancaster 
to  a  proper  spirit  of  improvement,  I  took  occasion, 
husbandman  like,  to  caution  them  against  nostrums 
and  humbug,  urging  a  chief  reliance  upon  the  cheap 
and  excellent  manures  so  easily  obtained  in  and 
about  their  barn  yard  and  premises. 

To  the  question  whether  I  have  seen  the  statement 
of  IMr.  More,  in  regard  to  his  premium  farm — I  an- 
swer that  I  have  ;  and,  instead  of  condemning  his 
practice,  have  simply  to  say,  that  had  I  been  in  his 
situation,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  resorted  to  the  same 
means,  he  had  recourse  to  for  the  improvement  of  his 
land.  But  did  Mr.  More  depend  solely  upon  the 
turning  in  of  green  crops,  pending  the  process  of 
renovating  it  ?  I  presume  he  used  other  manures, 
which  with  gypsum,  aided  in  restoring  his  farm  to 
good  condition.  But  this  case,  and  others  I  have 
heard  of,  do  not  affect  the  force  of  the  injunction 
against  a  persevering  system  of  turning  in  green 
crops  as  a  substitute  for  manure.  It  may  be  that  this 
very  land  that  Mr.  More  found  so  wretchedly  impov- 
erished, when  he  took  possession  of  it,  owed  much  of 
its  poverty  to  his  predecessor  having  followed  more 
closely  the  appliances  of  clover,  buckwheat,  &c.,  by 
way  of  manure  than  Mr.  More  did — one  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  and  that  is,  the  impoverishment  was 
not  owing  to  the  former  owner  or  tenant  having  been 
too  liberal  in  the  application  of  barn  yard  manure. 

Now  the  best  way  to  test  the  soundness  of  my 
views,  as  to  the  system  I  so  deprecated,  would  be,  for 
some  one  having  a  fiirm  in  such  good  condition  as 
Mr.  More's  is  now  found  to  be  in,  to  follow  the  green 
crops  thoroughly  for  five  years,  discarding  the  vulgar 
practice,  if  you  please,  of  husbanding  barn  yard  and 
stable  manure.  To  note  the  seasons  consumed  in 
raising  the  crops  to  be  turned  under,  to  produce  the 
"carbon,"  "oxygen,"  "nitrogen,"  &c., — the  simon 
pure  fertilizers  required  to  grow  the  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
potatoes,  c%c.,  &c.,  for  the  barn — to  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  the  crops  so  housed,  together 
with  the  sum  total  of  the  expenses  of  the  farm,  and 
then  to  exhibit  the  net  gain  in  the  "  yellow  boys  " 
that  are  now  jingled  in  "  Mr.  Gowen's  "  ears,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the  turning  in 
green  crops  instead  of  manure  ;  and  if  such  a  sys- 
tem, on  such  a  farm,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  leaves 
the  purse  well  filled  and  the  land  in  as  high  condition 
as  at  the  beginning,  I  shall  not  only  confess  that  I 
was  wrong,  but  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  of  half 
the  value  of  the  farm  to  the  husbandman  who  had 
worked  such  a  miracle. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  such  land,  aS 
this,  not  worn  out  land  that  I  had  in  view,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  my  remarks,  for  how  could  the 
land  be  brought  "  into  a  state  of  poverty,"  that  had 
not  been  rich,  but  in  poverty  already  ?  If,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, you  will  take,  the  trouble  to  again  glance  at  the 
address,  from  which  you  have  predicted  that  if  I  go 
on  at  the  rate  you  infer  I  am  going,  I  will,  as  you 
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say,  "  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  warmth  begotten 
by  sunshine,"  you  will  be  led  to  believe  at  least,  that 
I  am  in  but  little  danger  of  dealing  in  moonshine. 
Your  obedient  servant,  James  Gowen. 

Mount  Any,  Philadelphia,  July  19th,  1852. 

Remarks. — We  like  the  straight-forward  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gowen's  remarks,  and  lind  by  them,  that  in  the 
main  point  at  issue  we  are  entirely  agreed.  That  is 
to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Gowen  simply  wishes  to  affirm|that 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  value  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure for  keeping  a  farm  in  heart,  and  green  crops, 
we  say  Amen,  with  all  our  heart.  No  person  has  a 
firmer  faith  in  the  value  of  barn-yard  manure,  than 
ourself,  as  we  believe  that  with  plenty  of  it,  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  use  it,  one  might  smile,  even  at  the 
bottom  lands  of  the  west.  But,  as  Mr.  Gowen  will 
not  deny,  that  the  said  bottom  lands  are  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  in  America,  will  he  do  us  the  favor  to  ask 
himself  how  they  became  such  a  store  house  ef  fer- 
tility? By  the  deposit  and  decay  of  animal  remains? 
No.  By  the  annual  deposit  for  hundreds  of  years,  of 
vegetable  remains  ?  Assuredly.  Nature  has  been 
plowing  in  green  crops  every  year,  on  those  bottom 
lands,  till  they  are  most  undeniably  rich. 

So  far  we  think  Mr.  Gowen  will  agree  with  us — 
that  there  is  virtue  in  decaying  and  decayed  vegeta- 
tion buried  in  the  soil,  whether  in  the  shape  of  clo- 
ver fplowed  in  or  otherwise.  But  we  no  (v  suppose 
from  reading  his  remarks,  with  which  he  has  favored 
us,  in  the  above  communication,  that  we  have  proba- 
bly misapprehended  him  in  another  way.  Mr.  Gow- 
en is  not  only  a  good  practical  former,  but  an  excel- 
lent teacher  of  husbandry,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  States  south  of  it  he  notices  that  farmers  neglect 
their  barn  yard  manures  to  follow  the  new  fangled 
fancies  of  plowing  in  green  crops,  using  mineral  ma- 
nure, &c.  He  accordingly  tells  them  that  green  crops, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  not  worth  their  atten- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  permanent  en- 
richment of  their  lands  by  the  use  of  animal  manure. 
And  the  advice  is  the  best  of  advice.  We  look  upon 
barn  yard  manure  as  the  solid  bullion,  green  crops, 
gypsum,  lime,  &c.,  as  the  paper  currency  of  hus- 
bandry. But  in  many  parts,  we  were  going  to  say 
most  parts  of  the  country,  the  bullion  is  scarce — is 
only  to  be  had  in  very  limited  quantities — so  that  not 
a  half  or  third  of  the  farm  lands  can  be  well  ma- 
nured with  it.  In  such  a  condition  of  things  a  far- 
mer who  wishes  to  mend  his  land  and  not  lose  his 
profit,  will,  we  think,  occasionally  employ  the  paper 
currency  to  maintain  and  restore  the  credit  of  certain 
fields  that  would  come  to  a  beggared  condition,  if 
they  had  to  wait  for  the  bullion.  Barn  yard  manure, 
we  say,  with  Mr.  Gowen,  before  everything,|but  if  we 
can't  get  enough  of  it,thcn  we  must  not  despise  what 
the  experience  of  so  many  good  husbandmen  has 
proved  of  decided  benefit — grain  crops  plowed  in.  Ed. 
— UorticuUurist. 


To  Make  a  Horsg  Follow  You. — You  may  make 

a  horse  follow  you  in  ten  minutes.  Go  to  the  horse, 
rub  his  face,  jaw  and  chin,  leading  him  about,  saying 
to  him,  "  Come  along  ;"  a  constant  tone  is  necessary. 
By  taking  him  away  from  other  persons  and  horses, 
repeat  the  rubbing,  leading  and  stopping.  Sometimes 
turn  him  around  all  ways,  and  keeping  his  attention 
by  saying,  "  Come  along."  With  some  horses  it  is 
important  to  whisper  to  them,  as  it  hides  the  secret 
and  gentles  the  horse  ;  you  may  use  any  word  you 
please,  but  be  constant  in  your  tone  of  voice.  The 
same  will  cause  all  horses  to  follow  you. 


IMPROVED  SPANISH  MERINO  SHEEP. 

We  print  on  the  preceding  page  a  spirited  engrav- 
ing representing  the  Improved  Spanish  Merino  Sheep, 
recently  inported  by  S.  W.  Jewet,  Esq.,  of  Weymouth 
Vt.,  and  now  in  possession  of  Messrs.  II.  S.  Morse 
and  0.  F.  Holbaird,  where  they  justly  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  ah  who  behold  them.  Mr.  Jewett  is  well 
known  as  one  of  our  largest  importers  of  improved 
stock,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Continent  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  shipment  of  about  $15,000 
worth  of  his  last  year's  purchase,  which  we  trust  will 
prove  a  profitable  investment  for  him,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be  a  very  important  one  for  the  friends  of  im- 
provement in  sheep-breeding  throughout  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  improved  sheep  of  JMr.  Jewett's 
importation,  a  friend,  who  has  had  every  opportunity 
for  observing  them,  remarks: 

"We  wish  those  of  our  readers  who  have  any  taste 
for  fine  animals  could  visit  the  establishments  of  our 
friends,  II.  S.  Morse,  Esq.,  and  0.  F.  Ilolbaird,  Esq., 
at  Shelburne,  and  look  at  the  flocks  of  the  new  sheep 
recently  imported  from  France,  It  is  difficult  to 
make  those  who  have  not  seen  them  understand  the 
immense  disparity  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
sheep.  We  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  two  breeds, 
in  a  shed  where  the  common  sheep  and  the   French 

ones  occupied  two  divisions  in  sight  of  each  other. 

The  natives  made  a  sorry  show  indeed.  They  looked 
as  if  they  had  pastured  on  a  desert,  and  eaten  this- 
tles in  winter,  although  they  had  iiad  exactly  the 
same  care  and  feed  as  the  foreigners.  The  lambti  of 
the  French  breed,  three  months  old,  are  just  about 
as  large  and  heavy  as  a  fuUgroAvn  common  rsheep; 
and  then  the  wool — it  needs  to  be  seen  and  felt  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  They  are  mostly  covered 
thick  with  it,  above  and  below,  from  the  hoofs  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose.  There  is  no  waste  room  on  them ; 
and  as  one  stands  looking  at  them,  it  seems  by  no 
means  extravagant  to  suppose  they  can  bear  the 
enormous  fleeces  that  are  attributed  to  them.  Those 
we  saw  at  Mr.  Morse's  have  had  no  feed  except  grass 
and  hay  since  their  importation  in  August,  and  yet 
they  are  in  a  better  condition  than  any  common  sheep 
we  ever  saw  at  this  season.  They  are  moreover  ex- 
tremely prolific  and  seem  to  bear  this  climate  as  well 
as  the  natives. 

"We  know  very  well  that  the  truth  with  regard  to 
these  sheep  is  so  astonishing  as  to  raise  doubts  amnno- 
those  who  know  nothing  of  them;  but  we  feel  sure 
that  a  visit  to  them  will  remove  all  the  doubts  of  the 
skeptical.  After  looking  over  the  flocks,  and  com- 
paring their  stalwart  lambs  with  the  full-grown  sheep 
of  the  common  kind,  we  are  convin(;ed  that  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  new  breed  in  this  country 
will  work  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  wool-<Trowin<T 
business,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  muTton  ou^t 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Nor  did  we  wonder  that  the  proprietors  had 
refused  what  sounds  like  the  extravagant  price  of 
S")50  for  their  best  stock  sheep.  The  result  of  the 
enterprise,  whether  as  respects  the  value  of  the  im- 
portation or  the  success  of  the  importers,  is  nOw  no 
longer  problematical.  The  demand  fi)r  the  sheep  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  already  exceeds  the  supply. 

For  the  handsome  illustration  which  follows  this 
article,  and  for  the  article  itself,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Ph  ugh.  Loom,  and  Anvil,  a 
work  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 
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Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting-  of  'his  Society  was  held  in  the 
Chinese  Saloon,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  evening-, 
August  17th, — Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair. 

There  has  not  been  at  any  former  meeting  for  this 
month,  so  fine  a  display  of  fruits  as  on  this  occasion 
The  competition  was  unusually  spirited,  and  the  com- 
mittee for  awarding  premiums  seldom  have  had  their 
powers  of  discrimination  more  thoroughly  tested. — 
In  Grapes  there  were  some  ten  contributors,  who 
presented  such  specimens  as  have  rarely  graced  the 
tables  of  the  Society.  The  Black  Hamburg  variety 
was  in  tho  greatest  profusion,  and  the  White  Nice 
most  beautiful.  Of  Nectarines,  the  Red  Roman, 
Elruge,  New  White  and  Newington  varieties  were 
shown.  Of  Peaches  there  were  a  few  dishes,  one 
particularly  fine  of  Ward's — the  tree  raised  in  a  pot 
in  Mr.  Cope's  green-house.  The  dishes  of  Plums 
were  very  numerous  and  of  many  varieties;  among 
them  were  the  Reine  Claude,  Flushing  Gage,  Bing- 
ham Magnum  Bonum,  Gwash,  Washington,  Mira- 
belle.  Mammoth  and  oth  t  kinds.  The  table  of  Pears 
wasa  beuatiful  sight,  the  specimens  were  perfect  and 
in  great  variety.  The  Apples  in  most  instances  re- 
markably fine  and  of  many  kinds. 

This  exhibition  betokens  a  most  fruitful  season,  and 
is  the  harbinger  of  a  rich  display  next  month  at  the 
American  Pomological  Congress,  and  the  grand  au- 
tumnal of  the  Society,  both  of  which  will  occur  dur- 
ing the  week,  commencing  with  the  13th. 

The  collection  of  plants  shown  as  very  interesting. 

Peter  Mackenzie's  contained  very  many  choice 
Fuchias,  Gloxinias,  Geranium?,  Verbenas,  etc. 

Caleb  Cope's  had  several  recently  introduced  plants 
and  were  shown  for  the  first  time — Oldenlandia  Dep- 
pei,  Franciscea  Vilosa,  Gloxinia,  Madame  de  Som- 
breil  and  G.  Napoleon,  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
Russelia  Juncea,  Achimenes  Venusta  and  grandi- 
flora.  Also  a  cut  flower  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  the 
83d  from  the  same  plant,  and  seen  for  the  first  in  its 
second  stage  of  growth,  and  a  design  among  the 
flowers  ornamenting  the  same,  were  three  specimens 
of  the  Cereus  glaucus  {new),  and  beautiful  baskets 
of  exotic  and  indigenous  flowers.  In  John  Lambert's 
collection  were  fine  plants  of  Pentas  carnea,  Roses, 
Hydrangeas,  Acacias,  etc. 

Robert  Buist  exhibited  a  beautiful  flower  of  the 
Victoria  regia,  the  second  from  a  plant  raised  from 
seed  obtained  from  Caleb  Cope,  in  a  tank  erected 
expressly  for  that  object,  at  his  premises  at  Rosedale, 
Kingsessing. 

The  Designs,  Baskets  and  Boquets  were  hand- 
some and  very  creditable. 

The  Vegetable  tables  groaned  with  their  great 
weight — which  contained  specimens  of  the  finest 
growth,  exhibiting  much  skill  in  the  cultivators. 

A  new  variety  of  Salad  attracted  attention  from 
its  spotted  appearance,  called  '  Forelle  Kopf  Salat,^ 
The  Trout  Speckled  Salad  of  Austria,  raised  from 
seed  brought  from  Vienna,  on  the  open  ground,  by 
Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
Plants  in  Pots. — For  the  best  and  most  interesting 
to  Maurice  Finn,  gardener  to  John  Lambert.  Boquet 
Design — For  the  best,  to  Thos.  Meehan,  gardener  to 
C.  Cope ;  for  the  best  hand  Boquet,  to  H.  A.  Drccr's 
foreman ;  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  and  for 
the  best  basket  of  native  flowers,  to  Tiios.  Meehan. 
And  special  premiums  for  five  new  plants,  to  Thos. 
Meehan ;  and  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  German  as- 


ters, German  ten  week  stocks,  and  other  annuals, 
from  H.  A.  Dreer's  garden. 

Grapes — For  the  best  three  bunches  of  a  black 
variety,  (the  Black  Hamburg)  to  James  Meredith, 
gardener  to  J.  N.  Dickson  ;  for  the  second  best  to  A. 
J.  Smith,  gardener  at  Eden  Hall;  for  the  best  of  a 
white  variety,  (the  White  Nice)  to  A.  J.  Smith ;  for 
the  second  best  (White  Tokay)  to  William  Johns. — 
Nectarines — For  the  best  6  specimens  (the  Newing- 
ton) to  Matthew  Gardiner,  Alex.  Brown's  Gardener  ; 
for  the  second  best,  (the  Elruge)  to  the  same.  Plums 
— For  the  best  (Reine  Claude)  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith ; 
for  the  second  best  (Flushing  Gage)  to  Thos.  P. 
James.  Pears — For  the  best  eight  (Tyson)  to  Wm. 
Parry;  for  the  second  best  (Manning's  Elizabeth)  to 
H.  W.  S,  Cleveland.  Apples — For  the  best  half 
peck  (Early  Bough)  and  for  the  second  (the  Hagloe) 
to  John  Perkins. 

Vegetables — For  the  best  display  by  a  market  gar- 
dener, to  Anthony  Fclton,  Jr. ;  for  the  best  by  a  pri- 
vate gardener,  to  Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  R. 
Cornelius ;  for  the  second  best  to  Maurice  Finn,  gar- 
dener to  John  Lambert.  And  special  premiums  to 
Anthony  Felton  Jr..  for  a  display  of  Egg  Plants,  and 
to  Tlios.  Meghran  for  a  display  of  new  Corn  called 
"  Stowell's  evergreen  sugar  corn,"  being  remarkable 
in  size  and  represented  as  very  productive  and  supe- 
rior for  the  table. 

The  Committee  also  notice  with  pleasure,  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  new  variety  of  Sal- 
ad, called  the  speckled  salad  of  Austria,  grown  from 
seed  obtained  from  Vienna,  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton. 

The  Fruit  Committee  submitted  the  following  Re- 
ports of  objects  shown  to  them,  ad  interim  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORTS. 

Philadelphia,  Jnly  20,  1852. 

The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  present  in  an  ad 
interim  report,  some  notice  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  submitted  to  their  inspection  since  the  last  sta- 
ted meeting  of  the  Society. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  the  Moyamensing  Straw- 
berry, grown  by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Tage,  of  Burlington, 
N.  Jersey.  This  fine  Pennsylvania  strawberry  is  of 
a  dark  crimson  color,  quite  large  and  of  a  delicious 
flavor. 

A  basket  of  Hovey's  Seedling  Strawberry  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  from  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Hatch,  near 
Camden,  N.  Jersey. 

Two  boxes  of  Walker's  Seedling  Strawberry, 
from  the  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
a  new  deep  crimson  staminate  variety,  of  good  size 
and  of  great  excellence. 

A  basket  of  White  Bigarreau  Cherry,  in  great  per- 
fection, from  John  R.  Brinckle. 

Finely  grown  and  handsome  sp{>cimcns  of  seven 
varieties  of  Cherries,  from  Mr.  John  R.  Latimer,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  Among  these  was  the  Black 
Tartarian  of  great  size  and  excellent  flavor. 

A  box  of  very  large  Napolean  Bigarreau  Cherries 
from  Samuel  Ott,  of  Montgomery  county,  weighing 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each. 

From  A.  M.  Spangler,  of  Lancaster,  a  box  con- 
taining beautiful  specimens  of  the  Cumberland  Seed- 
ling Cherry,  and  of  a  large  Strawberry  that  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  J.  L.  Grosh,  near  Lancaster.  The 
box  was  directed  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  who 
unfortunately  was  absent  from  the  city  on  its  arrival, 
consequently  when  examined,  the  strawberries  were 
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not  in  a  condition  to  have  their  merits  properly  test- 
ed. But  the  cherries  were  in  good  condition  though 
rather  under  ripe.  The  Cuiiiherknd  Seedling  is  a 
new  native  Pennsylvania  cherry,  of  great  excellence, 
large  size,  purple  color,  obtuse,  heart  shaped,  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  slight  depression  at  the  apex; 
stem  I5  inches  long,  set  in  a  broad  open  depression. 

A  box  of  the  Triumph  of  Cumberland,  from  Mr. 
Cocklin,  of  York  county,  through  Mr.  Shaffer;  fully 
ripe  and  in  fine  condition,  a  Pennsylvania  cherry  of 
large  size  and  excellent  quality. 

A  box  oi  the  Conestoga  Cherry,  from  Mr.  Casper 
Hiller,  from  the  original  tree  in  Conestoga  township, 
Lancaster  county.  This  is  a  large,  firm  fleshed  pur- 
ple cherry  of  superior  quality,  weighing  a  fifth  of  an 
ounce,  and  said  to  be  an  uniform  and  abundant  bearer. 

Specimens  of  a  large  Raspberry  from  Dr.  J.  K. 
Mitchell.  This  raspberry  is  fully  equal  to  the  true 
Red  Antwerp  in  size  and  flavor,  and  closely  resem- 
blinsr  it  in  form.  It  is  an  accidental  Seedling  which 
sprung  up  at  the  country  seat  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  on  the 
Wissahickon,  where  no  raspberries  had  previously 
been  cultivated.  Though  entirely  unprotected,  Dr- 
M.  assured  us  that  it  has  withstood  the  two  last  win- 
ters, without  having  received  the  slightest  injury. — 
This  variety  we  have  named  the  Wissahickon,  and 
strongly  commend  it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  horti- 
culturists. 

Fine  specimens  both  of  the  tree  and  dwarf  Service 
berry  (Sorbus  domestica)  from  D.  C.  McCammon, 
and  grown  near  Middletown,  Dauphin  county. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  1852. 
To  the  President  of  the  Penna.   Horticultural  So- 
ciety : 

The  Fruit  Committee  report  that  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society,  specimens  of  the  following 
fruits  have  been  received  by  them : 

The  White  Juneating  and  several  other  Apples, 
from  Saml.  Ott. 

A  Seedling  Apricot  of  fair  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance, large  size  and  fine  flavor,  from  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lat- 
imer, of  Wilmington,  Dela.,  to  whom  we  are  also 
indebted  for  speciniens  of  a  pear  of  handsome  exte- 
rior and  good  size,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Moorpark  and  Musch  Musch  Apricots,  both  very 
fine, — some  of  the  former  weighing  two  and  three- 
qnarter  ounces, — from  Thos.  P.  James. 

Pears  supposed  to  be  Grisse  Bonne  of  pleasant  fla- 
vor, but  speedily  decays  at  the  core,  from  Mr.  E. 
Patnall,  jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Dela.  From  the  same 
gentleman,  the  Holden  Apricot,  a  valuable  Delaware 
Seedling,  though  not  so  large  and  fair  as  the  Moor- 
park, of  a  fairer  and  more  saccharine  flavor. 

The  Washington  and  two  imported  Plums  from 
France,  of  excellent  quality  and  good  size. 

Green  Chisel  Pears  from  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Cleavinger 
— fair  specimens. 

A  Seedling  Raspberry,  labelled  No.  7,  from  Mr. 
James  Powell,  of  large  size,  roundish  form,  light- 
yellow  color,  fine  flavor,  very  late  and  very  productive 
— the  branch  sent  Aug.  7th,  having  on  it  about  fifty 
ripe  and  green  berries. 

From  J.  Rutter,  West  Chester,  five  varieties  of 
Pears — the  Bloodgood,  fine  specimens;  Osband's 
Summer,  excellent;  Trimble,  too  far  gone  when  cut; 
and  a  small  pleasant  Seedling  Pear  from  the  prerai. 
6cs  of  Dr.  Darlington. 

Specimens  of  14  varieties  of  Pears  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Hancock, — Belle  d'dout,  English  Jargonelle 
or  Epargne,  French  Jargonelle,  Limon,  fine  quality, 


Bloodgood,  Rostiezer,  one  of  the  very  best  summer 
pears.  Manning's  Elizabctli,  excellent,  Windsor, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Early  Catharine,  Edward's 
Meadow,  Shenks,  Skinless  or  Poire  sans  peau,  and 
Julienne. 

Specimens  of  five  varieties  of  Apples  from  D.  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  Carlisle.  The  White  Queen,  Summer 
Queen,  Lancaster  Queen,  E.  Codlin  and  a  Seedling. 

The  Amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  as  proposed  at 
the  last  meeting  was  adopted,  providing  that  con- 
tributing members  shall  pay  only  a  pro-rata  propor- 
tion of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  Mr. 
Burnett  for  the  gift  of  2  vols,  for  the  library. 

The  following  appropriate  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved,  that  we  deeply  deplore  the  afflictive 
providence  which  involved,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Henry  Clay  and  the  tragical  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives,  the  removal  of  our  esteemed  fellow  member, 
A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  in  the  pride  of  man- 
hood, and  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  from  the 
scene  of  his  useful  and  honorable  exertions,  at  a  time 
when  his  services  were  so  universally  and  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  when  his  efforts  in  life  were  producing 
throughout  the  land,  the  beneficent  and  beautiful  re- 
sults for  which  he  had  so  long  labored,  and  over 
which  his  benevolent  spirit  would  have  so  generously 
rejoiced. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  as  a  National  bereave- 
ment and  affliction  the  loss  of  one  whose  powers  were 
so  diligently  and  successfully  dedicated  to  the  purest 
and  best  interests  of  his  race  and  his  country :  that 
the  deceased  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigorous 
intellect,  which  was  elevated  by  liberal  and  prac- 
tical cultivation,  and  directed  by  an   expanded  phil- 
anthropy and  a  glowing  love  of  nature,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  those  pursuits   connected  wit  rural  life  and 
rural  happiness  which,   while  they  contribute  to  the 
solid  power  and  prosperity  of  a  people,  refine  and  el- 
evate their  tastes  and  enjoyments  ;  that  the  country 
will  hold  in  grateful  and  enduring  remembrance  his 
valuable  and   popular  contributions  to   the  literature 
of  horticulture — his  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Land- 
scape Gardening — in  the  improvement  of  the  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  and  Cottage  Residen- 
ces, and  his  able  and  assiduous  labors  for  the  general 
advancement  of  Pomology  and  rural  economy  :  that 
his  efforts  in  these  branches  have   produced   an  im- 
provement which  is  perceptible  in  many  sections  of 
our   country  •  and  that  his  sudden  and  melancholy 
death  is  a  bereavement  which  will  be  long  and  deep- 
ly deplored  far  beyond  the   affectionate  and  afflicted 
circle  of  which  he  was  the  ornament  and  pride. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  los3  of  A.  J.  Downing  is  a 
national  calamity,  calling  for  an  appropriate  national 
commemoration,  we  cordially  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  President  of  the  American  Pomolgoical  Con- 
gress in  inviting  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  to  deliver  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  13th  proximo,  a  Eulogy  on  the  life,  character 
and  virtues  of  our  lamented  fellow  member. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  condole  with  his  be- 
reaved family  upon  this  afflictive  dispensation  of  an 
inscrutable  Providence ;  and  that  as  a  manifestation 
of  our  respect  and  sympathy,  the  Secretary  be  direct- 
ed to  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions.    On  motion,  adjourned. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
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Encouragement  to  Sheep  Breeders. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  noticed  in  your  last  No.  the 
long  list  of  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  State  So- 
ciety, for  cattle  of  almost  every  age  and  description,  I 
felt  very  much  discouraged  to  see  the  few  and  lovr 
ones  offered  for  sheep.  Now  my  opinion  is  that  the 
the  most  liberal  inducements  should  be  held  out  by 
the  Society,  for  the  improvement  of  that  kind  of  stock 
which  most  needs  improvement.  I  therefore  most 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  holding  out  more 
liberal  inducements  to  the  breeders  of  sheep.  Will 
not  all  the  lovers  of  good  mutton  say  so  ?  There  is 
no  country  that  surpasses  ours  in  the  quality  of  its 
beef.  At  the  first  Royal  Agricultural  meeting  at  Ox- 
ford in  1839,  I  saw  a  bullock  that  was  bred  and  fed 
in  our  Green  Mountain  region,  and  which  Avas  de- 
cidedly a  better  animal  than  any  bullock  exhibited 
there.  Now  for  a  bull  of  this  kind  we  are  offered  a 
premium  of  $15,  while  for  the  best  buck  of  any  breed 
we  are  offered  only  S6.  Let  any  candid  judge  view 
the  condition  of  our  stock  market  and  decide  which 
of  the  breeds,  cattle  or  sheep,  needs  improvement 
most. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  premiums  is  one 
of  the  grounds  of  my  complaints,  the  number  is 
another.  For  cattle  there  are  sixteen  premiums  of- 
fered (exclusive  of  six,  amounting  to  S46  for  fat  cat- 
tle) while  for  sheep  there  are  but  six.  Why  not  say 
$10  for  the  best  buck,  (which  is  the  premii'm offered  for 
any  kind  of  bull,)  $8  for  the  second  best,  and  $6  for 
the  best  yearling  buck. 

My  stock  of  Downs  cost  high  prices,  I  paid  John 
EUman  ?150  for  one  buck,  and  l?25  each  for  ewes, 
and  he  now  writes  me  that  he  has  lately  sold  ewes  at 
public  sale,  as  high  as  12^  guineas,  or  §02  5Q  each. 
I  generally  dispose  of  my  stock  to  those  who  exhibit 
them,  receive  the  premiums  lor  them,  and  for  aught 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  credit  too.  I  should  ve- 
ry much  like  to  see  the  system  adopted, when  fine  ani- 
mals are  exhibited,  of  making  known  the  names  of  the 
breeders  of  them;  and  I  believe  every  spirited  breed- 
er would  join  me  in  bringing  about  such  a  system. 
I  would  further  remark,  that  as  the  breeders  of  pure 
Southdown  sheep  in  the  United  States  "  are  few  and 
far  between,"  the  interests  of  those  few  might 
be  advanced  by  bringing  a  portion  of  their  stock  to- 
gether occasionally. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  such  a  list  of  premiums 
as  I  would  approve,  in  addition  to  the  three  that  I 
have  proposed.  I  would  add  for  the  best  buck  lamb, 
$4,  and  so  repeat  the  same  for  the  ewes,  for  the  best 
$10,  second  best  $S,  yearlings  $0,  and  lambs  .?4,  and 
for  the  best  wethers  $5.  Now  I  do  not  desire  that 
it  should  be  thought  that  the  sheep  breeders  are  any 
more  needy  than  the  breeders  of  any  other  kind  of 
stock ;  but  just  view  the  difference.     There  are  ?  110 


offered  for  each  of  the  two  first  named  breeds,  and 
$80  offered  for  the  most  inferior  breeds  ;  while  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  list  that  I  propose  for  the  best  breed 
of  sheep  only  amounts  to  $01.  I  am  a  great  admir- 
er of  good  stock  of  any  kind,  and  not  long  since  was 
induced  to  visit  some  of  the  best  herds  of  shorthorns 
in  England,  at  which  time  I  paid  Thos.  Bates  $525 
for  a  young  bull ;  but  since  that  time  experience  has 
somewhat  changed  my  opinion  of  the  practicability 
of  breeding  cattle  as  a  business,  to  advantage,  and  I 
am  now  prepared  to  give  it  as  my  decided  judgment, 
that  our  State  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep  than  of  cattle,  and  that  we  mifjht  and 
should  surpass  most  other  States  in  that  business,  as 
far  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky  surpasses  us  in  cattle.    ^ 

Joseph  Cope. 
West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

[We  regret  that  there  should  be  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  the  premium  list.  We  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  act- 
ed entirely  ivith  reference  to  what  they  conceived  the 
best  interests  of  all.  If  they  erred  in  judgment,  the 
error  was  one  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. — 
Have  patience  friend  Cope,  and  all  will  yet  be  right. 
In  a  few  years  we  shall  understand  these  matters 
better  than  now. — Ed. J 

M'orking  Stallions. 

Mr.  Editor  :— It  is  I  think,  a  well  established  fact 
that  American  horses,  instead  of  improving  in  char- 
acter, are  rather  degenerating.  This  is  certainly  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  every  lover  of  that  noble 
animal,  and  the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  becomes  an 
object  of  inquir3%  Without  pretending  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  defects  which  characterize  our  general 
system  of  breeding  horses,  permit  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  single  fact  which  I  cannot  but  think  exer- 
cises a  detrimental  influence.  I  allude  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  keeping  stallions  in  idleness  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
lively  and  spirited  at  the  conmienccment  of  the  sea- 
son for  mares.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  stallions  designed  for  service,  were 
kept  at  work  during  the  whole  of  the  year  except 
during  the  time  when  their  services  were  needed,  for 
mares  ;  that  wo  should  have  stronger  and  better 
hoi-scs  than  we  now  have.  An  idle  man's  offspring 
is  rarely  so  healthy  and  vigorous  as  the  offspring  of 
the  man  who  labors  industriously  day  by  day.  Why 
should  not  the  same  results  follow  idleness  in  the 
horse.  They  do.  In  the  selection  of  a  stallion,  next 
in  importance  to  good  ancestry  and  faultless  form,  is 
well  developed  muscular  action. — This  action  should 
be  the  result  not  merely  of  the  groom's  daily  triflin"- 
exercise,  but  of  steady  moderate  labor,  continued  as 
in  other  horses,  from  the  time  when  he  recovers  from 
the  effects  of  his  spring  service,  to  the  time  when  he 
shall  again^^be  wanted  for  similar  purposes.  If  good 
parentage  and  form  are  desirable  in  a  horse,  certain 
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ly  strong  muscles  are  none  the  less  so ;  and  if  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  sire  are  transmitted 
(even  in  a  partial  degree),  to  the  offspring,  is  it  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  such  measures  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  implant  those  good  qualities  in  the 
sire  ?  I  think  so,  and  fully  believe,  that  if  the  stal- 
lions intended  for  service,  were  worked  as  other  hor- 
ses, are,  or  rather  should  be,  we  should  soon  see  the 
result  in  the  more  muscular  forms  of  our  colts. 
Cumberland  Co.  E.  S.  Pratt. 


Seedling  Fruits. 


Mr.  Editor. — In  your  July  number,  you  request 
of  those  knowing  of  seedling  fruits  of  merit,  that 
they  make  them  known  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Farm  Journal.  There  are  several 
seedlings  of  merit  in  this  neighborhood,  some  of 
which  have  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
are  not  known  abroad.  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest I  offer  the  following: 

APPLES. 

Columbia, — Fruit  large,  roundish,  skin  smooth, 
yellowish  green  in  the  shade,  streaked  and  marbled 
with  yellow  and  red  in  the  sun,  stalk  medium  rather 
stout  and  deeply  inserted ;  calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
basin  ;  flesh  yellow,  tender,  with  a  very  rich,  peculiar 
flavor ;  ripe  in^October  and  November ;  a  profuse 
bearer  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Traders'  Fancy — Fruit  medium  roundish,  narrow- 
ing a  little  to  the  eye ;  skin  smooth,  almost  wholly 
red.  except  in  some  specimens  in  the  shade,  with  an 
occasional  bloted  of  russet ;  stalk  half  an  inch  in 
length,  deeply  inserted  ;  calyx  set  a  ribbed  basin  of 
moderate  depth  and  partially  closed  ;  flesh  tender, 
pale  yellow,  very  nearly  sweet ;  a  fine  keeper — April 
to  June  ;  The  trees  are  fine  growers  and  good 
bearers. 

PLUMS. 

Of  these  we  have  quite  a  number,  I  will,  however, 
describe  but. two. 

Shepler's  Facoritc — This  superb  looking  plum  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  early  plums  ;  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  all  soils  ;  bears  abundantly,  keeps 
well  when  taken  from  the  tree  gradually  ripening, 
fur  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  frequently  grows  larger 
thm  Goes  Golden  Drop  ;  branches  smooth  and  slen- 
der; fruit  of  large  size,  oval  with  a  faint  suture 
on  one  side  of  the  fruit;  skin  first  reddish,  but  be- 
coming reddish  purple  in  well  ripened  specimens, 
profusely  covered  with  a  white  bloom ;  stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  on  one  end  of  the  fruit ; 
flesh  pale  yellow,  juicy,  and,  when  at  full  maturity, 
rich,  sugary,  and  excellent ;  it  separates  freely  from 
the  very  long,  pointed  stone  ;  ripe  first  August. 

Spotted  Gage — Is  a  fruit  of  great  excellence,  and 
is  much  admired  ;  forms  an  upright  tree  of  thrifty 
growth,  young  branches,  downy  fruit,  rather  above 
medium  size,  roundish;  skin  beautifully  mottled  with 


greenish  yellow  and  red,  and  covered  with  a  thin, 
white  bloom,  tlirough  which  the  colors  appear  to  be 
blended  together  ;  stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender  in- 
serted in  a  narrow,  small  cavity ;  flesh  yellowish, 
juicy,  and  melting  with  a  sprightly,  vinous  flavor ; 
separates  freely  from  the  stone ;  ripe  last  of  August. 

CHERRIES. 

Early  May — A  variety  that  originated  here  about 
thirty  years  ago ;  fruit  rather  small,  about  as  large 
as  the  Bauman's  May,  ripening  at  the  same  time ; 
skin  deep  red  ;  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slen- 
der, set  in  a  moderate  hollow  ;  flesh  tender,  juicy, 
sweet ;  a  first-rate  variety,  equal  to  Bauman's  May. 

Lawrence  Red — This  cherry  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  of  this  county,  from  the  seed  of  the  Amer- 
can  Heart,  and  most  undoubtedly  is  the  par  excel- 
lence of  all  heart  cherries  ;  fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  heart-shaped  ;  skin  very  smooth  and  trans- 
parent, juice  colorless,)  of  a  soft  but  lively  red,mottled 
with  amber  in  the  shade  ;  stalk  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression  ;  fruit  borne  thickly  in  clusters ; 
flesh  very  tender  and  melting  with  a  luscious,  sweet 
flavor;  ripens  from  the  fifteenth  to  twenty-fifth  of 
June. 

lleis  Bigarreau — This  valuable  late  cherry  sprung 
up  on  the  farm  of  Mathias  Ileis,  in  this  county  ;  it  is 
purely  of  the  Bigarreau  class  ;  it  is  a  regular  and 
great  bearei",  and  is  quite  an  acquisition,  ripening 
Irom  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  the  cherry  season, 
and  hangs  for  along  time  after  ripening  without  rot- 
ting; fruit  large,  obtuse,  heart-shaped,  borne  in  clus- 
ters of  three  and  four  ;  stalk  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  set  in  a  pretty,  deep  broad,  hollow;  skin  pale 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  beautiful  blush 
cheek  ;  flesh  quite  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet  fla- 
vor ;  in  perfection  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of 
July. 

PEARS. 

Doney  Pear — This  fruit  was  originated  by  an  old 
lady,  by  the  name  of  Doney,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  tree  is  rather  short  jointed,  with  yel- 
lowish brown  wood,  is  a  moderate  grower  and  a  reg- 
ular bearer;  fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  turbinate, 
regularly  formed  ;  skin  smooth  and  fair,  clear,  bright 
yellow,  with  an^occasional  blush  on  the  sun  side  ; 
stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  pretty  stout,  inserted 
with  little  or  no  depression ;  calyx  small,  closed,  set 
in  a  basin  slightly  shnk  ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet, 
and  good  ;  ripens  first  half  of  July. 

Monongahela  Beiirre — (Wakefields) — This  very  ex- 
cellent pear  originated  here,  from  the  Seckel,  it  is 
much  larger  than  its  parent  and  equally  as  good  ; 
the  tree  is  hardy  and  forms  a  fine  compact  head, 
succeeds  well  on  the  quince — no  garden  should  be 
without  it ;  fruit  of  medium  size  obovate  ;  skin  a  fine 
golden  yellow,  with  a  blush  cheek ;  stalk  pretty 
stout,  an  inch  long  inserted,  even  with  the  surface 
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or  with  a  slight  depression  ;  calyx  small,  party  closed 

and  set  in  a  shallow  basin :  flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy, 
and  melting  with  a  peculiar,  rich,  sweet,  flavor,  and 
like  its  parent  ;  ripens  gradually  in  the  house  for  a 
month  or  more  ;  ripens  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September. 

PEACHES. 

Of  this  fruit  we  have  several  fine  seedlings,  some 
of  them  are  very  fine. 

Goe's  Golden  Mammoth — A  very  largo,  freestone, 
full  fleshed  peach,  worthy  of  general  cultivation ; 
ripe  in  September. 

Ball's  Yellow — As  large  as  George  the  Fourth,  and 
equally  as  good — free — ripe  first  half  of  September. 

Ball's  Claret — A  beautiful  cling,  of  first  quality, 
and  largest  size ;  this  is  one  of  the  best  clings  with 
which  I  am  acqainted  ;  ripe  first  half  of  September. 

D.  IIoxjGH  \Vakefield. 

Monongaliela  Nurseries,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


liancaster  County  Seedling  Fruit. 

Letter  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvauia 

Horiicidiural  Society. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  valued  favor  of  the  24th  inst., 
togethr,  with  the  box  of  fruit,  Avas  received  to-day. 

Please  accept  our  cordial  acknowledgments  for 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  again  examining  the 
beautiful  products  of  Lancaster.  There  is  something 
in  your  soil,  climate,  or  skill,  in  cultivation,  which 
gives  to  your  fruits  a  size  and  beauty  that  almost 
prevents  us  from  recognizing  familiar  kinds  when 
grown  in  your  region. 

The  four  specimens  of  Ilosen  Schenck  from  the 
premises  of  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Vondersmith,  are  noble 
specimens  of  this  Pennsylvania  pear.  Two  years 
ago,  we  received  the  same  variety,  without  a  name, 
from  Dr.  Eshleman,  (who  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  Pomolugy  in  Pennsylvania  ;)  we  were 
pleased  with  it,  and  called  it  the  "  Eshleman."  Being 
of  large  size,  buttery  consistence,  and  pleasant  flavor, 
it  should  be  extensively  disseminated.  Mr.  Huffy 
has  taken  a  colored  drawing  of  it. 

The  pears,  No.  2,  from  Jacob  Amwake,  Esq.,  and 
called  the  butter  pear,  there  must  be  some  mistake 
about.  They  are  evidently  identicjil  with  the  Hosen 
Sehenck  of  Judge  Vondersmith,  and  the  specimens 
are  equally  fine. 

"  The  pears,  No.  3,  Seedlings  from  John  L.  Wright, 
of  Columbia,"  not  being  in  the  box,  were  probably 
accidentally  left  out.  Could  you  not  yet  send  them 
to  us? 

The  six  fine  peaches  had  no  numbers  marked  on 
them,  or  on  the  papers  in  which  they  were  separately 
enveloped.  We  were,  therefore,  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them.  All,  liowever,  were  clings  of 
large  size  and  good  flavor. 

The  handsome  apples  from  your  garden  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  are  large  specimens  of  the  Maiden's 
Blush. 


The  Gen.  Hand  plum,  from  the  trees  of  Dr.  Parry, 
Jcaob  Price,  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  we  were  much  gra- 
tified at  seeing  again.  This  mammoth  Pennsylva- 
nia variety  is  larger  than  the  Washington,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  quality  and  appearance.  It  may 
be  distinguished,  however,  from  the  latter,  by  the 
Gen.  Hand  having  a  larger  stem.  Like  the  yellow 
Magnum  Bonum,  it  also  has  a  fleshy  ring  in  the  ca- 
vity where  the  stem  is  inserted. 

The  Bottle  Plum,  a  seedling  from  the  Gen.  Hand, 
is  a  strange  looking  and  unique  variety.  It  presents 
not  a  single  characteristic  of  its  parentage,  being  of 
a  red  color  and  of  a  long  pyriform  shape.  As  this 
plum  was  unripe,  we  should  be  happy  to  receive 
specimens  of  it  again  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  state 
of  maturity. 

The  four  other  varieties  of  seedling  plums  we  were 
pleased  with,  particularly  with  that  from  Messrs. 
John  Bear  and  John  Zimmerman's  No.  2,  especially 
those  specimens  of  the  latter  that  were  grown  by  3Ir. 
F.  W.  Beates. 

With  such  convincing  evidences  of  the  capabilities 
of  Lancaster  for  producing  fine  fruit,  we  sincerely 
hope  you  will  be  induced  to  send  a  strong  delegation, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  your  noble  specimens  to 
the  American  Pomological  Congress  which  will  as- 
semble in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  September, 
and  to  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  which  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  the  same  month. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  D.  Brinckle. 

A.  M.  S^anyler,  Esq. 


Reaping  Machines. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  present  onward  march  of 
science  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  agriculture 
claims  no  small  share  of  its  attention.  It  is  equally 
gratifying  to  see  what  cautious,  yet  steady  and  cer- 
tain application  the  farmer  makes,  (when  convinced 
of  their  utility,)  of  the  various  improvements  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  the  profit  of  his  occupation.  I  have 
been  induced  to  ask  a  place  in  your  columns  from  the 
fact  of  witnessing  with  what  rapidity  machinery  is 
made  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  farm  in  this  section 
of  Pennsylvania.  Last  year  ushered  in  the  use  of 
the  grain  drill,  which  was  found  to  be  of  great 
practical  utility  to  the  f\irmer,  in  the  regularity  and 
depth  of  sowing,  saving  of  seed,  prevention  of  winter 
kill,  and  in  various  other  ways  ;  and  this  year  we 
find  the  farmers  of  our  beautiful  valley  making  prac- 
tical use  of  the  grain-reaper  in  harvesting  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  Within  a  few  weeks  past  there  have 
been  introduced  into  our  valley,  and  put  in  successful 
operation  several  of  McCormick's  reapers,  which  meet 
the  full  expectation  of  the  farmers,  and  accomplish 
all  they  are  recommended  to  do.  It  is  to  the  latter 
article  of  machinery  that  I  now  wish  to  call  the  at" 
tentioQ  of  the  farmer.     And  it  would  be  well,  here  to 
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say,  that  I  am  not  any  way  personally  interested,  and 
do  not,  for  any  individual  interest,  attempt  to  urge 
upon  tlie  farmer  the  use  of  the  reaper.  Of  Hussey's, 
I  am  not  able  to  say  much,  as  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  its  operations,  although  I 
have  been  told  that  it  works  very  well.  Let  us  enter 
into  a  calculation  of  the  two  modes  of  harvesting 
•wheat,  i.  e.,  by  the  usual  operation  of  the  "man-pow- 
er-cradlo-reapcr  and  the  "  horse-power-grain-reaper." 
It  has  been  ascertained  here  that  "  McCormick's 
reaper"  by  the  day  and  with  4  horses  will  harvest 
20  acres  allowing  8  men  to  bind,  shock,  &c. 
Bythe  usual  mode  2men  willharvest2  acres  per  day; 
so  we  see  that  while  8  men  with  the  "  reaper"  will 
harvest  16  acres  in  one  day :  it  will  take  the  same 
number  of  men  2^  daj's  to  harvest  the  same  number 
of  acres,  in  the  usual  M-ay.  And  it  is  ?dmitted  that 
the  "  reaper"  saves  at  least  1  bushel  per  acre,  and 
many  think  11.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  put 
the  standard  atl  bushel  per  acre.  Now,  let  us  sum  it 
up,  and  see  on  which  side  the  gain  will  be  in  har- 
vesting 16  acres.  By  the  usual  mode  we  have  8 
hands  21  days  at  $1,25  each  day,  §25,00 

Board  of  8  hands  2}  days,  at  37i 

cents  each  daj,  7,50 

With  the  reaper  we  have,  $32,50 

8  hands  1  day,  at  §1,25  cents  each,  310,00 

Board  of  8  hands  1  day  at  STg  cts.  each,  3,00 

Use  of  team,  1,50 

Use  of  reaper,  1,00   15,50 


Add  1  bushel  per  acre  and  we  have, 


$17,00 
16,00 


The  sum  of  $33  gain  In  favor  the  reaper,  $33,00 

in  cutting  but  16  acres.  Does  this  not  look  surprising. 
But  who  that  will  give  it  a  fair  investigation,  will  not 
admit  the  fact  ?  Is  this  not  an  important  item  in 
the  expenses  of  the  farm,  and  worthy  the  careful  at- 
tention of  every  farmer?  Surely  it  is.  There  are 
many  instances  whore  the  grain  is  [very  heavy, 
or  lodged,  in  which  the  reaper  will  do  the  harvesting 
with  considerable  more  gain  than  above  quoted,  as 
it  will  cut  lodged  and  heavy  wheat  as  easy  as 
■wheat  that  will  yield  but  12  bushels  per  acre.  Con- 
sidering the  advantages  the  great  West  has  over  the 
Eastern  States,  in  the  richness  of  her  soil,  and  in  the 
increasing  facilities  for  transporting  her  products  to 
fill  our  eastern  markets,  thereby  crowding  out  in  a 
measure,  the  products  of  our  own  States,  and  dimin- 
ishing in  price  that  which  wo  arc  able  to  sell ;  would 
it  not  be  well  for  all  our  eastern  farmers,  in  order  to 
cope  with  this  great  competitor,  to  apply  the  use  of 
these,  and  all  other  machinery  that  will  in  any  way 
reduce  the  cost  of  raising,  and  bringing  to  market  the 
productions  of  the  farm.  The  application  of  labor, 
saving  machines  in  all  the  various  operations  of 
the  farm,  is  a  subject  that  demands  attention,  and 
one  that  is  sadly  neglected  by  the  great  mass  of  our 
farmers.  C.  M. 

Wyoming  Vallej,  Pa.,  July,  1852. 


The  Hoscn  Scbenck  Pear. 

Mr.  Editor: — Being  sorely  afBicted  with  the 
"  Pear  mania,"  and  a  little  "  craclced  "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  in  general,  is  sufficient  cause  for  my  de- 
lay in  asking  several  questions  touching  the  above 
subject,  that  interest  me  very  much. 

In  your  June  No.  appeared  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle, which  from  a  subsequent  communication  from 
your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Garber,  I  supposed 
from  him  ;  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Fruit  of  Lan- 
caster county  forty  years  ago,  he  mentions  the  But- 
ter Pear  and  a  "  Seedling  from  it  superior  to  its  por 
rent."  Now,  will  you  or  he  be  so  kind  as  to  give  a 
history  and  description  of  said  Seedling  ? 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Pear  mentioned  editori- 
ally in  the  July  No.  p.  98,  under  the  name  of  "Hosen 
Schenck,  than  which  none  is  earlier  or  finer?" — 
About  its  earliness  you  certainly  made  a  sliglit  mis- 
take ! 

I  have  been  acquainted  for  several  years  with  a 
very  good  butter  pear  which  I  supposed  a  seedling  of 
Lancaster  county,  and  as  I  first  procured  it  from  a 
tree  grown  by  a  person  of  my  own  name,  it  was  some 
time  so  called,  but  generally  enumerated  as  No.  9, 
Priv.  Cat.  This  season,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  in 
bearing  the  Hosen  Schenck,  and  find  them  identi- 
cal. I  wonder  very  much  if  the  seedling  in  Mr.  Gar- 
ber's  mind  is  not  also  identical? 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  investigate  this  matter, 
and  let  us  have  through  the  Farm  Journal  the  result. 

Downingtoivn,  Aug.  IZth,  1852.  J.  G.  E. 

[Mr.  Garber  has  promi-sed  to  answer  these  inqui- 
ries in  our  next.  We  were  slightly  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  ripening.  It  ripens  about  the 
latter  part  of  August.  In  regard  to  its  fine  quality, 
however,  we  think  we  were  right,  as  we  know  of  no 
pear,  unless  it  be  the  Bartlet  or  Seckel,  over  which 
we  would  not  unhesitatingly  give  it  the  preference.] 


Shelter  for  Stock  iu  Cold  Weather. 

Mr.  Editor: — Although  the  warmth  of  the  present 
season  almost  forbids  the  idea  of  writing,  and  more 
especially  of  writing  upon  the  subject  of  keeping  cat- 
tle comfortable  in  the  winter  season,  I  will  yet  at- 
tempt a  few  Ijnes,  detailing  my  experience  on  that 
subject. 

The  barn,  or  building  rather,  in  which  my  cattle 
for  a  number  of  years  were  sheltered,  (if  shelter  it 
could  be  called)  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
Expecting  from  year  to  year  to  be  able  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  one,  I  delayed  many  little  repairs,  which 
I  am  since  convinced  it  would  have  been  true  economy 
to  make  several  years  before.  I  know  the  animals 
suffered  much  from  cold,  and  to  compensate  for  their 
sufferings,  I  fed  them  well;  but  while  pursuing  the 
system  a  seeming  necessity  compelled  me  to  adopt,  I 
could  not  but  observe,  on  comparing  notes  with  my 
neighbors,   that   my  cattle  consumed  considerably 
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more  food  than  theirs,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
condition  was  not  only  no  better,  but  scarcely  as 
good.  I  attibuted  this  fact  to  any  other  but  the  right 
cause.  Knowing  that  some  animals  eat  more  than 
more  than  others,  without  improving  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, I  presumed  that  mine  were  of  this  lean,  hungry 
kind,  and  thus  dismissed  the  subject  from  my  mind. 

Feeling  somewhat  stronger  in  pocket  two  years 
since,  I  built  a  new  barn.  The  shelter  it  afforded 
my  cattle  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  bettor  than  the 
old  one.  The  feed  given  my  cattle  during  the  first 
winter  was  the  same  in  quality  and  quantity  as  that 
of  the  previous  winter;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  in  the  spring,  there  was  a  decided  improvement 
in  their  condition  over  that  of  the  preceding  spring. 
Last  winter  I  found  that  T  could  keep  them  on  at 
least  one  fourth  less  food  than  ever  before,  and  as  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  have  not  changed  their  natures, 
I  cannot  attribute  this  saving  of  food  to  any  other 
cause  than  to  the  comfortable  shelter  provided  for 
them  in  the  new  barn,  during  the  cold  weather. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  scientific  principles  upon 
which  this  change  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  aspir- 
ing to  no  prouder  disticton  than  that  of  a  plain  prac- 
tical farmer,  I  leave  scientific  explanations  to  those 
more  competent  than  myself,  being  content  to  record 
the  simple  fact  that  I  save  one  fourth  of  my  cattle's 
food  by  providing  them  with  comfortable  shelter  du- 
the  winter  season. 

Cedar  Farm,  Pa.  J.  Haddington. 


The  ?fext  Agricultural  Fair. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  looking  over  your  Farm  Journal 
I  see  that  the  next  Agricultural  Fair  is  to  be  held  in 
Lancaster,  a  place  as  suitable,  I  suppose,  as  could  be 
found,  being  a  fine  agricultural  district  and   easy  of 
access  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State.     But  my 
object  not  being  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  location,  you  will  permit  me  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  through  your  Farm  Journal, 
and  also  to  make   some  inquiry   about  some  state- 
ments that  I  have  heard ;  and  in  doing  so,  permit  me 
to  do    it  in  my   own  way.     The   first  hint  is,  we, 
country  folks,  are  opposed  to  imposition.     "We  do  not 
wish  to  be  invited  to  Lancaster  as  we  were  to  Harris- 
burg,  and   charged  treble  or  quadruple  for  lodging 
and  board.     I  think  if  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster 
wish  the  Fair  held  there,  they  should  certainly  see 
that  those  coming  from  a  distance  should  not  be  im- 
posed on,  unless  their  object  be  altogether  to  make 
money.     One  thing  is  certain — such  conduct  will  soon 
rid  you  of  a  portion  of  those  that  would  otherwise  at- 
tend.    I  do  not  think  it  right  for  men  to  subscribe 
largely  in  order  to  obtain  the  location,  and  then  take 
the  advantage  of  necessity  to  enrich  themselves  there- 

Again,  is  it  true  that  the  Society  gives  a  high' 
er  premium  for  a  goose  than  for  a  colt  ? 


port  here  is'^that  Mr.  Newcomer  received  a  higher 
premium  for  the  best  goose  than  Mr.  Brugh  did  for 
the  best  colt.  Both  of  these  men  are  from  Franklin 
county  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  which  I  can  scarcely  credit  , 
I  would  like  to  know  the  reason  it  is  not — it  should 
be  contradicted  ;  such  reports  being  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  Society  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  There  is 
nothing  of  a  worldly  nature  that  I  would  rather  sus- 
tain than  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  sustained  in  our  State  if  it  is 
carried  on  upon  liberal  principles  ;  but  if  not,  it  must 
sink.  The  sustontation  must  come  mainly  from  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  being  hard-fisted  they  do  not 
generally  deal  in  humbugs.  It  is  quite  probable  1 
will  be  at  the  next  Fair  with  a  good  number  of  my 
neighbors,  should  we  get  assurance  that  our  necessi- 
ty will  not  be  taken  advantage  of. 

«,  Samuel  Tuomsox. 

Scotland,  Franldia  co. 

In  our  last  we  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  that  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  their  visitors 
would  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster  during  the  holding  of  the  State  Fair. — 
We  have  had  repeated  assurances  that  such  will  be 
the  case  ;  so  that,  friend  Thomson,  we  hope  to  sec 
you  and  all  of  your  neighbors  with  you. 

In  regard  to  the  award  of  a  higher  premium  to 
Mr.  Newcomer  than  Mr.  Brugh,  a  reference  to  the 
published  "list  of  premiums  awarded"  proves  that  it 
is  incorrect.  The  premium  awarded  to  Mr.  Brugh 
was  given  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee, they,  under  the  published  regulations,  not  having 
it  in  their  power  to  designate  the  amount.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  first  Exhibition  were  necessarily 
imperfect.  Enlarged  experience  will  correct  these 
imperfections,  as  reference  to  the  premium  list  for 


the  coming  fair  will  show. 


Clifton. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  last  number  I  observe  you 
have  given  the  pedigree  of  the  Horse  Clifton,  (which 
took  the  premium  at  the  last  Agricultural  Exhibition) 
together  with  a  notice  of  one  of  his  colts,  a  two-year- 
ling, which  was  also  there  and  sold  by  the  owner  at 
the  time  for  $200,  which  colt  found  his  way  since  to 
Philadelphia,  and  changed   owners  at  8275. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  this  must  be  changed  so  far  as 
regards  the  sum  sold  for.  In  the  changes  made  with 
this  colt,  he  has  given  such  satisfixction  that  the 
present  owner  of  him  would  not  take  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  him — One  who  knows.     C. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  13,  1852. 

BccKS  County  Agricultural  Societt. — The  an- 
nual Exhibition  of  this  flourishing  Society  will  be 
held  at  Newtown,  September  29.    We  hope  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  this  exhibition  is  generally  one  of  the  best 
The  re- 1  held  in  Pennsvlvania. 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 


Ageuts. 

The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,  South  3d  St.,  principal  agent  for 
Philadelphia. 

W.  II.  Sfangleu,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Spaxgler,  Columl)ia,  Pa. 

Geo.  Bergner,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

II.  Miner,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Shryock,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

II.  M.  Rawlins,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Warfield,  York  Pa. 

and  of  Booksellers  generally. 

Unpaid  Subscriptions. — A  number  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  were  in  arrears  have  complied  with  the 
request  expressed  in  our  last,  for  which  they  have 
our  thanks.  There  are  still  a  few  left  from  whom  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear. 


JS@^"\Ve  have  been  compelled  to  omit  several  edi- 
torial articles  as  well  as  communications  in  the  pres- 
ent number.     They  will  appear  in  our  next. 


To  Correspondents — A  request. — Persons  send- 
ing in  communications  will  please  send  their  names 
with  them.  We  have  at  this  time  several  articles  on 
tile  without  signatures,  which  will  appear  so  soon 
as  the  names  of  the  writers  are  forwarded.  We  pre- 
fer that  correspondents  should  write  over  their  own 
names,but  when  this  is  not  desirb.e,  we  of  course  will 
comply  with  their  wishes;  but  we  must  know  the 
name  of  the  writer,  if  the  articles  are  to  appear  in 
tlie  Journal. 


Membership  in  the  State  Society. — For  the  in- 
formation of  such  persons  in  Lancaster  county,  as 
may  feel  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  State 
Society,  we  state  that  Geo,  II.  Bucher,  Esq.,  of 
llogestown,  Cumberland  county,  is  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  person  to  whom  application  for  membership 
should  be  made.  Jacob  Frantz,  Esq.,  of  Paradise, 
Lancaster  county,  is  the  Vice  President  for  this  Dis- 
trict and  as  such  is  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  fee 
of  membership.  All  that  is  required  on  the  part  of 
applicants,  is  the  payment  of  one  dollar  in  advance, 
with  the  name  of  the  applicant  and  his  Post  Office. 


The  Eagle  Plow.— Messrs.  Savery  &  Co.  of  Phila. 
have  sent  us  one  of  their  No.  3  Eagle  Plows,  the  val- 
ue of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of 
testing.  This  plow  is  one  the  most  graceful  (if  we 
are  allowed  the  term)  implements  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  9-/;77;^-hand  plow, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  general  favorite.  A 
full  description  of  the  implement  is  now  on  our  files, 
but  has  been  unavoidably  crowded  out.  We  will 
put  it  in  our  next. 


State  Fairs,  1853. 

New  York,  at  Utica,  Sept.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Ohio,  at  Cleveland,  Sept.  15,  16,  17. 

Michigan,  at  Detroit,  Sept.  22,  23,  24. 

Canada  West,  at  Toronto,  Sept.  21  to  24. 

Vermont,  at  Rutland,  Sept.  1,  2,  3. 

Pennsylvania,  at  Lancaster,  Oct.  20,  21,  22. 

Wisconsin,  at  Mihvaukie,  Oct.  6,  7,  8. 

New  Hampshire,  at  ]Meredith  Bridge,  Oct.  G,  7,  8. 

Georgia,  Oct,  18  to  23. 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore,   Oct.  26,  27,  28,  29. 

American  Pomological  Congress,  at  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  13. 

American  Institute,  at  New  York,  Oct.  5. 

American  Institute,  Exhibition  of  Stock,  Oct.  19, 
20,  21. 

Rhode  Island  Society  of  Improvement,  at  Provi- 
dence, Sept.  15,  16,  17. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
their  24th  grand  autumnal  Exhibition  in  the  Museum 
building.  Ninth,  below  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  15,  16,  17. 

Mr.  Gowen's  Defence. — In  another  part  of  this 
month's  Journal  will  be  found  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gow- 
cn  to  some  strictures  by  the  late  Editor  of  the  "  Hor- 
ticulturist," on  the  subject  of  turning  in  green  crops 
as  a  manure.  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  G.  in  his 
address  before  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural 
Society,  last  winter  in  relation  to  green  cropping,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  communications  in 
the  Farm  Journal,  in  all  of  which  opposite  grounds 
are  taken.  In  the  article  which  we  have  copied, '"l^it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  G.  contends  that  a  fair  and  im- 
partial reading  of  his  address  will  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  he  is  opposed  to  green  cropping  under 
all  circumstances.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  his  views, 
we  cheerfully  give  the  article  itself,  as  well  as  the 
remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Horticulturist,"  a 
place. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. — The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
met  at  Lancaster,  on  the  19th  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  site  selected  for  the  Exhibition. — 
The  Committee  was  unanimous  in  its  expression  in 
regard  to  the  admirable  adaptedness  of  the  ground. 
After  consulting  with  the  Committee  of  Managers  of 
the  Lancaster  Co.  Society,  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  enclosure,  and  appointing  the  following 
Committees,  the  board  adjourned: 

Messrs.  David  W.  Patterson,  Benjamin  Eshleman, 
John  Miller,  Jacob  B.  Gauffer,  of  Lancaster  county, 
a  Committee  on  behalf  of  said  Society,  to  confer  with 
a  Committee  of  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural 
Society  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  State  Fair.  Messrs.  James  Evans,  Jacob  Frantz, 
Christian  B.  Herr,  Lightner  Sharp  and  Joseph  Ko- 
nigmacher  are  the  last-named  Committee. 


Sale  of  Valuable  Real  Estate. — If  any  of  our 
readers  wish  to  purchase  superior  property,  we  ad- 
vise them  to  take  a  look  at  the  superior  farms  offered 
for  sale  by  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  S.  Haldeman  in  this 
months  Journal.  They  are  most  desirable  properties, 
and  as  such  worthy  the  attention  of  capitalists  and 
others. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    S.    P.    CHAPMAN'S    SHORT- 
HORN nui.t. 

S.  p.  Chapman's  Short-Horn  Bnll  '' Ilalton/' 
awarded  the  first  prize  b}-  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  llochester,  in  1851,  in  chiss  of 
"Foreign  Stock;"  being  then  owned  and  exhibited  by 
the  Hon.  Adam  Ferguson,  of  AVoodhill,  Watordown, 
C.  W. 

To  the  Editors  of  the   Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  An- 
vil: 

In  presenting  you  and  your  readers  with  a  portrait 
of  "llalton,"  allow  me  to  give  also  his  pedigree. 

His  color  is  a  beautiful  red  roan.  He  was  bred  by 
Geo.  Yail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.;  calved  2()th  August, 
1847  ;  got  by  Meteor,  104  ;  dam  [Lady  Barrington 
iii.]  by  Cleveland  Lad  (3,407);  grand  dam  [Lady 
Barrington,  ii.]  by  Belvidere  (1,70G);  gr.  g.  d.  [Lady 
Barrington]  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Mason's  llerdman  (304); 
gr.  gr.  g.  d.  [Young  Alicia]  by  Wonderful  (700) ;  gr. 
gr.  gr.  g.  d.  [Old  Alicia]  by  Alfred  (23);  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  g.  d.  by  Young  Favorite,  son  of  Favorite  (252). 

Meteor,  the  sire  of  Halton,  was  by  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, 55  (3, G54);  dam  [Duchess]  by  Mr.  Bates' 
celebrated  Duchess,  prize  bull,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland (1,940),  &c.  &c. 

Lady  Barrington  iii.,  Duchess,  and  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, were  bred  by  the  late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of 
Kirklevington,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  imported  by 
Mr.  Vail.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Halton  is 
descended  directly  from  the  justly  celebrated  Bates 
Stock. 

Speaking  of  the  Barrington  family,  Mr.  Robert 
Bell,  the  friend  and  tenant  of  the  late  Thos.  Bates, 
Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vail,  of  July  31st,  1851,  re- 
marks: "I  h«ve  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is 
not  a  better  tribe  of  cattle  in  England  than  the  Bar- 
ringtons.  I  have  had  several  applications  for  the 
old  cow  [Lady  Barrington]  lately,  although  she  is 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old;  but  I  would  not  sell 
her,  intending  to  keep  her  as  long  as  she  will  breed. 
....  I  have  now  a  heifer,  from  a  daughter  of  your 
Lady  Barrington  iii.,  by  fourth  Duke  of  York,  [the 
sire  of  Mr.  Vail's  imported  heifer,  "Yarm  Lass,"  S. 
P.  C]  not  yet  a  year  old,  for  which  I  would  not  take 
less  than  100  guineas  ($500).  The  reason  why  I 
think  so  much  of  the  Barringtons  is,  theji  haveplenty 
of  hair,  are  good  handlers,  and  most  excellent  milkers, 
qualities  that  many  short-horns  do  not  possess."  Mr. 
Vail,  in  a  letter  to  me  of  the  19th  August,  1851,  fol- 
lows this  extract  by  saying:  "I  have  now  four  cows 
and  heifers  of  this  tribe.  My  three  which  give  milk 
are  all  good  milkers,  which  corresponds  with  what 
Mr.  Bell  says  about  this  family  of  short-horns.\ 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  P.  Chapman. 
Mt.  Pleasant   Farm,  Clockville,   Madison    County, 
N.  Y.,  May,  1852. 


FRUIT&ORNAMENTAL TREES  &  SHRUBBERY 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  present  fall,  at  their 
Nursery,  Garden   &  Green-house   Estal)lishment,    West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  large  ami  select  assortment  of  the  ditTer- 
"'.^h —    ent  kinds  of  FRUIT  TREES  which  they  offer  by  whole- 
sale or  retail,  at  reasonable  prices,  viz:  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,   Apricots,  Nectarines,    Figs,  Filberts,  Bnglish 
Walnuts,  Strawberries,   Raspberries,  Gooseberries,   Currants   in 
great  variety.  Quinces,  Almonds,  hardy  and  tender  Grape  Vines. 
Also  a  fine  collection  of  Dwarf  Pearson  Quince  adapted  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  and  embracing  some  25  or  30  varieties.    Some  of 
them  now  in  fruit. 

Also  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  growth,  of  all  the  most  desiiable  Uiiids  for  our  cli- 
mate. Norway  Firs,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine, 
Lebanon  and  Deodar  Cedars,  Cryptomeria,  Japonica,  Chili  Pine, 
Himalayan  Spruce,  several  varieties  of  Box,  Arbor  Vita,  Hollies, 
nine  varieties  of  Junipers,  English  and  Irish  Yew.  Also  a  large 
collection  of;  hardy  roses  and  greenhouse  plants.  Bulbous  roots. 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  imported  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  em- 
bracing 40  varieties,  imported  the  present  season.  English  double 
Holly-hocks,  very  choice  chrysanthemums,  &c.,  together  with  all 
other  articles  usually  found  in  similar  well  conducted  establish- 
ments. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  ettended  to,  and  trees  and  plants  care- 
fully packed,  and  forwarded  as  directed.  Catalogues  furnished ou 
application.  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co. 

Sept.  Nursery,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FINE  SHANGHAE  FOWLS. 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  furnish  fine  fowls  and  chickens 
of  the  realShaiighae  breed,  from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Dr.  Jas. 
McCliutock,  of  Philadelphia,  at  reasonable  prices 

Sept.-4ms]  FRS.  A.  THOiVIAS,  Columbia, 

Lancaster  co.,  Pa 


FOR  SALE. 

Improved  Short  Horn  and  Alderney  cattle  of  different  ages,  the 
greater  part  of  them  bred  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  P.  Remington, 
Esq.  Manyof  the  Sliort  Horns  are  descendants  of  the  herd  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  England,  justly  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  scientific  breeders  of  the  age. 

The  Alderneys  are  from  the  best  imported  stock.  The  cows  of 
that  breed  are  unrivalled  as  rich  milkers. 

Apply  to  AARON  CLEMENT,  agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale 


of  improved  stock, 
Sept.  1852. 


&c.,  Cedar  at.,  above  9th  st., Philadelphia. 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLVVANGER  &  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  a.tention  of  Nur- 
serymen, dealers  and  planters  to  the  immense  stock  of  Trees  now 
on  their  grounds  embracing  Fruit  Trees  of  every  description,  viz: 
Standard  Apples.  Pears,  Plnms,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &;c  ,  on  free 

stocks  for  Orchards — vigorous  and  well  formed. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees,  on  quince  stocks,  abount  100,- 
000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can  be  so  worked,  2  years 
old,  trees  low  branched, vig:orous  and  beautiful. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Cherries,  on  mahaleb  stocks,  fine  one,  two 

and  tree  year  old  trees  ;  well  branched  and  finely  formed. 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  on  paradise  and  doucain  stocks,  beautiful  2 
year  old  trees  with  heads,  for  immediate  bearing;  besides  vigor- 
ous yearlings. 
Gooseberries,  large  Lancashire  sorts,  strong  plants  for  immediate 

bearing. 
Currants,  including  the   Cherry,  Victoria,  White  Grape  and  many 

other  new  and  fine  sorts.    See  our  catalogue. 
Raspberries,  the  new  large  fruited  monthly,  Fastolf,  &c.,  &c.     A 

complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varieties. 
Grapes,  hardy  native  sorts,  such  as  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton, 
strong  2  and  3  year  old  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  for  vineries, 
strong  thrifty  plants  in  pots. 
Strawberries  of  all  desirable  varieties.    Rhubarb,  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  all  other  fruits  cultivated. 
The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal  supervi- 
sion.    The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy :  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  no 
Nursery  collection  can  offer  a  stronger  guarantee  to  purchasers  in 
this  respect.     The  stock   is  all   grown  on  new  fresh  soil,  and  is 
healthy,  well  manured  and  hardy.    We  ask  purchasers  to  exam- 
ine it. 

ORNAMENTAL.— Large  trees  for  streets,  paiks,  &c.    Such  as 
horse  chesnuts,  silver  maples,  snowy  abeles,  mountain  ash,  elms 
and  tulip  trees,  in  large  quanties,  cheap. 
Rake  Ornamental  Lawn  Trees,  embracing  the  most  novel,  re- 
markable and  beautiful  trees,  and   shrubs,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate,  for  particulars  we 
refer  to  the  descriptive  catalogue. 
Roses.— One  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  country,  includingthe 
newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected  by  us  last  summer 
in  person. 
Bulbous  Roots,  imported  annually  from  Holland,  can  be  supplied 

after  1st  Sept. 
Dahlias.     The  new  English  and  French   prize  varieties  of  1851, 
besides  fine  older  ones. 

All  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  Canada  or  California.  Orders  strictly  complied  with 
in  every  particular.  The  following  catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  all 
who  apply  and  enclose  stamps  to  cover  postage  which  must  be 
prepaid. 

No.  1. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 

No.  2. —  "  "  Ornamental  Trees,  Shi ubs,  &c. 

No.  3.— A   catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchias,  Chrysanthemums  and 

budding  plants. 
No.  4.— A  wholesale  catalogue,  for  Nurserymen  and  others,  who 

wish  to  purchase  largely. 
Postage  on  Nos.  1  <fe  2— 5o0  miles  or  under  3  cts;  500  to  1500  m.  Bets. 
"    3  &  4—500        "           "     1  "      "         "         2  •' 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
Sept.  1, 1852. Rochester.  N.Y. 

SHANGHAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For   Sale. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  & 
Shanghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  at  fair  prices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

PHILIP  HUNT, 

West  Phila.,  Chesaut  St.,  2ud  door  West  of  Pub.  School  House 
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VALUABLE  REAL  ESTATE  AT  PUBLIC  SALE. 

On  TUESDAY,  the  5th day  of  Oetober  next,  1852. 
The  undersigned  will  offer  at  public  sale,  upon  the 
premises  of  No.  1,  the  whole  of  his  valuable  real  es- 
tate, situated  in  Conoytwp.,  Lancaster  county,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bainbridge,  as  follows,  viz; 

No.  1,  Consisting  of  about  241  ACRES,  more  or 
less,  of  superior  limestone  land,  under  good  fences 
and  the  best  of  cultivation,  13,000  bushels  of  lime 
having  been  put  upon  the  fields  within  the  last  six 
years.  The  improvements  are  three  good  DWELL- 
ING HOUSES.  Two  large  barns,  (one  of  them  new) 
and  the  usual  number  of  .ut-buildings.  The  "Wood- 
land comprises  about  25  Acres.  This  property  ad- 
joins the  Susquehanna  River,  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
and  the  Rail  Road  leading  from  Columbia  to  Middle- 
town  and  Harrisburg,  directly  upon  which  are  two 
of  the  best  Limestone  Quarries  in  the  State,  with  6 
Kilns,  capable  of  burning  from  15,000  to  20,000  bu. 
of  lime  per  month,  together  with  a  new  Dwelling 
House,  shedding,  and  all  necessary  fixtures  for  load- 
ing boats  in  the  Canal.  If  desirable  about  100  Acres 
will  be  sold  separate  with  the  Buildings  and  Barn 
now  occupied  by  James  McClure,  as  a  tenant.  The 
balance,  including  the  Quarries  and  Lime  Kilns,  two 
Tenant  Houses,  and  a  new  Barn,  will  be  sold  with 
the  Stone  Mansion  House,  as  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  an  Island,  containing  about  87^  ACRES, 
situated  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  directly  opposite 
the  town  of  Bainbridge,  which  is  under  good  fence 
and  cultivation.  The  improvements  are  a  good, 
large  Barn,  New  Tenant  House,  new  and  commodi- 
ous Tobacco  Shed,  and  other  out-buildings. 

No.  3  is  a  Lot  of  Ground  in  the  Borough  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  upon  which  are  erected  a  large  two-story 
Brick  Dwelling  House,  stabling,  &c.,  &.  This  prop- 
erty is  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Henry  Greenawalt, 
who  will  give  any  further  information  required. — 
Persons  desirous  of  viewing  the  above  properties 
will  please  call  upon  the  subscriber. 

Sale  to  commence  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  upon  the 
premises  of  No.  1,  when  terms  will  be  made  known. 

JOHN  IIALDEMAN. 
Also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  I  will  offer  for 
sale  part  of  my  property,  adjoining  the  above  No.  1, 
containing  about  150  ACRES.  This  farm  is  under 
good  fences  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  has  a 
valuable  young  Orchard  (just  coming  into  full  bear- 
ing), a  good  proportion  of  Timber  Land,  great  quan- 
tities of  Locust,  and  several  Limestone  Quarries. — 
The  improvements  are  a  two-story  Dwelling  HOUSE, 
bai'n,  grain-house,  and  the  number  of  out-builnings 
required  upon  a  farm.  This  Tract  is  also  adjoining 
the  Sus((uehanna  River  Canal  and  Rail  Road,  and 
the  well  known  Locust  Grove,  Grist  Mill,  and  Dis- 
tillery, (forming  a  market  at  your  door)  as  well  as 
the  Mansion  residence  of  the  subscriber,  who  will  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  give  further  information  and 
particulars.     The  terms  will  be  of  the  easiest  descrip- 

tion. CYRUS  S.  IIALDEMAN. 

BUILDING  HARDAVARE  AND  TOOL  STORE 
EXCLUSIVELY. 
The  largest  and  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  United    States.     WM.  M.  M'CLURE  &  «R0., 
No.  287  Market  Street,  above  7th,   Philadelphia.— 
Manufacturers'  Depot  for  locks  of  all  kinds,  warran- 
ted quality  ;  Premium  Porcelain  Knobs,  over  GO  pat- 
terns ;  Silver  Plated  Hinges,  &c.,  with  the  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  all  the  modern  patterns  in  this  line. 
Builders  and  dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine 
our  stock.     J8@°  Catalogues  sent  by  mail  if  directed. 
J8^"  Hot  Air  Registers  and  Ventilators  at  Factory 
Prices.  [Sept.  1852 — 5m-6 


PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES,  BULBS,  P.EON- 
lES,  &c. 
WM.  K.  PRINCE,  <t  CO.,  Linnjcan  Gardens  and 
Nurseries,  Flushing,  offer  the  following  Strawberries, 
which  have  been  selected  from  all  the  varieties  at 
present  known,  the  others  having  been  rejected,  and 
all  these  arc  described  in  their  Supplement  Catalogue 
of  1852. 

Le  Baron,  large,  productive,  and  highest  flavor  of 
of  all,  $2  per  dozen. 

Monstrous  Swainstone,  very  large,  delicious  flavor, 
$1  per  dozen. 

Maximus  Swainstone,  very  large,  high  flavor,  ?1 
per  dozen. 

Charlotte,  large,  delicious,  sprightly  flavor,  pro- 
ductive, 50  cts.  poi"  dozen. 

Superlative,  spicy,  rich  flavor,  a  productive  seed- 
ling of  Burr's  new'Pine,  SI, 50  per  dozen. 

Coronation,  very  large,  very  productive,  seedling 
of  large  Early  Scarlet,  double  in  size,  and  thrice  as 
productive,  §^2  der  dozen. 

Primate,  large,  deep  scarlet,  productive,  SI  per  doz. 
Champion,  very  large,  scarlet,  oblong  cone,  §2  per 
dozen. 

Twice-bearing  Swainstone,  a  second  crop  in  Sep- 
tember very  productive,  SI  per  dozen. 

Sylphide,  very  large,  light  scarlet,  beautiful,  excel- 
lent, !!5l  per  dozen. 

N.  B.  We  guarantee  the  above  12  varieties  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  dozen  that  can  be  produced, 
and  the  first  four  are  superior  to  Burr's  new  Pine. 
The  following,  $1  per  dozen,  except  where  priced 
otherwise : 

Crimson  Pine,  conical,  sweet,  rich,  very  productive. 
Cluster  Hudson,  conical,  scarlet,  very  jjroduc-tive. 
Cornucopia,  large,  good  flavor,  productive,  50  cts. 
per  dozen. 

Profuse  Scarlet,  like  Early  Scarlet,  but  produces 
double,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Primordian,  beautiful  Scarlet,  productive,  not  high 
flavor,  37  cts.  per  dozen. 

Tivoli  Scarlet,  very  large,  beautiful  estimable,  very 
productive. 

Unique  Scarlet,  light  scarlet,  rich  flavor,  moderate 
bearer,  37  cts.  per  dozon. 

Lodoisk,  scarlet,  excellent  flavor,  productive. 
Spiral,   elongated   cone,  usually  produces  second 
crop  in  September. 

Yictorine,  large,  fine  flavor,  very  productive. 
l)ido,  very  large,  rich  flavor,  productive. 
Iphigenia,  large,  fine  flavor,  productive. _ 
Sylvestris,  scarlet,  conical,  very  productive. 
Campagnia,  large,  crimson,  printed  cone. 
INIytelene,  crimson,  roundish,  rich  flavor. 
Psyche,  large,  beautiful,  excellent,  very  productive. 
Amanda,  light  scarlet,  juicy,  productive. 
Warrington,  la'ge,  crimson,  conical. 
Predonia.'large,  pointed  cone,  productive. 
Triumphant 'Montevideo,  ovate,  monstrous,  deep 
scarlet, S3  per  dozen. 

Note. — The  preceding  32  varieties  were  originated 
by  ourselves,  and  most  of  them  are  no  where  else  to 
be  obtained. 

McAvoy's  Superior,  Schneick's  Pistillate,  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  Moyamcnsing,  AValker's  Seedling, 
Huntsman's  Pistillate,  Bicton  White,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
Surprise,  and  Ilautbois;  Rivers  Eliza,  Californian 
Pine,  Mexican  Alpine,  La  Deliciosa,  Victoria,  La 
Liegoiso,  Brittania,  all  at  SI  per  dozen. 

Merville,  largest  French  variety,  S2  per  pair. 
IMontevideo  Pine,  very  large,  beautiful,  S2  per  doz. 
Goliath,"very  large,  S2  per  dozen.     Crescent  Seed- 
ling S3  per  pair. 
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The  fulowing  at  37  cts.  per  dozen,  and  $2  per  hun- 
dred : 

M3'att's  Eleanor,  IMamnioth,  Globe,  British  Queen 
and  I'roliiic  Ilautbois ;  Lizzie  llandolph,  Bhick 
Prince,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Iowa,  Schiller,  Burr's  new 
Pine,  Rival  Iludson,  Scarlet  Melting,  Columbus,  and 
Scioto  ;  Ehvanger  and  Barry's  No.  1.  Monroe,  Gen- 
essee.  Climax,  .and  Orange  Prolific  ;  True  Bishop's 
Orange,  Black  Rock,  Abyssinian  Prince,  Eberlein, 
Green  and  Flat  Hautbois,  Red  and  White,  Bush  Al- 
pine and  Elton  Pine. 

The  following  at  25  cts.  per  doz.,  and  $1  per  hund.: 

Large  Early  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginia,  Crimson 
Cone,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  Hudson,  Wil- 
l»y,  Methven  Scarlet,  Necked  Pine,  English  White 
and  Red  Wood,  White  and  Red  Alpine,  and  Dundee. 

Herbaceous  Pcvnies  of  above  100  splendid  Chinese 
double  varieties,  and  Tree  Poenies  of  40  varieties. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Japan  Lilies,  and  all  other  Bul- 
bous Flower  roots,  including  the  White  and  Yellow 
Calochortus  of  California.  Victoria,  Colossal  and 
other  kinds  of  Rhubarb  ;  Sea  Kale  and  Asparagus, 
which  can  now  be  transported.  The  finest  European 
Table  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozen. 

The  following  Strawberries  have  been  rejected  : 

Richardson's  Early,  Late,  and  Cambridge  ;  Burr's 
Seedling,  Mammoth,  Profusion,  and  Late  Prolific  ; 
Deptford  Pine,  Myatt's  Eliza,  Lord  Spencer,  Old 
Pine,  Gushing,  Princess  Alice  Maud,  Swainstone, 
Keen's  Seedling,  Duke  of  Kent,  French  Cucumber, 
R  lyal  Pine,  Buist's  Prize,  Downton,  Knevett's  Pine, 
Royal  Scarlet,  Princesse  Royal,  Prince  of  Orleans 
and  above  40  others  as  stated  in  our  Catalogue. 

All  will  be  well  packed  and  forwarded  as  directed. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  all  Trees  and  Plants 
with  prices  will  be  sent  to  post  paid  applicants  who 
enclose  stamps.  [September  1st,  1852. 


THE  GREAT  STOVE  WAREHOUSE. 

Persons  in  want 
of  Stoves  of  any 
description  can 
be  accommoda- 
ted by  calling  at 
the  establish- 
ment of  the  sub- 
scriber, North 
Queen  st.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Having  great- 
ly enlarged  his 
Warehouse,  and 
having  also  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  with  the  celebrated 
Stove  IManufacturers  of  Troy,  Albany,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster,  he  is  prepared  to 
sell  Stoves  for  the  Parlor,  Kitchen,  JBar-room,  or 
Store,  at  Manufachirers  prices. 

He  also  begs  leave  to  state  that  he  is  the  sole 
Agent  in  Lancaster  for  the  Celebrated  Globe  Stove, 
and  would  caution  the  public  against  the  imitations 
of  this  celebrated  Stove,  now  in  the  Lancaster  mar- 
ket. As  they  are  unquestionably  the  best  Cooking 
Stove  in  use,  it  is  important  that 'those  who  are  look- 
■.ng  for  such  an  article  should  know  that  the  only  place 
where  the  genuine  one  can  be  had  is  at  his  establish- 
ment. He  is  able  to  reler  to  more  than  fifty  respec- 
table families  in  Lancaster  co.,  where  there  Stoves 
are  now  in  daily  use.  Wherever  they  have  been  tried, 
they  have  superseded  all  others. 

G.  D.  SPRECHER, 
bept.  1,  5ra.J  North  Queen  St.,  Lancaster. 


TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

Til  is  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  soil  the  various  min- 
eral or  inorganic  materials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation. 

It  contanis  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  Potash,  Soda  and 
Ammonia,  combined  with  Bil'hosphateof  Lime,  Animal  Charcoal, 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure 

In  thus  offering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  the  re- 
lative value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculated  to 
excite  expectations,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  realized;  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  prnicipal  constituents  of  this  compound 
have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proportions  in  the  "Sa- 
line Fertilizer"  will  form  an  excellent  manure. 
DiRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broad-cast  on  the  surface. 

If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  salts  shoald  be  found  adhering  to- 
gether in  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say  with  the  back  of  "\ 
shovel,  upon  a  floor  or  smooth  surface,  and  if  convenient,  a  little 
good  dry  mould  may  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading. 

For  Wheat  or  rye,  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
rfing,  and  lightly  harrowed  in,  and  the  other  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing earlv  in  the  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  thaw. 

Upon  Grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and,  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  to  dis- 
solve the  fertilizing  salts;  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best- 

Upon  Corn,  it  .vould  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  in 
the  hill,  and  one  broad-ctst. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  will  doubt- 
less increase  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture. 

The  experience  of  agriculturists  will  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it,  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case,  be  mixed  with  quick-lime 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  Ammonia,  nor  should  it  bebuned  deep- 
ly in  the  soil. 

f:W  Price,  $2  .50  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  &  SCATTERGOOD, 

June,  1652)  Office,  84  Arch  st, Philadelphia. 

PUMPS,    FIRE    ENGINES,  CAST  IRON  FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber  manufactures  Double-acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  (perpendicular  and  horizontal,)  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
which  from  their  simple  construction  are  well  calculated  for  Fac- 
tories, Mines,  Railway  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation, Hydropathic  establishments,  or  any  other  situation  where 
water  is  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  double-acting  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily  handled 
and  worked  by  few  men. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engines,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  without  suction.  Theyiire  so  adjusted 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
calculated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  Fountains  of  various  styles  and  prices. 

Copper  Rivetted  Hose  of  all  sizes,  Hose  Couplings,  Stop  cocks, 
Lead  and  cast-iron  pipes,  <Vc. 

I  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  13  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  horizontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. 1  shall  build  them  mas  a  simple  a  style  as  possible,  com- 
bined ■with  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  and  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required.  When  an  engine  is  required  for  raising 
water  of  any  amount,  I  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  form 
easily  got  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  when  not  required 
for  pumping.  In  many  situations  steam  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage. 

Also  prepared  to  receive  orders  or  give  information  upon  Lathes, 
Plainers,  Presses,  Shafting,  Pullies,  and  machinist  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs  O.  Snow  k.  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Any  coniiuunications  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  St.,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  G5,  Chesnut  street,  Philadelpliia. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale.  Hay,  Straw,  and  Cornstalk  Cut- 
ters; Cornstalk  Cutters  and  Grinders;  Corn  Cob  Crushers  and 
Grinders;  Com  Shellers  and  Separators;  Root  Cutters,  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  warranted  to  cut,  by  hand  power,  from 
one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  minute  ;  Bamborough's  celebrated 
Grain  Fans;  Grain  Cradles,  Revolving  Hay  Rakes,  self-sharpen- 
ing Plows,  various  paterns  ;  plain  point  Plows  of  various  patterns; 
Subsoil  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivatorsor  Hoe  Harrows,  Churns,  Seed 
Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Corn  Shellers,  Scythe?, Grass  Hooks,  Spades, 
Shovels,  Rakes  Hoes,  hay  and  manure  Forks,  &c.,  &c. 

Orders  received  for  any  and  every  Agricultural  Implement  now 
in  use,  which  will  be  furnished  at  manufacturer's  prices 

D.  LANDRETH. 

August,  1852.J  No.  65,  Chesnut  St.,  Phila. 
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TO  FARMERS,   AGRICULTURISTS  AND  GAR- 
DENERS. 

CHAPPELL'S  IMPROVED  FERTILIZER— Substitute  for  Guano. 

The  subscriber  would  cull  tlie  atteiilioii  of  llie  Farmers  of  Feiui- 
sylvania  to  the  cheiiacal  compound  or  manure,  inauufactured  by 
him  for  the  renovation  of  "  worn-out  lands,"  and  Icjiown  as 
"chappel's  improved  fertilizer. " 

This  article  is  composed  ol  the  same  materials  as  arc  found  by 
analysis  in  the  ash  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  (in  proper 
proportions)  of  B'-Phoyphote  of  Lime  and  Mngnes.ia,  (or  bones  dis- 
solved in  Sulphuric  Acid,}  Sulphalts  of  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 
andLimii,  Animal  Charcoal,  Silicates  of  Potash,  Alumina  and  Mag-- 
nesia,  and,  as  these  constituents  indicate,  is  intended  to  restore  to 
the  soil  all  the  inorganic  materials  abstracted  by  vegetation.  It 
has  been  ascertained  tliat  a  soil  containing  a  sullicieiit  quantity  of 
Uies  J  Salts,  is  always  fertile  ;  and  their  absence  constitutes  what 
is  called  "  Worn-out  Land."  The  analysis  of  rich  soils  shows  a 
good  supply,  and  poor  land  a  deficiency. 

The  inorganic  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of 
diftereiit  crops  is  the  same,  varying  only  in  proportion  ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  we  supply  to  the  soil  a  suliicient  quantity  of 
each  material  thus  abstracted,  we  restote  its  fertility. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  use 
of  the  J<er<i7i2er,  the  last  season.  It  has  been  used  on  poor  land, 
and  twenty-five  to  twenty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  obtained,  with 
a  superior  crop  of  clover.  As  a  top-dressing  on  wheat,  eight  bush- 
els additional  yield  has  been  realized.  On  the  spring  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  clover,  the  yield  has  been  doubled.  It  has  been  used  on 
the  same  field  (as  an  experiment)  with  the  best  Peruvian  Guano, 
both  on  corn  and  oats,  and  the  yield  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Fertilizer.  The  most  respectable  reference  can  be  given  of  its 
value  and  effects  on  poor  lauds. 

This  article  having  been  used  with  such  favorable  results,  the 
manufacturer  now  otters  it  to  agriculturists,  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  it  will  largely  repay  for  the  outlay,  and  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  use. 

On  very  poor  land,  two  barrels  to  the  acre  should  be  applied  f  on 
that  in  better  condition,  one  and  a  half  barrels.  It  is  calculated,  in 
using  two  barrels,  you  supply  to  tlie  soil  sufficient  salts  for  a  rota- 
tion. As  a  top-dressing,  one  barrel  put  on  after  a  rain,  or  when  the 
land  is  wet,  and  in  all  cases  near  the  surface  and  not  ploughed  in, 
broad-cast  and  harrowed  when  practicable.  The  Ammonia  in  this 
preparation  is  a  Sulphate  and  therefore  not  volatile  as  in  Guano  ; 
the  Bi-Phosphates  and  Sulphates  being  soluble,  the  rain  dissolves 
them,  and  they  thus  saturate  the  soil  with  prepared  food, ready  ft)r 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant;  being  rich  in  Sulpliates,  they  are 
powerful  absorbents  of  Ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  fact  peculiar  to  this  compound  is  that  such  portion  as  may 
not  be  abstracted  from  the  soil  the  first  crop,  remains  in  theground 
until  consumed  by  after  vegetation  One  barrel  of  Chappell's  Im- 
proved Fertilizer  contains  as  7nuch  Phosphate  of  Lime  a.a  is  contain- 
ed in  3U0  lbs.  Peruvian  Gvano;  therefore,  by  the  application  of  two 
barrels  (400  lbs  )  to  an  acre,  the  ground  is  supplied  with  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  if  400  lbs.  best  Peruvian  Guano  had  been  used, 
and  the  P'ertilizer  is  furnished  at  lees  than  half  the  cost. 

We  add  a  few  certificates.  We  could  add  others,  but  this  mode 
of  advertising  is  expensive — these  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  Fertilizer  to  the  favorable  notice  of  all  farmers,  desiring  to 
improve  their  lands. 

The  following  from  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  testifies  to  the 
action  of  the  Fertilizer,  compared  with  Peruvian  and  Patagoiiian 
Guano.        (From  Com.  T.  Ap.  C.  Junes,  Washington.) 

Near  Prospect  Hill,  Va.,  April  29,  1852. 

P.  Stockton  Chappell — Dear  Sir  : — I  suppose  I  am  indebted  to 
your  kindness  for  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  17th  March, 
containing  notice  of  transfer  of  "  South  Baltimore  Chemical 
Works"  to  you.  I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  your  atten- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  see  a  further  development  of  the  efJects 
of  your  Fertilizer  before  I  wrote.  You  may  recollect  that  about 
a  year  ago  1  purchased  the  first  Fertilizer,  (a  ton)  with  whicli  1 
experimented  with  barley  and  corn,  at  tlie  time  of  planting,  and  on 
wheat  and  grass  as  a  top-dressing,  all  in  eompai  ison  with  Peruvian 
and  Patagoiiian  Guano,  at  equal  cost.  The  effect  on  the  barley 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Fertilizer  beyond  all  question  ;  while 
upon  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  dilference  was  scarcely  discerna- 
ble  on  the  growing  Cfops.  The  ground  on  which  the  barley  grew 
last  year  was  seeded  with  Florence  wheat  on  tlie  .3d  dav  of  Octo- 
ber, 1851;  the  ground  was  in  the  finest  heart,  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guona  having  been  ploughed  in  after  fallowing,  but  before  seed- 
ing, which  was  done  with  Pennock's  drill.  The  last  dressing  of 
guano  was  carefully  sown  broadcast  transversely  to  the  sjiriiig 
dressing  of  guano,  and  to  the  belt  of  the  Fertilizer,  through  the 
barley,  which  separated  the  Peruvian  and  Patagoiiian  guano,  and 
the  course  of  the  drill  crosses  obliquely  the  belt  of  about  sixty  feet 
on  which  the  Fertilizer  was  used  about  a  year  ago. 

My  wheat,  like  most  wheat  of  the  season,  is  but  middling  ;  my 
land  was  ploughed  very  deep,  and,  although  it  is  high  and  rolling, 
the  wheat  hag  suffered  severely  from  a  redundancy  of  moisture; 
nevertheless,  the  wheat  on  the  part  on  which  the  Fertilizer  was 
used  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  barley,  in  April,  1851,  is  not  only 
higher  but  ."Stronger,  has  a  better  color,  and  is  in  everv  respect  more 
promising  than  the  wheat  on  either  side  of  it.  notwftlistinding  the 
double  dressing  of  guano  to  one  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  have  also  ten 
acres  of  corn  ground  in  ^vheat.  on  which  your  Fertilizer  was  used 
and  sown  in  comparison  with  Peruvian  guano  aud  repeated  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  wheat;  the  Fertilizer  so  far  liolils  its  own,  and 
should  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  give  yonparticulars  of  the  harvest 

The  conclusions  to  which  my  mind  is  brought  by  the  foregoing 
experiments  are; — 


First — Tliatat  an  equal  cost,  loith  less  labor,  and  far  greater  con- 
venience in  Its  application,  your  Fertilizer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  quality  of  Peruvuui  guano  when  first  applied,  and  much 
more  durable  in  its  eti'ects  on  after  crojis. 

Secondly — Thut  slk  hundred  pounds  (two  barrels)  of  the  Fertili- 
zer, incorporated  with  the  soil  with  the  harrow  belore  seeding  or 
planting,  is  better  than  :)00  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  wli  ch 
the  fanner  is  compelled  to  add,  wilh  very  considerable  labor,  one 
and  a  half  bushels  gypsum,  the  cost  of  which  will  bring  theguaiio, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  to  ij;?.OI» 

Whilst  cost  of  1,00  lbs.  fertilizer,  6  00 

S1.50 
C.  JONES. 


Difference  in  favor  of  fertilizer, 

Very  respectfully,  «^c. 

T  A  P. 


Bloomfield,  Baltimore  co.,  March  23d,  1351. 
P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date 
asking  for  my  experience  in  the  use  of  your  Fertilizer,  i  have  but 
time  to  say,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  1  used  but  two  or  tliree 
barrels  by  way  of  experiment.  Last  year,  I  used  upwards  of  sev- 
enty, and  this  year  1  will  drop  it  on  every  hill  of  corn  that  I  plant. 
My  experience  (jf  its  use  on  corn,  in  the  hill,  is  most  unquestiona- 
bly and  decidedly  favorable.        Very  resfiectfully.  yours,  ,Vc 

RICHARD  J.  WORlHiNGTON. 

Balto  County,  March  22(1.  iSjl. 
P.  S.  Chappell,  E.':q. — Dear  Sir— I  have  used   your  Fertilizer  in 
many  ways  U|)on  bo«h  wheal  and  corn,  with  great  succcks 

Yours,  respectfully,  ED\\'.  W.  WORrHLNGTON. 

(From  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore.) 

Balti.more.  July  2,  I8,)l. 

To  Dr.  PS.  Chappell— Dent  Bit:  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Delaware,  where  I  liad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  your  Agricultural  Salts,  in  the  production  of  wlieat.  They 
were  applied  to  two  fields — one  of  twenty  acres — the  other  of 
twenty-eight.  Tlie  former  is  uniformly  good — on  the  latter,  a  part 
has  been  dainagi  d  by  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  but  my  impression 
is,  the  crop,  on  both,  will  be  one-third  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  fertilizing  article.  The  gram  has  imt  yet  been 
threshed  out,  and  consequently  the  above  opinion  rests  merely  on 
general  observation  of  the  crop  immediately  before  harvest,  but  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  found  incorrect  1  think  it  very  eerlain 
you  will  have  several  orders  for  the  Salts,  from  the  vicinity  re- 
ferred to.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  oli't  serv't. 

HENRY  V.  D.  JOHNS. 

Dr.  Johns  purchased,  last  fall,  thirty  barrels ;  as  he  used  it  as 
above  on  lorty-nine  acres,  not  more  than  1;^  barrels  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  acre. 

I  have  used  "  Chappell's  Fertilizer"  upon  potatoes  with  decided 
benefit,  and  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  and  clieapest 
manure  1  can  use  for  that  crop 

iMy  first  trial  was  alongside  of  stable  and  guano  manure;  the 
Salts  gave  ine  the  best  and  largest  potatoes.  Wliere  the  Salts  was 
used,  the  land  wiis  thin,  and  on  a  lull  side  ;  I  used  about  1'  bbls. 
to  the  acre  in  tlie  furrow,  with  the  usual  attention.  My  crop  fully 
came  up  to  my  expectations;  the  potatoes  were  large,  and  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  the  crop  fully  one-third  greater  than  any  of  my 
neighbors,  whose  land  was  much  richer  than  the  piece  oflaiid  I 
used  for  my   p(,latoes.     The  same  piece  of  land  I    liave  put  down 

in  wheat  ;  the  I'urrows  can  be  seen  distinctly  some  distance  off 

showing  that  the  Fertilizer  is  still  acting  in  the  soil. 

I  shall  use  the  Fertilizer  this  year  on  my  potatoes,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  chi'apest  and  best  manure  that  I  can  use  fur 
that  crop.  Several  of  my  neighbors  intend  using  the  Fertilizer 
this  year.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
for  the  Baltimore  market  t"or  many  years,  and  I'roin  my  experience 
of  two  seasons  with  the  Fertilizer,  can  leconimend  it  with  confi- 
dence upon  that  crop 

I  will  add  that  I  sold  my  potatoes  at  SI,06  per  bushel  ;  my 
neighbors  sold  at  9iic — the  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  quality.  Yours  truly,  Laekin  Youkg. 

Balto.  CO.,  near  Harrisonville,  March  15. 


Extract  of  letter  a  from  Dr.  E  Chanbler. 

Chester  Cou.xty,  Pa.,  May  2.';,  IS52 

On  the  20lh  of  August,  1850,  I  applied  i:;o  lbs.  of  your  Fertilizer 
on  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  poor  laiiil,  that  had  not  been  farmed  for 
forty  years  previous  to  the  application  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  had  the 
ground  ploughed  in  April  and  strewed  over  it  10  bushels  of  lime, 
and  about  the  same  of  ashes,  and  chip  dirt  from  wood  yard,  har- 
rowed It  well  wilh  cultivator,  and  when  I  put  on  the  Salts  I  sowed 
in  Turnip  Seed.  Timothy  and  Clover  and  finislied  off  with  a  brush. 
The  crops  of  Turnips  was  70  bushels,  that  at  2.')  cents  brought 
Sn,.^,  and  at  the  rate  of  S70  per  acre.  Last  summer  (1851)  the 
crop  of  good  liay  was  1,100  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2J  tons  per  acre, 
and  now  (May,  IS^'i)  the  appearance  of  the  grass  on  the  same  is 
far  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Many  persnns.have  been  to  see 
this  small,  though  satisfactory  experiment,  and  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  your  Fertilizer. 

Price— $f.3  per  barrel,  and  containing  300  lbs. 

Pamphlets  coutaining  certificates  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

P.  STOnCTON  CHAPPELL. 

July  1,  1852.  145  Lombard  st   Baltimore. 

N.  B.  To  avoid  disappointment,  farmers  desirous  of  a  supply 
for  tiieir  Fall  Crops  should  order  early. 
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FARMERS!  LOOK   TO  YOUR  iNTERESTl 
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This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  and  has 
received  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
•wherr  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  Agricultural  Societv,  Octo- 
ber 9th  1850:  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  October  17th,  1850  ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural' Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  24th,  1851,  and  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1851. 

THE  ABOVE  DRILL  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  is  exceedsniy  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  fields,  andpos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  others  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity  of  Grain  per  Acre^  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
tourth  more  ground  per  day  than  with  most  other 
machines  now  in  usf^.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Choked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 

MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

Tliat  of  (iffering  to  the  public  a  Manure  which  comprises  al 
that  CduUt  he  wished — its  cheapness  and  surprising  effects  in  pro 
ducing  hirger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil — is  lasting  and  enduring 
qualities. 

The  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  npon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others  ;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  gciil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  any  other  manure  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
wonderful     A  supply  always  on  hand,  WM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germantown  Road,  Kensington,  Phila. 

KEAD  THK  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATES 

Germantown,  October  8,  1851. 
-  ™"  i^tr.  Wm.  Myers— Sir— Having  tried  your  fhemico-Animal 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  one-third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  (  n  the  same 
g''""'«i-  WM.  K.  Cox. 

The  followmg  additional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 

,   ,  WooMURY,  N.  J.,  inth  mo.  20th,  18.51. 

I  have  used  upward  of  lOUO  bushels  of  Wm.  Mveks'  Animal 
Manure,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radislies,  and  other  root  crops— 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable 

David  J.  Griscom. 

,»    .,T      .,  .,.    Spring  Field  Farm,  Cecil  County,  Md. 

Mr,  W  m.  Myers— Dear  Sir— I  manured  with  yonr  Chemico-Ani- 


caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  ot  the  seed.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  distribute  the  seed  evenly;  to  sow  any 
quantity  per  acre  commonly  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains ;  to  be  well  made  with  good 
materials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  the  above  Drills  the  past 
season,  all  of  which  met  with  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  purchasers ;  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  we  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  Machines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
delay. 

8@°"A11  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE  &  LEE. 
August,  1852.]    Ercildoun  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


mal  Manure  about  38  acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  and  put 
half  in  Oats,  and  tl  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding,  1  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  I  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land,andManured  wel|,as  I  thouglit,in  the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  neighbors  and  others. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Seelv. 


SIDLE'S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  and  improved  Augur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon, carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  1  have  obtained  letters  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true — and  is  so  per- 
fectly simple  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
ehanical  principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  minutes 
— where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  make  m(mey.  HENRY  SIDLtE. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 
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CORNELL'S  IMPROVED  SELF  REGULATING 
HORSE  POWER, 

On  the  endless  chain  plan,  for  which   letters  patent 
were  obtained    in  February,  1852,  is  now  ofTered  to 
the  public  with  the  assurances  that  it  will  be  found 
to  possess  advantages  over  all  others  now  in  use.     It 
will  operate  at  a  less  grade,  will  give  viore  poicer  at 
the  SAME  GRADE,  and  ivith   less  labor  to  the  horse  than 
any  other.     The  comparatively   small   elevation   at 
which  this  power   operates  efficiently,   relieves   that 
ruinous  amount  and  kind  of  labor  which  other  pow- 
ers generally  impose  upon  horses,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  advantages  in  this   important  respect  alone, 
if  it  possessed  no  other,  must  give  it  character,    and 
bring  it  into  very   general  use.     But  this  result  is 
further  promoted  by  a  most  happy   combination  of 
forces  which  gives  to  it  an  exceedingly  light  and  easy 
motion.     The  platform  drums  are  large,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  driving  apparatus  upon  fric- 
tion rollers   reduces   the  friction  of  the   machine  to 
such  a  slight  amount  that  an  almost   inappreciable 
fraction  of   the  power  exerted  by  the  horse  will  put 
the  whole  in  motion.     It  is  therefore  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  driving  light  machinery,  where  an  excess  of 
speed  would  endanger  the  machinery  driven  ;  and  yet 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  power  are  such  that 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  driving  of  the  heavi- 
est kinds  of  machinery. 

But  it  possesses  other  advantages — the  Power  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor  or  Self-Regulator. 
As  Horse  Powers  are  generally  constructed,  no  effi- 
cient means  are  provided  for  regulating  the  speed,  or 
guarding  against  accidents  arising  from  undue 
velocity.  A  portion  of  the  machinery  driven,  or 
of  the  Power  itself,  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
from  this  cause  or  some  other,  a  greatly  increased 
velocity  may  be  given  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
machinery,  and  an  increase  of  speed  dangerous  to 
the  limbs  of  the  horse.  All  such  difficulties  are 
entirely  obviated  by  a  Governor  and  Friction  Brake, 
which  regulate  aad  control  all  undue  velocity  of  the 
Power.  Cornell's  Power  thus  constructed,  regulated 
and  controlled,  is  singularly  capable  of  the  highest 
execution  which  such  machinery  can  attain,  and 
with  safety.  It  is  adapted  to  one  or  more  horses,  as 
may  be  desired. 

Although  but    very  recently  produced,   a  large 
number  of  the  Powers  have  been  sold  in  a  community 
in  which  those  of  Wheeler,  Emery  &  Co.,  and  others 
have  been  in  use. 
First  Prendum  at  Philadelphia  County  Exhibition. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  held  at  the  Rising  Sun,  October, 
1851,  the  highest  premium  was  awarded  to  Cornell's 
Power,  although  in  competition  with  that  of  Emery 
&  Co.,  and  others. 

The  power  exhibited  above  was  new,  and  made 
without  reference  to  such  public  exhibition,  but,  al- 
though subjected  to  the  close  examination  of  the 
very  competent  gentlemen  who  composed  the  official 
members  of  those  associations,  the  result  has  been  of 
the  most  flattering  kind. 

jP/r,s/  Pre7nium  at  Bucks  Count;/  Exhibition. 
Cornell's  Horse  Power  was  exhibited  at  the  Bucks 
County  Exhibition  held  at  Newtown,  OctoV)er,  1851, 
and  obtained  the  highest  premium,  although  in  com- 
petition with  Wheeler's  and  others. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  letter 
as  above  directed,  and  the  Power  is  always  open  to 
inspection  at  the  Depot,  No.  15G  Vine  street,  below 
Fifth,  Philadelphia.  The  Patentee  is  open  to  nego- 
tiation for  the  sale  of  Township,  County  or  State 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
SIIRIVER  &  McLEAN, 

Produce  &  Commlssion  Merchants, 
34  S.  Water  Street,  Piiiladelpiiia, 
Respectfully  inform  Farmers,  Millers  and  others,  tliat  they  .ire 
preoajed  to  attend  to  all  business  entrnsted  to  their  care,  with  dis- 
patch and  promptness,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  ol"  tliose  who 
may  patronize  them.  


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

PEAS,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Celery,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
Beets,  Parsnip,  Carrot,  ic.  Grown  and  warranted  fresh  and  gen- 
uine, by  D   LANDKKTH, 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implement  and  feed  Warehouse, 
65  Chesnut  street,  Phila.  [August,  lbo'2. 


CHOICE  SHANGHAE   FOWLS. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  clioice  younir 
Shanghae  fowls,  sired  bytlie  celebrated  cock  "Washington,"  now 
owned  by  Dr.  M'liitoch,  and  lepnted  to  be  the  best  fowl  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Also  a  few  pairB  of  White  Shanghaes. 

F.  H.  WHITNEV, 

August,  1852  )  No.  314,  Market  st ,  Phila. 

DRILLS!  DRILLS  !  !  DRILLS  ! ! ! 

WE  are  now  manufacturing  the  LARGEST  and  BE.ST  AS- 
SORTMENT  OF  SK1:D  PLANTERS  ever  offered  to  the  public  ; 
several  varieties  of  which  we  have  constiintly  on  hand.  'I'luse  in- 
terested are  respectfully  invited  to  call,  examine  and  satisfy  them- 
selves of  their  merits. 

We  have  so  improved  and  simplified  our  Drill,  as  to  enable  us  to 
sell  it  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 
One  with  seven  tubes  and  wooden  Seed  Roller,  quantity 

regulated  by  Screws,  ggo  (lO 

For  each  additional  Tube,  ^  m 

Seven  Tubed  do  ,  iron  Seed  Rollers,  regulated  with  screws     65  DO 
Each  additional  Tube,  H)  Od 

Seven  Tubed  do,i«ingleHopper,an<l  Patent  Iron  Seed  Rollt-rs, 
which,  by  the  ni'iveinent  of  a  single  screw,  is  regulated 

to  seed  atit/  desired  quantity  per  acre,  85  fO 

Each  additional  Tube,  lo  DO 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  building  a  large  number  of 
Slide  Drills,  which  have  been  sutisfactorily  tested,  and  are  war- 
ranted decidedly  superior  to  any  other  Slide  Drills  in  the  market, 
particularly  in  the  even  distribution  of  the  Grain  upon  rough  and 
and  hilly  ground  ;  also  in  the  facility  and  prision  by  which  it  is 
regulated  to  sow  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  as  well  as  in  the 
lightness  of  draft,  and  general  simplicily  and  durability. 
For  one  of  these  Machines  with  seven  Tubes,  SCO  00 

'•    each additioinl  tube,  5  UU 

Tlie  above  Machines  are  Warranted  not  to  Cut,  Break,  or  Waste 
Grain  ;  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  a  substantial  and  work- 
manlike maneer,  and  to  do  the  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other. 
They  are  not  liable  to  choke  with  white  caps  or  straw,  and  are 
suited  to  rough  and  hilly,  as  well  as  smooth  and  level  land. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  I'orm  of  our  depositing  tubes,  they  run 
easier  and  free  themselves  from  filth  better  than  any  others. — 
These  Tubes  are  supplied  wilh  Reversible  Meel  Points,  either  end 
of  which  can  be  extended  as  they  become  worn.  The  simultane- 
ous throwing  into  and  out  of  oper.ition  of  the  Seed  distributing  and 
depositing  apparatus,  (which  we  have  patentedj  renders  onr  ma- 
chine capable  of  being  managed  with  much  more  ease  and  certain- 
ty, particularly  in  seeding  point  and  other  irregular  lands,  than  any 
other  Seed  Planter. 

We  also  maiiutacture  Horse-Powera  and  Tlireshers,  Clover 
HuUers,  with  and  without  Fans,  Horse-Rakes,  Corn-Sheliers.  Ac 
Also,  Steam  l'".ngines  and  Mill  Work.  Screw  Cutting  done  to  order; 
Castings  of  every  description,  of  the  best  qnalitv,  furnished  al 
Wilmington  Prices.  S.  &  M.  PENNOCK, 

Kennet  Square,  Chester  county,  I'a. 
P.  S. — Paschal  1  Morris  A:  Co.,  West  Chester, are  Agents  for  any 
Machinery  we  build. 
July  I,  1S.V2— 3in. 


GUANO  A>D  PLASTER. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  ratea, 
10<)0  Tons  Dry  Patagonia  Guano, 
500     "     Government  Peruvian  Guano. 
500  bbls.  Ground  Plaster. 
The  quality  of  the  above  is  unsurpassed,  an<i  can  be  recommend- 
ed with  confidence  to  fanners  and  others  in  want  of  the  arlick-s. 
A  liberal  deduction  made  to  Country  Merchants. 

ALLEN  k  NEEDLES. 
No.  22  k  2.3,  S.  Wharves,  First  SU)re  above  Ches.  st.,  Phila. 

kThiiist, 

NURSERYMAN   &,  S  E  E  D  G  RO  W  E  R, 


II 


AS  always  on  hand  al  his  seed  Store,  97.  Chesrmt 


Rights 


August,  1852.- 


growth,  a  very  importantiti/rt  to  purchnscrs,;\B  he  isa  practical  grow- 
er,and  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  over  .30  years.  His  nurse- 
ry ground  is  amply  stocked  with  Fruit.Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
accurately  named  and  properly  cultivated.  Every  article  sold  at 
•Jie  lowest  rate8,and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

Seed  Store,  97  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Farm,  Darby  Road,  two  mi'ea  below  Gray's  Ferry. 

June  1, 1851.  R.  BUIST 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Septeiirek, 


EMORY   8c   COMPANY^S 

RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  OF  HORSE  POWERS,    THRESHERS,  SEPARATORS,  SAW  MILLS, 


120 
95 


Feed  Mills,   Fanning  Mills.  &c.,  &c.,  manufactured  bv  them 
elves,  ami  delivered  on  board  any  conve^■anees  at  Albany',  N.  Y., 
or  at  any  place  in  the  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight : 
Emery's  Patent  Changeable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

Bauds  complete,  for  2  horses,  $150 

do  do  do  120 

Emery's  Improved  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands  for  2  liorses. 

do  do  do  1  do 

Common  or   Wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,   Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  horses,  135 

do  do  do  1         do^  110 

If  sold  separately  the  fellowing  prices  are  charged  : 

Emery's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  horses,  110 

do              (fo              do               do                     1       do  80 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  horses,  90 

do             do             do              do                    1       do  60 

Common  or  wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  2  horses,  95 

do             do             do              do                    1        do  75 
Thresher,  with  cylinder  26  inches  long,   14^  in  diameter, 

together  with  Separator  and  Fixtures,  35 

Fanning  Mills  with  pulleys  for  Band,                                $23,    28,  30 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  ix  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  subscriber,  during  the  past  six  years  of  practical  experience 
in  iiutting  up  Ilydr;inlic  r.ams,  has  seen  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
provement, an<t  would  now  most  respectfully  say  to  the  communi- 
ty at  large, Uiat  he  has  completed  some  very  important  Impiove- 
meiits,  which  renders  the  Ram  much  more  durable— (there  heino- 
no  friction  or  vyearing  of  metals  against  metal  in  any  part  of  the 
macliine)  also  less  liable  to  breakage— (such  parts  being  made  of 
wrought  iron  as  are  liable  to  break,  instead  of  cast  iron  as  usual) 
the  rne/hod  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  is  more 
cnnvenieut,  with  greater  nicetv  an<i  no  possible  danger  of  gettinn- 
ut  of  order  ;  and  another  new  feature  is  the  enameling  or  coatiu^ 


Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  21  inch  saw,  filed  and  set,  for 

sawing  Railroad'wood,  slitting  fences,  &c.  S^'"? 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wlieelrigbts,  40 

Churning  attachment,  for  driving  one  or  two  chnrns  at  a 

time,  of  barrel  size,  except  churns,  12 

Sett  Bands,  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras,  5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  off  logs, 

including  Saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,  12 

Feed  Mill.  Cast  Iron  I'lates,  35 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill,  for  grinding,  18  inches  diameter,  100 

"  do  do  do        20  do  125 

Power  Corn  Sheller  for  1  or  2  horses,  35  to  50 

Terms — Cash,  or  approved  notes,  or  acceptances  with  interest 
payable  within  four  months,  in  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  Phil 
adelphia.  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the  purchaser. 

All  artic'es  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to  operate  as 
represented,  or  may  be  returned  -vithin  three  months,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturers  for  home  transportation,  and  purchase- 
money  refunded — the  purchaser  being  his  own  judge  in  each  case. 
For  further  paiticulars  see  previous  advertisement,  or  address  the 
subscribeTs.  Liberal  deductions  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  and  put  the  above  in  opeiation.  EMERY  &  CO. 

June,  1852.  369  k.  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

he  inside  surface  of  the  Ram  with  glass,  thereby  preserving  it 
from  rust,  making  it  (with  water-proof  paint  upon  the  outside;  al- 
most imperishable.  These  Rams  are  warranted  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  others  made  in  the  United  States,  without  any  exception) 
Gatchel's  Double  Acting  Rams,  have  become  very  valuable  is 
raising  spring  or  well  water,  by  means  of  a  creek.  These  Rams 
with  suitable  Pipes  will  be  put  down,  (and  warranted  for  one  year 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  cash. 

Gatchel's  Rams  will  be  put  up  (when  preferred)  as  usual,  by  the 
si.'bscriber,  who  has  erected  large  numbers  uf  them  in  various  partsii 
of  thecountry. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  by  the  above  ram,  a  chal- 
lenge for  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  still  open,  to  any 
or  all  of  those  persons  who  alledge  that  their  rams  will  elevate  a 
greater  amount  or  per  cent  of  water.  The  trutli  is  that  a  certain 
per  cent  of  water  may  be  raised  by  the  ram,  according  to  known 
'aws  of  mechanics  and  philosophy,  and  he  who  pretends  to  raise 
more  may  be  set  down  as  an  arrant  humbug,  and  intending  to  de- 
ceive the  public. 

Farmers  and  others  wanting  Rams  will  subserve  their  interest 
by  examining  the  above  Rams  before  purchasing  elsewhere  (one 
may  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  the  stor-:  at  any  time.) 

Pipes  of  all  kinds  furnished,  and  contracts  for  plumbing  at  the 
lowest  rates  for  Cash.  A  large  variety  of  pumps,  with  pipes  to  suit, 
always  on  hand. 

The  subscriber  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an 
article  of  Lightning  Rod,  ecmstructed  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Professor  Hare,  Farady,  Dr.  Franklin,  Lardner,  Arago, 
W.  Snow  Harris,  F.  R.  S  ,  and  other  philosophers,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject. 

They  are  cheap,  effective  and  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  see 
them.     Call  and  examine  for  yourselves.  A.  C.  BROWN. 

309  Market  St.,  Third  door  above  Sth  St.,  N.  side,  Philadelphia, 
at  Thomas  F.  Croft's  Model  Seed  Store. 

June,  1852. 

HENRY  A.  DREER'S 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  59,  Che-snut  st.,  near  3J,  Philadelphia. 

Constantly  on  hand  a  large  and   well  selected  assortment  of 

Garden,  Field,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vinef, 

Reses,  ^c. 

Horticultural  Implements  in  great  variety. 

Catalogues  forwarded  on  post  paid  application.  (8ep,-4t 
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Agents. 

The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

St.,  principal  agent  for 


W.  B.  Zieber,   South 
Philadelphia. 
W.  II.  Spangler, 
B.  F.  Spangler, 
Geo.  Bergxer, 
H.  Miner, 
J.  R.  Shrvock, 
H.  M.  Rawlins, 
A.  L.  Warfield, 


3d 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
York  Pa. 


Wm.  Domer,  of  Altoona,  Blair  County,  is  our  au 
thorized  agent  for  Blair  and  Centre  Counties. 

A.  E.  Brady,  Cumberland  and  Perry  Counties. 

S.  Preston,  Kennet  Square,  for  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties. 

Jonathan  Dorwart,  Lancaster  County. 
and  of  Booksellers  generally. 


500  AGENTS  WANTED. 

"We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por 
tion  of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  We  therefore  invit 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
{postpaid)  on  the  subject ;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 


Agents  at  the  State  Fair. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  secure  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  efficient  agents  at  the  State  Fair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  Journal.  Per- 
sons who  are  willing  to  engage  in  the  work,  can  ob- 
tain information  in  regard  to  terms,  &c.,  on  applica- 
tion at  our  office,  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 


The  State  Fair. 
As  this  will  be  the  last  opportunity  we  shall  have 
before  the  State  Fair,  we  again  most  earnestly  invito 
the  friends  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  to 
become  contributors.  That  the  display  will  be  an 
immense  one  we  have  every  assurance,  not  onl}^  from 
our  own  citizens,  but  from  those  residing  in  distant 
States.  We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  A.  S. 
Bingham  of  West  Cornwall,  Vermont,  which  informs 
us  that  he  will  attend  the  exhibition  with  a  choice 
flock  of  his  celebrated  Merino  Sheep.  A  few  of  these 
will  be  disposed  of,  if  purchasers  can  be  had.  Mr. 
B.'s  merinos  took  the  premium  at  the  last  State  Fair. 
We  have  also  letters  from  every  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, advising  us  of  delegates  who  will  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  stock  and  articles  preparing  for  exhi- 
bition, so  that  those  who  purpose  attending  merely 
as  spectators,  will  be  gratified  with  a  large  and  va- 
ried display. 


Unpaid  Subscriptions. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  so  promptly 
complied  with  our  request  to  remit  the  amount  stand- 
ing against  them  on  our  books  for  subscriptions,  will 
please  accept  our  thanks.  To  those  still  in  arrears 
we  renew  the  request  contained  in  our  last,  viz :  that 
they  will  have  the  kindness  to  settle  up  at  once.  The 
number  is  not  great,  but  as  we  arc  desirous  of  mov- 
ing upon  the  cash  principle  as  nearly  as  possible, 
we  hope  our  request  will  be  complied  with. 


Eulogy  on  JIr.  Downing. — At  the  earnest  request 
of  a  number  of  our  subscribers,  we  publish  entire,  the 
eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing, 
pronounced  before  the  National  Pomological  Society, 
by  lion.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  the 
tribute  of  a  warm  personal  friend  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  endeared  himself  to  every  American 
citizen,  and  as  such,  it  will  be  read  with  deep  inter- 
est. Its  length  has  crowded  out  a  number  of  inter- 
esting articles,  which  will  be  presented  in  our  next. 
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EDITORIAL. 


[October, 


Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society. 

The  poultry  breeders  of  Pennsylvania  have  at 
length  became  sufficiently  infected  with  the  hen 
fever  to  form  themselves  into  an  association,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  improve  our  poultry  generally. 
We  are  right  down  glad  to  hear  it,  and  wish  the  en- 
terprise god-speed  ;  as  we  are  perfectly  well  satis- 
fied of  tlie  fact  that  no  department  of  our  domestic 
household  require  or  deserve  it  more.  There  are 
those  who  sneer  at  the  efforts  making  to  improve  the 
character  of  our  poultry  generally,  regarding  the 
movement  as  one  originating  with  speculators,  and 
designed  to  entrap  the  unwary.  Now  while  we  are 
free  to  admit  that  most  shameful  impositions  have 
been  practised  by  some  breeders  upon  unsuspecting 
persons,  we  are  by  no  means  willing  to  believe  that 
all  who  have  been  engaged  in  rearing  poultry  are  of 
this  class.  That  the  movement  will  result  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  poultry  we  have  not  a  doubt,  just 
as  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  &c.,  has  been  the  means  of  raising  the  char- 
acter of  other  portions  of  our  farm  yard  stock. 

We  have  not  seen  the  constitution  ot  this  new  so- 
ciety, but  understand  that  the  membership  fee  is  $1, 
— that  there  will  be  an  annual  exhibition — that  the 
first  one  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  October,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  Phila.  Co., — 
that  an  address  will  be  delivered  on  the  occasion — 
that  H.  J.  Brown,  M,  D.,  has  been  selected  as  the 
orator,  and  that  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers : 

Pennsylvania  Poidtry  Society,  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia County,  September  2'ith,  1852. 

PRESIDENT. 

James  M'Clintock,  M.  D.,  Phila.  county. 

VICE    RRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Burnstead,  Philadelphia  county, 
Mr.  E.  K.  Cope,  "  " 


"     James  Gillespie, 

n 

"     Aaron  Clemens, 

«( 

"     William  Ball, 
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The  Board  of  Managers  has  especial  care  of  the 
Annual  Exhibition  ;  it  has,  indeed,  entire  control  of 
it.  The  officers  of  the  Society  are,  ex-officio,  mem- 
bers of  it. 


Cornell's  Patent  Self-Regulating  Horse  Pow- 
er.— We  had  an  opportunity  a  few  days  since  of 
witnessing  the  operation  of  this  superior  horse  power, 
and  if  we  are  competent  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits, 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  farmers  generally.  It  possesses,  we  think,  a  great 
many  advantages  over  the  powers  in  general  use,  such 
as  a  greater  amount  of  power,  at  a  less  elevation — a 
self-regulator,  which  controls  its  speed  in  a  most  ef- 
fectual manner, — and  other  points  which  will  best  be 
understood  by  an  examination  of  the  machine  itself. 
It  is  Mr.  Cornell's  intention  to  exhibit  it  at  the  State 
Fair  and  challenge  every  other  power  on  the  ground 
to  a  fair  trial,  in  order  that  the  superiority  may  be 
be  credited  to  where  it  properly  belongs.  That  is 
the  right  spirit. 


Arrangements  for  the  State  Fair. 

The  arrangements  for  the  coming  Exhibition  are 
fast  verging  to  completion.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  has  politely  informed  us 
that  the  Lancaster  County  Society  have  contracted 
for,  and  have  everything  ready  for  putting  up  the 
fencing,  shedding,  &c.  Large  handbills  have  been 
issued  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  inviting 
the  attendance  of  the  public  from  b11  quarters. 

The  same  committee  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  forwarding  men  of  Lancaster,  who,  with  the 
lumber  and  coal  men,  have  kindly  promised  all  the 
sidelings  (of  rail-way)  that  they  can  spare,  and  will 
charge  no  storage  for  articles  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
or  any  expenses,  except  what  may  be  actually  paid 
by  them  to  persons,  assisting  to  unload. 

David  Hartman,  is  appointed  receiver  at  the  rail- 
road, and  any  article  sent  for  exhibition,  not  accom- 
panied by  the  owner,  if  directed  to  him  will  be  taken 
care  of  and  properly  deposited  on  the  exhibition 
grounds. 

The  grounds  will  be  arranged  in  the  best  and  most 
complete  manner,  and  the  hotel  keepers  and  citizens 
of  Lancaster  are  making  every  preparation  to  make 
visitors  comfortable. 


Pennsylvania  Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance 
Company. — Attention  is  asked  to  the  advertisement 
of  this  company.  We  are  assured  on  the  best  au- 
thority, this  the  association  in  a  reliable  one,  and  if 
60  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful.  It  being  the  only  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  we  presume,  persons  desirous  of  in- 
suring their  stock,  will  give  it  preference  over  those 
located  in  distant  States.  An  agency  will  shortly 
be  established  in  Lancaster. 
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©v^inal  (Uonununications. 


THE  PEACH  TREE  BORER. 


JSgeria  exitosa— -Female. 

This  insect  belongs  to  a  destructive  family  of  Lepi- 
dopterous  diurnia,  and  for  many  years  has  been  known 
as  the  common  enemy  of  the  peach,  and  hence  has  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  "  Peach  Tree  Borer."  Al- 
though its  destructive  character  maybe  fully  known  to 
all  peach  growers,  yet  the  insect  itself  when  fully 
matured  may  not  be  so  generally  known. 

The  above  illustration  represents  the  female  borer, 
and  is  the  only  one  to  which  that  name  can  be  strict- 
ly applied  ;  (the  male,  I  presume,  never  approaches 
the  peach  tree  again  alter  emerging  from  the  chry- 
salis. It  was  described  by  Thomas  Say,  years  ago, 
in  the  Journal  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  again,  with  colored  figure,  in  his  American  En- 
tomology. Dr.  Harris  has  also  given  a  history  and 
description  of  it  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Insects  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  page  233. 

The  body  of  a  specimen  in  my  collection  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  wings,  if  proper- 
ly extended,  would  reach  one  inch  and  three-ei!,rhths. 
I  have  also  another  specimen,  not  so  large.  The  co- 
lor is  a  steel  blue,  v/ith  a  broad  orange-colored  belt 
around  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  front  wings 
are  opaque,  and  the  hind  ones  transparent  with  a  tol- 
erably broad  opaque  margin.  The  antennjB  are  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  slightly  curved  at 
the  ends. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  having  all  the 
wings  transparent,  with  an  opaque  bar  running  across 
the  front  pair,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
end ;  the  body  more  slender  and  cylindrical,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  prominent  tuft  or  brush  of  hair ;  and  oth- 
er minor  differences  not  important  here  to  mention. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  the  period  the  female  depo- 
sits her  eggs, — without  a  doubt  sometime  during  the 
summer.  Dr.  Harris  says  its  transformations  take 
place  from  June  to  October,  consequently  the  foun- 
dations for  new  colonies  are  laid  at  different  times 
within  those  periods.  On  one  occasion,!  found  the  ma- 
ture insect  in  tolerable  abundance  upon  the  blossoms 
of  buckwheat  in  common  with  wasps  and  other  Hy- 
menopterous  insects,  for  which  I  at  first  mistook  it, 


and   which    it  somewhat   resembles,  especially   the 
male. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  much  in  error,  as  to  the 
seat  of  their  destructive  operations  upon  the  peach 
tree ;  their  presence  being  generally  indicated  by  a 
flow  of  gum  from  the  parts  affected.  Their  attacks 
seem  to  be  most  injurious  when  made  in  the  main 
trunk  of  the  tree  near  the  roots.  I  have  seen  large  num- 
bers of  whitish  grub?  of  different  sizes,  varying  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  early  in 
the  spring,  cut  out  of  the  butt  of  a  peach  tree,  ex- 
tending down  into  the  larger  roots,  amongst  masses 
of  gum  and  gnawed  wood,  and  penetrating  in  some 
places  half  an  inch  into  the  woody  part  of  the  tree. 
These,  I  feel  persuaded,  wore  the  larvse  of  the  peach 
tree  borer,  the  eggs  of  which  had  been  deposited  at 
different  times  the  previous  season ;  although  I 
made  no  particular  examination  of  them  at  the 
time.  Although  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
" there  are  several  broods  produced  by  successive 
hatches,  yet,  there  is  but  one  rotation  of  metamorph- 
oses consummated  within  the  year."*  Borers  of  all 
sizes  may,  therefore,  be  found  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  more  or  less  advanced.  That  they  should  pass 
one  winter  before  they  appear  in  the  perfect  or  wing- 
ed state,  seems  however,  to  be  necessary. 

Various  remedies  have  been  tried  and  recommend- 
ed for  the  destruction  of  the  grub  of  the  borer ;  by 
removing  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  af- 
ter cutting  and  scraping  all  that  can  be  possibly  got 
out,  to  fill  the  cavity  around  the  tree  with  tan,  lime, 
ashes,  or  strong  decoctions  of  tobacco ;  but  all  these 
remedies  seem  to  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
tree  itself.  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Harris,  recommended  by  him  as  early  as  the  year 
1826,  which  is  here  submitted,  especially  as  I  have 

■"  I  have  now  (Sept.  20,)  under  observation  two 
grubs  or  larva  of  the  peach  tree  borer.  One  is  full 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  other  is  a  scant  quar- 
ter inch.  The  body  is  divided  into  thirteen  segments: 
upon  the  first,  second  and  third  of  which  are  three 
pairs  of  legs  ;  the  fourtli  and  fifth  are  without  legs  ; 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  have  each  a  pair 
of  prologs,  surmounted  by  two  rows  of  small  hooks 
turned  inward  ;  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments  are 
also  without  legs,  but  the  terminal  one  has  a  pair  of 
prolegs  armed  as  those  aforenamed.  The  head  is 
large  and  retractile,  or  capable  of  being  drawn  about 
two-thirds  into  the  first  segment.  The  mandibles  or 
jaws  are  short  and  strong,  of  a  dark  l)r()wn  or  near- 
ly black  color  at  the  ends  ;  but  a  liglit  brown  at  the 
base  ;  the  head  is  also  a  light  reddish  brown.  The 
Itody  of  the  smaller  specimen  is  white,  that  of  the 
larger  one  is  tinged  with  light  red  ;  but  this  arises 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  seen  through  it. — 
After  voiding  a  light  rod  excrement,  the  part  of  tho 
abdomrn  thus  evacuated  is  clear  wliite.  Tliere  are  a 
few  wliite  hairs  distriljuted  over  tho  whole  body  and 
diverging  from  the  liead  and  anal  segment.  The 
insect  voided  a  yeilowish  liquid  from  its  mouth,  but 
I  could  not  discover  that  it  had  any  odor. 
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in  my  own  experience,  no  better  one  to  recommend. 
It  is  as  follows,  and,  no  doubt,  would  well  pay  a  trial 

of  it: 

»'  Remo'  e  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree, 
crush  and  destroy  the  borers  and  cocoons  which  may 
be  found  in  it,  and  under  the  bark;  cover  the  wound- 
ed parts  with  a  composition  of  common  clay ;  and 
surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of  sheathing  paper 
eifht  or  nine  inches  wide  ;  which  should  extend  two 
inches  below  the  soil,  and  be  secured  with  strings 
above.  Fresh  mortar  should  then  be  placed  around 
tlie  root,  so  as  to  confine  the  paper  and  prevent  ac- 
cess beneath  it,  and  the  remaining  cavity  filled  with 
unexhausted  loam.  This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  spring  or  during  the  month  of  June. — 
In  winter  the  strings  may  be  removed,  and  in  the 
spring  following,  the  trees  should  again  be  examined, 
and  the  protecting  application  be  renewed." 

Lancaster,  Sept.  18,  1852.  S.  S.  R. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Fruit  Growing  iu  Pennsylvania. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 
forty  years  have  so  far  improved  in  their  modes  of 
culture  and  selection  of  varieties,  as  somewhat  to  in- 
crease the  resulting  profits.  But  the  growing  of 
fruit  has  been  considered  a  branch  of  general  farm- 
ing, of  less  importance  than  raising  of  grain  or  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  and  therefore  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention  necessary  to  make  it  highly  profitable. 

In  many  sections  of  th-?  country,  especially  those 
remote  from  large  towns,  fruits  were  frequently  raised 
from  seedling   or    ungrafted  trees,  and  therefore  a 
very  small  proportion  were  good  or  first  rate  varie- 
ties, but  apples  and    pears  were  abundant   of  such 
kinds  as  were  suitable  for  cooking  and  for  cider. — 
Fine  seedling  varieties  were  occasionally  originated, 
and  sparingly  propagated  by  grafting,  and  thus  be- 
came partially  known  in  small  districts,  and  almost 
unheard  of  beyond  those  limits.     It  is  true,  that  there 
have  been  many  persons,  who  have  given  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  fine 
fruits;  but  they  have  labored  in  the  cause  separately; 
with  little  connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  by  each  in  his  life  time, 
was  chiefly  lost  to  the  community  at   his  death. — 
William  Coxe,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  published 
a  work  in  1817,  describing  130  varieties  of  apples  and 
65  of  pears,  and  some  other  fruits,  but  I  judge  that 
its  circulation  was  limited  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
its  effect  was  not  very  perceptible,  except  that  some 
Jersey  varieties  were  introduced  through  its  means. 
No  work  of  that  kind  had  a  large  circulation  here  till 
about  1846,  when  A.  J.  Downing  published  his  "Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  which  seems  immedi- 
ately to  have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  public  to 


the  growing  of  fruit  and  created  a  demand  for  fruit 
trees  of  the  varieties  described,  probably  by  shewing 
that  such  existed,  and  that  they  might  be  obtained. 
The  varieties  described  were  principally  those  known 
and  cultivated  in  New  York  and  New  England,  a 
small  proportion  only  of  them  being  in  cultivation 
here,  Tiie  result  has  been,  that  our  own  best  varie- 
ties have  been  neglected,  and  a  great  number  of  kinds 
have  been  introduced  from  the  eastward ;  some  of 
which  have  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  those 
who  introduced  them,  and  others  have  not ;  but  neith- 
er the  success  nor  the  disappointment,  has  abated  the 
increased  attention  to  the  culture  of  frhit.  The  ex- 
perience that  has  been  had  with  varieties  introduced 
from  other  places,  has  produced  the  belief  that  there 
are  many  varieties  of  fruits  that  are  jnstly  reputed  to 
be  of  the  first  quality  both  in  flavor  and  productive- 
ness in  one  locality,  that  suffer  change  in  those  re- 
spects when  placed  in  other  situations ;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  climate  seems  to  be  shown  in  the  earlier  ri- 
pening of  fruits  when  grown  in  a  more  southern  lati- 
tude. Thus  some  varieties  that  are  regarded  aswin- 
ter  fruits  in  the  northern  part  of  N.  England  become 
autumn  fruits  in  Penn'a.  and  further  south.  There 
is  therefore  less  danger  of  being  disappointed  when 
we  select  fruit  trees  of  varieties  that  have  originated 
or  have  been  sufficiently  proven  in  our  respective 
neighborhoods  than  when  we  procure  them  from  dis- 
tant places. 

Agricultural  Societies  have  been  established  in 
several  counties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  within  a 
few  years  past,  and  at  their  annual  exhibitions  held 
in  autumn,  there  has  usually  been  fruit  exhibited  of 
the  kinds  ripe  at  that  season.  By  means  of  these  ex- 
hibitions and  of  the  inquiries  and  researches  made  by 
amateurs  and  by  the  fruit  committees  of  these  socie- 
ties, a  considerable  number  of  fruits  of  first  qualities 
have  been  discovered  and  brought  into  cultivation ; 
and  the  past  success  authorizes  the  expectation  that 
inquiries  more  carefully  made  and  widely  extended, 
will  bring  to  public  notice  fruits  of  first  quality 
suited  to  our  climate,  soil,  situation,  and  exposure, 
superior  to  many  kinds  at  present  in  cultivation.  To 
aid  these  inquiries  the  members  of  the  respective 
societies  should  be  invited  to  forward  to  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  society,  or  to  their  executive  or  spe- 
cial fruit  committee,  monthly,  or  in  shorter  periods, 
during  the  fruit  season,  such  seedling  or  little  known 
varieties  of  fruit  as  may  be  deemed  of  excellent 
quality  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation  ;  and  as 
we  now  cultivate  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of 
varieties,  no  new  one  should  be  adopted  without  it 
possesses  some  valuable  property  rendering  it  more 
worthy  of  cultivation  than  the  variety  to  be  discon- 
tinued to  furnish  it  a  place. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  will  stimulate  fruit 
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growers,  generally,  to  increased  activity,  so  much  as 
a  confidence  that  it  will  be  profitable  as  a  business. 
The  person  whose  apples  are  of  inferior  quality,  unfit 
for  market  as  fruit,  and  who  gathers  them  and  makes 
them  into  cider  to  sell  at  the  lowest  price  to  the 
vinegar  merchant,  may  well  regard  fruit-growing  as 
unprofitable.  For  him  it  is  so  ;  but  he  who  raises  the 
the  finest  fruits,  in  large  quantities,  and  obtains  for 
them  the  highest  market  prices,  will  discover  that 
fruit  culture  is  much  more  profitable  than  grain  cul- 
ture, and  will  be  disposed  to  abandon  it.  But  in  order 
that  fruit-growing  shall  be  productive  of  profit,  care 
must  be  taken  to  adjust  the  quality  and  quantity  to 
the  demand  and  state  of  the  market.     To  those  who 
reside  near  to  large  towns,  and  attend  the  market 
once  or  oftener  in  each  week,  it  is  important  to  have 
the  several  varieties  of  first  quality  fruits  ripening  in 
succession  during  the  season  ;  so  that  at  each  market 
day  a  portion  of  fruit  may  be  ready  for  sale ;  and 
those  who  raise   fruit  for  home  consumption  only, 
should  puruse  the  same  course,  so  as  to  have  a  con- 
tinous  supply  of  the  best  fruit  sufficient  for  liberal  use 
and  enjoyment.     But  those  who  live  remote  from 
large  towns,  and  do  not  attend  market  frequently ; 
if  they  engage  in  raising  fruit  for  profit,  will  find 
it  to  be  tlieir  interest  to  restrict  their  cultivation 
to  a  few  varieties  (probably  better  to  a  single  one)  of 
each  species,  so  that  the  entire  crop  of  each  kind  of 
fruit,  may  be  gathered  and  sent  to  market  at  the 
same  time.     In  this  case,  varieties  must  be  selected 
that  will  bear  transportation  well ;  of  good  merchant- 
able quality,  and  such  if  possible  as  have  an  estab- 
lished reputation   in  the  market  to  which  they  are 
sent.     Such  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  some  of 
the  fruit-growers  of  New  York  State  residing  from 
100  to  300  miles  from  their  principal  city. 

Downing  in  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica," states  that  one  orchard  near  Esopus,  on  the 
Hudson  river  contains  2000  bearing  Newtown  pippin 
trees.  The  mode  there  pursued,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is,  when  the  season  arrives  for  taking  in  the 
fruit,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  are  employed  to 
pick  it  off  the  trees  by  hand,  carefully,  and  having 
barrels  brought  into  the  orchard,  the  fruit  is  careful- 
ly packed  and  taken  to  the  North  River,  and  sent  by 
steamboat  to  New  York  city,  and  when  stored  it  may 
be  sold  to  retailers  there ;  or  if  it  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously disposed  of  at  Boston,  Philadelpliia,  or  even 
at  London  or  Liverpool,  it  is  in  order  for  shipment 
without  loss  of  time.  Thus  the  market  of  the  world 
is  opn. 

The  course  generally  pursued  in  Pennsylvania  has, 
with  some  exceptions,  been  different.  Orciiards  con- 
tain many  varieties  of  apples,  some,  little  known  be- 
yond tlie  neighborhood  in  which  they  originated. — 
The  fruit  gathered  (sometimes  without  proper  care,) 


is  put  into  bags  and  taken  to  Philadelphia  in  wagons, 
becoming  more  or  less  bruised  in  the  transportation, 
and  upon  arriving  there,  it  must  there  be  sold  for 
consumption  ;  because  merchants  will  not  go  into  the 
market  to  and  purchase  it  for  shipping,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient  quantities  to- 
gether of  well  known  and  well  reputed  kinds;  of 
the  trouble  of  packing  in  casks;  and  of  the  injuries 
already  rceived  in  the  bringing  to  market.  Phila- 
delphia now  has  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  State  by  railroads  and  canals  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  like  advantages  enjoyed  by  New 
York,  and  it  is  important  that  the  growers  of  Fruit 
in  Pennsylvania  turn  their  attention  to  the  advanta- 
ges thus  opened  to  them. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  at  this  time,  but  desire 
to  be  permitted  to  add  something  on  this  subject 
hereafter.  Alan  W.  Corson. 

Montgomery  county,  9th  Month,  16th,  1852. 


Seedling  Fruit. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  July  number  of  the  "Firm 
Journal,"  you  take  strong  ground  in  favor  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  as  a  fruit  growing  region.  You  call 
upon  those  "having  the  evidence  in  their  possession 
for  a  confirmation  of  your  assertions."  I  will  give 
you  a  short  history  of  one  of  the  seedling  fruits  men- 
tioned in  your  article,  which  you  may  insert  if  con- 
sidered worth  the  space. 

The  "  Hosen  Shenk  Pear,"  as  you  designate  it,  is 
generally  known  as  Shenk's  Pear,  it  is  a  seedlino* 
of  about  forty  years  duration.     Mr.  John  Shenk,  of 
Manor  township,  in  this  county,  whom  I  well  remem- 
ber, with  his  wide  pantaloons,  his  nether  members 
being  apparently  thrust  into  two  three  bushels  bags. 
It  was  a  frequent  remark  of  his,  that  during  his  life- 
time, those  same  trowsers  had  been  three  times  in 
fashion.     He  was,  generally  speaking,  a  somewhat 
singular  character.  His  farm  was  greatly  neglected, 
barely  raising  grain  sufficient  to  supply  the  familj-, 
his  time  being  almost  exclusively  devoted  to   the 
raising  and  planting  of  strange  trees  and  plants,  and 
smelling  water  ,•  that  is,  going  about  the  country, 
wherever  called  for,  with  a  twig  of  hazel,  as  a  "di- 
vining rod,"  to  discovcr"subtcrranean  water-courses 
prior  to  tiie  digging  of  wells.     The  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  "  science  "  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  sub- 
stantiate; suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Shenk  was  gene- 
rally successful,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an  oracle  in 
this  matter  by  the  community.    I  give  you  the  above 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  man  in  order  :;o  a  better  ap- 
preciation  of  the   merits  of  the   fruit,  bearing  his 
name. 

Mr.  Shenk  planted  three  seeds  found  in  one  pip  or 
cell  of  a  pear,  (the  kind  now  unknown,  but  think  in 
all   probability  it  was  the  old  butter  pear,  or   St. 
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Michaels,  Doyenne  of  the  French,)  about  the  year  | 
1805  to  1810.  The  three  seeds  produced  trees,  and  i 
all  bore  fruit,  two  of  them  being  worthless.  This 
one,  being  planted  near  the  smoke-house,  first  went 
by  the  name  of  smoke-house  pear,  and  the  fruit 
being  so  superior,  soon  became  well  known  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  strong  grower,  far  out- 
growing the  old  butter  pear,  and  in  comparison  with 
that  fine  old  and  now  almost  extinct  variety,  is  supe- 
rior in  every  respect ;  the  tree  is  larger  and  more 
thrifty,  the  fruit  larger,  and  if  possible,  more  lusci- 
ous ;  the  tree  a  great  bearer  in  a  favorable  soil  and 
situation.  It  ripens  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September,  according  to  the  seasons. 

You  designate  it  as  one  of  the  earliest,  this  is  an 

error,  as  there  are  many  varieties  ripening  before  it. 

J.  B,  Garber. 
Floral  Retreat,  August  24th,  1852. 


yellowish  white,  buttery  with  rich  sugary  luscious 
flavor :  a  little  gritty  at  the  core  which  is  small. 
Seeds  long  black  and  pointed. 

Jno.  K.  Eshlemam. 
Downingtown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  20th,  1852. 

[We  are  ready  to  endorse  any  thing  our  friend 
the  Dr.  chocses  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Diller  Pear; 
well  knowing  that  his  fine  taste  in  all  that  relates 
to  pears  constitutes  him  an  excellent  judge.  We 
tasted  it  in  Philadelphia  and  consider  it  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
drawing  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver, 
but  at  too  late  a  date  to  have  the  cut  in  time  for  the 
present  number.  We  will  have  it  ready  for  our  next. 
Ed.] 


The  Diller  Pear. 

Mr.  Editor: — Inasmuch  as  you  were  personally 
present  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  and  heard  the  eulogiums  passed  by 
the  most  eminent  pomologists  and  committees,  upon 
the  Diller  Pear — most  probably  a  native  of  your 
county — it  will  be  superfluous  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  praise. 

The  reports  of  that  society  as  well  as  a  committee 
of  the  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society — who 
know  a  good  pear  from  a  persimmon — will  probably 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  cultivators  a  pear  which 
has  very  few  superiors  at  any  season  ? 

A  description  and  linear  drawing  to  assist  in  its 
recognition,  will  appropriately  appear  in  your  jour- 
nal. I  have  therefore  prepared  as  carefully  as  the 
few  specimens  left,  and  my  knowledge  of  it,  will 
enable  me,  the  following,  which  I  hope  may  appear 
when  it  suits  your  convenience. 

Diller,  among  the  very  best  August  pears  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  in  this  State. 
It  is  named  after  the  person  on  whose  property  it 
grew  and  by  whom  it  was  most  probably  raised  from 
seed,  one  hundred  years  since.  Tradition  says  he 
brought  the  tree  or  scions  from  Germany;  but  this 
is  extremely  doubtful,  because  of  long  voyages  and 
want  of  horticultural  knowledge.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble he  brought  seed  of  some  favorite  pear,  planted  it, 
and  raised  this  tree.  Its  growth  much  resembles 
the  Bloodgood,  short  jointed,  wood-reddish-brown, 
not  a  rapid  grower  but  bears  regularly  and  abun- 
dantly. Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate  irregular  or 
one-sided,  thicken  ng  abruptly  into  the  stalk,  which 
is  an  inch  long  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin,  at 
maturity,  golden  yellow,  sprinkled,  and  one  side 
mostly  covered,  with  light  cinnamon  russet.  Calyx 
mostly  open,  set  in  a  slight  smooth  depression.  Flesh 


West  Chester  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

This  affair  is  now  on  hand,  and  in  order  to  be  in 
time  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal,  I  antici- 
pate the  regular  report,  by  giving  a  slight  sketch. — 
It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  display  yet 
made  by  this  Society,  particularly  in  the  departments 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  would  be  creditable 
to  any  exhibition  in  the  country.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  as  if  Flora  and  Pomona  were  becoming  wea- 
ried with  their  long  sojourn  amid  the  rough  and 
rocky  soils  and  inhospitable  climate  of  our  friends 
of  the  Bay  State  and  regions  roundabout,  and  were 
about  to  wing  their  way  to  establish  their  head  quar- 
ters in  our  more  southern  and  congenial  atmos- 
phere. Very  certain  it  is,  from  the  exhibition  here 
and  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  land  of  Wooden  Nut- 
megs and  of  Pears  (par  excellence)  must  concede 
hereafter,  that  as  regards  the  latter,  she  is  despoiled 
of  her  laurels,  and  that  while  in  respect  to  the  nut- 
megs, we  do  not  even  hope  to  equal  her,  we  may 
safely  challenge  her  to  show  finer  Bartletts,  Duchesse 
d'Angoulemes,  St.  Ghislains,  Seckels,  and  other  fine 
varieties. 

Of  the  large  contributors  of  Pears,  Dr.  J.  K.  Esh- 
leman,  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Thomas  Harvey,  Jona- 
than Baldwin  and  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  exhibited 
from  25  to  43  varieties  each.  Finer  or  better  flavor- 
ed specimens  were  never  shown.  The  premium  for 
the  best  dozen  was  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  K,  Eshleman, 
for  St.  Ghislain,  for  the  best  quarter  peck  to  same 
for  Bartlett's. 

Of  apples  there  was  a  large  display,  and  remark- 
able specimens  in  size  and  quality  of  some  of  the 
new  and  fine  varieties,  as  well  as  those  more  gener- 
ally known.  I  have  never  seen  Baldwins  and  Rus- 
sets to  equal  those  of  the  growth  of  Richard  J. 
Downing,  near  Downingtown,  in  this  county.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  exhibited  71  varieties  of  apples. — 
Joshua  Embree  60,  and  received  the  premium  for  the 
best  display.     R.  J.  Downie,  42  varieties.    Jonathan 
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C.  Baldwin  32,  and  H.  Darlington,  32  varieties,  and 
there  were  several  other  smaller  contributors. 

Of  peaches  there  was  not  so  great  an  abundance 
as  usual,  but  several  plates  were  shown  of  extraordi- 
nary size  and  quality,  including  some  new  seedlings 
The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  was  awarded  to  A.  Marshall  &.  Co. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  vegeta- 
bles, as  regards  size,  variety,  and  quality.  Single 
specimens  of  cabbages,  beets,  tomatoes,  egg  plants, 
seemed  as  if  grown  to  supply  the  tables,  not  of  a 
small  family,  but  a  small  neighborhood.  It  is  ques- 
tionable however,  whether  such  monsters  are  equal 
in  flavor  to  those  of  smaller  size.  The  first  premium, 
for  the  best  display  was  awarded  to  Josiah  Hoopes, 
for  82  varieties ;  the  second  to  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  who  exhibited  75  varieties. 

In  the  flower  department,  the  first  prem.ium  was 
awarded  to  Paschall  Morris  &.  Co.  In  their  collec- 
tion we  observed  fine  specimens  of  achimenes,  also, 
Veronica  Lindleyana,  Habrothamnus  Elegans,  Fus- 
chia  Syringaflora  arborea,  Forrenia  Asiatica,  Pentas 
Carnea,  Mariettia  Glabra,  Plumbagos,  Fuschias,  &c. 
They  also  received  the  first  premium  for  the  best  12 
Verbenas,  and  for  their  display  of  35  new  and  choice 
Dahlias. 

This  firm  also  exhibited  120  specimens  of  Ever- 
green Trees  and  Shrubs,  many  of  them  new  and  rare 
varieties,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Among 
them  was  Cupressus  Funebris,  Arancaria  Imbricata 
and  Braziliensis,  Deodar  and  Lebanon  Cedars,  Cryp- 
tomeria  Japonica,  Pinus  Insignis,  Pinus  Douglasii, 
Taxodium  Sempervirens,  15  varieties  of  Hollies,  15 
of  Junipers,  several  of  Taxus,  &c 

Of  Boquets  and  Moss  Baskets  there  was  a  good 
collection,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  whole  exhi- 
bition was  highly  creditable  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
county  of  Chester.  Many  of  our  native  and  seedling 
Fruits,  give  promise  of  great  merit,  and  only  require 
to  be  known  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Enough  has 
been  done  to  prove  that  in  this  county,  and  in  our 
own  State,  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  grown 
equal  to  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  much 
better  than  in  many — nothing  being  wanting  but  at- 
tention to  this  as  a  branch  of  the  business  of  our 
farms,  the  same  as  we  bestow  on  other  crops,  and  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Fruit  Cul- 
ture. Why  cannot  we  have  here  as  in  Ohio,  a  State 
Pomological  Society?  Observer. 


Shall  we  have  a  State  Pomological  Society. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Returning  from  our  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Pomological  Society,  a 
friend — one  of  the  most  devoted  and  successful  fruit 
growers  in  our  State — asked,  "Why  can  we  not 
have  a  State  Pomological  Society  in  Pennsylvania  1" 


and  we  now  repeat  the  inquiry.  Why  can  we  notl 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
such  a  society,  and  a  very  great  many  cogent  ones 
why  we  should.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Pomological    Society  in    Philadelphia,  has,  we  are 
pleased  to  observe,  had  the  efl^ect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  our  own  fruit  growers  to  the  fact,  that  while  our 
eastern  friends  deserve  the  palm  for  endless  variety 
of  pears,  Pennsylvania  certainly  takes  the  lead  in 
all  that  constitutes  real  excellence.     With  our  East- 
ern   friends,  rarely   any   thing  is   done    by  halves. 
Whether   in   chickens   or   cattle,  notions  or  pears, 
those  who  lead  the  van  never  stop  short  of  a  com- 
plete assortment.     This  feature  in  their  character 
was  strikingly  illustrated  atthe  National  Convention. 
The  great  point  in  competition  appeared  to  be,  not 
who  shall  display  the  finest  pears?  but  who  has  the 
greatest  number  of  varieties'?      The   simple   fruit 
growers   (like   ourselves)   from    the    interior — who 
though  we    knew  that  French   pears    abounded  in 
endless  variety,  had  never  before  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  so  many  different  kinds — gazed  on  the 
varied   display   in   utter  amazement.     By    this   we 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  we  were  amazed 
at  either  the  beauty  or  excellence  of  the  pears  exhi- 
bited, but  that  so  many  of  the  boasted  French  pears 
were  in  reality  so  little  worthy  of  cultivation.    True, 
many  of  the  specimens  exhibited  were  far  from  being 
matured,  and  perhaps,  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
their  flavor  been  given,  a  majority  of  them  would 
have  passed  muster  as  "good," and  some  well  known 
varieties  as  Jlrst  rate ;  but  the  halo  of  glory  which 
had  hitherto  invested  French  pears,  departed  from 
the  minds  of  many  upon  first  sight.     Has  the  season 
been    unpropitious  ?     We   think   not.     Has   Boston 
skill  in  pear  cultivation  degenerated  ?     Not  if  we 
are  to  believe  their  journals.     Have  Boston  cultiva- 
tors of  the  pear  ever  succeeded  in  bringing  French 
varieties   to   the    perfection    with    which   they   are 
grown  in  France  7  This  has  been  repeatedly  claimed 
for  them,  and  if  the  claim  has  been  truthfully  ad- 
vanced, then   in  our  humble  opinion  we   must   go 
farther  than  France  for  pears  superior  to  the  Bartleft, 
Seckel,  a  few  standard  French  varieties,  and  a  host 
of  our  own  natives,  among  which  we  are  proud  to 
enumerate  the  Diller  and  Hosenschenck,  the  King- 
sessintT  and  Brandywinc,  the  Ott  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  pear.     Wc  do  not  by  this  design  to  underrate 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  gentlemen  who  contri- 
buted so  largely  of  eastern   pears.     Their  spirit  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.      We  honor 
them  for  the  zeal  they  have  manifested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  delicious  fruit,  and  thank  them  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  of  examining  the  products  of 
their  laudable  emulation.     But  while  we  thus  "  ren- 
der into  Cffisar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's"  we 
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cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  our  honest  opinion, 
that  wc  have  a  sufficient  number  of  native  pears  of 
the  most  delicious  character — ripening- at  all  seasons 
from  tlie  earliest  to  the  latest — to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  more  from  abroad.  Let  those 
who  have  the  means  and  inclinations,  stock  their 
grounds  with  all  the  different  varieties,  but  to  such 
persons  as  are  desirous  of  securing  truly  valuable 
fruit,  we  say,  stick  to  the  old  standard  kinds. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started  in 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  and  from  which 
we  have  so  widely  diverged  ;  "  Shall  we  have  a 
Pomological  Society  in  Pennsylvania]"  We  hope 
there  will  be  but  a  single  response  to  this  query — a 
universal  Yes !  and  that  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  effect  an  organization.  It  may  be  urged  as 
an  objection  that  there  already  exists  a  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  True  there  does,  and  a  noble  one 
it  is ;  but  it  does  not  precisely  meet  the  wants  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  interior.  It  is  too  local  in  its 
character,  although  it  extends  the  most  cordial  invi- 
tation to  fruit  growers  in  every  section  to  participate 
in  its  transactions.  Although  in  existence  for  many 
years,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  there  are  thousands 
of  choice  native  fruits  within  the  limits  of  cur  State, 
the  merits  of  which  have  never  been  known  beyond 
the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they  originated,  and 
it  requires  a  new  organization — a  more  general  feel- 
iug  of  interest  than  has  hitherto  manifested  itself,  to 
brmg  these  treasures  to  public  knowledge.  A  State 
Fruit  Society  would  best  develope  them,  and  the 
holding  of  annual  or  semi-annual  exhibitions,  in  vari- 
ous sections  would  have  the  effect  of  infusing  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  the  very  best  results  to  the  fruit  growing  interest. 
We  again  put  the  question,  "  Shall  we  have  a  Penn- 
sylvania Pomological  Society]"  If  any  are  opposed 
to  the  proposition,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them  through  the  Journal.  J.  G.  B. 

[We  heartily  second  the  motion  of  our  corres- 
pondent, for  the  immediate  organization  of  a  State 
Pomological  Society.  The  readers  of  the  Journal 
will  remember  that  from  the  first,  we  have  asserted 
the  superiority  of  Pennsylvania  fruits,  and  contend- 
ed for  such  an  arrangement  as  would  best  develope 
tlieir  character  and  particular  localities.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  us  to  find  that  we  are  beginning  to 
be  sustained  in  the  position  we  have  taken.  Every 
one  who  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Pomological 
Society,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
immense  superiority  of  Pennsylvania  fruits  exhibit- 
ed. There  was  perhaps  not  such  an  endless  variety, 
and  not  as  many  contributors  as  there  should  have 
been;  but  enough  was  seen  to  convince  every  one 
that  we  have  within  our  borders  all  the  elements  of 
a   first  rate   fruit  growing  district.     We   therefore  ' 


hope  that  immediate  steps  for  the  organization  of  a 
State  Pomological  Society  will  be  taken.  Who  will 
take  the  lead  1 — Ed. 


Advantages  of  Thorough  Tillage. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  century  ago,  Jethro  TuU  advoca- 
ted with  all  his  powers,  the  theory,  that  the  coil 
might  be  rendered  fertile,  merely  by  effecting  its 
complete  pulverization.  While  practice  has  proven 
TuU  to  be  wrong  in  expecting  such  great  results,  it 
has  proven  also  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  author  of  "Horse  Hoe  Husbandry"  was  right. — 
Indeed  it  may  be  asked  whether  his  system  was  not 
as  nearly  correct  as  that  pursued  by  the  majority  of 
farmers  at  the  present  day,  who  plow  shallow,  har- 
row slightly,  never  use  the  roller,  and  endeavor  to 
make  a  cart  load  of  manure  answer  for  an  acre  of 
ground.  But  as  my  object  is  not  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  TuU's  and  this  modern  "  skinning  " 
system,  but  simply  to  show  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  complete  pulverization  of  the  soil,  permit  me 
to  enumerate  briefly  what  some  of  these  advantages 
are. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  vegetable  physiologists,that 
after  a  certain  period,  roots  do  not  grow  by  a  general 
distension  of  their  tissue,  but  by  the  addition  of  new 
matter  to  their  points,  and  that  these  points  are  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  very  liable  to  injury.  The 
important  functions  these  spongelets  perform,  in  feed- 
ing the  plant,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  the 
greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  to  put 
his  soil  in  such  condition  as  will  best  enable  them  to 
discharge  these  functions  properly.  Now  what  is 
this  condition.  It  is  evidently  to  keep  it  in  such  a 
degree  of  pulverization,  that  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  nutriment  for  the  growing  plant,  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  delicate  spongelets  or  feeders. — 
Again,  as  a  square  yard  of  soil  contains  more  nutri- 
tious matter  than  a  square  foot  of  the  same  quality, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  enabled 
to  penetrate  every  portion  of  that  square  yard  as 
freely  as  they  could  have  the  square  foot,  the  advan- 
tage derived  by  the  plant  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  fibrous  roots  are  too  delicate  to  penetrate  the 
clods  that  abound  in  too  many  of  our  newly  seeded 
grounds,  consequently,  all  the  fertilizing  properties 
contained  in  those  lumps  are  lost,  and  the  plant  suf- 
fers. 

Hear  what  Jethro  TuU  says  upon  this  point.  "  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  a  multitude  of  instances 
which  confirms  it  (good  tillage)  so  far,  that  I  am  in 
no  doubt  that  any  soil,  be  it  rich  or  poor,  can  ever 
be  made  too  fine  by  tillage,  for  one  cubical  foot  of 
this  minute  powder  may  have  more  internal  super- 
ficies, than  a  thousand  feet  of  the  same  or  any  other 
earth,  tilled  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  I  believe  no 
two  arable  earths  in  the  world,  do  exceed  one  anoth- 
er in  their  natural  richness  twenty  times,  that  is,  one 
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cubical  foot  of  the  richest  is  not  able  to  produce  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetables  cwteris  paribus,  to  20 
cubical  feet  of  the  poorest ;  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  poorest,  where,  by  pulverizing,  it  has  ob- 
tained 100  times  the  internal  superficies  of  the  rich 
untilled  land,  should  exceed  it  in  fertility." 

"While  I  do  not  endorse  Mr.  Tull  in  all  that  he  ad- 
vances in  the  above  paragraph,  I  do  think  his  rea- 
soning highly  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  If  it  will 
not  hold  good  between  the  very  richest,  and  the  very 
poorest  soils,  it  certainly  will  in  those  of  nearly 
equal  quality. 

If  by  thorough  tillage  the  internal  superficies  of 
of  the  soil  is  increased  an  hundred  fold,  is  it  more 
than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  growing  plant  will 
be  much  more  vigorous,  (because  better  fed)  than  in 
the  other  case.  Were  there  no  other  reasons  in  fa- 
vor of  thorough  tillage,  those  already  given  are  suf- 
ficient to  convince  every  reasonable  farmer  of  the 
immense  benefits  which  must  result  from  it.  As  I 
have,  however,  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  intended 
when  I  commenced,  I  shall  reserve  the  balance  for 
another  article. 

J.  P.  Adams. 

Laurel  Grove,  Pa.,  1852. 


More  about  the  New  Evergreen. 

Mr.  Editor — In  answer  to  your  invitation  to  com- 
municate farther  in  reference  to  that  new  evergreen, 
I  would  just  state  that  I  am  unable,  I  think,  to  add 
much  to  what  was  contained  in  a  former  communica- 
tion; however  as  several  letters  have  reached  me  late- 
ly enquiring  particularly  concerning  it,  I  will  now 
give  as  minute  a  description  of  its  growth,  appear- 
ance, &c.,  as  my  observation  will  justify  me  in  doing. 
This  evergreen  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than 
two  feet.  A  central  stalk  does  not  usually  pass  per- 
pendicularly upwards,  though  sometimes  this  is  the 
case.  The  branches  generally  spi'ead  out,  and  leave 
each  other  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  running  from 
two  to  three  feet  and  even  farther  occasionally,  from 
this  common  origin,  making  an  angle  with  the  ground 
of  about  fifty  degrees. 

The  stems  in  appearance  are  not  unlike  the  Scott- 
ish Fir,  having  a  bufiy  color,  and  principally  covered 
Avith  loaves.  In  structure  the  leaf  resembles  the  com- 
mon Hemlock,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  and  its  appearance  is  more  glossy  and 
luxuriant.  It  bears  no  flower  as  I  am  aware  of. — 
One  of  your  correspondents  mistook  the  remarks  you 
made  in  reference  to  that  flower  I  sent  you,  as  apply- 
to  the  Evergreen.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  found  is  of 
a  light  loamy  nature,  and  it  is  generally  shaded  by 
surrounding  trees.  Should  any  wish  to  see  speci- 
mens of  the  leaf  and  branches  I  will  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  accommodate  them  by  application  to  me  j 
by  mail.  Very  truly  yours, 

Uartstown,  Pa.  A.  McLean  "Wuite. 


A  gentleman  thorougnly  acquainted  with  our  na- 
tive evergreens,  to  whom  the  specimen  sent  was  sub- 
mitted, thinks  it  the  Eastern  White  Pine,  and  the 
flower  the  Hydrangea  Arborea. — Ed. 


Plowing  in  Dry  vs.  Green  Clover. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  interest  the  re- 
marks of  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  also  those  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  of  Kishacoquillas,  on  the  subject  of  plowing 
down  green  clover.  On  all  subjects  of  such  con- 
sequence to  the  farmer,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  accurate  and  well  digested  ideas  should  be 
placed  before  the  public.  Although  Mr.  Gowen  is 
quite  scientific  enough  in  his  remarks  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  it  is  evident  his  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  with  less  care  and  circumspection, 
than  is  evidently  due  to  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  agriculture.  J.  Ws.  remarks  are  purely 
practical,  and  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
tleman, I  can  fully  endorse  his  remarks,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  beg  leave  to  point  out  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  want  of  precision  in  his  statement.  He 
says,  he  cut  down  his  clover  "  when  it  was  about  fit 
to  cut  for  seed."  Then  the  stalk  and  heal  are  dry, 
and  nearly,  if  not  altogether  divested  of  their  sap, 
and  yet  he  calls  it  plowing  down  green  clover.  Now 
my  own  experience  has  been,  that  when  I  plowed  in 
clover  when  it  was  green  and  in  full  bloom,  on  stir- 
rinff  the  ground  afterward,  I  could  scarcely  observe 
any  trace  of  rotten  clover.  The  clover  being  in  a 
green  and  pulpy  state,  my  own  impression  was  that 
it  had  become  as  Mr.  Gowen  remarks,  "  mere  acidu- 
lated water."  and  left  the  field  in  a  condition  more 
like  a  corn  stalk  fallow,  than  a  cloverfield— rather 
souring  than  benefitting  the  land.  But  when  I  adop- 
ted J.  Ws.  method,  of  plowing  in  dry  clover,  at 
about  the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as  that  described 
by  him,  I  found  on  stirring  the  ground  that  the  field 
had  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  rich  black 
looking  manure,— the  clover  not  entirely  disappear- 
ing as  in  the  former  case.  It  was,  however,  pretty 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  as  this  system  has  nev- 
er failed  with  me,  in  a  good  season  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  I  am  led  to  give  it  the  preference 
over  the  other.  Whenever  there  is  too  much  sod 
or  blue  grass  to  admit  of  stirring,  I  found  that  the 
rotten  clover  did  equally  good  service  underneath, 
so  soon  as  the  roots  of  the  wheat  fairly  penetrated  it. 

In  hopes  that  some  of  your  more  scientific  writers 

on  agriculture  will  explain  the  relative   value   of 

green  clover  and  dry  in  the   formation   of  food  for 

wheat,  I  remain  yours. 

J.  A. 
Union  tiep.,  Mifflin  co.,  Pa. 

J.  A's  experience  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  our  best  authorities.     Pi'of.  Johnson,  says  : 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  lecture,  how  im- 
portant air  and  water  are  to  the  decomposition  of 
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organic  matter.  Now,  green  vegetable  substances 
contain  -within  themselves  much  water,  and  undergo 
decomposition  more  readily  therefore,  than  such  as 
have  been  dried,  and  are  more  immediately  servicea- 
ble when  mixed  with  the  soil. 

In  the  sap  of  plants  also  there  generally  exist  cer- 
tain compounds  containing  nitrogen,  which  not  only 
decompose  very  readily  themselves,  but  have  the 
property  of  persuading  or  inducing  the  elements  of 
the  other  organic  matters,  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  to  assume  new  forms  or  to  enter  new  chemi- 
ical  combinations.  Hence,  the  sap  of  plants  almost 
invariably  undergoes  more  or  less  decomposition 
even  when  preserved  from  the  contact  of  both  air  and 
water.  When  this  decomposition  has  once  com- 
menced in  the  sap,  it  is  gradually  propagated  to  the 
woody  fibre  and  other  substances  of  which  the  mass 
of  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  plant  is  composed. — 
Hence,  recent  vegetable  matter  will  undergo  a  com- 
paratively rapid  decomposition,  even  when  buried  to 
a  depth  beneath  the  soil — and  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed  will  form  new  compounds  more  or 
less  useful  to  living  plants,  in  circumstances  where 
many  forms  of  even  partially  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  would  undergo  no  change  whatever. 

Further — when  green  vegetable  matter  is  allowed 
to  decay  in  open  air,  it  is  gradually  resolved  more  or 
less  completely  into  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  into 
the  air  and  is  so  far  lost.  But  when  buried  beneath 
the  surface,  this  formation  of  carbonic  acid  proceeds 
less  rapidly,  and  other  compounds — preparatory  to 
the  final  resolution  into  carbonic  acid  and  water — 
are  produced  in  greater  quantity  and  linger  in  the 
soil.  _  Thus  by  burying  vegetable  substances  in  his 
land  in  their  green  state,  the  practical  man  actually 
saves  a  portion  of  the  organic  food  of  plants,  which 
would  otherwise  so  far  run  to  waste. 


Grain  Weevil  in  Barns. 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  correspondents,  Mr.  Samuel 
Miimma  of  Dauphin,  and  A.  of  Chester  county,  are 
both  rig-ht  as  to  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  this 
pest  to  the  farmer,  and  let  me  confirm  their  state- 
ments by  saying-  that  nothing  but  starvation  will 
drive  them  from  the  premises,  one  years'  stacking 
out  is  sufficient,  if  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  barns. 

Mr.  M.  recommends  "before  putting  the  hay  in 
the  barn,  that  it  should  be  swept  clean,  in  order  to 
disturb  the  weevils  as  much  as  possible."  This  is 
entirely  useless  as  regards  the  weevil,  but  is  never- 
theless commendable  as  regards  cleanliness,  and 
weevil  or  no  weevil,  should  be  attended  to  by  every 
farmer  who  has  the  least  ambition  to  see  his  farm 
buildings  in  proper  order. 

Mr.  A.  says,  "  there  are  various  ways  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  eating  the  grain  after  it  is  thrashed ; 
the  best  (he  believes)  is  to  sprinkle  dry  slacked  lime 
among  it,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  garner."  I  at  one 
time  had  some  seed  wheat  infested  by  them,  which  I 
soaked  in  strong  brine  for  six  hours,  then  spread  it 
on  the  barn-floor  to  dry;  next  morning  found  the 
wheat  alive  with  weevils.  I  then  sifted  air-slacked 
lime  over  the  heap  and  mixed  all  together.  The  dis- 
turbance  caused  them  to  leave  in  a  hurry.  af\er  the 


grain  remained  quiet  for  a  few  hours,  however,  they 
went  to  work  again  as  if  nothtng  had  happened.  I 
then  took  the  grain  to  the  field  and  sowed  it  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  fact  is,  by  stacking  the  grain  for  one  season, 
until  all  fermentation  is  over,  say  some  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  harvest ;  you  may  then  take  it  to  the 
barn,  and  should  their  be  any  "old  residenters" 
lurking  about  the  crevices,  they  may  live  on  it  for  a 
while,  but  are  incapable  of  breeding,  and  as  the  old 
generation  dies  away  annually,  there  are  none  lefl 
to  take  their  place. 

It  is  the  fermentation  of  the  grain  and  straw  which 
takes  place  in  the  mow  soon  after  housing,  that 
hatches  out  the  young  broods.  If  the  old  stock  can 
get  no  access  to  the  grain  to  lay  their  eggs  previous 
to  this  heating  of  the  grain  in  the  mow  or  stack, 
"  their  occupation's  gone."  J.  B.  Garber, 


Translated  for  the  Farm  Journal. 
Experiments  in  Potato  Culture. 

On  a  piece  of  land  which  had  been  turned  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  and  manured  and  ploughed  in  April 
1851,  thirteen  plots  each  containing  ten  square  rods, 
the  soil  of  which  was  of  similar  character  and  quali- 
ty, were  measured  off,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  plant- 
ed with  forty  pounds  each  of  potatoes,  nearly  alike 
in  size  and  all  of  the  same  kind.  The  potatoes  came 
up  well,  were  first  harrowed  and  afterwards  cultiva- 
ted with  the  hoe,  and  moderately  hilled.  When  they 
came  into  blossom,  a  series  of  experiments  was  com- 
menced by  mowing  off  the  stalks  on  one  sett  of  the 
plots  in  succession,  and  taking  up  in  order  the  crop 
produced  on'  a  corresponding  series  on  which  the 
stalks  had  not  been  mown,  so  as  ultimately  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  yield,  and  of  course  the  benefit 
or  injury  resulting  from  a  removal  of  the  stalks  pri- 
or to  the  ripening  and  harvesting  of  the  crop  at  the 
usual  period. 


Stalks  mowed  off 

Potatoes  ta 

kken  up 

Yield  in  pounds 

on  plot 

No. 

on  plot 

No. 

of  40  sq.  rods. 

July  23, 

1 

2 

16 

Aug.    6, 

3 

4 

73 

"    20, 

5 

7 

247 

Sept.    3, 

7 

8 

262 

"    15, 

9 

10 

363 

Oct.      1, 

11 

12 

414 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  crop  produced  by  plot 
No.  13,  on  which  the  stalks  had  not  been  mowed, 
was  taken  up ;  as  also  thut  produced  by  the  several 
plots  from  which  the  stalks  had  been  removed  at  the 
different  periods  stated  above.  The  following  was 
the  result. 


fo.  1  produced 

360  pounds. 

«    3 

240 

"    5 

279J      " 

"    7 

317 

"    9 

354 

"  11 

408 

"  13 

519 
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Hence  it  appears  that 

No.  3,  produced  120  pounds  less  than  No.  1. 
"    5,        "  39.}     "     more         "       3. 

"    7,        "  37^     "        "  "        5. 

"    9,        "  37       "        "  "        7. 

"  11,        "  54      "        "  "        9. 

"  13,        "         111       "        "  "      11. 

On  those  plots  on  which  the   potatoes  were  taken 

up  at  the  time  when  the  stalks  were  mowed  off  on 

corresponding  plots,  the  following  difference  of  yield 

resulted  : 

No.  4,  produced  57  pounds  more  than  No.  2 


-  -     338  pounds. 

-  -     392 

-  -    503 


6/ 

174^ 

4. 

8, 

15 

6. 

10, 

101 

8. 

12, 

51 

10. 

13, 

108 

12. 

305 

pounds. 

254 

290 

315 

414 

459 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  differences  of  yield,  it 
appears  that  whilst  these  were  nearly  the  same  in  the 
case  of  No.  3,  5,  7  and  9,  the  difference  of  product  on 
those  plots  on  which  the  stalks  had  not  been  mowed 
off,  but  the  crops  of  which  had  been  taken  up  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  viz :  Nos.  4,  6,  8  and  10,  was  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand  the  difference  of  product 
on  plots  Nos.  9, 11,  and  13,  and  on  Nos.  10  and  12, 
coincide  very  nearly.  The  explanation  of  this  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  considerable  rain 
fell  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  also  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  while  during  the  rest  of  the 
period  the  weather  was  predominantly  dry.  This 
may  also  be  reason  why  the  yield  of  plots  Nos.  6  and 
10  was  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  No.  8. — 
The  differences  of  yield  in  Nos.  5,  7  and  9,  on  the 
contrary,  vary  less,  because  the  stalks  were  removed 
from  these  respectively  on  the  20th  of  August  and 
3d  and  17th  of  September,  and  they  consequently 
derived  less  benefit  from  the  rain. 

The  difference  of  yields  on  plots  Nos.  9,  11  and 
13,  correspond  more  nearly  with  those  of  plots  Nos. 
10  and  12,  because  by  the  middle  of  September  the 
stalks  on  the  plots  which  had  not  been  mowed,  had 
become  withered  and  dry.  On  the  comparatively 
larger  product  of  those  plots,  the  rains  which  fell 
about  the  close  of  September  may  have  had  some  ef- 
fect. 

The  larger  product  of  No.  1,  from  which  the  stalks 
were  mowed  on  the  33d  of  July,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  second  growth  of  stalks  was  very  vigo- 
rous and  abundant. 

As  the  crop  of  plot  No.  2,  which  was  taken  up  on 
the  23d  of  July,  weighed  only  16  pounds,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  other  plots  would  have  yielded  an 
equal  crop,  if  it  had  been  taken  up  at  that  time.  The 
increase  therefore,  from  July  23d  to  October  15,  on 
those  plots,  from  which  the  stalks  were  removed  at 
different  periods,  is  as  follows  : 

On  No.  1,  mowed  July  23,  -  -  354  pounds. 

3,       "       Aug.    6,  -  -  224 

6,       "  "     20,  -  -  263i      " 

"       7,       "       Sept.    3,  -  -  301 


9,       "  "     17, 

"      11,       "       Oct.      1, 
"      13,  not  mowed,    -    - 

A  similar  series  of  experiments  instituted  in  1847, 

resulted  as  follows  :  The  crop  of  plot  No  2,  taken  up 

in  July  23,  was   49  pounds ;  and  the   average  from 

July  23,  to   October  15,  on   those  plots  from  which 

the  stalks  were  removed  at  different  periods,  were  as 

follows : 

On  No.  1,  mowed  July  23, 

2,       "  Aug.   6, 

5,       "  "     20, 

7,  "  Sept.   3, 

8,  "  "  17, 
"  11,  "  Oct.  1, 
"  not  mowed, 517       " 

The  two  experiments  demonstrate  the  highly  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  crop  of  a  removal  of  the  stalks 
prior  to  ripening,  even  though  it  take  place  but  two 
weeks  before  harvesting.  They  furthermore  show 
the  importance  of  the  stalks  to  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  since,  both  in  1847  and  in  1851,  plot  No.  1, 
yielded  a  much  larger  produce  than  the  plots  next 
in  order,  because  the  second  growth  had  more  time 
to  become  developed — more  perfectly  indeed  in  1851, 
than  in  1847,  as  the  diffei-ence  in  yield  shows. 

In  1847,  No.  2  yielded  49  pounds  and  in  1851  only 
16  pounds,  but  aa  in  the  latter  year  the  season  was 
unfavorable  the  planting  took  two  weeks  later — a 
disadvantage  which  was  not  overcome  during  the 
rest  of  the  season,  for  plot  No.  13  yielded  563  pounds 
in  1847,  and  only  519  pounds  in  1851.  The  same 
kind  of  potatoes  was  used  in  both  experiments. 

Q,ueries. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  last  number  I  noticed  in  a 
note,  appended  to  Judge  Wat.'s  article  on  "  Smut 
in  Wheat,"  a  singular  anti-smut  influence  exerted 
by  a  cedar  tree.     You  have   asked  your  correspon- 
dents for  an  explanation.     Will  they   not  be   kind 
enough,  to  explain  also  the  singular  smut  influence 
attributed  to  the  Barl>erry  bush  ?     I  would  also  be 
happy  to  learn  upon  what  principle,  the  soaking  of 
turnip  seeds  in  fish  oil  will  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  turnip  fly  ?     Docs  the  seed  become  so  thoroughly 
saturated  with  it,  and  does  it  take  up  such  a  quanti- 
ty,  as  to  impregnate  the  leaves,    and   thus   render 
them  distasteful  to  the  fly  ?     It  would  give  not  only 
myself,  but  my  neighbors,  also,  sincere  pleasure  to 
have  these  little  mysteries  elucidated ;  because  they 
bear  upon  their  face  the  impress  of  humbug,  especi- 
ally the  latter.     It  requires  stronger  faith  than  I  am 
possessed  of,  to  believe  that  the  saturation  of  so  mi- 
nute a  seed  as  that  of  the  turnip  with  any  particular 
oil,  would  have  the  effect  attributed  to  it  by  the  per- 
son who  recommends  the  plan.     That  oils  are  gener- 
ally unpleasant  to  insect,  is  well  known.     Would  it 
not  then  be  as  well  to  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  on 
the  turnip  patch  before  or  after  sowing. 

Hanover,  York  Co.,  Pa.  Query. 
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Use  of  the  Roller. 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  appears  to  be  a  less  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  roller,  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  than  almost  any  other  implement  in 
use.  This  israthcr  remarkable,  from  the  fact  thatevery 
well  infurmed  farmer  knows  that  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  a  system  of  complete  tillage.  I  am,  how 
ever,  pleased  to  observe  that  for  some  time  past,  our 
agricultural  publications  have  been  pressing  its  im-. 
portanco  upon  the  attention  of  their  readers.  When 
the  use  of  the  roller  is  properly  understood,  i* 
appears  to  me  that  no  man  who  lays  claim  to  the 
title  of  farmer,  should  or  would  be  without  one. 

To  many  persons  the  idea  of  drawing  a  heavy 
roller  over  newly  sown  ground,  carries  with  it  the 
impression  that  its  effects  must  prove  detrimental. — 
This  lalse  impression  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  by  plowing,  is 
the  thorough  loosening  of  the  soil,  and  that  after 
having  broken  up  the  ground,  it  is  folly  to  turn  round 
and  press  it  down  again.  Let  us,  however,  look  for 
one  moment,  at  the  advantages  which  reflection 
ought  and  experience  certainly  will  accord  to  the 
roller  ;  and  here  permit  me  to  state  my  mode  of  using 
it. 

Immediately  after  plowing,  and  preparatory  to 
seeding  or  planting,  I  invariably  use  the  roller.  This 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  those  clods  which 
in  a  stiff  soil,  and  especially  in  a  dry  season,  present 
such  formidable  obstacles  to  the  harrow.  The  har- 
rowing, which  follows,  is  not  only  more  effective,  but 
decidedly  easier  of  accomplishment,  as  the  large 
clods  are  generally  broken  by  it,  and  the  fragments 
pressed  into  the  mellow  soil,  where  they  are  more 
readily  and  effectively  operated  upon  by  the  teeth 
of  the  harrow.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in 
lighter  soils,  this  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  roller 
before  harrowing  would  not  exist.  It  would  not  be 
to  so  great  an  extent  before  the  first  harrowing,  but 
it  certainly  would  after  the  last. 

Again,  I  use  the  roller  after  the  seed  has  been  har. 
rowed  in  or  drilled,  (I  seed  with  the  drill,)  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  the  earth  more  firmly  around  the 
seed.  My  own  impression  is,  that  if  the  roller  were 
used  to  obliterate  the  small  drills  made  by  the  teeth 
of  the  harrow  before  sowing,  much  greater  regulari- 
ty in  the  distribution  of  the  seed  would  be  obtained. 
(This  of  course  presupposes  broad-cast  seeding) 

Let  any  farmer  who  doubts  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  roller,  try  a  simple  experiment, 
and  if  the  result  does  not  justify  its  further  use, 
then  let  it  be  set  aside  as  worthless  and  expensive. 
Set  apart  two  strips  of  land  of  equal  size.  Roll  the 
one  before  the  first  harrowing,  and  after  the  last.— 
Seed  the  second  in  the  usual  way,  by  merely  harrow- 
ing. It  is  not  material  whether  the  seeding  is  done 
with  a  drill,  or  by  broad-casting.  And,  my  word  for 
it,  he  will  find  that  his  seed  in  the  rolled  strip  will 


germinate  more  regularly,  more  rapidly, — the  plants 
will  be  more  thrifty — will  withstand  the  effects  of 
frosts  better,  and  produce  a  better  crop  than  the 
other. 

On  light  soils  it  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  giving 
more  tenacity  than  they  naturally  possess.  Other 
advantages  have  been  claimed  for  it  :  such  as  press- 
ing into  the  soil  the  roots  of  plants  which  have  been 
detached  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  frost.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a  method  would  be 
beneficial,  although  I  have  never  tried  it.  Another 
advantage  is  the  crushing  of  insects  which  injure 
the  growing  plant.  To  accomplish  this,  I  under- 
stand that  the  farmers  in  several  parts  of  Europe 
roll  their  fields  after  nightfall,  as  these  pests  then 
make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  might  be  tried  with  great  advantage  with  us  also. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  P.  Roberts. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHERRY. 

The  following  interesting  facts  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Cherry,  we  copy  from  an  old  English  Hor- 
ticultural publication. 

It  is  thought  the  Cherry  was  procured  and  brought 
into  Europe  by  Lucullus,  a  Roman  General,  who 
drove  Mithidrates,  king  of  Pontus,  from  his  domin- 
ions. The  tree  was  found  growing  in  Cerasus  (Ker- 
esoun)  a  city  of  Pontus,  which  his  army  destroyed. 
This  circumstance  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  Cerasus.  Both  Mithidrates  and 
Lucullus  appear  to  have  been  botanists,  and  although 
the  former  vanquished  twenty-four  nations,  and  learn- 
ed to  speak  their  different  languages,  with  ease  and 
fluency,  yet  he  found  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  bot- 
any in  the  Greek  language.  Lucullus  is  said  to  have 
planted  the  cherry  in  Italy  68  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  years  from  that 
time  their  culture  had  become  general  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  they  had  even  extended  as  far  as  Britain' 
this  makes  its  introduction  42  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  although  it  is  believed  by  many  to  have  on- 
ly been  planted  here  in  the  time  of  New's  reign,  which 
was  A.  D.  55.  And  about  A.  D.  70,  Pliny  wrote  his 
work  on  Natural  History,  and  mentions  eight  differ- 
ent kinds  as  being  cultivated  in  Italy. 

Kent  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
cherries  it  produces,  and  it  appears  probable  that  in 
this  part  of  England  the  trees  were  first  planted.  It 
was  supposed  that  during  the  Saxon  period,  the  whole 
race  of  cherries  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Ro- 
mans were  wholly  lost,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  they  were  re-introduced  from  Flanders,  but 
the  writings  of  Gerarde  seems  to  prove  they  were  not 
wholly  lost,  for  he  says,  "the  Flanders  cherrie  differ- 
eth  not  from  our  English  cherrie,"  &c. 

The  cherry  seems  to  have  been  an  highly  esteemed 
fruit  by  the  court,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first,  as 
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in  the  gardens  of  his  Queen  at  Wimbleton,  in  Surry, 
there  were  upwards  of  200  trees. 

Cherries,  wlien  eaten  to  excess,  are  unwholesome, 
and  vice  versa.  It  has  been  asserted,  (upon  what  au- 
thority we  know  not,)  that  if  eaten  fresh  from  the 
tree,  while  the  morning  dew  is  upon  them,  swallow- 
ing the  stones  also,  they  will  purge  so  effectually  as 
to  cure  those  who  have  the  gout  in  their  feet.  When 
dried  they  are  much  esteemed  for  winter  puddings ; 
and  the  wine  made  from  this  fruit  much  resembles 
Eed  Constantia,  both  in  color  and  flavor.  The  small 
black  ones,  with  good  brandy,  produce  one  of  the 
most  wholesome,  as  well  as  agreeable  liquors.  The 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  analagous  to  Gum 
Tragacanth.  A  variety  of  the  small-fruited  Bird- 
Cherry  (Cerasus  avium)  is  used  in  the  Vosges  and 
the  Black  Forest,  for  the  preparation  of  the  liquor 
known  by  the  name  of  "  KIrschenwasser,"  and  the 
leaves  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  ker- 
nel of  the  C.  occidentalis,  is  used  for  flavoring  the 
liquor  Noyau.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  the  Swedes  flavor 
their  distilled  spirits  with  the  blossoms.  The  Fin- 
landers  use  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  to  cure 
syphilitic  complaints.  A  decoction  of  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  given  in  dysentery.  The  wood  is  next  to 
oak  for  strength,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  mahog- 
any; it  is  much  in  request  for  making  chairs,  musical 
instruments,  &c.  The  timber  comes  to  perfection  in 
about  forty  years. 

At  Hamburgh  there  is  an  annual  feast  celebrated, 
called  "the  feast  of  cherries,"  when  children,  carry- 
ing green  boughs  ornamented  with  cherries,  parade 
the  streets.  It  originated  in  the  following  circum- 
stance ;  In  1432,  the  Hussites  threatened  the  city  with 
immediate  destruction.  The  citizens,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  person  named  "Wolf,  agreed  in  this  emergen- 
cy to  send  all  the  children,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age 
in  mourning  as  supplicants  to  the  enemy.  The  chief 
of  the  Hussites  was  so  touched  at  this  spectacle,  that 
he  received  the  young  supplicants,  regaled  them  with 
cherries  and  other  fruits,  and  promised  them  to  spare 
the  city.  The  children  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
holding  cherries  and  crying  "victory!" 


Stones  on  Cultivated  Liand. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  stones  should  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  land  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  stones  which  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  scythe 
while  mowing,  of  course  should  he  remove  1,  but  all 
the  smaller  ones  should  remain  ;  and  if  wholly  or  par- 
tially imbedded  in  the  soil,  they  preserve  moisture 
during  a  drought,  and  thus  serve  materially  to  in- 
crease the  crop.  The  following  article  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  published  in  1773,  is  to  the 
point : 

"  It  has  been  long  known  to  experienced  farmers, 
that  taking  away  very  small  stones  and  flints,  is 
detrimental  to  plowing  lands  in  general :  but  more 
particularly  so  to  thin,  high  lands,  and  all  lands  of 
a  binding  nature.  It  was,  however,  never  imagined 
that  the  damage  could  bo  so  great  as  it  is  now  found 


to  be,  since  unusual  quantities  of  flints  and  other 
stones  have  been  gathered  for  the  use  of  turnpike 
and  other  roads.  In  the  parish  of  Serenage,  in 
Hertfordshire,  there  is  a  field  known  by  the  name  of 
Chalkdell  field,  containing  about  two  hundred  acres ; 
the  land  in  this  field  was  formerly  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  most  lands  in  that  country  ;  but  lying  con- 
venient for  the  surveyors  of  the  roads,  they  have 
picked  it  so  often,  and  stripped  it  of  the  flint  and 
small  stones  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  now  inferior 
to  lands  that  were  formerly  reckoned  not  much  over 
half  its  value,  acre  for  acre. 

"  Nor  is  it  Chalkdell  field  alone  that  has  materially 
suffered  in  that  country  by  the  above  mentioned 
practice :  several  thousand  acres  bordering  on  the 
turnpike  roads  from  Wellwyn  and  Baldock,  have 
been  so  much  impoverished,  that  the  loss  to  inherit- 
ance forever  must  be  computed  at  a  great  many 
thousand  pounds.  What  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  prodigious  impoverishment  of  the  land  is  owing 
to  no  other  cause  but  picking  and  carrying  away  the 
stones,  is,  that  those  lands  have  generally  been  most 
impoverished,  Avhich  have  been  most  often  picked  ; 
nay,  I  know  a  field,  part  of  which  was  picked,  and 
the  other  part  plowed  up  before  they  had  time  to 
pick  it,  where  the  part  that  was  picked  lost  seven  or 
eight  parts  in  ten,  of  two  succeeding  crops  ;  and 
though  the  whole  field  was  manured  and  managed 
in  all  respects  alike,  yet  the  impoverishment  was 
visible  where  the  stones  had  been  picked  off,  and 
extended  not  an  inch  farther  ;  an  incontestible  proof 
of  the  benefit  of  the  stones. 


Deep    Plowing. 

The  present  season  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  observer,  that  in  deep  plowing  is  to  be  found 
the  principal  security  against  drought.  Fields  tilled 
only  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  have  suf- 
fered from  severe  dry  weather,  while  side  by  side 
with  them  may  be  seen  crops  that  have  not  seemed 
to  feel  the  drought  at  all.  In  passing  over  several 
river  farms  a  few  days  since,  we  found  pieces  of 
corn  wheie  the  leaf  was  rolled,  and  the  color  was 
light  and  verging  towards  a  yellow.  On  one  of  these 
we  passed  with  a  step  from  corn  of  this  description 
to  that  at  least  a  foot  taller,  of  a  deep  lively  green, 
and  a  broad  uncurled  leaf.  Everything  indicated  an 
entirely  different  crop.  We  immediately  turned  to 
our  companion  for  an  explanation.  The  seeding  was 
the  same  with  the  single  exception  of  the  use  of  a 
subsoil  plow  on  this  latter  part.  The  gentleman  had 
never  used  the  subsoil  plow  before,  and  tried  it  upon 
this  piece  as  an  experiment.  It  was  to  him  perfectly 
satisfactory,  (it  certainly  was  to  the  looker  on)  and 
he  said  he  should  use  it  on  all  his  farm. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  subsoil  or  deep  trench 
plowing  would  be  equally  beneficial  in  a  season  of 
much  rain.  Of  course  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
from  springs  or  the  under  current  of  hij^her  land,  it 
must  be  cut  off  by  draining. 

To  prevent  crops  from  suffering  from  the  drought, 
plow  deep  and  stir  frequently  the  surface — Granite 
Farmer. 


Ten  Reasons  for  Under-Draining. 
The  following  ten  reasons  are  worthy  of  being 
committed  to  memory : 

1.  It  prevents  water  which  falls  from  resting  on 
or  near  the  surface,  and  renders  the  soil  dry  enough 
to  be  worked  or  plowed  at  all  times, 

2.  By  rendering  the   soil  porous  or  spongy,  it 
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takes  in  water  without  flooding  in  time  of  rain,  and 
gives  it  off  again  gradually  in  the  time  of  drouth. 

3.  By  preventing  adhesion  and  assisting  in  pulve- 
rization, it  allows  the  roots  to  pass  freely  through 
all  parts  of  the  soil. 

4.  By  facilitating  the  mixture  of  manure  through 
the  pulverized  portions,  it  greatly  increases  its  value 
and  effect. 

5.  It  allows  water  falling  on  the  surface  to  pass 
downward,  carrying  Avith  it  fertilizing  substances, 
(as  carbonic  acid  nnd  ammona,)  until  they  are  ar- 
rested by  the  absorption  of  the  soil. 

G.  It  abstracts  in  a  similar  manner  the  heat  con- 
tained in  falling  rains,  thus  warming  the  soil,  the 
water  discharged  by  drain-mouths  being  many  degrees 
colder  than  by  ordinary  rains. 

7.  The  increased  porosity  of  the  soil  renders  it  a 
more  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  roots  of 
plants  are  less  injured  bj  freezing  in  winter. 

8.  The  same  cause  admits  the  entrance  of  air,  fa- 
cilitating the  decomposition  of  enriching  portions  of 
the  soil. 

9.  By  admitting  early  plowing,  crops  may  be  sown 
early,  and  increased  amount  reaped  in  consequence. 

10.  It  economizes  labor,  by  allowingthework  to  go 
on  at  all  times,  without  interruption  from  surplus 
water  in  spring,  or  from  a  hard  baked  soil  in  sum- 
mer.—  Cultivator. 

Bob's  Notion  of  Botik   P'arming. 

Bob,  the  farmer's  son,  thus  expresses  himself  of 
an  improved  system  of  farming,  in  the  Indiana  Far- 
mer : 

Editors  Farmer  : — I  have  only  to  say  to  you  that 
I  wish  you  Avould  keep  your  agricultural  paper  to 
yourselves,  and  away  from  our  house.  Since  the  old 
man  has  been  taking  it,  there  is  "  no  rest  to  the  wick- 
ed," certain.  lie  keeps  ns  hauling  muck  (as  he  calls 
it,)  manure,  old  ashes,  and  even  makes  us  clean  out 
out  the  pig  pen,  and  put  the  filth  on  our  fields.  For- 
merly there  was  some  mercy  shown  the  horses,  for 
we  plowed  only  three  inches  deep,  but  now,  nothing 
less  than  ten  inches  will  do,  and  the  corn  ground  is 
to  be  plowed  below  that  with  a  new  plow  he  has  just 
bought. 

Tjie  next  thing,  I  think,  will  be  to  take  the  bottom  out 
of  the  well !  We  used  to  take  the  Palladium,  and  he 
v^ould  suck  down  the  politics  contained  in  it  as  gos- 
pel truths,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  spend  half  a 
day,  and  time  to  talk  about  who  should  be  elected, 
.and  who  should  not.  But  he  don't  read  that  paper 
now,  and  he  is  as  anxious  to  get  the  Farmer,  as  he 
was  formerly  to  have  the  election  day  come  round. — 
lie  is  all  the  time  talkingaboutnew  "  fertilizers,"  &c. 
He  don't  only  talk  either,  but  he  makes  us  boys  hoe 
it  from  morning  till  night.  We  have  had  to  tear 
down  all  the  fences,  and  re-set  them,  and  he  has  got 
the  old  lady  in  the  notion  of  white-washing  the  gar- 
den fence.  '  What  foolishness !  and  the  plague  of  it 
is,  we  boys  will  have  it  to  do — just  wasting  the  time 
we  might  spend  in  fishing.  So  keep  your  paper  to 
yourselves,  and  we  will  have  some  rest  again. 

Importation  of  Eggs  into  England. — From  the 
returns  prepared  by  the  Englisli  Board  of  Trade,  it 
is  stated  that  during  the  five  months  ending-  the  5th 
of  June,  52,338,676  eggs  were  imported  and  entered 
for  home  consumption.  Of  these  two-thirds  went  to 
supply  the  London  markets.  The  average  monthly 
consumption  of  foreign  eggs  is  15,000.000.  The 
importation  of  butter  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  year,  were  117,797  cwts.  against  129,926 
in    the   corresponding   period   of  time  last  year. — 


THE  FARM  JOURNAL. 

AGEICTJLTURAL   FAIR. 

To  THE  Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Neighboring  States. —  The  first  Exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  afforded 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  deve- 
lope  the  resources  of  our  State,  for  so  interesting  an 
occasion.  The  exhibition  itself,  the  pleasure  we 
derived  from  it,  and  its  profitable  effects,  in  the  face 
of  the  doubts  and  fears  which  always  bear  heavily 
upon  new  projects,  were  beyond  our  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. Now,  that  we  know  what  can  be  done, 
we  propose  to  hold  our  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
at  Lancaster,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  October,  1852,  to  which 
we  invite  all  persons,  everywhere,  who  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  the  subject.  We  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  most  ample  accommodations  and  care  of  all 
the  animals,  products  and  machinery  which  shall  be 
brought  there  ;  and  we  trust  every  Farmer,  Horti- 
culturist, Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  and  Inventor, 
will  partake  Avith  us,  and  consider  himself  as  one 
engaged  in  the  work  of  making  this  great  Exhibition 
as  interesting  and  profitable,  as  is  our  design  it 
should  be. 

Our  Society  especially  desires  to  recognize  the 
influence  and  power  that  mothers  and  daughters 
may  exert  in  promoting  our  objects,  and  we  there- 
fore cordially  invite  them  to  our  meeting,  and  solicit 
the  contributions  of  their  taste  and  industry  to  give 
beauty  and  interest  to  our  Exhibition. 

Frederick  Watts,  President. 


New  Subscriptions. — It  affords  us  sincere  plea- 
sure to  state  that  our  fall  campaign  has  opened  most 
auspiciously.  Our  subscription  list  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  past  month,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  a  number  of  kind  friends  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  getting  up  clubs;  and  to  the  activi- 
ty of  our  agents  in  Centre,  Cumberland  and  Chester 
counties.     Keep  the  ball  rolling  good  friends. 


Reports  of  County  Exhibitions. 

Will  not  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  County 
Societies,  that  purpose  holding  exhibitions  during  the 
fall,  favor  us  with  brief  accounts  of  them,  or  prevail 
upon  some  of  their  friends  to  do  so.  We  shall  be 
largely  indebted  to  any  person  who  may  comply  with 
our  request. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Pittsburg. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pittsburg  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, was  held  in  that  city  on  the  23d  of  Sept.,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  far  superior  to  the  horticultural 
display  at  Cleveland. 

New  York  State  Fair. — This  great  affair  came 
off  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  Sept.     Although  the 
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attendance  was  large,  it  was  not  equal  to  that  of  last 
year.  The  display  of  stock,  &c.,  was  also  inferior. 
Why  this  should  be  we  cannot  understand.  Hon.  H. 
Seymour  delivered  the  address. 

Letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  following  letter  from  the  distinguished  patriot 
and  statesman  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Peyton  of 
Washington  City,  was  handed  us  a  few  days  since 
for  publication  by  Lewis  Hamersly,  Esq.,  of  Lancas- 
ter City,  who  has  the  original  in  his  possession.  It 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  that  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  and  important  duties  of 
the  lofty  positions  held  by  Mr.  Jefferson  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  still  found  time  to 
devote  to  agricultural  pursuits.  From  the  readiness 
with  which  he  discourses  in  regard  to  the  vegetables 
referred  to  in  the  letter,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sub- 
ject was  a  familiar  one  to  him. 

To  Mr.  Peyton,  Mount  Eagle. 

Thos.  Jefferson  returns  his  thanks  to  Mr,  Peyton 
for  the  cabbages  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  and 
which  are  very  fine.  He  sends  Mr.  Peyton  some 
seeds  of  the  Sweet  Kale.  He  sends  him  two  other 
kinds  of  seeds  because  they  are  rare  and  valuable. 
The  Sprout  Kale  is  to  be  sown  and  transplanted  as 
cabbages,  but  not  to  be  taken  up  in  winter.  It  begins 
in  December  to  put  out  a  multitude  of  sprouts  of 
which  it  will  furnish  two  or  three  successive  crops 
thro'  the  winter.  The  main  plant  is  not  eatable, 
requires  rich  land. 

The  Dwarf  tomato  is  earlier,  later,  and  hardier 
than  the  common  kind.  It  will  spread  itself  into 
waste  I  arts  of  your  garden  like  a  weed.  He  salutes 
Mr.  Peyton  with  esteem  and  respect. 

Monticello,  Mar.  11-24. 

LIME  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

The  use  of  Lime  as  a  fertilizer  of  our  soils,  has  of 
lata  been  much  discussed  by  some  gentlemen,  who 
rank  amono;  intelligent  farmers,  and  for  whose  opin- 
ions I  entertain  great  respect.  The  discussion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  number  of  your  interesting  and 
highly  valuable  journal,  I  have  read  with  deep  inter- 
est. I  am  an  advocate  for  the  judicious  use  of  lime, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  propei-ly  applied,  where 
it  did  not  pay  50  per  cent,  for  the  outlay  in  its  pur- 
chase. There  is  no  article,  so  cheap,  that  can  be 
applied  with  so  much  pennaiient  benefit,  whether  it 
acts  as  a  fertilizer  or  only  as  a  stltaulunf.  If  the  for- 
mer wishes  to  deepen  his  soil  and  to  plow  deep,  noth- 
ing will  enable  him  to  do  so  with  such  complete  suc- 
cess as  the  application  of  lime.  I  am  yet,  too,  to  find 
soil  in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  not  to  re- 
ceive assistance  by  the  application  of  a  coat  of  good 
lime,  unless  previously  dressed  sufiSecntly  witli  the 
article.  Nothing  can  be  furnished  for  the  same  mon- 
ey that  will  occasion  so  great  an  increase  in  the  crop 
of  grass,  particularly  clover.  This  increase  will  en- 
large the  manure  heap,  and  this  again  applied  to  the 
soil  will  add  to  its  enriching  properties. 

The  use  of  most  arfificial  manures,  so  extensively 
advertised  at  the  present  time,  is  attended  no  doulit 
with  some  good,  but  the  benefit  is  not  lasting.  The 
application  must  be  continued,  or  the  effect  is  soon 
gone.  Not  so  with  lime.  I  can  look  upon  farm- 
limed  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to 
one  hundi-ed  bushels  per  acre,  that  still  show  the  ef- 
fects of  the  application,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
years  to  come. 

On  poor  and  worn  out  land  lime  has  accomplished 
wonders.  On  some  of  the  shores  washed  by  the  was 
ters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  there  are  large  deposits 


of  oyster  shells,  in  some  places  the  ground  is  covered 
with  them  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  The  great  ben- 
efit experienced  by  most  farmers  upon  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  by  the  use  of  stone  lime,  attracted 
attention  to  these  oyster  shells.  Extensive  kilns  have 
been  erected,  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  lime  burned 
annually  from  these  shells  are  applied  with  astonish- 
ing effect.  It  will  not  do  at  this  late  day  to  attempt 
to  underrate  the  good  effects  of  lime.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  awake  among  farmers  upon  these 
subjects.  They  are  making  comparisons  of  the  diff- 
erent fertilizers  of  their  lauds  ;  and  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken if  nine-tenths  of  all  real  practical  cultivators  of 
the  soil  are  not  advocates  for  the  use  of  lime.  What 
if  a  few  fiarmers  have  used  it  without  perceiving  much 
or  any  benefit?  This  must  not  lead  to  its  condemna- 
tion. Have  no  farmers  used  gypsum  (Plaster  of  Par- 
is) without  perceiving  any  benefit  from  its  applica- 
tion? A  few  years  since  I  applied  gypsum  to  a  field 
of  clover,  and  after  I  had  sowed  it  upon  about  one- 
half  of  the  field,  I  was  compelled  by  a  change  of 
weather  to  stop,  and  the  remainder  of  the  field  was 
let  go  without  being  finished.  At  mowing  time,  and 
at  no  period  of  time  previous,  was  I  able  to  perceive 
the  least  difference  in  the  clover.  It  all  presented 
the  same  appearance  ;  and  when  mowed  the  part  not 
dressed  with  plaster  produced  as  much  hay  as  the 
other  half  of  the  field.  Still  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
use  of  plaster,  though  I  think  its  application  does 
less  good  to  lands  thoroughly  limed  than  to  those 
where  little  or  no  lime  has  been  used. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  an  intelligent  gentleman 
in  this  county,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  lime  quarry,  who 
was  so  thoroughly  convinced,  from  practical  observa- 
tion, of  the  great  advantage  secured  by  the  use  of 
lime,  that  he  offered  to  furnish  the  article,  free  of 
charge,  provided  he  was  allowed  iJte  increased  pro- 
ducts of  the  succeeding  crops  o-ver  and  above  that  pro- 
duced by  the  part  of  the  ground  where  no  lime  had 
been  applied. 

When  I  took  possession  of  my  present  farm,  twelve 
years  since,  all  the  manure  I  could  make  annually 
would  not  well  cover  twenty  acres  of  ground.  I  have 
this  year  manured  for  corn  and  potatoes  fortij-three 
acres.  I  am  hauling  out  fur  wheat,  and  I  find  I  sliall 
still  have  sufiiciont  left  to  dress  twenty-five  or  tliirty 
acres  more.  Now,  where  does  this  increase  of  ma- 
nure come  from  ?  I  have  never  used  a  handful  of 
guano,  bone-dust,  or  poudrette,  and  I  bought  little 
or  no  stable  manure  within  the  last  few  years.  My 
starting  j)o I nt  was  with  lime,  and  in  the  twelve  voars 
I  have  applied  thirty  thousand  bushels  on  about  250 
acres  of  cultivated  land  !  I  now  need  but  little,  and 
shall  this  year  use  only  about  two  hundred  bushels. 
I  am  reaping  the  benefit  of  previous  applications, 
and  my  soil  will  continue  to  improve  by  proper 
care,  without  the  use  of  much  lime  for  twenty  years 
to  come.  Grounds  that  used  to  be  plowed  four  in- 
ches, are  now  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches, 
>ind  this  with  good  results. 

To  test  the  sincerity  of  my  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  lime,  I  will  make 
to  any  respectable  farmer,  the  following  proposition: 
Let  him  select  a  field  of  uniform  quantity  of  Boil. — 
On  one  half  of  this  let  him  apply,  on  the  sod,  two 
years  previous  to  plowing  for  corn,  sixty  bushels  of 
good  lime  per  acre,  from  the  kiln,  in  a  tine  pulveriz- 
ed state.  Let  the  whole  field  ever  after  b?  treated 
exactly  alike  ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  years,  ii  the 
part  limed  docs  not  yield  of  all  crops  more  than  the 
other,  send  the  bill  for  the  lime  to  me  and  I  will  pay 
jfc'  William  Stavely. 

Bucks  Co.,  Aug.  20.  [O'er.  Telegraph. 
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National  Pyiirological  Society. 

We  have  not  room  this  month  for  more  than  a 
mere  list  of  the  officers  of  this  association.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  the  proceedings  of  a  highly 
intcrestinf  character.  A  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted.  The  following  propositions  were  then 
taken  up  in  order  and  discussed. 

The  Business  Committee  proposed  for  the  action 
of  the  Pomological  Cougress  the  following  subjects : 

1.  To  revise  the  list  recommended  by  the  former 
session  of  the  Congress  for  general  cultivation. 

2.  To  revise  the  list  of  rejected  varieties. 

3.  To  recommend  such  varieties  as  are  worthy  f 
general  cultivation,  or  for  particular  localities. 

4.  To  add  to  the  rejected  list  such  as  are  unworthy 
of  cultivation. 

5.  To  appoint  a  temporary  committee  of  seven  on 
synonimes,  who  shall  sit  during  the  Convention. 

The  following  are  the  new  officers  cliosen  : 

PHESIDENT. 

Col.  M.  P.  WILDER,  of  Boston. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Caleb  Cope,  Pennsylvania. 
A.  H.Ernst,  Ohio. 
S.  L.  Goodale,  Maine. 
Col.  B.  Hodge,  New  York, 
Lawrence  Young,  Kentucky. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Philadelphia. 

RECORDING  SECRETARIES. 

F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleaveland,  Ohio. 
James  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  State  Fair — Was  held  at  Cleveland  on  the 
IStli,  16th,  and  17th  insts..  and  is  represented  as 
havintr  been  more  largely  attended  than  any  similar 
exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
ceipts were  $14,500  and  nearly  $0000  were  distribut- 
ed as  premiums.     Well  done,  neighbor ! 


Action  and  Re-action  in  Farming. — Fences  oper- 
ate in  two  w.iys — if  good  they  are  a  defence,  if  poor 
an  offence. 

Many  a  farmer,  by  too  sparingly  seeding  his  new 
meadows,  has  had  to  cede  his  whole  farm. 

Every  farmer  should  see  daily  every  animal  ho  has, 
and  inspect  its  condition.  Weekly  visits,  as  with 
some,  soon  result  in  weakly  animals. 

The  man  who  provides  well  sheltered  cotes  for  his 
sheep  in  winter,  will  soon  find  plenty  of  coats  for  his 
own  back. 

A  good  housewife  should  not  be  one  of  "one  idea," 
but  should  be  equally  familiar  with  the  flour  garden 
and  flour  barrel ;  and  though  her  lesson  should  be  to 
lessen  expense,  yet  the  scent  of  a  fine  rose  should  not 
be  less  valued  than  the  cent  in  the  till.  If  her  hus- 
band is  a  skillful  sower  of  grain,  she  is  a  equally 
BKilful  as  a  sewer  of  garments  ;  he  keeps  his  hoes 
bright  by  use ;  she  keeps  the  Jiose  of  the  family  in 
order. — Albany  Cultivator. 


Moss  and  Rough  Bark  on  Trees. 

All  are  perhaps  ready  to  agree  with  me,  that  moss 
and  rough  bark  are  heavy  drawbacks  on  the  apple 
trees.  We  will  first  consider  the  cause,  second  the 
effect,  and  then  the  remedy.  The  centre  of  vitality 
in  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  in  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  bark  and  the  wood  ;  and  it 
recedes  from  that  point  both  to  the  centre  of  the 
wood  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bark,  until  in  old  trees 
can  be  found  dead  wood  in  the  centre,  and  dead  bark 
on  the  surface.  By  a  law  of  nature,  when  life  ceases 
to  hold  organized  matter,  dissolution  and  decay  fol- 
low. It  then  becomes  food  for  other  organizations, 
and  thus  never  ending  changes  are  going  on.  Moss 
is  a  kind  of  parasite  that  grows  from  the  dead  bark, 
and  is  supported  by  the  decayed  matter  of  the  dead 
bark,  and  also  by  drafts  of  sap  from  the  live  bark. 
Thus  the  moss  steals,  as  it  were,  the  life-blood  of  the 
tree,  and  it  loses  its  healthy  appearance,  and  its  fruit 
is  lessened  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Moss  and 
rough  bark  are  all  plac(!S  of  deposit  for  insects,  in 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited.  They  also  hold 
water  days  after  rainy  weather,  and  by  its  gradual 
evaporation,  keep  the  temperature  of  the  tree  too  low 
for  a  cold  climate. 

As  a  remedy,  use  a  scraper  first,  and  then  on  young 
trees  whose  heads  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
shade  the  stem  or  trunk,  use  whitewash,  which  will 
reflect  the  heat,  and  relieve  it  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  a  summer  sun ;  but  on  large  trees,  soap  suds,  ashes 
and  water,  or  lye,  is  preferable.  In  washing  young 
young  trees,  lye  sliould  not  be  too  strong  ;  otherwise, 
unless  it  is  washed  off  or  put  on  immediately  before 
a  brisk  shower,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  them. 

In  order  that  these  hints  may  be  put  in  practice, 
and  that  good  may  be  the  sequel,  I  will  cite  the 
reader  to  his  own  observation.  Show  me  a  mossy, 
rough  barked  orchard,  that  yields  a  fair  return  of 
good  fruit,  and  I  will  show  you  a  phenomenon. — 
Cor.  Gen.  Farmer. 


In  speaking  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the 
Devon  Cattle,  Youatt  remarks: — 

For  the  dairy,  the  Devons  must  be  ackowledged  to 
be  inferior  to  several  other  breeds.  The  milk  is  good 
and  yields  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  cream 
and  butter;  but  generally  it  is  deficient  in  quantity. 
There  are  those,  however,  and  no  mean  judges,  who 
deny  this,  and  select  the  Devons  even  for  the  dairy. 

Such  is  not,  however,  the  common  opinion.  They 
are  kept  principally  for  their  other  good  qualities,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  breed;  and  because,  as  nurses, 
they  are  indeed  excellent,  and  the  calves  thrive  from 
their  small  quantity  of  milk  more  rapidly  than  could 
possibly  be  expected. 

This  aboriginal  breed  of  British  cattle  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection.  It  is  heavier  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  yet  fully  as  active.  Its  aptitude  to 
fatten  is  increased,  and  its  property  as  a  milker 
might  be  improved,  without  detriment  to  its  grazing 
qualities. 

Those  points  in  which  the  Devons  were  deficient 
thirty  years  ago,  are  now  fully  supplied,  and  all  that 
is  now  wanting,  is  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  present  breed,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
in  its  state  of  greatest  purity.  Many  of  the  breeders 
are  as  c.ireless  as  they  ever  were;  but  the  spirit  of 
emulation  is  excited  in  others. 
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THE  FARM. 

[see  frontispiece.] 
We  have  frequently,  -within  the  past  twelvemonth 
taken  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  those  of  our 
readers  interested  in  architectural  pursuits  to  the 
work  now  in  course  of  publication  by  E.  S.  Jones  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  edited  by  Samuel  Sloan,  Esq., 
Architect.  The  want  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
a  correct  taste  in  Architecture  in  our  country  has 
ever  been  severely  felt.  The  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  to  inspire  a  love  for  the 
beautiful,  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  have  not,  it  is 
true,  been  without  their  effect.  Here  and  there  we 
behold  evidences  of  a  desire,  at  least,  to  improve 
upon  the  grotesque  styles  of  building  which  prevail 
so  universally  thi'oughout  the  United  States  ;  but  this 
desire  is  far  from  being  general ;  and  the  taste  man- 
fested  in  most  of  these  attempts  at  improvement  are 


anything  but  exquisite.  The  want  therefore  of  Ar- 
chitectural works,  based  upon  correct  principles,  has 
long  been  a  source  of  complaint ;  and  as  supplying 
this  want  in  part  at  least,  we  again  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  the  Model  Architect,  from 
which  superb  work  the  frontispiece  contained  in  our 
present  number,  as  well  as  the  following  description 
in  detail  is  taken. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  t'lere  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  profession- 
al men,  who  have  amassed  wealth  in  cities,  to  retire 
from  the  active  pursuits  which  have  engaged  their 
whole  lives,  and  enjoy  in  the  country  the  comforts 
and  relxation  they  have  so  faithfully  earned.  To 
such  men  the  value  of  a  reliable  work  on  architec- 
ture is  indispensable,  as  the  removal  to  the  country 
is  generally  preceded  by  the  erection  of  a  country 
house  and  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  surround- 


ing it  To  the  architect  himself,  the  tvork  is  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  valuable,  from  the  fact  that  his  rep- 
utation and  success  depend  upon  the  taste  displayed 
in  designing,  and  the  skill  in  erecting  buildings. — 
"  The  Farm  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  character  of  the  illustrations  presented  in  the 
Model  Architect,  and  to  it  and  the  work  itself  as  far 
as  completed  wo  refer  the  reader. 

In  the  second  volume  a  new  feature  is  introduced. 
All  the  principal  designs  are  exhibited  in  landscapes 
taken  from  nature.  There  are  surrounding  us  in  all 
directions  a  thousand  of  beautiful  spots,  suited  m 
every  respect  to  become  delightful  places  of  resi- 
dence, which  are  altogether  neglected,  and  by  many 
unnoticed.  It  is  believed  that  many  valuable  thoughts 
will  be  suggested  by  locating  our  designs  in  the 
midst  of  scenery  suited  to  their  character,  and  being 
engraved  in  a  superior  style  they  will  furnish  also 
pictures  of  various  interesting  localities. 

The  view  presented  on  Plate  I.  is  taken  from  the 


neighborhood  of  Gray's  Ferry  near  Philadelphia. 
This  is  a  spot  interesting  to  every  student  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  well  known  also  for  abounding  in 
beautiful  quiet  views.  In  the  engraving  the  building 
is  placed  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads,  now  occu- 
pied by  a  stone  mansion.  In  front  is  an  orchard, 
and  in  the  rear  is  spread  out  a  large  tract  of  excel- 
lent farm  land.  The  creek  winds  its  way  to  the 
Schuylkill,  seen^in  the  distance.  The  road  which 
crosses  the  bridge  is  private,  and  leads  to  the  farm  ; 
the  other  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  highway.  There 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  view,  but  for  a  quiet 
pleasant  farm  scene  we  think  it  has  no  superior, 
though  it  may  have  many  equals. 

Plate  I.  &  II.  presents  the  floor  plans  of  the  design. 
The  building  is  frame  work  throughout,  and  we  sub- 
join a  comprehensive  description  and  a  bill  of  quan- 
ties  which  render  many  remarks  here  unnecessary. 
The  post  of  the  front  verandah  may  be  either  of  iron 
or  wood,  and  the  apartments  on  the  extreme  of  tho 
wing  may  be  placed  elsewhere.  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  tho  building  is  large  and  roomy,  furnish- 
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ing  sufficient  space  for  the  dwelling  of  ten  persons, 
which  is  a  large  number  to  constitute  one  family. 
From  the  hall  of  the  second  floor  the  winding  steps 
ascend  to  the  observatory.  The  hall  below  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  entrance  by  an  arched  door-way. 

The  building  is  to  have  a  cellar  beneath  its  entire 
extent,  at  least  six  feet  six  inches  deep  in  the  clear 
ot  the  joists  of  the  first  flooi*,  with  all  necessary 
trenches  for  the  foundations  at  least  six  inches  below 
the  cellar  floor.  All  the  work  must  be  graded  around 
the  building  as  may  be  directed. 

The  walls  throughout  the  cellar  must  be  composed 
of  good  quarry  building  stone,  laid  in  the  best  lime 
mortar.  They  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  thick,  and 
have  all  facings  smoothly  dashed  and  v.hitewashed. 
The  flues  for  warm  air  and  gas  are  to  be  built  of 
bricks,  and  so  arranged  that  either  stoves  or  a  fur- 
nace may  be  used.  They  are  to  be  well  pargetted 
and  topped  out  with  press  bricks,  at  least  four  feet 
above  the  roof  from  Avhich  they  issue.  The  flues  of 
the  main  building  pass  through  the  observatory. 
There  is  a  well  beneath  the  extreme  Aving  of  the 
building  as  deep  as  the  water  gravel,  walled  in  and 
provided  with  a  ventilating  flue. 

The  superstructure  is  to  be  constructed  entirely  of 
framework.  The  sills  are  to  be  six  by  six  inches, 
the  corner  posts,  four  by  eight  inches,  the  girts  four 
by  eight  inches,  the  plates  four  by  six  inches,  the 
door  and  window  studs  four  by  six  inches,  the  braces 
four  by  four  inches,  and  the  intermediate  studding 
three  by  four  inches.  The  joists  of  the  first  floor  are 
to  be  three  by  twelve  inches,  and  all  others  are  to  be 
three  by  ten  inches.  They  are  to  be  placed  sixteen 
inches  between  centres,  to  have  throe-quarters  of  an 
inch  crown,  and  each  tier  must  liave  a  course  of 
lattice  bridging  through  the  centre.  The  ceiling 
joists  are  to  bo  three  by  five  inches,  and  also  placed 
sixteen  inches  between  the  centres.  The  rafters  are 
to  be  three  by  seven  inches  at  the  foot,  cut  in  the 
usual  form,  placed  two  feet  between  centres,  and 
strongly  spiked  at  the  plate  and  ridgepole.  The  sills 
are  to  be  of  good  oak  timber,  and  the  frames  of  the 
verandahs  are  to  be  of  oak  inferior  in  quality.     All 


other  framing  timbers  are  to  be  of  white  pine,  except 
the  studds,  which  are  to  be  Jiemlock. 

The  exterior  is  to  be  enclosed  with  half  inch  pine 
siding,  well  seasoned,  planed,  jointed,  not  over  three 
inches  wide,  and  secured,  overlapping,  by  six  penny 
nails.  The  cornice  and  observatory  are  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  drawings.  The  floors 
throughout  are  to  be  laid  with  one  inch  Carolina 
heart  pine  of  a  good  quality,  well  nailed  to  the  joists, 
and  afterwai'ds  smoothed  ofi".  The  roof  is  to  be  close 
sheathed  for  metal  covering. 

The  windows  are  all  to  have  a  plank  face  with  a 
large  sized  moulding.  The  sash  must  be  one  inch 
and  a  half  think,  and  double  hung  with  axle  pullies 
and  patent  cord.  The  first  story  windows  are  all  to 
have  three  panneled  shutters  one  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  with  fillets  and  mouldings  on  the  face  and 
bead,  and  butt  on  the  back.  The  second  story  and 
windows  are  to  have  Venitian  pivot  blinds,  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick. 

The  doors  throughout  the  principal  rooms  are  all 
to  be  one  inch  and  three  quarters  thick,  in  six  panels, 
with  fillets  and  large  moulding  on  both  sides.  They 
are  to  be  hung  with  four  by  four  inch  butts,  and 
secured  by  four  and  a  half  inch  upright  mortice 
lock.  The  closet  doors  are  to  be  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  thick,  with  moulding  on  the  outside.  The 
principal  doors  in  the  Aving  are  to  be  one  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  in  six  panels.  The  entrance  doors  are  to 
be  made  in  like  manner  to  those  first  described. 
Those  on  the  front  are  to  have  an  eight  inch  upright 
rebate  lock,  and  iron  plate  flush  bolts  of  a  suitable 
length.  All  other  outer  doors  are  to  be  secured  with 
a  knob  latch  and  two  bolts  each. 

The  dressings  of  the  principal  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  are  to  be  eight  inches,  and  moulded.  The  wash- 
board must  be  ten  inches  wide,  including  a  three 
inch  base.  The  moulding  on  the  top  is  two  inches 
and  a  half  high.  The  dressings  in  the  second  story 
main  building  are  to  be  five  inches  wide.  The  wash- 
boards are  to  be  nine  inches  wide,  with  a  moulding 
on  the  top 

The  staira  are  to  have  a  continued  rail,  and  be  put 
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up  in  the  best  mannor,  ■with  on?  and  a  quarter  inch 
step  boards  of  the  best  quality.  The  newel  is  to  be 
ten  inches  at  the  base,  and  the  balusters  three  inches, 
neatly  turned.  The  rail  and  the  newel  are  to  be  of 
black  walnut.  The  private  stairs  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  usual  manner. 

All  the  walls  of  the  building  are  to  be  lathed, 
plastered  and  hard  finished.  The  principal  rooms 
arc  to  have  cornices  in  the  angles  of  the  ceilings. 
The  roofs  are  all  to  be  overlaid  with  the  best  one 
cross  leaded  roofing  tin,  painted  on  both  sides,  the 
upper  receiving  two  coats.  All  the  exterior  and 
interior  must  have  three  coats  of  pure  white  lead 
paint.  The  newel  rail  and  balusters  must  have  three 
coats  of  varnish. 


EUtOGIUM  OX  THE   LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING 

Pronounced  before  the  Pomological  Congress  at  Phila-^ 
delplda,  Sept.,  13,  1852. 

BY  HON.    MARSHALL  P.    WILDER. 

The  annual  return  of  the  28th  of  July  vrill  moisten 
the  eyes  and  agonize  the  hearts  of  many  Amei'ican 
citizens. 

On  the  morning  of  that  disastrous  day  two  steam- 
ers, the  Armenia  and  Ilenrv  Clay,  with  numerous 
passengers  on  boa^d,  start  from  the  capitol  for  the 
chief  commercial  port  of  the  Empire  fetate.  Like 
"stately  sailing  swans"  they  glide  swiftly  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  Hudson.  The  fire  within  them 
waxes  warm  ;  their  awful  energies  are  roused ;  they 
run  abreast — anon,  the  "bird  of  the  west"  darts 
ahead  and  distances  her  orient  rival.  She  calls  at 
her  landings,  swells  the  number  of  her  passengers, 
ami  with  fearful  velocity  bears  them  onward. 

They  admire  the  varied  landscapes,  the  cottages, 
villas,  towns,  cities,  bold  cliffs  and  lofty  mountains, 
which  have  given  the  scenery  about  this  majestic 
river  a  world-wide  renown. 

They  near  a  city  which  rises  in  beauty  and  grace, 
from  its  western  bank  back  to  the  brow  of  the  dis- 
tant hill.     There,  is  a 

"  Cottage,  half  embowered 
With  modest  jessamine,  and  there  a  spot 
Of  garden  ground,  where,  ranged  in  neat  array. 
Grow  countless  sweets." 

Its  architecture  is  in  the  most  approved  Eliza- 
bethan style.  Its  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out 
and  adorned,  and  he  who  named  it  "  Highland  Gai-- 
dens"  accurately  translated  the  natural  language  of 
the  place.  It  overlooks  the  city  and  the  river,  and 
commands  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  landscapes  in  the  world.  The  very  site 
seems  designed  by  nature  for  the  birth-place  of  ge- 
nius, and  for  the  abode  of  comfort,  taste  and  learning. 

Its  proprietor,  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  six 
in  all,  take  passage  in  the  ill-fated  boat.  She  bears 
them  on  toward  their  port  of  destination,  when  sud- 
denly the  alarm  of  fire  rings  like  a  death  knell 
through  that  floating  sepulchre.  The  passengers 
are  ordered  aft,  and  she  is  headed  for  the  eastern 
shore.  In  a  moment  all  is  consternation  and  horror, 
which  no  language  can  describe,  no  painter's  pencil 
sketch.  Her  whole  centre  is  on  fire.  She  strikes 
the  bank  two  miles  below  the  town  of  Yonkers.  Tiie 
wind  envelopes  the  multitude  on  her  stern  in  smoke 
and  flame.  AVith  a  fearful  odds  in  the  chances  of 
escape,  the  Great  Destroyer  offers  them  their  choice 
between  a  di^ath  by  flami^  or  a  death  by  flood.  Alas  ! 
on  some  he  inflicts  both — they  arc  first  burned  and 
then  drowned ! 

They  are  driven  before  the  devouring  clement,  and 


entrust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Amidst 
the  crowd  at  the  stern,  stands  a  man  of  tall  and 
slender  habit,  and  of  thoughtful  expression,  whose 
penetrating  eye  surveys  this  perilous  scene,  and  seeks 
the  most  favorable  chance  of  escape.  His  accustom- 
ed self-possession  fails  him  not  in  this  awful  extremi- 
ty. He  imparts  wise  counsels  for  personal  preserva- 
tion to  his  friends  and  those  about  him  ;  then  climbs 
to  the  upper  deck  for  articles  from  the  furniture  of 
the  boat,  on  Avhich  they  may  float  to  the  shore.  He 
returns,  but  his  beloyed  wife  and  part  of  his  compa- 
ny have  already  been  driven  overboard.  He  connnits 
the  rest,  and  last  of  all  himself,  also,  to  the  fatal 
flood. 

"  Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree 
Compelled  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea." 
They  sink  ;  they  rise.  With  the  grasp  of  death  they 
cling  to  him  and  again  submerge  him  and  themselves 
in  the  waves.  He  brings  them  once  more  to  the  sur- 
face and  beats  for  the  shore.  Alas  !  it  is  vain;  his  ef- 
forts to  save  others  peril  his  own  life.  Entangled, 
exhausted,  disabled,  he  sinks  to  a  Avatery  grave! 

But  the  partner  of  his  life,  her  sister  and  brother, 
who  were  mercifully  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
are  still  unapprized  of  his  melancholy  fate,  and 
search  for  him  in  vain  among  the  agonized  survivors. 
But  the  cry,  she  sinks  !  she  sinks  !  !  fills  their  liearts 
with  direful  apprehensions.  Still  they  cling  to  the 
delusive  hope  that  ho  may  be  among  those  rescued 
liy  the  rival  Armenia,  and  borne  to  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  object  of  his  conjugal  love  returns  to  her  deso- 
olate  homo.  The  tidings  of  this  awful  disaster  fly 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  the  mystic  wires  trem- 
ble at  the  shock;  the  press  utters  its  loud  lament; 
the  note  of  woe  rings  through  our  streets,  tills  our 
dwellings,  and  convulses  our  hearts  with  grief.  The 
nation  mourns — minute  guns  are  fired  upon  the  spot, 
to  arouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  to  start  the  dead  from  their  lowly  rest.  Multi- 
tudes rush  from  every  quarter  to  the  mournful 
scene ;  they  crowd  around  each  body  as  it  is  raised 
and  brought  to  the  shore,  to  indentify  therein  a  rela- 
tion or  friend.  Among  them  his  brother  and  partr 
ner  in  business  arrive.  At  length,  another  body  is 
raised.  Its  countenance  is  recognized  ;  and  the  dole- 
ful announcement  is  made  that  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing  is  no  more. 

"  Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay." 

His  precious  remains  are  borne  back  to  their  native 
city,  and  to  his  house  of  mourning.  Tliere,  they 
meet  his  widowed  wife,  whose  ear,  during  the  four- 
teen years  of  their  Avedded  life,  had  Ijcen  so  quick  to 
catch  the  sound  of  his  returning  footsteps,  and  who 
had  been  the  first  to  greet  and  welcome  him.  Alas  ! 
she  is  suddenly  bereft,  by  one  fatal  blow,  of  friend, 
mother  and  husband  1  The  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed ;  his  body  is  committed  to  the  tomb,  "  earth 
to  eartli,"  "  ashes  to  aslu's,"  "  dust  to  dust !" 

Thus  terminated  theearliily  career  of  our  lament- 
ed brother  and  associate.  But  his  name  shall  be  per- 
petuated by  fragrant  flowers  and  didicous  fruits  ;  by 
gushing  fountains  and  murmuring  streams  ;  by  grate- 
ful shade  and  balmy  ])rce'ze,  and  by  many  a  rural 
scone,  and  many  a  tastoHl  home.  He  shall  be  ro 
mcmbered 

"  Where  cottages,  and  fanes,  and  villas  rise  ; 

Where  cultur'd  fields  and  gardens  smile  around." 

But  to  bo  specific,  the  results  of  his  toil  appear  in 

the  forests  which  he  lias  preserved  from  the  niercilcsa 

axe — in  the  trees  which  ho  has  descrihcd  ami  maJa 

to  contribute  more  abundantly  to  the  taste  and  com- 
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fort  of  their  propriotors — in  the  avenues  which  he  has 
adorned — in  the  hawns  and  pknisure  grounds  which 
he  has  hiid  out  and  appropriately  emb(>llisiicd — and 
in  num])erless  buildings  which  stand  as  monuments 
to  his  architectural  skill. 

The  fruits  of  his  labors  are  also  gathered  in  thou- 
sands of  gardens  and  conservatories.  The  numerous 
cottages  and  villas  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in 
the  towns  and  villages  about  our  oommorcial  cites, 
and  throughout  our  happy  land  evince  his  genius  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  his  worth  to  say,  that  few  have  left  a 
mark  so  deep  and  broad  on  the  generation  in  which 
they  lived. 

In  responding  to  the  calls  which  have  been  made 
upon  me  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  of  our  deceased 
friend,  I  shall  attempt  nothing  more,  and  can  cer- 
tainly do  nothing  better,  than  to  articulate  the  lan- 
guage ot  his  useful  life,  and  to  give  free  utterance  to 
your  own  convictions  of  bis  worth. 

Mr.  Downing  w^as  born  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1815.  In  his 
boyhood  he  manifested  a  fondness  for  botany,  miner- 
ology,  and  other  natural  sciences,  which  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  when  he  left  school,  he  was  able  to  prose- 
cute without  the  aid  of  an  instructor.  At  that  period, 
his  father  having  died  when  he  was  but  seven  years 
of  age,  his  mother  desired  him  to  become  a  clerk  in 
a  dry  good  store  ;  but  he,  following  the  native  ten- 
dencies of  his  mind,  preferred  to  remain  with  his  el- 
der brother  in  the  nursery  and  garden,  whose  accura- 
cy and  practical  skill  in  horticulture  gave  special 
prominence  to  the  same  traits  in  the  deceased,  and 
with  whom  he  might  study  the  theory,  and  perfect 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  favorite  arts. 

In  the  formation  of  his  character,  we  also  recog- 
nize with  gratitude  the  agency  of  Baron  de  Lidreer, 
the  Austrian  Consul,  whose  summer  residence  was 
in  his  native  place,  a  gentleman  of  large  endowments 
and  attainments,  of  eminent  purity  of  mind,  and  re- 
finement of  manners,  a  minerologist,  and  botanist, 
who  discovered  in  young  Downing  a  mind  of  kindred 
taste,  who  made  him  the  frequent  inmate  of  his  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  his  own  companion  in  numerous  ex- 
cursions for  the  scientific  exploration  of  th  e  sur- 
rounding country. 

But  his  sensibility  to  artistic  beauty  was  cultivated 
and  developed  by  the  lamented  Kaphael  Iloyle,  an 
English  artist,  residing  in  Newburg,  and  who,  like 
himself,  went  down  to  an  early  grave,  leaving  behind 
him  specimens  in  landscape  paintings,  true  to  nature, 
and  of  remarkable  delicacy  of  colouring.  His  man- 
ners were  much  improved  and  adorned  by  his  famil- 
iar intercourse  with  his  neighbor,  JNIr.  Edward  Arm- 
strong, a  gentleman  of  refinement  and  wealth,  at 
whose  fine  country  seat  on  the  Hudson  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  an 
Englishman,  whose  book  of  travels  in  America  has 
been  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  other  distin- 
guished men,  who  subsequently  became  his  corres- 
pondents and  personal  friends. 

These  associations  had,  no  doubt,  much  influence 
in  strengthening  his  refined  and  generous  nature. — 
He  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  reclaim  from  physi- 
cal labor  to  reading  and  study.  In  the  bowers  of  his 
garden  he  held  frequent  converse  with  the  muses, 
who  inspired  him  with  the  poetic  fire  which  illumes 
his  pages,  and  imparts  peculiar  vivacity  and  energy 
to  his  style. 

At  the  age  of  22,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1838,  he 
married  Miss  Caroling  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J.  P. 
De  Wint,_Esq.,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  a  lady  of  conge- 
nial spirit,  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  to  whom 


the  world  is  much  indebted  for  his  usefulness.  In 
grateful  return  for  her  valuable  services,  she  now 
enjoys  the  commiseration  andcondolence  of  liis  friends 
in  America  and  trans-atlantic  countries.  But  with 
all  these  aids,  still  3Ir.  Downing  was,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  seJf-tauyht ;  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  recor- 
ded, not  only  to  his  praise,  but  as  an  encouragement 
to  thousands  of  aspiring  youth.  If  he  was  never  a 
pupil  in  the  studio  of  an  artist  ;  if  he  studied  natural 
science  in  the  laboratory  of  nature  more  than  in  the 
schools  of  scientific  chemists  ;  if  he  enjoyed  not  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  and  professional  education, 
valuable  and  desirable  as  these  means  of  improve- 
ment certainly  are  ;  yet  he  was  at  all  times  and  every 
where  a  learner ;  and  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which 
he  received,  he  promptly  reduced  to  practice  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  him  eminently  practical  and 
national,  a  man  of  his  own  age  and  country. 

I  will  illustrate  his  habits  of  observation  and  study. 
In  a  walk  he  plucks  from  an  overhanging  bough  a 
single  leaf,  examines  its  color,  form  and  structure  ; 
inspects  it  with  his  microscope,  and  having  recorded 
his  observations,  presents  it  to  his  friend,  and  invites 
him  to  study  it,  as  suggestive  of  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  Rural  Architecture  and  Economy. 

Does  he  visit  a  beautiful  country  seat,  he  sketches 
a  view  of  it,  and  of  the  grounds  about  it;  notes 
whatever  is  true  to  nature,  accurate  in  taste,  or  ex- 
cellent in  design  ;  and  from  his  copy,  a  pla;e  is  en- 
graved, and  in  the  next  number  of  his  Horticulturist 
the  Avhole  scene,  with  his  valuable  comments,  is  given 
to  the  lovers  of  the  landscape  and  the  garden. 

He  returns  from  the  forest.  A  short  extract  from 
his  journal  will  explain  the  object  of  his  tour,  and 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beauty  and  forco  of  his 
style : 

"Natura  plants  some  trees,  like  the  fir  and  the 
pine,  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  ;  she  twists  their  boughs,  and  gnarls 
their  stems,  by  storms  and  tempests — thereby  adding 
to  their  picturesque  power  in  sublime  and  grand 
scenery.  But  she  more  often  developes  the  beautiful 
in  a  tree  of  any  kind,  in  a  genial  soil  and  clime, 
where  it  stands  quite  alone,  stretching  its  boughs 
upward  freely  to  the  sky,  and  outward  to  the  breeze, 
and  even  downward  to  the  earth,  almost  touching 
her  in  her  graceful  sweep,  till  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
fine  trunk  is  to  be  seen  at  its  spreading  base,  and 
the  whole  top  is  one  great  globe  of  floating  and  wav- 
ing luxuriance,  giving  us  as  perfect  an  idea  of  sym- 
metry and  proportion  as  can  be  found  short  of  the 
(Jrecian  Apollo."  "One  would  no  more  wish  to 
touch  it  with  the  pruning  knife,  the  axe,  or  the  saw, 
(unless  to  remove  a  decayed  branch)  than  to  give  a 
nicer  curve  to  the  rainbow,  or  to  add  freshness  to  the 
dew-drop."  This  description,  for  beauty,  power  of 
diction,  and  for  truthfulnees  to  nature,  not  only  har- 
monizes with  the  pictures,  but  even  rivals  the  finest 
touches  of  the  pencils  of  Claude,  Poussin,  Salvator 
Rosa,  or  any  other  great  master  of  landscape. 

He  makes  the  tour  of  New  England,  and  stops  at 
New  Haven,  that  city  of  elms.  He  walks  out  from 
the  Tontine  upon  the  green,  admires  those  grateful 
shades,  their  majestic  lorm  their  gracefully  waving 
boughs,  and  they  revive  in  his  mind  the  history  of 
the  elm,  its  varied  use  for  fuel,  t'anler  and  shade. — 
He  arrives  at  Hartford.  The  first  object  of  his  at- 
tention is  the  "  charter  oak."  He  hastens  to  visit 
it,  stands  before  it,  and  filled  with  veneration,  ex- 
claims, with  the  bard  of  Mantua,  translated  by 
Dryden, 

"  Jove's  own  tree, 
That  holds  the  world  in  sove;eigatj  l" 
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He  sketches  it,  gives  you  a  copy  of  it  in  his  "Land- 
scape Gardening,"  together  with  his  classical  and 
scientific  account  of  this  king  of  the  American  forrest. 
He  journeys  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut to  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  whose  streets  are 
lined  with  the  sugar  maple,  "  clean,  cool,  smooth  and 
umbrageous."  He  there  increases  his  love  and  ad- 
miration of  the  American  maple,  the  beauty  of  whoso 
vernal  is  surpassed  only  by  the  unrivalled  hues  of 
its  autumnal  foliage,  dyed  with  the  tints  of  depart- 
ing day. 

By  scenes  like  these,  and  by  scientific  reflection 
thereon,  he  prepares  himself  to  give  those  last  and 
well  directed  blows  at  that  '■'heavenhj^'  tree,  the  Ail- 
anthus,  and  also  at  the  Abele  Poplar — both  of  which 
he  kills  off  in  a  most  celestial  manner,  to  make  room 
lor  the  more  deserving  and  truly  American  Maples, 
Oaks,  Elms  and  Ashes,  for  the  Magnolia,  the  Tulip 
and  others.  Of  the  latter,  how  beautifully  he  speaks 
in  the  last  leader  from  his  pen,  in  a  manner  so  easy 
and  flowing,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  "  We 
mean  the  Tulip-tree,  or  the  Lirodendron.  AVhat  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  its  trunk,  finely  proportioned, 
and  smooth  as  a  Grecian  column  ?  AVhat  more  artis- 
tic than  its  leaf,  cut  like  an  arabesque  in  a  Moorish 
palace  ?  What  more  clean  and  lustrous  than  its 
turfs  of  foliage,  dark  green  and  rich  as  deepest  eme- 
rald ?  What  more  lily-like  and  specious  than  its 
blossoms,  golden  and  brown  shaded  ?  and  what  fair- 
er and  more  queenly  than  its  whole  figure,  stately 
and  regal  as  that  of  Zenobia  t" 

In  the  progress  of  his  journey,  he  reaches  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  New  England.  It  is  the  annu- 
al Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  the  city.  lie  enters  its  Hall,  is  greeted  with 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  invited  to  examine  its  collec- 
tion, particularly  the  extensive  show  of  pears.  In  a 
subsequent  discussion  with  its  fruit  committee,  he 
proposes  to  them  a  question  in  his  direct,  practical 
and  impressive  manner — "  Will  each  of  you  please 
to  give  me  the  names  of  the  best  three  varieties  of 
the  pear,  together  with  their  reasons  for  that  prefer- 
ence 1"  He  obtains  their  opinions,  and  publishing  the 
same,  puts  the  public  at  once  in  possession  of  their 
long  and  dear  bought  experience. 

The  same  practical  and  studious  habit  is  remarka- 
bly exemplified  in  his  foreign  tra,vels.     Unlike  other 
tourists,  who  visit  the  tower  of  London  or  Westmin- 
ister Abbey,  he  hastens  from  the  parks  of  that  city 
to  Chatsworth,  then   to   Woburn   Abbey,  Warwick 
Castle,  and  other  places  where  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, architecture,  and  all  the  fine  arts  have  for  ages 
vied  with  each  other  in  whatsoever  is  ornamental  in 
embellishment  and  princely  in  wealth,  and  where  are 
scenes  of  natural  and  artistic   beauty  and  grandeur 
which  attract  the  chief  masters  of  the  world.     He  is 
received  and  entertained  with  kindness  and  partiali- 
ty by  the  Earl  of  Ilardwicke,  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and   Bedford,    and   of  others   with  whom   he 
formed  many  warm  friendships  in  the  motlier   coun- 
try.    From  these   places,  whore   wealth,  art,  nature 
and  genius  have  congi-egated  whatever  is  most  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  most  approved  in  taste,  or  most  im- 
pressive to   sensibility,  he   prosecutes   his  journey  ; 
everywhere  observing,  noting  and    studying  the  ob- 
jects and  scenes  about   him.      To  him  nvit  a  tree,  a 
plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contained  a  folio  volume. 
We  have  necessarily  amplified  this  part  of  our  sub- 
j  ect,  in  order  to  give   a   correct  view  of  the  manner 
and  extent  of  his  education,  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style,  and  of  the  formation  of  his  character,  and 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  a  just  appreciation  of  his 


worth,  and  for  a  philosophical  judgment  of   himself 
and  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Downing  was  just  what  we'have  represented, 
a  self-taught  man.  His  name  will  appear  in  all  com- 
ing time,  emblazoned  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  among 
such  worthies  of  that  class  as  Roger  Sherman,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  David  Rittenhouse,  Benjamin  West, 
and  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  so 
profoundly  scientific,  yet  he  Avas  well  gruunded  in 
vegetable  physiology,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
the  arts  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Being  the 
sovereign  of  his  own  powers  and  acquisitions,  he 
could  instantly  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  subject  of 
his  investigation  or  discourse. 

In  his  character  we  find  that  assemblage  of  virtues 
commonly  called  amiableacss.  On  this  depended  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship, and  the  freedom  of  his  hospitality.  His  guests 
always  received  a  hearty  Avelcomc,  and  found  at  his 
residence  a  quiet  home.  Here  Miss  Bremer,  whose 
fame  in  letters  is  like  that  of  the  Swedish  nightin- 
gale in  song,  wrote  the  introduction  to  one  of  her 
works  ;  and  in  speaking  of  his  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, she  says  :  "  I  never  shall  forget,  nor  ever  be 
able  fully  to  acknoAvledge  them,  feeling  ,is  I  here;  do, 
at  this  moment,  all  the  blessings  of  a  per  feci  home." 

He  also  possessed,  what  is  rarely  found  in  combi- 
nation with  these  qualities,  keen  2)erception,  great  en- 
ergy, decision  and  huhlacss.  Blessed  with  an  almost 
intuitive  perception  of  character,  he  read  men  at  a 
glance.  When  he  was  in  London,  he  desired  an  as- 
sistant, who  would  return  with  him  to  America  and 
aid  him  in  the  architectural  department  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  visits  the  architectural  exhibition  in  that 
city,  and  seeks  an  introduction  to  the  Secretary  of 
that  association,  to  whom  he  reveals  his  object,  and 
by  whom  he  is  introduced  to  ^Ir.  Calvert  A'aux,  as  a 
gentleman  well  qvuilified  for  the  place.  They  ex- 
change references  :  and  so  readily  did  he  inspire 
confidence  in  this  stranger,  and  also  perceive  that  he 
might  safely  repose  the  same  in  him,  that  on  their 
interview  the  next  morning  he  concludes  a  contract, 
agrees  upon  the  precise  time  Avhen  they  will  start 
from  Liverpool  for  America,  hastens  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  unfinished  business,  fulfils  his  engagement, 
and  in  two  weeks  they  are  unitedly  prosecuting  their 
labors  at  Newburg.  Such  was  his  activity,  prompt- 
ness and  despatch. 

The  increasing  extent  of  his  business  would  have 
employed  several  common  men  ;  his  correspondouco 
alone  would  have  occupied  a  private  secretar}' ;  yet 
the  number  and  urgency  of  his  duties  never  de- 
pressed him,  never  confused  him,  never  made  him  in 
a  hurry,  because  he  was  always  the  master,  never 
the  slave  of  his  business. 

Having  once   thoroughly   investir:ated   a  subject, 
he  rested  with  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  and  pub- 
lished the  same  with  .a  boldness  which  arrested   at- 
tention and  commanded  respect.      Witness  his  just 
condemnation  of  "  lohite  houses  "  amidst  rural  beau- 
tj',  a  color  which  no  master  of  landscape  would  dare 
to  transfer  to  his  canvass,  yet  which   is  as    common 
in  the  country  as  it  is  opposed  to  economy  and  good 
taste.     Witness  also  his  condemnation  of  the  impure 
air  of  stove-heated  and    unventilated  dwellings,  air 
which,  with    c()ual   truth   and  propriety,  he  denomi- 
nates "  the  favorite  poison  of  America."     This  arti- 
cle, copied  by  numerous  journals,  read  by  thousands, 
and  commending  itself  to  their  common  sense,  is  fast 
producing  a  reform,  conducive  alike  to  health,  com- 
fort and  long  life.     But  his  kindness  and  magnanimi- 
ty, his  freedom  from  envy  and  jealousy,  enabled  him 
to  admire  and  commend  whatever  was  excellent  and 
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praiseworthy,  as  freely  and  decidedly  as  he  con- 
demned their  opposites.  These  characteristics  arc 
exemplilied  in  his  montlily  reviews  of  the  press,  and 
in  the  notice  of  the  works  of  other  writers,  which 
appear  in  his  volumes. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Downing  was  in  manners  modest, 
polite  and  gentlemanly, — in  perception  of  fitness  and 
propriety  intuitive, — in  taste  accurate  and  refined — 
in  tact  and  practical  skill  remarkable — in  love  of 
country  strictly  national,  American — in  sentiment 
pure — in  life  incorrupt — in  most  respects  a  model 
man — in  all  nature's  own  child.  It  has  justly  said 
of  him,  "  at  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  him, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  symmetry  of  his  char- 
acter, the  vigor  of  his  mind,  the  versatility  of  his 
talents,  and  that  healthful  flow  of  enthusiastic  feeling 
which  marks  his  writings.  There  are  those  who  can 
work  out  beautiful  thoughts  in  marble,  who  can 
clothe  them  in  the  touchmg  language  of  poetry,  or 
bid  them  flow  in  the  rounded  periods  and  convincing 
strains  of  oratory  ;  but  few  minds  seem  more  full" 
possessed  of  the  power  to  add  art  to  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose." 

His  writings  are  a  fiiithful  transcript  of  his  own 
character.  If  his  diction  sometimes  contains  unusual 
and  even  strange  words  and  phrases,  possibly  un- 
grateful to  some  classic  ears,  the  worst  which  en- 
lightened criticism  can  say  of  them  is,  that  they  sub- 
ordinate elegance  to  originality  and  force.  But  his 
language  is  generally  pure,  chaste  and  refined,  not 
unfrequently  beautiful  and  highly  ornate.  His  sty{e 
is  peculiarly  his  own,  not  rigidly  methodic,  some- 
times abrupt,  but  always  versatile  and  flowing.  It  is 
remarkable  for  that  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond  in  nature,  and  to  which,  with  some  latitude  of 
expression,  we  will  appropriate  the  word  "pictu- 
resque." 

A  single  quotation  will  truly  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing, and  also  these  qualities  of  his  style.  We  select 
the  words  with  which  he  introduced  the  Horticultu- 
rist to  his  readers,  with  the  first  breath  of  summer. 
"  Bright  and  beautiful  June !  embroidered  with 
clusters  of  ordorous  roses,  and  laden  with  ruddy 
cherries  and  strawberries  ;  rich  with  the  freshness 
of  spring,  and  the  luxuriance  of  summer — leafy 
June  !  If  any  one's  heart  does  not  swell  with  the 
unwritten  thoughts  that  belong  to  this  season,  tlien 
is  he  only  fit  for  '  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils.' 
He  does  not  practically  believe  th;it  God  made  the 
country.  Flora  and  Pomona,  from  amid  the  blos- 
soming gardens  and  orchards  of  June,  smile  graci- 
ously as  we  write  these  few  introductory  words  to 
their  circle  of  devotees.  ******  Angry 
volumes  of  politics  have  we  written  none,  but  only 
peaceful  books,  humbly  aiming  to  weave  something 
more  into  the  fair  garland  of  the  beautiful  and  use- 
ful, that  encircles  this  excellent  old  earth."  Such 
passages  enliven  and  adorn  his  works. 

Of  these  we  can  give  but  a  brief  account. 

The  first  is  his  "  Landscape  Gardening,"  which 
introduced  him  to  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
andgave  him  a  rank  among  the  distinguished  writers 
of  his  age.  For  years  previous  to  its  publication,  he 
seemed  retired  from  the  world,  abstracted  and  ab- 
sorbed, but  in  reality,  he  was  occupied  in  intense 
study  of  his  subject.  When  he  mastered  it,  and 
adapted  its  principles  to  American  climate,  scenery 
and  people,  he  published  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Think  of  this  young  man,  ah  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  without  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education — 
with  no  precedents  to  guide  him,  with  only  a  few 
piac'ical  hints  from  such  men  as  Parmentier.  seizins 


upon  the  first  principles  of  this  science  in  the  works 
of  Repton,  Price,  Loudon,  and  others,  with  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind,  with  a  power  of  analysis,  an 
originality  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  first  scholars  in  other  departments, 
popularizing  and  appropriating  them  to  his  own 
period  and  country,  and  actually  producing  a  book 
which  becomes  at  once  a  standard  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  his  own  countrymen,  and  praised  by 
Loudon,  the  editor  of  "  Repton's  Landscape  Garden- 
ing," who  pronounced  it  "  a  masterly  work,"  and 
after  quoting  ten  pages  to  give  his  English  readers 
an  idea  of  its  excellencies,  remarks,  "We  have  quoted 
largely  from  this  work  because,  in  so  doing,  we  think 
we  shall  give  a  just  idea  of  the  great  merit  of  the 
author."  This  work  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lindley 
critically  reviews,  in  sundry  articles  in  his  Garden- 
er's Chronicle ;  and  while  he  dissents  from  it  on 
some  minor  points,  yet  in  respect  to  its  cardinal 
excellencies,  he  thus  remarks:  "On  the  whole,  we 
known  of  no  work  in  which  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  this  profession  are  so  well  or  concisely  ex- 
pressed." And  in  regard  to  Mr.  Downing's  explana- 
tion of  this  science,  and  his  general  definition  of  it, 
he  adds,  what  is  equally  complimentary  to  our 
author  and  to  American  genius,  "  no  English  Land- 
scape Gardener  has  written  so  clearly,  or  with  so 
much  real  intensity." 

Closely  allied  to  this  science  is  the  subject  of  Ar- 
chitecture, to  which  our  author  next  turns  his  atten- 
tion; and  in  the  following  year  he  publishes  his  "Cot- 
tage Residences."  Of  this  work  Mr.  Louden  also 
observes,  "This  book  is  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  an  author,  and  cannat  fail  to  be  of 
great  service."  This  latter  work,  in  time,  creates 
occasion  for  his  "Architecture  of  Country  Hous- 
es," including  designs  for  Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and 
Villas,  tvith  remarks  on  the  interiors,  furniture,  and 
the  best  modes  0/  tvarming  and  ventilating. 

Of  these,  the  English  and  American  press  offer  re- 
marks so  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  sub- 
mitted on  his  Landscape  Gardening,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  much  amplification.  We  select  the 
closing  words  of  an  English  Review  of  one  of  these 
works  : 

"We  stretch  our  arm  across  the  'big  water'  to 
tender  our  Yankee  co-adjutor  an  English  shake  and 
a  cordial  recognition."  We  will  add  two  examples 
of  the  American  estimate  of  these  productions.  Says 
a  gentleman  resident  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  who  is 
eminently  qualified  to  form  an  enlightened  judgment: 
"  Much  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  country,  during  the  last  twelve  years  in  Rural 
Architecture,  and  in  Ornamental  Gardening  and 
Planting,  may  bo  ascribed  to  him."  Another  gen- 
tleman, equally  well  qualified  to  judge,  speaking  of 
suburban  cottages  in  the  West,  says:  "  I  asked  the 
origin  of  so  much  taste,  and  was  told  it  might  prin- 
cipally be  traced  to  Downing's  Cottage  Residences 
and  his  Horticulturist. 

Of  his  remaining  works,  the  "  Horticulturist," 
his  monthly  journal,  which  has  en<'ered  its  seventh 
year,  is  extensively  celebrated  for  its  appropriate, 
interesting  and  eloquent  leaders — for  its  numerous 
and  able  correspondents — for  its  varied  learning  and 
ripe  experience — for  its  just  and  faithful  reviews — 
and  for  its  tasteful  embellishments  and  rural  decora- 
tions. 

His  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  a 
volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  was  printed  in  1845, 
both  in  New  York  and  London,  and  in  two  different 
forms — the  duodecimo  with  lineal  drawings,  and  the 
royal  octavo,  both  with  these  drawings  and  with  col- 
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ored  engravings.  It  has  passed  through  thirteen 
editions,  and  originally  combined  his  personal  obser- 
vation and  experience  with  those  oi  other  American 
fruit  growers  down  to  that  date. 

Besides  these  productions  of  his  pen,  he  edited, 
with  notes  and  emendations,  "  Mrs.  Loudon's  Garden- 
ing for  Ladies,"  also,  "  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticul- 
ture," delivered  various  addresses  ;  submitted  reports 
to  public  bodies,  and  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  secular,  literary  and  scientific  journals  of  his 
day. 

In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  rendered  efficient 
services  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  agricultural 
education.  He  constantly  superintended  his  home- 
stead— was  a  corresponding  or  acting  member  in 
many  horticultural  and  kindred  associations — was 
influential  and  prominent  in  the  establishment  of 
this  Congress,  and  from  its  origin,  chairman  of  its 
fruit  committee — the  author  of  the  rules  of  "  Ameri- 
can Pomology,"  which,  with  some  modications,  have 
been  extensively  adopted.  He  advised  and  aided  in 
the  laying  out  of  grounds,  in  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  various  private  and  public  buildings,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  not  only  had  contracts  for  im- 
portant professional  services  in  Newburg,  Newport, 
Georgetown,  Albany,  Boston,  and  other  places,  but 
was  actually  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  prosecute 
the  business  in  which  he  had  engaged  by  the  nation- 
al government,  for  the  laying  out  and  adornment  of 
the  public  grounds  in  that  city.  He  had  also  pro- 
jected several  new  volumes  in  the  departments  of 
his  peculiar  studies  and  labors,  as  well  as  the  revi- 
sion of  his  present  Avorks.  The  last  effort  of  his  pen 
was  a  postscript  to  a  set  of  working  plans  to  illus- 
trate a  design  for  an  observatory,  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  one  of  our  principal  cities. 

Alas  !  that  one  so  eminently  useful,  with  such  bril- 
liant prospects  before  him,  and  Avhose  place  it  is  so 
difficult  to  fill,  should  be  so  suddenly  removed  !  Such 
is  the  common  exclamation  !  But  this  general  sorrow 
may  find  consolation  in  his  own  devout  words,  in  a 
letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  me  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  They  seem  prophetic  of  this  hour. 
"  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us." 

This  dispensation  is  indeed  mysterious  ;  a  wonder 
of  Providence  such  as  the  All-Wise  and  Infinite  rare- 
ty  permits.  He  takes  away  one  to  whom  we  are  most 
attached,  and  that,  too,  when  we  can  least  afford  to 
spare  him.  But  let  us  hope  that  this  melancholy 
event  may  awaken  public  attention,  and  direct  it 
from  the  man  to  his  pursuits  and  to  their  connection 
with  the  public  welfare,  and  thus  become  the  occa- 
sion of  raising  up  a  host  to  carry  out  and  consum- 
mate his  worthy  enterprise. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  last  hours  of  our  la- 
mented friend — of  the  dreadful  catastophre  -nhich 
terminated  his  earthly  career — of  the  circumstances 
and  influences  in  which  his  character  was  formed — 
of  the  great  events  of  his  public  life — of  his  publish- 
ed works — and  of  his  plans  of  future  usefulness. 

As  your  humble  servant,  appointed  to  speak  of  his 
"  life,  character  and  virtues,"  it  is  not  proper  for  me 
to  indulge  personal  and  private  partiality.  It  has 
been  my  endeavor  to  form  such  an  enliglitened  judg- 
ment of  his  worth,  and  such  an  unbiased  estimate  of 
his  numerous  excellencies,  as  shall  bo  in  harmony 
with  your  own  opinion,  and  shall  command  public 
confidence  and  respect. 

To  speak  of  his  faults,  if  he  had  any,  was  neither 
our  intention  nor  our  duty.  Frailties  are  incident  to 
human  nature ;  but  happy  is  it  for  us  all  that  com- 
mon ])enevolcnce  spreads  the  veil  of  charity  over  the 
grave,  and  hides  these  in  its  sacred  trust  from  pub- 


lic observation.  It  is  the  province  of  the  eulogist  to 
speak  of  what  was  worthy  of  honor  and  imitation  in 
the  departed,  and  of  what  may  also  comfort  and  con- 
sole the  hearts  of  the  bereaved.  This  we  have  en- 
deavored to  do  without  exaggeration  and  without 
abatement.  The  duty  we  perform  is  without  any 
expectation  of  adding  to  the  lustre  of  his  fame.  His 
works  are  his  best  eulogy ;  the  most  enduring  mon- 
uments af  his  worth. 

But  he  has  gone !  His  seat  in  this  Congress  is  va- 
cant !  Another  will  make  the  report  which  was  ex- 
pected from  him  !  We  shall  much  miss  iiis  wise  and 
leading  counsels  in  our  deliberations  and  discussions, 
his  prompt  and  energetic  action  in  our  endeavors  to 
advance  the  worthy  olyects  of  this  association,  in  the 
origin  and  progress  of  which  his  agency  was  so  con- 
spicuous, lie  has  gone  !  He  is  numbered  with  those 
patrons  and  promoters  of  the  ornamental  and  useful 
arts,  who  rest  from  their  labors  ;■ — ^with  the  erudite 
and  sage  Pickering,  the  wise  and  laborious  Buel,  the 
ardent  and  scientific  Mease,  the  humorous  and  poetic 
Fessenden,  the  practical  and  enterprising  Lowell,  the 
tasteful  and  enthusiastic  Dearborn,  the  indefatigable 
and  versatile  Skinner,  the  scientific  and  voluminous 
Loudon,  and  others  of  noble  designs  and  of  enduring 
fame.  These  have  fallen  around  us  like  the  leaves 
of  autumn  ;  and  Providence  now  calls  upon  us  to  in- 
scribe on  that  star-spangled  roll  the  cherished  name 
of  Downing,  struck  down  suddenly,  when  his  sun 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

He  rests  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth,  in  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  on 
the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river  where  his  boyhood 
sported,  and  where  the  choicest  secenery  inspired  his 
opening  mind  with  the  love  of  nature — a  spot  which 
will  be  dear  to  the  thousands  of  his  pdmirers,  and 
which  our  love  for  him  will  constrain  us  to  visit. — 
We  may  resort  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  but  he  will 
no  longer  greet  us  with  his  cordial  salutation,  nor 
extend  to  us  the  right  hand  of  fello  .ship.  AYe  may 
wend  our  way  through  his  beautiful  grounds  ;  but  he 
will  not  be  there  to  accompany  us.  Instead  of  his 
pleasant  and  instructive  voice,  which  once  dropped 
words  of  wisdom  and  delight  on  our  ear,  we  shall 
hear  the  t.ees  mournfully  sighing  in  the  breeze — the 
cypress  moaning  his  funeral  dirge,  and  the  willow 
weeping  in  responsive  grief,  "  because  he  is  not." — 
"  His  mortal  has  put  on  immortality." 

When  we  think  of  the  place  which  he  occupied  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  cotemporaries — of 
the  expanding  interest  which  he  has  awakened  in  the 
rural  arts,  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  society — 
of  his  unfinished  y)lans,  which  others,  inspired  by  his 
genius,  will  unfold  and  consummate — and  of  his 
works,  which  will  be  admired  when  the  tongues  that 
now  praise  him  shall  be  silent  in  death,  our  sense  of 
justice  accords  to  him  an  earthly  immortality — a 
fame  which  history  will  cherish,  art  adorn,  and  grate- 
ful posterity'  revere. 

lie  is  dead  ;  yet  how  little  of  siicli  men  can  perish ! 
The  clayey  tenement  may  indeed  fall  and  crumble, 
but  to  him  who  dwelt  in  it,  a  place  is  assigned  in  the 
firmament  of  American  genius,  far  above  the  storms 
and  convulsions  of  earth — "  in  tliat  c^ear  upper  sky," 
where  he  shall  shine  forever  to  illumine  the  path  of 
intelligence,  cnt(>rpriso  and  virtue,  and  henceforth  to 
enkindle  in  the  human  mind  a  love  of  order,  taste 
and  beauty.  We  rank  him  with  those  who  start  im- 
provements which  advance  ages  after  they  are  dead, 
and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  the  consideration  and 
gratitude  of  mankind.  Washington  and  his  illustri- 
ous associates  are  dead,  but  the  liberty  which  they 
achieved  still   lives,  and   marches  in  triumph  and 
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glory  through  the  earth.  Franklin  is  dead  ;  but  the 
spark  which  his  miraculous  wand  drew  from  heaven, 
speaks  with  tongues  of  lire  and  electrifies  the  globe. 
Fulton  is  dead  ;  but  he  awoke  the  spirit  of  invention 
which  turns  the  machinery  of  man — aye,  and  he 
awoke  also  the  genius  of  navigation. 

"  And  heaven  inspired, 
To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind, 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  mixed  the  world." 

Downing  also  is  dead  ;  but  the  principles  of  artis- 
tic propriety  and  ornament,  of  rural  economy  and 
domestic  comfort  which  he  revealed,  await  a  more 
full  and  perfect  developement ;  and  as  they  advance 
towards  their  glorious  consummation,  grateful  mil- 
lions shall  honor  and  cherish  his  name.  His  memo- 
ry shall  live  forever. 


ON    TOPPING   CORN. 


We  gave  in  a  former  number,  some  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  intimated  our  intention 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  practice  of  topping 
ihe  stalks,  as  often  practiced  by  farmers.  We  now 
proceed  to  redeem  that  promise,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  and  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  which  have  oc- 
curred to  us,  based  on  our  own,  and  the  experience 
of  others.  The  subject  deserves  additional  import- 
ance the  present  year,  on  account  rf  the  short  crop 
of  hay,  which  urges  farmers  to  greater  economy  in 
the  securing  of  their  coarse  fodder. 

In  discussing  this  question,  we  may  perhaps,  as- 
sume the  following  positions  as  admitted  facts,  for 
we  believe  that  their  correctness  is  very  generally 
conceded:  1.  The  greatest  quantity,  in  pounds,  of 
corn  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  grain  to  ripen  on 
the  stalk.  2.  The  greatest  yield  is  generally  ob- 
tained by  cutting  at  the  roots  before  injury  from 
frost,  and  curing  in  the  shock.  3.  The  lightest 
weight  of  grain  is  generally  obtained  by  the  system 
of  toppmg  the  stalks. 

If  these  fixcts  are  admitted,  we  then  start  with  a 
very  strong  argument  against  the  practice  of  topping. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  system  has  or  has  not  advan- 
tages to  commend  it  to  favor,  notwithstanding  these 
causes  operating  against  it. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  topping  are 
that  the  grain  is  better  cured  as  a  general  rule,  than  in 
any  other  way  of  harvesting  and  is  done  with  less  labor 
and  expense.  It  is  thought  too,  that  the  stalks  saved 
are  in  much  better  condition  than  when  harvested  in 
any  other  mode,  and  many  formers  seem  to  place  but 
little  value  upon  the  butts,  or  lower  part  of  the  stalk, 
for  fodder.  This  opinion  is,  we  think,  a  mistaken 
one,  for  in  our  experience,  we  have  found  the  butts 
worth  more  for  fodder  than  the  tops,  especially  when 
properly  cured. 

The  labor  and  expense  of  harvesting  is  not  materi- 
ally different,  whether  the  stalks  be  topped  and  the 
butts  afterwards  cut  at  the  ground,  or  the  whole  crop 
cut  up  at  the  ground  at  the  first  instance.  The 
extra  labor  in  cutting  up  is  generally  made  up  in  the 
greater  expedition  of  husking. 

The  great  objection  of  cutting  at  the  roots  before 
frosts,  is  in  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  corn  and 
stalks  properly.  We  are  aware  that  many  claim  that 
this  IS  an  easy  matter,  but  our  observation  goes  to 
convince  us,  that  in  one  lialf  the  cases  at  least,  both 
grain  and  fodder  is  poorly  cured  by  tliat  system. 
The  fodder  when  well  cured,  is  unquestionably  more 
valuable  than  any  other  mode  of  harvesting. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive  is  that  in  cases 


where  great  care  and  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon 
the  cutting  and  stocking,  and  where  the  autumn  is 
not  apt  to  be  too  wet,  cutting  by  the  root  is  the  best 
method.  If  this  care  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
crop,  and  if  it  cannot  have  good  care  in  drying,  some 
other  system  had  better  be  resorted  to. 

We  have  seen  large  quantities  of  corn  cut  and 
stooked,  but  seldom  have  we  seen  a  large  field  saved 
in  good  order.  Generally  the  stocks  fall  down,  the 
rain  injures  them,  the  corn  and  stalks  all  suffer  in 
quality,  and  the  crop  turns  out  badly.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  we  are  convinced  of 
the  many  advantages  resulting  from  cutting  at  the 
roots. 

Of  the  value  of  corn  fodder,  and  the  importance  of 
saving  all  of  it,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  It  is,  for 
many  purposes,  superior  to  hay,  and  always  pays 
liberally  for  the  labor  and  expense  of  securing  in  the 
best  manner. — iV.  Y.  Farmer. 


What  Guano  is  made  of. — As  Guano  is  getting  to 
be  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day,  the  follow- 
ing analysis,  of  out  Lobos  Guano,  recently  made  in 
London,  has  an  interest,  particularly  to  the  agricul- 
turist : 

Salt  of  Ammonia,  7^  parts. 

Animal  organic  matter,  8j     do 

Sulphate  of  muriate  of  potash  and  soda,  2^    do 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  52      do 

Sand,  18       do 

Water  moisture,  11 J     do 

Liebig  says  that  one  pound  of  Guana  imported 
into  a  country,  is  equal  in  value  to  eight  pounds  of 
wheat,  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  It  was  stated  a 
day  or  two  since,  that  ten  tons  of  guano  at  $50  per 
ton,  was  worth  to  the  farmer  $600  net  profit. 


Guano  and  Lime. — William  Boulware,  of  Virgina, 
has  furnished  the  American  Farmer  the  statement 
of  an  interesting  experiment,  showing  that  guano  is 
not  so  evanescent  in  soils  as  it  has  generally  been 
believed  to  be.  Three  years  ago,  50  bushel  of  lime 
per  acre  was  applied  to  a  field  of  corn  in  spring. 
The  next  autumn,  two  acres  of  this  field  were  dressed 
with  200  lbs.  of  Patagonian  Guano,  and  the  whole 
field  sown  with  wheat.  A  pait  was  sown  Avith  clover 
the  next  spring.  The  wheat  looked  much  the  best 
on  the  guanoed  part  during  spring,  but  lost  much  of 
its  superiority  in  the  drought  of  summer,  the  soil 
being  light.  But  the  clover  took  well,  and  the  next 
year  yielded  a  luxuriant  crop  after  the  guano,  but  on 
other  parts  of  the  field  was  not  worth  cutting.  After 
second  crop  of  clover,  wheat  was  again  sown,  and  on 
the  two  guanoed  acres  it  was  one  hundred  per  cent, 
better  than  on  that  which  was  limed  only,  and  other- 
wise of  equal  fertility. 


Making  Vinegar, — Vinegar,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  Genesee  larmer,  is  cheaply  made.  We  re- 
publish his  recipe  : — 

"  To  eight  gallons  of  clear  rain  water,  add  three 
quarts  of  molasses;  put  into  a  good  cask,  shake  well, 
and  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast  cakes. 
If  in  summer,  place  the  cask  in  the  sun  ;  if  in  winter, 
near  the  chimnev,  where  it  may  be  warm.  In  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  add  to  the  liquor  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  torn  in  strips,  dipped  in  molasses,  and  good 
vinegar  will  be  produced.  The  paper  will,  in  this 
way,  form  what  is  called  the  '  mother,'  or  life  of  the 


vinegar. 
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The  North  American  Sijlva;  or  a  description  of  the 
Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Noiia  Scotia,  tf'c,  Illustrated  hy  156  colored  cop- 
perplate Engravings,  hy  Iledoute  Bessa,  etc.  By 
F.  Andreio  Michaux,  Robert  P.  Smith,  Phila., 
Publisher. 

We  are  under  heavy  obligations  to  the  enterpris- 
ing publisher,  for  a  copy  of  this  superb  work.  The 
accuracy  with  which  the  engravings  are  executed, 
and  the  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  the  coloring,  to- 
gether with  the  valuable  descriptions  accompanying 
them,  all  serve  to  render  these  volumes  indispensa- 
ble to  those  desirous  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  forest  trees  of  North  America. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  foundation  of 
the  great  work  was  laid  by  the  elder  Michaux,  who 
devoted  ten  years — from  1785  to  1796, — to  an  explor- 
ation of  North  America,  from  Florida  to  Hudson's 
Bay. 

The  History  of  North  American  Oaks  which  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  the  complete  work,  was  published 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  father.  The  younger 
Michaux  visited  this  country  subsequently,  and  the 
magnificent  volumes  before  us  are  the  result  of  his 
visit  and  extended  researches. 

The  Sylva  was  first  published  In  France  in  1810- 
13.  The  first  English  edition  translated  by  Hill- 
house,  was  published  in  Paris.  This  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  a  second  produced  at  New  Harmony  in 
Indiana,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  distin- 
guished William  Maclure.  The  style  in  which  this 
edition  was  got  up,  was  so  bad,  and  it  abounded  in 
so  many,  and  such  gross  typographical  errors,  that 
it  proved  nearly  worthless,  and  wholly  unsaleable. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclure,  his  brother  and  ex- 
ecutor, presented  the  original  plates  to  Dr.  Samuel 
George  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  desirous  of 
seeing  a  handsome  American  edition,  successfully 
exerted  himself  to  procure  a  publisher,  and  prevail- 
ed upon  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  Jay  Smith,  to  be- 
come the  editor.  Under  the  latter  gentleman's  su- 
perintendence the  present  beautiful  edition  has 
been  produced,  the  translations  having  been  render- 
ed more  accurate  and  the  plates  retouched  where  ne- 
cessary. A  glance  at  the  work  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
every  one  that  the  coloring  of  the  plates  has  been 
done  at  heavy  expense,  by  experienced  artists,  and 
under  most  able  and  careful  supervision,  and  will 
compare  favorably  in  every  respect  with  the  original. 
The  notes  added  by  Mr.  Smith  are  extremely  valu- 
able, and  every  department  of  the  work  has  been  got 
up  in  a  style  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  all 
concerned  in  it ;  and  what  is  also  of  great  import- 
ance the  price  has  been  reduced  one-half. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  issued  the  continu- 
ation of  Michaux's  great  work,  by  Nuttall,  who  be- 
gins where  Michaux  left  off.     The  continuation  by 


Nuttall  comprises  three  magnificent  volumes,  em- 
bracing all  the  newly  discovered  trees  of  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oregon.  In  speaking  of  these 
volumes  Mr.  Smith  says : 

"  It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  and  a  happy  one 
it  has  proved  for  advancing  science,  that  Mr.  Nutt- 
all arrived  in  thi§^  country  the  very  year  that  the 
younger  Michaux  left  it.  From  that  time  he  devoted 
his  talents  to  Botany,  and  after  visiting  a  large  por- 
of  the  United  States,  with  an  aptitude  of  observation, 
a  quickness  of  eye,  tact  in  discrimination,  and  tenac- 
ity of  memory,  rarely  possessed  by  one  man,  he  pub- 
lished his  extended,  and  most  happily  executed  bo- 
tanical work,  the  'Genera  of  North  American 
plants.'  In  1834  he  crossed  the  Ilocky  Mountains, 
and  explored  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  Upper 
California.  With  his  pecular  qualifications,  he  pre- 
pared the  supplement  to  Michaux's  Sylva,  in  three 
handsome  volumes,  corresponding  in  size  with  the 
present,  the  publication  of  which,  after  many  delays, 
was  completed  in  1849,  by  my  son,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  two  works  are  now  one  and  homogeneous,  the 
former  most  highly  valued  by  all  lovers  of  trees,  and 
the  latter  destined  to  be  equally  so,  when  the  fine 
products  of  our  newly  acquired  western  regions 
make  their  way  to  our  gardens  and  plantations. — 
The  frequent  references  I  have  made  to  Mr.  Nut- 
tall's  volumes,  will  show  the  reader  that  his  addi- 
tion to  our  Sylva,  are  both  extensive  and  important ; 
inspection  will  convince  him  that  both  authors  stand 
on  the  highest  pedestal  of  merit." 

Persons  desirous  of  examining  these  splendid  vol- 
umes can  be  gratified  by  calling  at  our  office,  or  full 
information  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Robert 
P.  Smith,  Publisher,  Philada. 


Agricultural  Productions  of  Pennsylvania  according 
to  the  Seventh  census — 1850  : 


Acres  of  improved  land, 
Acres  land  unimproved, 
Cash  value  of  farms, 
Value  of  farming  Implements, 

Machinery,  &c., 
Horses, 

Asses,  Mules,  &c., 
Milch  Cows, 
Working  Oxen, 
Other  Cattle,  ■ 
Sheep, 
Swine, 

Value  of  Live  Stock, 
Wheat, — bushels  of, 

Rye, 

ludian  Corn, 


8,628,619 

6,294,728 

$407,876,099 

§14,722,541 

$350,398 

S2,259 

$530,224 

$61,527 

$562,195 

§1,822,357 

$1,040,366 

$41,500,053 

15,367,691 

4,805,160 

19,835,214 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUTUAL  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURANCE  CO.— CAPITAL,  $50,000  !— Charter 
Perpetual.  This  Company  is  now  fully  organized, 
and  prepared  to  insure  against  the  combined  risks  of 
Fire,  Water,  Accident  and  Disease,  all  descriptions  of 
Live  Stock,  such  as  Horses,  Mules.  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c. 

Office,  No.  21  Fifth  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DIRECTORS:  Alex.  Jaynes,  President;  Benj. 
M'Lain,  Secretary  ;  Wm.  Day,  Alex.  Ililands,  Wm. 
O.  Leslie,  James  Mathews,  Henry  A.  White,  W. 
Bakewell. 

Forms  for  proposals,  and  all  necessary  information 
can  bo  obtained  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany. [October,  1852. 
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[October, 


WARMING  and  VENTILATING  according  to 
the  laws  wliich  govern  the  Elements  of  Heat  and  Air. 

CIIILSON'S  celebrated  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus.  The  great  superiority  of  this  apparatus 
overall  others  for  warming  and  ventilating  dwellings, 
stores  and  public  buildings  of  every  class,  ackuow- 
ledo-ed  by  more  than  two  thousand  testimoniuh. 

ist.  Its  great  power  of  giving  heat ; 

2d.    Its  great  economy  in  fuel ; 

3d.    Its  great  durability  ; 

4th.  The  purity  of  warm  air  produced  ; 

5tli.  Its  simple  and  easy  management. 

All  parties  are  invited  to  examine  this  apparatus 
before  purchasing  the  old  fashioned  furnace. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

S.  A.  HARRISON, 

146  Walnut  street,  Sole  Agent  for  Emerson's  Ven- 
tilators. [October,  1852.  lyr. 

FINE  SHANGIIAE  FOWlZ 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  furnish  fine  fowls  and  chickens 
of  the  real  Shaiighae  breed,  from  the  celebrated  stock  of  Dr.  Jas. 
McClintock,  of  Philadelphia,  at  reasonable  prices 

Sept.-4ms]  FRS.  A.  THOMAS,  Columbia, 

Lancaster  eo.,  Pa 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBBERY 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  present  fall,  at  their 
Nursery,  Garden  &  Green-house  Kstablishment,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  hirge  and  select  assortment  of  the  difier- 

ihsm.  eiit  kinds  of  FRUIT  TREES  which  they  olTer  by  whole- 
sale or  retail,  atreasunable  prices,  viz:  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  I'lum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Filberts,  Bnglish 
Walnuts,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  in 
great  variety,  Quinces,  Alnmnds,  hardy  and  tender  Grape  Vines. 
Also  a  fine  collection  of  Dwarf  Pearson  Quince  adapted  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  and  embracing  some 25  or  30  varieties.  Some  of 
them  now  in  fruit. 

Also  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  growth,  of  all  the  mostdesirable  kinds  for  our  cli- 
mate. Norway  Firs,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Austrian  and  Scotch  I'ine, 
Lebanon  and  Deodar  Cedars,  Cryptomeria,  Japonica.  Chili  Pine, 
Himalayan  ."Spruce,  several  varitties  of  Box,  Arbor  Vita,  Hollies, 
nine  varietiesof  Junipers,  English  and  Irish  Yew  Also  a  large 
collection  of,  haidy  roses  and  greenhouse  plants.  Bulbous  roots. 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  imported  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  em- 
bracing 40  varieties,  imported  the  present  season.  English  doutile 
Holly-hocks,  very  choice  chrysantliemums,  &c.,  together  with  all 
other  articles  usually  found  in  similar  well  conducted  €stablish- 
ments. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  ettended  to.  and  trees  and  plants  care- 
fully packed,  and  forwarded  as  directed.  Catalogues  furiiishedon 
application.  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co. 

Sept.  Nursery,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Improved  Short  Horn  and  Alderney  cattle  of  different  ages,  the 
greater  part  of  them  bred  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  P.  Remington, 
Esq  Many  of  the  Short  Horns  are  descendants  of  the  herd  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleavmgton,  England,  justly  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  scientific  breeders  of  the  age. 

The  Alderneys  are  fioin  the  best  imported  stock.  The  cows  of 
that  breed  are  unrivalled  as  rich  milkers. 

Apply  to  AARON  CLEMENT,  agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  improved  stock,  &c  ,  Cedar  St.,  above  9th  st.,  Philadelphia. 

Sept  1852. 

COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  his  fine  stock  of 
COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS,  of  his  own  importation,  warranted 
pure  blood  and  true  to  their  name.  Ordeisfor  the  same,  post-paid, 
addressed  to  the  subscriber,  will  receive  due  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSON,  West  Roxbary,  Mass. 

SHANGHAES! 

THE  subscribers  take  this  method  of  informing  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster  and  vicinity  that  thev  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  a 
large  and  beautiful  stock  of  Shaiighae  fowls,  the  superiority  and 
good  qualities  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  country. 

Since  the  first  importation  of  these  fowls  from  Shanghs.  China, 
they  are  becoii  ing  very  generally  known,  paiticularly  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  are  eagerly  sought  after  for  their  general  good 
qualities,  good  laying  properties  and  early  maturity,  which  render 
them  far  superior  to  any  other  fowl  in  America. 

These  fowls  can  be  seen  at  G.  W.  Arnold's,  in  South  Duke  st., 
opposite  the  public  schools,  or  by  calling  on  T.  B.  Gould,  at  Coop- 
er's hotel.  T.  B.  GOULD, 

June,  1852.) G.  W  ARNOLD. 

J.  &  D.  FELLENBAUM, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Slide  and 

Hand  Lathes,  Mill  and  Press  Screws  of  till  sizes,  S^c. 

West  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  also  furnish  castings  of  the  best  materials,  and  at  the  most 

reasonable  prices.    Having  had  fifteen  years  practical  experience 

in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  an  diron  work, 

we  are  a'lle  to  warrant  our   work  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who 

may  favor  us  with  their  patronage.  [June,  18 '2. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

50,000  Peach  Trees  of  (me  and  two  years  growth,  from  the  bud  f 
40,000  Apples;  5.000  Cherries  ;  5.000  Dwarf  Pears,  each  contain- 
ing all  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  and  of  large  size.  Also, 
Quinces,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Almcnids,  Grapes,  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  <fec.,  &c.  50,000  Silver 
anil  Ash-leaved  Maple  Seedlings  of  one  years  growtli  ;  50,000  Ap- 
ple Seedlings.  Tlie  above  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  Persons  residing  at  the  south  and  west  should  send  their 
orders  early.  Catalogues  with  prices  annexed  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants.  ISAAC  PULLEN, 

February,  1852—2  mos.)        Tlighstown,  Mercerrn    N  Jersey- 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  stock.  Also,  two 
thoron^h  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  P.  Reimington,  near  Philadelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  im- 
proved stock.  Ceilnr  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

%  ebruary  2d,  1852. 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  a.tention  of  Nur- 
serymen, dealers  and  planters  to  the  immense  stock  of  Trees  now 
on  their  grounds  embracing  Fruit  Trees  of  every  description,  viz: 
Standard  Apples    Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &c  ,  on  free 

stocks  for  Orchards — vigorous  and  well  formed. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees,  on   quince  stocks,  abount  100,- 
000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can  be  so  worked,  2  years 
old,  trees  low  branclied, vigorous  and  beautiful. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Cherries,  on  mahaleb  stocks,  fine  one,  two 

and  tree  year  old  trees  ;  well  branched  and  finely  formed. 
Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  on   paradise  and  doucain  stocks,  beautiful  2 
year  old  trees  with  heads,  for  immediate  bearing,  besides  vigor- 
ous yearlings. 
Gooseberries,  large  Lancashire  sorts,  strong  plants  for  immediate 

bearing. 
Currants,  including  the   Cherry,  Victoria.  White  Grape  and  many 

other  \\&-w  and  fine  sorts.    See  our  catalogue. 
Raspberries,  the  new  large  fruited  monthly,  Fastolf,  &c.,  &c.     A 

complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varieties. 
Grapes,  hardy  native  sorts,  such  as  Isabella,  Catawbaand  Clinton, 
strong  2  and  3  year  old  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  for  vineries, 
strong  thrifty  plants  in  pots. 
Strawberries  of  all  desirable  varieties.    Rhubarb,  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  all  other  fruits  cultivated. 
The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal  supervi- 
sion.    The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy :  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  no 
Nursery  collection  can  offer  a  stronger  guarantee  to  purchasers  in 
this  respect.     The  stock   is  all   grown  on  new  fresh  soil,  and  is 
healthy,  well  manured  and  hardy.    We  ask  purchasers  to  exam- 
ine it. 

ORNAMENTAL.— -Large  trees  for  streets,  parks,  &c.    Such  as 
horse  chesnuts,  silver  maples,  snowy  abeles,  mountain  ash,  elms 
and  tulip  trees,  in  large  qualities,  cheap. 
Rare  Ornamental  Lawn  Trees,  embracing  the  most  novel,  re- 
markable and  beautiful   trees,  and   shrubs,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate,  for  particulars  we 
refer  to  the  descriptive  catalogue. 
RosBs  —One  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  country,  includingthe 
newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected  by  us  last  summer 
in  person. 
Bullous  Roots,  imported  annually  from  Holland,  can  be  supplied 

after  1st  Sept. 
Dahlias.      The  new  English  and   French  prize  varieties  of  1851, 
besides  fine  olderones. 

All  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  Canada  or  California.  Orders  strictly  complied  with 
in  every  particular.  The  following  catalogues  are  sent  gratis  to  all 
who  apply  and  enclose  stamps  to  cover  postage  which  must  be 
prepaid. 

No.  1. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.—  "  "  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  &c. 

No!  3!— A   catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Fuchias,  Chrysanthemums  and 

budding  plants. 
No.  4.— A  wholesale  catilogue,  for  Nurserymen  and  others,  who 

wish  to  purchase  largely. 
Postageon  Nos.  1  fc  2— 5oO  miles  or  under  3  cts;  500  to  1500  m.  oots. 
"    3  &  4-500         "            "     1  "      "  "  2  •' 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
Sept.  1,  1852 Rochester.  N.Y. 

SHANGHAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For   Sale. 
The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  & 
Shanghae  Fowls  of  the  laterst  importation,  which  he  will  dispose 
of  at^fair  prices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

WestPhila.,  Chesnut  st.,  2nd  door  West  of  Pub.  School  House 
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CORNELL'S  IMPROVED  SELF  REGULATING 
HORSE  POWER, 

On  the  endless  chain  plan,  for  which  letters  patent 
■were  obtained  in  February,  1852,  is  now  offered  to 
the  pul}lic  with  the  assurances  that  it  ■will  be  found 
to  possess  advantages  over  all  others  now  in  use.  It 
will  operate  at  a  less  grade,  will  give  more  power  at 
the  SAiME  GRADE,  and  icith  less  labor  to  the  horse  than 
any  other.  The  comparatively  small  elevation  at 
which  this  power  operates  efficiently,  relieves  that 
ruinous  amount  and  kind  of  labor  which  other  pow- 
ers generally  impose  upon  horses,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  advantages  in  this  important  respect  alone, 
if  it  possessed  no  other,  must  give  it  character,  and 
bring  it  into  very  general  use.  But  this  residt  is 
further  promoted  by  a  most  happy  combination  of 
forces  which  gives  to  it  an  exceedingly  light  and  easy 
motion.  The  platform  drums  are  large,  and'the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  driving  apparatus  upon  fric- 
tion rollers  reduces  the  friction  of  the  machine  to 
such  a  slight  amount  that  an  almost  inappreciable 
fraction  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  horse  will  put 
the  whole  in  motion.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  driving  light  machinery,  where  an  excess  of 
speed  would  endanger  the  machinery  driven  ;  and  yet 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  power  are  such  that 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  driving  of  the  heavi- 
est kinds  of  machinery. 

But  it  possesses  other  advantages — the  Power  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor  or  Self-Regulator. 
As  Horse  Powers  are  generally  constructed,  no  effi- 
cient means  are  provided  for  regulating  the  speed,  or 
guarding  against  accidents  arising  from  undue 
velocity.  A  portion  of  the  machinery  driven,  or 
of  the  Power  itself,  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
from  this  cause  or  some  other,  a  greatly  increased 
velocity  may  be  given  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
machinery,  and  an  increase  of  speed  dangerous  to 
the  limbs  of  the  horse.  All  such  difficulties  are 
entirely  obviated  by  a  Governor  and  Friction  Brake, 
which  regulate  aad  control  all  undue  velocity  of  the 
Power.  Cornell's  Power  thus  constructed,  regulated 
and  controlled,  is  singularly  capable  of  the  highest 
execution  which  such  machinery  can  attain,  and 
with  safety.  It  is  adapted  to  one  or  more  horses,  as 
may  be  desired. 

Although   but    very  recently   produced,    a  large 
numl)er  of  the  Powers  have  been  sold  in  a  community 
in  which  those  of  Wheeler,  Emery  &  Co.,  and  others 
have  been  in  use. 
First  Premium  at  Philadelphia  County  Exhibition. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  held  at  the  Rising  Sun,  October, 
1851,  the  highest  premium  was  awarded  to  Cornell's 
Power,  although  in  competition  with  that  of  Emery 
&  Co.,  and  others. 

The  power  exhibited  above  was  new,  and  made 
without  reference  to  such  public  exhil)ition,  but,  al- 
though subjected  to  the  close  examination  of  the 
very  competent  gentlemen  who  composed  the  official 
members  of  those  associations,  the  result  has  been  of 
the  most  flattering  kind. 

First  Premium  at  BucJcs  County  Exhibition. 

Cornell's  Horse  Power  was  exhibited  at  the  Bucks 
County  Exhibition  held  at  Newtown,  Octol)er,  1851, 
and  obtained  the  highest  premium,  although  in  com- 
petition with  Wheeler's  and  others. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  by  letter 
as  above  directed,  and  the  Power  is  always  open  to 
inspection  at  the  Depot,  No.  156  Vine  sti-eet,  below 
Fifth,  Philadelphia.  The  Patentee  is  open  to  nego- 
tiation for  the  sale  of  Township,  County  or  State 
Rights.  August,  1852.— 3m. 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
SIIRIVER  &  McLEAN, 

Produce  &  Commission  MEnciiANxs, 

34  S.  Water  Street,  PiiiLADELpniA, 

Respectfully  inform  farmers,  Millers  and  others,  tliat  they  are 

prepared  to  attend  to  all  business  entrusted  to  their  care,  with  dis- 

patf.l)  and  proiiiptntss,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  those  who 

may  patronize  tliem. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

PEAS,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Celery,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
Beets,  Parsnip,  Cairut,  &c.  Grown  and  warranted  fri-t-h  and  gen- 
uine, by  1)   LANDRHTH, 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implement  ani  ireed  Warehouse, 
65  Chesiiut  street,  Phila.  [August,  lb52. 


CHOICE  SHANGHAE   FOWLS. 

_^  THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  fev/ pairs  of  clioice  j'oung 
Shaiighae  fowls,  sired  by  the  celebrated  cock  ''Washington,"  now 
owned  by  Dr.  iM'Intoch,  and  reputed  to  be  the  best  fowl  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Also  a  few  pairs  of  White  Shaiighaes. 

F.  H.  WHITNEY, 
August,  1852.)  ^  No.  314,  Market  St  ,  Phila. 


DRILLS!  DRILLS  !  !  DRILLS  ! !  ! 

■WE  are  now  manufacturing  the  LARGEST  and  BEST  AS- 
SORTMENT OF  SEED  PLANTERS  ever  offered  to  the  public  ; 
several  varieties  of  which  we  have  constantly  on  hand.  Th^  se  in- 
terested are  respectfully  invited  to  call,  examine  and  satisfy  them- 
selves of  their  merits. 

We  have  so  improved  and  simplified  our  Drill,  as  to  enable  us  to 
sell  it  at  the  following  reduced  rates  : 
One  with  seven  tubes  and  wooden  Seed  Roller,  quantity 

regulated  by  Screws,  gSO  00 

For  each  additional  Tube,  7  50 

Seven  Tubed  do  ,  iron  Seed  Rollers,  regulated  with  screws     8,3  00 
Each  additional  Tube,  jo  00 

Seven  Tubed  do,Single  Hopper, and  Patent  Iron  Seed  RoIIfts, 
which,  by  the  movement  of  a  single  screw,  is  regulated 

to  seed  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  85  00 

Each  additional  'I'ube,  10  00 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  building  a  large  number  of 
Slide  Drills,  wliich  have  been  satisfactorily  tested,  and  are  war- 
ranted deeidedly  superior  to  any  other  Slide  Drills  in  the  market, 
particularly  in  the  even  distribution  of  the  Grain  upon  rough  and 
and  hilly  ground  ;  also  in  the  facility  and  prision  by  which  it  is 
regulated  to  sow  any  desired  quantity  per  acre,  as  well  as  in  the 
lightness  of  draft,  and  general  simplicily  and  durability. 
For  one  of  these  Machines  with  seven  Tubes,  SCO  00 

'•    each  additioml  tube,  5  00 

The  above  Machines  are  Warranted  not  to  Cut,  Break,  or  "Waste 
Grain  ;  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  a  substantial  and  work- 
manlike maneer,  and  t.)  dothe  work  more  perfectly  than  any  other. 

They  are  not  liable  to  choke  with  white  caps  or  straw,  and  are 
sailed  to  rough  and  hilly,  as  well  as  smooth  and  level  land. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  our  depositing  tubes,  they  run 
easier  and  free  themselves  from  filth  better  than  any  others  — 
These  Tubes  are  supplied  with  Reversible  ^teel  Points,  either  end 
of  which  can  be  extended  as  they  become  worn.  The  simultane- 
ous throwing  into  and  out  of  operation  of  theSeed  distributing  and 
depositing  apparatus,  (which  we  have  patented)  renders  onr  ma- 
chine ciip;ible  of  being  managed  with  much  more  ease  and  certain- 
ty, particularly  in  seeding  point  and  other  irregular  lands,  than  any 
other  Seed  Planter. 

We  also  manufacture  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  Clover 
Hullers,  with  and  without  Fans,  Horse-Rakes,  Corii-Shellers,  &c- 
Also,  Steam  I'ingines  and  Mill  Work,  Screw  Cutting  done  to  order ; 
Castings  of  every  description,  of  the  best  quality,  furnished  at 
Wilmington  Prices.  S.  &  M.  PENNOCK, 

Kennet  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

P.  S  — Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester, are  Agents  for  any 
Machinery  ■we  build. 

July  I.  1952  —3m.  

GUANO  AND  PLASTER. 

IT'HE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  nt  the  lowest  market  rates, 
■••    1000  Tons  Dry  Patagonia  Guano, 

500      "     Government  Peruvian  Guano. 
.500  bbls.  Ground  Plaster. 
The  quality  of  the  above  is  unsurpassed,  and  can  be  recommend- 
ed with  confidence  to  farmers  and  others  in  want  of  the  articles. 
A  liberal  deduction  made  to  Country  Merchants. 

ALLEN  .V  NEEDLES. 
No.  22  !c  23,  S.  Wharves,  First  Store  above  Ches.  St.,  Phila. 

H.  BUIST, 

NURSERYMAN   &SEEDGROWER, 

HAS  alwav.s  on  hand  at  his  seed  Store.  97.  Chesnut 
Street,  Pliiladelphia,  a  large  stock  of  Seeds  of  his  own 
growth,  a  very  important  item  to  purchasers, ae  he  isa  practical  grow- 
er.and  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  over  30  years.  His  nurse- 
ry ground  is  amply  stocked  with  Fruit.Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
accurately  iianud  and  properly  cultivated.  Every  article  sold  at 
•,he  lowest  rates  and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

Seed  Store,  07  Chesiiut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Farm,  Darby  Road,  two  miles  below  Gray's  Ferry. 

June  1,  1851.  R.  BUIST 
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The  folo-wing  at  37  cts.  per  dozen,  and  $2  per  hun- 
dred : 

JMyatt's  Eleanor,  Mammoth,  Globe,  British  Queen 
and  Prolific  Hautbois ;  Lizzie  Randolph,  Black 
Prince,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Iowa,  Schiller,  Burr's  new 
Pine,  Rival  liudson.  Scarlet  Melting,  Columbus,  and 
Scioto  ;  Elwanger  and  Barry's  No.  1.  Monroe,  Gen- 
esseo,  Climax,  and  Orange  Prolific  ;  True  Bishop's 
Orange,  Black  Rock,  Abyssinian  Prince,  Eberlein, 
Green  and  Flat  Hautbois,  Red  and  White,  Bush  Al- 
pine and  Elton  Pine. 

The  following  at  25  cts.  per  doz.,  and  $1  per  hund.: 

Large  Early  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginia,  Crimson 
Cone,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  Hudson,  Wil- 
I'^y,  Methven  Scarlet,  Necked  Pine,  English  White 
and  Red  Wood,  White  and  Red  Alpine,  and  Dundee. 

Herbaceous  Pcenies  of  above  100  splendid  Chinese 
double  varieties,  smd  Tree  Poenies  of  40  varieties. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Japan  Lilies,  and  all  other  Bul- 
bous Flower  roots,  including  the  White  and  YelloAV 
Calochortus  of  California.  Victoria,  Colossal  and 
other  kinds  of  Rhubarb  ;  Sea  Kale  and  Asparagus, 
which  can  now  be  transported.  The  finest  European 
Table  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozen. 

The  following  Strawberries  have  been  rejected  : 

Richardson's  Early,  Late,  and  Cambridge  ;  Burr's 
Seedling,  Mammoth,  Profusion,  and  Late  Prolific  ; 
Deptford  Pine,  Myatt's  Eliza,  Lord  Spencer,  Old 
Pine,  Cushing,  Princess  Alice  Maud,  Swainstone,  | 
Keen's  Seedling,  Duke  of  Kent,  French  Cucumber, 
R  )yal  Pine,  Buist's  Prize,  Downton,  Knevett's  Pine, 
Royal  Scarlet,  Princesse  Royal,  Prince  of  Orleans 
and  above  40  others  as  stated  in  our  Catalogue. 

All  will  be  well  packed  and  forwarded  as  directed. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  all  Trees  and  Plants 
with  prices  will  be  sent  to  post  paid  applicants  who 
enclose  stamps.  [September  1st,  1852. 


THE  GREAT  STOVE  WAREHOUSE. 

Persons  in  want 
of  Stoves  of  any 
i  description  can 
be  accommoda- 
ted by  calling  at 
the  establish- 
ment of  the  sub- 
scriber, North 
Queen  st.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Having  great- 
ly enlarged  his 
Warehouse,  and 
having  also  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  with  the  celebrated 
Stove  Manufacturers  of  Troy,  Albany,  New  York, 
Philade  phia,  and  Lancaster,  he  is  prepared  to 
sell  Stoves  for  the  Parlor,  Kitchen,  Bar-room,  or 
Store,  at  Manufacturers  'prices. 

He  also  begs  leave  to  state  that  he  is  the  sole 
Agent  in  Lancasfer  for  the  Celebrated  Globe  Stove, 
and  would  caution  the  public  against  the  imitations 
of  this  celebrated  Stove,  now  in  the  Lancaster  mar- 
ket. As  they  are  unquestionably  the  best  Cooking 
Stove  in  use,  it  is  important  that  those  Avho  are  look- 
ing for  such  an  article  should  know  that  the  only  place 
where  the  genuine  one  can  be  had  is  at  his  establish- 
ment. He  is  able  to  refer  to  more  than  fifty  respec- 
table families  in  Lancaster  co.,  where  there  Stoves 
are  now  in  daily  use.  Wherever  they  have  been  tried, 
they  have  superseded  all  others. 

G.  D.  SPRECHER, 
Sept.  1,  5m.]  North  Queen  st.,  Lancaster. 


TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  soil  the  various  min- 
eral or  inorganic  materials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  Potash,  Soda  and  . 
Ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-Phosphateof  Lime,  Animal  Charcoal, 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure. 

In  thus  offering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  the  re- 
lative value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculated  to 
excite  expectations,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  realized ;  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  compound 
have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proportions  in  the  "Sa- 
line Fertilizer"  will  form  an  excellent  manure. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broad-cast  on  the  surface. 

If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  salts  shoold  be  found  adhering  to- 
gether in  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say_  with  the  back  of  •\ 
shovel,  upon  a  floor  or  smooth  surface,  and  if  convenient,  a  little 
good  dry  mould  may  be  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading. 

For  Wheat  or  rye,  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
rfing,  and  lightly  harrowed  in,  and  the  other  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing early  in  the  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  thaw^. 

Upon  Grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and,  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  ram,  to  dis- 
solve the  fertilizing  salts;  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best' 

Upon  Corn,  it  A^ould  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel 
the  hill,  and  one  broad-cist. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  will  doubt- 
less increase  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture. 

The  experience  of  agriculturists  will  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it,  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case,  be  mixed  with  quick-lime 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  Ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deep- 
ly in  the  soil. 

BF"  Price,  $2  50  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  &  SCATTERGOOD, 

June,  1S52)  Office,  84  Arch  st,  Philadelphia. 

PUMPS,    FIRE    ENGINES,  CAST  IRON  FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber  manufactures  Double-acting  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  (perpendicular  and  horizontal,)  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
which  from  their  simple  construction  are  well  calculated  for  Fac- 
tories, Mines,  Railway  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation, Hydropathic  establishments,  or  any  other  situation  where 
water  is  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  double-acting  force  pump.  They  are  light,  easily  handled 
and  worked  by  few  men. 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engines,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  ■without  suction.  They  are  so  adjusted 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
calculated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  Fountains,  of  various  styles  and  prices. 

Copper  Rivetted  Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Couplings,  Stop  cocks. 
Lead  and  cast-iron  pipes,  &c. 

I  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  15  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  horizontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. I  shall  build  them  in  as  a  simple  a  style  as  possible,  com- 
bined ^vith  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  and  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required.  When  an  engine  is  required  for  raising 
waterof  any  amount,  I  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  form 
easily  got  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  when  not  required 
for  pumping.  In  manysituationssieam  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage. 

Also  prepared  to  receive  orders  or  give  information  upon  Lathes, 
Plainers,  Presses,  Shafting,  Pullies,  and  machinist  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs  O.  Snow  «fe  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Any  coniii.unications  by  mail  will  have  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  St.,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  65,  Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  Hay,  Straw,  and  Cornstalk  Cut- 
ters; Cornstalk  Cutters  and  Grinders;  Corn  Cob  Crushers  and 
Grinders;  Corn  Sliellers  and  Separators;  Root  Cutters,  of  the 
most  approved  patterns,  warranted  to  cut,  by  hand  power,  fnnn 
one  to  two  bushels  of  roots  per  minute  ;  Bamborough's  celebrated 
Grain  Fans;  Grain  Cradles,  Revolving  Hay  Rakes,  self-sharpen- 
ing Plows,  various  paterns  ;  plain  point  Plows  of  various  patterns; 
Subsoil  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators  or  Hoe  Harrows,  Churns,  Seed 
Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Corn  Shellers,  Scythe?, Grass  Hooks,  Spades, 
Shovels,  Rakes,  Hoes,  hay  and  manure  Forks,  &c.,  &c. 

Orders  received  for  any  and  every  Agricultural  Implement  now 
in  use,  which  will  be  furnished  at  manufacturer's  prices. 

D.  LANDRETH. 

August,  1852.)  No.  65,  Chesnut  St.,  Phila. 
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VALUABLE  REAL  ESTATE  AT  PUBLIC  SALE. 
On  TUESDAY,  the  bthdmj  of  October  next,  1852. 

The  undersigned  will  offer  at  public  sale,  upon  the 
premises  of  No.  1,  the  Avhole  of  his  valuable  real  es- 
tate, situated  in  Conoy  twp.,  Lancaster  county,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bainbridge,  as  follows,  viz: 

No.  1,  Consisting  of  about  241  ACHES,  more  or 
less,  of  superior  limestone  land,  under  good  fences 
and  the  best  of  cultivation,  13,000  bushels  of  lime 
having  been  put  upon  the  fields  within  the  last  six 
years.  The  improvements  are  three  good  DWELL- 
ING HOUSES.  Two  large  barns,  (one  of  them  new) 
and  the  usual  number  of  ;.ut-buildings.  The  Wood- 
land comprises  about  25  Acres.  This  property  ad- 
joins the  Susquehanna  River,  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
and  the  Rail  Road  leading  fi'om  Columbia  to  Middle- 
town  and  Ilarrislmrg,  directly  upon  which  are  two 
of  the  best  Limestone  Quarries  in  the  State,  with  G 
Kilns,  capable  of  burning  from  15,000  to  20,000  bu. 
of  lime  per  month,  together  with  a  new  Dwelling 
House,  shedding,  and  all  necessary  fixtures  for  load- 
ing boats  in  the  Canal.  If  desirable  about  100  Acres 
will  be  sold  separate  with  the  Buildings  and  Barn 
now  occupied  by  James  McClure,  as  a  tenant.  The 
balance,  including  the  Quarries  and  Lime  Kilns,  two 
Tenant  Houses,  and  a  new  Barn,  will  be  sold  with 
the  Stone  Mansion  House,  as  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  an  Island,  containing  about  87^  ACRES, 
situated  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  directly  opposite 
the  town  of  Bainbridge,  which  is  under  good  fence 
and  cultivation.  The  improvements  are  a  good, 
large  Barn,  New  Tenant  House,  new  and  commodi- 
ous Tobacco  Shed,  and  other  out-buildings. 

No.  3  is  a  Lot  of  Ground  in  the  Borough  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  upon  which  are  erected  a  largo  two-story 
Brick  Dwelling  House,  stabling,  &c.,  &.  This  prop- 
erty is  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Henry  Grecnawalt, 
who  will  give  any  further  information  required. — 
Persons  desirous  of  viewing  the  above  properties 
will  please  call  upon  the  subscriber. 

Sale  to  commence  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  upon  the 
premises  of  No.  1,  when  terms  will  be  made  known. 

JOHN  HALDEMAN. 

Also,  at  the  sama  time  and  place,  I  will  offer  for 
sale  part  of  my  property,  adjoining  the  above  No.  1, 
containing  about  150  ACRES.  This  farm  is  under 
good  fences  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  has  a 
valuable  young  Orchard  (just  coming  into  full  bear- 
ing), a  good  proportion  of  Timber  Land,  great  quan- 
tities of  Locust,  and  several  Limestone  Quarries. — 
The  improvements  are  a  two-story  Dwelling  HOUSE, 
barn,  grain-house,  and  the  number  of  out-builnings 
required  upon  a  farm.  This  Tract  is  also  adjoining 
the  Susquelianna  River  Canal  and  Rail  Road,  and 
the  well  known  Locust  Grove,  Grist  Mill,  and  Dis- 
tillery, (forming  a  market  at  your  door)  as  well  as 
the  Mansion  residence  of  the  subscriber,  who  will  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  give  further  information  and 
particulars.  The  terms  will  bo  of  the  easiest  descrip- 
tion^  CYRUS  S.  HALDEMAN. 

BUILDING  HARDWARE  AND  TOOL  STORE 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

The  largest  and  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  WM.  M.  M'CLURE  &  BRO., 
No.  287  Market  Street,  above  7th,  Philadelphia.— 
Manufacturers'  Depot  for  locks  of  all  kinds,  warran- 
ted quality  ;  Premium  Porcelain  Knobs,  over  GO  pat- 
terns ;  Silver  Plated  Hinges,  &c.,  with  the  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  all  the  modern  patterns  in  this  line. 
Builders  and  dealers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine 
our  stock.     Jg^""  Catalogues  sent  by  mail  if  directed. 

fi^~  Hot  Air  Registers  and  Ventilators  at  Factory 
Prices.  [Sept.  1852-— 5m-6 


PREMIUM   STRAWBERRIES,   BULBS,   PxEON- 
lES,  &c. 

WM.  K.  PRINCE,  &  CO.,  Linncean  Gardens  and 
Nurseries,  Flushing,  offer  the  following  Strawberries, 
which  have  been  selected  from  all  the  varieties  at 
present  known,  the  others  having  been  rejected,  and 
all  these  are  described  in  their  Supplement  Catalogue 
of  1852.  ^^  ^ 

Le  Baron,  large,  productive,  and  highest  flavor  of 
of  all,  |2  per  dozen. 

Monstrous  Swainstone,  very  large,  delicious  flavor, 
$1  per  dozen. 

Maximus  Swainstone,  very  large,  high  flavor,  $1 
per  dozen. 

Charlotte,  large,  delicious,  sprightly  flavor,  pro- 
ductive, 50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Superlative,  spicy,  rich  flavor,  a  productive  seed- 
ling of  Burr's  new  Pine,  $1,50  per  dozen. 

Coronation,  very  large,  very  productive,  seedling 
of  large  Early  Scarlet,  double  in  size,  and  thrice  as 
productive,  $2  der  dozen. 

Primate,  large,  deep  scarlet,  productive,  $1  per  doz. 

Champion,  very  large,  scarlet,  oblong  cone,  !?2  per 
dozen. 

Twice-bearing  Swainstone,  a  second  crop  in  Sep- 
tember very  productive,  $1  per  dozen. 

Sylphide,  ver}-  large,  light  scarlet,  beautiful,  excel- 
lent, ^1  per  dozen. 

N.  B.  We  guarantee  the  above  12  varieties  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  dozen  that  can  be  produced, 
and  the  first  four  are  superior  to  Burr's  new  Pine. 
The  following,  $1  per  dozen,  except  where  priced 
otherwise  : 

Crimson  Pine,  conical,  sweet,  rich,  very  productive. 

Cluster  Hudson,  conical,  scarlet,  very  productive. 

Cornucopia,  large,  good  flavor,  productive,  50  cts. 
per  dozen. 

Profuse  Scarlet,  like  Early  Scarlet,  but  produces 
double,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 

Primordian,  beautiful  Scarlet,  productive,  not  high 
flivor,  37  cts.  per  dozen. 

Tivoli  Scarlet,  very  large,  beautiful  estimable,  very 
productive. 

Unique  Scarlet,  light  scarlet,  rich  flavor,  moderate 
bearer,  37  cts.  per  dozon. 

Lodoisk,  scarlet,  excellent  fl.avor,  productive. 

Spiral,  elongated  cone,  usually  produces  second 
crop  in  September. 

Victorine,  large,  fine  flavor,  very  productive. 

Dido,  very  large,  rich  flavor,  productive. 

Iphigenia,  large,  fine  flavor,  productive. 

Sylvestris,  scarlet,  conical,  very  productive. 

Campagnia,  large,  crimson,  printed  cone. 

Mytelene,  crimson,  roundish,  rich  flavor. 

Psyche,  large,  beautiful,  excellent,  very  productive. 

Amanda,  light  scarlet,  juic}-,  productive. 

Warrington,  la'  ge,  crimson,  conical. 

Predonia,  large,  pointed  cone,  productive. 

Triumphant  Montevideo,  ovate,  monstrous,  deep 
scarlet,  83  per  dozen. 

Note. — The  preceding  32  varieties  were  originated 
by  ourselves,  and  most  of  them  are  no  where  else  to 
be  obtained. 

McAvoy's  Superior,  Schncick's  Pistillate,  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  Moy.imensing,  Walker's  Seedling, 
Huntsman's  Pistillate,  Bicton  White,  Myatt's  Prolific, 
Surprise,  and  Hautbois;  Rivers  Eliza,  Califurnian 
Pine,  Mexican  Al])ine,  La  Deliciosa,  Victoria,  La 
Liegoise,  Brittania,  all  at  $1  per  dozen. 

Merville,  largest  French  variety,  1?2  per  pair. 

Montevideo  Pine,  very  large,  beautiful,  §2  per  doz. 

Goliath,  very  large,  $2  per  dozen.  Crescent  Seed- 
ling $3  per  pair. 
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EMORY   8c   COMPANY^S 

RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  OF  HORSE  POWERS,    THRESHERS,  SEPARATORS,  SAW  MILLS, 


Feed  Mills,   Fanning  Mills,  &c.,  &c.,  manufactured  by  them 
telves,  and  delivered  on  board  any  conveyances  at  Albany,  N.  Y.' 
or  ut  any  place  in  ihe  United  States,  by  the  addition  of  freight : 

Emery's  Patent  Changeable  Power,  Thresher,  Separator  and 

Bands  complete,  for  2  horses,  ®150 

do                    do                           do  120 
Emery's  Improved  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion,  with  Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands  for  2  horses.  120 

do            do                    do          1         do  95 
Common  or   Wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,   Thresher, 

Separator,  and  Bands,  for  2  horses,  135 

do             do                   do          1         do  110 

If  sold  separately  the  fellowing  prices  are  charged  : 

mery's  Changeable  R.  R.  Horse  Power,  for  2  horses,  110 

do             do             do              do                    1       do  80 

Emery's  Wide  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  for  2  horses,  90 

do             do             do              do                    1       do  60 

Common  or  wheeler  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  2  horses,  95 

do             do             do              do                    1        do  75 

Thresher,  with  cylinder  26  inches  long,   14.^  in  diameter, 

tosi'ther  with  Separator  and  Fixtures,  3J 

Fanning  Mills  with  pulleys  for  Band,                                $2o,    28,  30 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  in  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  subscriber,  during  the  past  six  years  of  practical  experience 
in  piittinir  up  H\<iraulic  Rams  has  seen  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
proveuR-nt,  and  would  now  most  respeclfully  say  to  the  communi- 
ty a!  biri;e,iliut  he  lias  eouipit-ted  Some  very  important  Impiove- 
meii'-s.  winch  leiubrslhe  Kam  much  more  durable — (there  being 
DO  friction  or  wcariiiR  of  metals  againsl  metal  in  any  part  of  the 
machine)  also  less  liable  to  \)reak;ige — (such  pirts  being  made  of 
wrought  iron  as  .ire  liilile  to  break,  instead  of  cast  inni  as  usual) 
the  iii^-'hod  of  rt  gnlatiiiL'  the  qii  nitity  of  wnt-r  consumed  is  more 
convenient,  with  greater  nicrtv  and  no  possible  danger  of  getting.5 
oat  ul  uider ;  and  uuuUicr  new  feuture  is  the  enameling  or  coatin 


Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill,  24  inch  saw,  filed  and  set,  for 

sawing  Railroad-wood,  slitting  fences,  &c.  $.05 

Upright  or  Felloe  Saw  for  Wheelriglits,  40 

Churning  attachuient,  for  driving  one  or  two  chnrns  at  a 

time,  of  barrel  size,  except  churns,  12 

Sett  Bands,  Wrenches,  Oil  Can,  and  Extras,  5 

Cross  Cut  Saw  arrangements  for  butting  and  cutting  offlogs, 

including  Saw,  guides  and  connections  for  use,  12 

Feed  Mil;,  Cast  Iron  ''lates,  35 

French  Burr  Stone  Mill,  for  grinding,  18  inches  diameter,  100 

'<  do  do  do        20  do  125 

Power  Corn  Sheller  for  1  or  2  horses,  35  to  50 

Terms— Cash,  or  approved  notes,  or  acceptances  with  interest 
payable  witliin  four  months,  in  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  I'bil 
adelphia.  or  Baltimore,  as  may  best  suit  the  purchaser. 

All  artices  warranted  made  of  good  materials,  and  to  operate  as 
represented,  oi  may  be  returned  within  three  months,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturers  for  home  transportation,  and  purchase- 
money  refunded — the  ))urchaser  being  his  own  judge  in  each  ca.se 
For  further  particulars  see  previous  advertisement,  or  addiess  the 
subscribes.  Liberal  deductions  to  dealers.  Local  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  and  put  the  above  in  operation.  EMERY  &;  CO. 

June,  1S52.  369  &  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

he  inside  surface  of  the  Ram  with  glass,  thereby  preserving  it 
from  rust,  making  it  (with  water-proof  paint  upon  the  outside;  al- 
most imperishable.  These  Rams  are  warranted  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  others  made  in  the  United  States,  without  any  exception) 

Gatchel's  Double  Acting  Rains,  have  become  very  valualile  is 
raising  spring  or  well  water,  by  means  of  a  cree^i.  These  Rams 
with  suitable  Pipes  will  be  put  iiown,  (and  warranted  for  one  year 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  cash. 

Gatchel's  Rams  w^ill  be  put  up  (when  preferred)  as  usual,  by  the 
S'.'bscriber,  who  has  erected  large  numbers  of  them  in  various  partsn 
of  the  country. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  by  the  above  ram,  a  chal- 
lenge for  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  still  open,  to  any 
or  all  of  those  persons  who  alledge  that  their  rams  will  elevate  u 
greater  amount  or  per  cent  of  water.  The  truth  is  that  a  certain 
per  cent  of  water  may  be  raised  by  the  ram,  according  to  known 
'aws  of  mechanics  and  philosophy,  and  he  ^vho  pretends  to  raise 
more  may  be  set  down  as  an  arrant  humbug,  and  intending  to  de- 
ceive the  public. 

Farmers  and  others  wanting  Rams  will  subserve  their  interest 
by  examining  the  above  Rams  before  purchasing  elsewhere  (one 
may  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  the  store  at  any  time.) 

Pipes  of  a, I  kinds  furnished,  and  contracts  for  plumbing  at  the 
lowest  rates  for  Cash.  A  large  variety  of  pumps,  with  pipes  to  suit, 
always  on  hand. 

The  subscriber  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  an 
article  of  Lightning  Rod,  constructed  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Professor  Hare,  Farady,  Dr.  Franklin,  Z-ardner,  Arago, 
\V.  Snow  Harris,  F.  R.  S  ,  and  other  philosophers,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject. 

They  are  cheap,  effective  and  highly  approved  of  by  all  who  see 
them.     Call  and  examine  for  yourselves.  A.  C.  BROWN, 

.309  Market  St.,  Third  door  above  8th  St.,  N.  side.  Philadelphia, 
at  Thomas  F.  Croft's  Model  Seed  Store. 

June,  1852. 

HENRY  A.  DREEll'S 

SEED  AND  HORTICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  59,  Chesnut  st.,  near  3d,  Philadelphia. 

Constantly  on  hand  a 'arge  and  well  selected  assortment  of 
Garden,  Field,  Grasi  and  Gaiihn  Snds,  Ftvit  Treei,  Grape  Vine$ 

Horticultural  Implements  HI  .are.at  variety. 

Catah)gue8  forwarded  on  p<i8t  paid  application.  (■ep.-4l 
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TO  I'ARMEKS,   AGRICULTURISTS  AND  GAR- 
DENERS. 

CHAPPELL'S  iMi'ROVED  FER  riUZER-rSubstitute  for  Guano. 

Tiie  BuOsuriber  would  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Farmers  of  Peiin- 
Bylvaiiiu  to  the  cliemical  compound  or  manure,  manufactured  by 
Ijim  fur  the  renovation  of  "  worn-out  lands,"  and  known  as 
••chappel's  improved  fertllizek." 

This  article  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  arc  found  by 
anal)  SIS  111  the  a,v/i  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  (iu  proper 
propoitioiis)  of  £■•  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Magne>.ia,  (or  bones  dis- 
solved 111  tjulphunc  Acid,)  Sutp/iates  0/  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 
and  Lnn-t,  Animal  Charcoal,  Silicates  of  Potash,  Alumina  and  Mag- 
nesia, and,  as  these  constituents  indicate,  is  intended  to  restore  to 
the  soil  all  the  inorganic  materials  abstracted  by  vegetation.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  soil  contaiiiiiig  a  sutTicieiit  quantity  of 
these  salts,  IS  always  fertile  ;  and  their  absence  constitutes  what 
is  called  ^•Worn-out  Land."  The  analysis  of  rich  soils  shows  a 
good  supply,  and  pour  land  a  dehcieiicy. 

The  inorganic  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of 
diflVreiit  crops  is  the  same,  varying  only  in  proportion  ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  we  supply  to  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
each  material  thus  abstracted,  we  restote  its  fertility. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  use 
of  the  Fertilizer,  the  last  season.  It  has  been  used  on  poor  land, 
and  tweuty-hve  to  twenty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  obtained,  with 
a  superior  crop  of  clover.  As  a  top-dressing  oil  wheat,  eight  bush- 
els additional  yield  has  been  realized.  On  the  spring  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  ckiver,  the  yield  has  been  doubled.  It  has  been  used  on 
the  same  field  (as  an  experiment)  with  the  best  Peruvian  Guano, 
both  oil  corn  and  oats,  and  the  yield  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Fertilizer.  The  most  respectable  reference  can  be  given  of  its 
value  and  eft'ects  on  poor  lauds. 

This  article  having  been  used  with  such  favorable  results,  the 
manufacturer  now  oilers  it  to  agriculturists,  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  It  will  largely  repay  for  the  outlay,  and  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  use. 

On  very  poor  land,  two  barrels  to  the  acre  should  be  applied  ;  on 
that  in  better  condition,  one  and  a  half  barrels.  It  is  calculated,  in 
using  two  barrels,  you  supply  to  the  soil  sufficient  salts  for  a  rota- 
tion. As  a  top-dressing,  one  barrel  put  on  after  a  rain,  or  when  the 
land  is  wet,  and  in  all  cases  near  the  surface  and  not  ploughed  in, 
broad-cast  and  harrowed  when  practicable.  The  Ammonia  in  this 
preparation  is  a  Sulphate  and  therefore  not  volatile  as  in  Guano; 
the  Bi-Phosphates  and  Sulphates  being  soluble,  the  rain  dissolves 
them,  and  they  thus  saturate  the  soil  with  prepared  food, ready  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  being  rich  in  Sulphates,  they  are 
powerful  absorbents  of  Ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  fact  peculiar  to  this  compound  is  that  such  portion  as  may 
not  be  abstracted  from  the  soil  the  first  crop,  remains  111  theground 
until  consumed  by  after  vegetation  One  barrel  of  Chappell's  Im- 
proved Fertilizer  contains  as  much  Phosphate  o/Limeas  is  contain- 
ed in  31)0  lbs.  Peruvian  Guano;  therefore,  by  the  application  of  two 
barrels  (400  lbs  )  to  an  acre,  the  ground  is  supplied  with  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  If  400  lbs.  best  Peruvian  Guano  had  been  used, 
and  the  Fertilizer  is  furnished  at  lees  than  half  the  cost. 

We  add  a  few  certificates.  We  could  add  rtliers,  but  this  mode 
of  advertising  is  expensive— «/je.se  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  Fertilizer  to  the  favorable  notice  of  all  farmers,  desiring  to 
improve  their  lands. 

The  following  from  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  testifies  to  tlie 
actii>ii  of  the  Fertilizer,  compaied  with  Peruvian  and  Patagonian 
Guano.        (From  Com.  T.  Ap.  C  Jones,  Washington.) 

Near  Prospect  Hill,  Va.,  April  29,  1852. 

P.  Stockton  Chappell — Dear  Sir  : — 1  suppose  1  am  indebted  to 
your  kindness  for  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  17th  March, 
containing  notice  of  transfer  of  "South  Baltimore  Chemical 
Works"  to  you.  I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  your  atten- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  see  a  further  development  of  the  effects 
of  jour  Fertilizer  before  1  wrote.  You  may  recollect  that  about 
a  year  ago  1  purchased  the  first  Fertilizer,  "(a  ton)  with  which  I 
experimented  with  barley  and  corn,  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  on 
wheat  and  grass  as  a  top-dressing,  all  in  compai  isoii  with  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian  Guano,  at  equal  cost.  The  effect  on  the  barley 
was  decidedly  in  favorof  the  Fertilizer  beyond  all  question  ;  while 
upon  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  dilTereiice  was  scarcely  discerna- 
ble  on  the  growing  crops.  The  ground  on  which  the  barley  grew 
last  year  was  seeded  with  Florence  wheat  on  the  3d  dav  of  Octo- 
ber, 1S.)1 ;  the  ground  was  in  Die  finest  heart,  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
puona  having  been  ploughed  in  after  fallowing,  but  before  seed- 
ing, which  wis  done  with  Pennock's  drill.  The  last  dressing  of 
guano  was  carefully  sown  broadcast  transversely  to  the  spring 
dressing  of  guuno,  and  to  the  belt  of  the  Fertilizer,  through  the 
barley,  which  separated  the  Peruvian  and  Patagonian  guano,  and 
the  course  of  the  drill  crosses  obliquely  the  belt  ofabout  sixty  feet 
on  which  the  l''ertilizer  was  used  about  a  year  ago. 

My  wheat,  like  most  wheat  of  the  season,  is  but  middling  ;  my 
land  was  ploughed  very  deep.  and.  although  it  is  high  and  rolling, 
the  wheat  hag  suffered  severely  from  a  redundancy  of  moisture; 
nevertheless,  the  wheat  on  the  I'art  r)n  which  the  Fertilizer  was 
used  at  the  tune  of  sowing  the  barley,  in  April,  18.31,  is  not  only 
higher  hut  strongfr,  has  a  better  color,  and  is  in  every  respect  more 
proinisins  than  the  wheat  on  either  side  of  it  notwithstanding  the 
double  (Irefsing  of  guano  to  one  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  li.ivo  also  ten 
acres  of  corn  ground  in  whe.Tt.  on  which  your  Fertilizer  was  ii-ed 
•nd  sown  in  comparison  with  Peruvian  guano  and  repeated  at  the 
lime  of  unving  the  wheat;  the  Fertilizer  so  far  holds  its  own, and 
•hoii'd  I  live  ti'  see  it,  I  will  give  youparticiilnrs  <if  the  harvest 

The  coMcliisions  to  which  my  mind  is  brought  by  the  foregoing 
ttperiinents  are: — 


First— That  at  an  equal  cost,  with  less  labor,  and  far  greater  con- 
venience (11  its  applieatun,  your  Fertilizer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  quality  of  Peruvian  guano  when  first  applied,  and  much 
7nore  durable  in  its  effects  on  after  crops. 

Secondly — That  six  hundred  pounds  (two  barrels)  of  the  Fertili- 
zer, incorporated  with  the  soil  with  the  harrow  belore  seeding  or 
planting,  is  better  than  :iOO  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  wli  ch 
the  fanner  is  compelled  to  add,  with  very  considerable  labor,  one 
and  a  half  bushels  gypsum,  the  cost  of  which  will  bring  theguano 
at  the  lowest  rates,  to  $7.50 

Whilst  cost  of  COO  lbs.  fertilizer,  6  00 

Diff"erence  in  favor  of  fertilizer,  $1.50 

Very  respectfully,  A;c. 

T  AP.  C.  JONES. 

Bloomfield,  Baltimore  co.,  March  23d,  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date, 
asking  for  my  experience  in  the  use  of  your  Fertilizer,  1  have  but 
time  to  say,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  1  used  but  two  or  three 
barrels  by  way  of  experiment  Last  year.  1  used  upwards  of  sev- 
enty, and  this  year  1  will  drop  it  on  every  liill  of  corn  that  I  plant. 
My  experience  of  Us  use  on  corn,  in  the  hill,  is  most  unquestiona- 
bly ami  decidedly  favorable.        Very  respectfully,  yours,  \.c. 

RICHARD  J.  WORTHINGTON. 

Balto.  County,  March  22d.  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell,  Esq.— Dear  Sit— I  have  used   your  Fertilizer  in 
many  ways  upon  both  wheat  and  corn,  with  great  success 

Yours,  respectfully,  ED^\^  W.  WORTHINGTON. 

(From  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore.) 

Baltimore.  July  2,  I8.il. 

To  Dr.  P.  S.  Chappell— Deav  Sit:  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Delaware,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  your  Agricultural  Salts,  in  the  production  of  wheat.  They 
were  applied  to  two  fields — (me  of  twenty  acres — the  other  of 
twenty-eight.  The  former  is  uniformly  good— on  the  lattt.r,a  part 
has  been  damaged  by  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  but  my  impression 
is,  the  crop,  on  both,  will  be  one-third  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  fertilizing  article.  The  grain  has  not  y  et  been 
threshed  out,  and  consequently  the  above  opini(Ui  rests  merely  on 
general  observation  of  the  crop  immediately  before  harvest.  Iii.t  J 
am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  found  incorrect  1  think  it  very  certain 
you  will  have  several  orders  for  the  Salts,  frem  tlie  vicinity  re- 
ferred to.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 

HENRY  V.D.JOHNS. 

Dr.  Johns  purchased,  last  fall,  thirty  barrels ;  as  he  used  it  as 
above  on  forty-nine  acres,  not  more  than  1^-  barrels  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  acre. 

I  have  used  "  Chappell's  Fertilizer"  upon  potatoes  with  decided 
benefit,  and  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
manure  I  can  use  for  that  crop 

My  first  trial  was  alongside  of  stable  and  guano  manure;  the 
Salts  gave  me  the  best  and  largest  potatoes.  Where  the  Salts  was 
used,  the  land  was  thin,  and  on  a  hill  side  ;  I  used  about  I4  bbls. 
to  the  acre  in  the  furrow,  with  the  usual  attention.  My  crop  fully 
came  up  to  my  expectations  ;  the  potatoes  were  large,  and  of  su 
perior  quality,  and  the  crop  fullv  one-third  greater  than  any  of  my 
neighbors,  win  se  land  was  much  richer  than  the  piece  01  land  I 
used  for  my  potatoes.     The  same  piece  of  land  I    have  put  down 

in  wheat  ;  the  furrows  can  be  seen  distinctly  some  distance  off 

showing  that  the  Fertilizer  is  still  acting  in  the  Soil. 

I  shall  use  the  Fertilizer  this  year  on  my  potatoes,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  that  I  can  use  for 
that  crop.  Several  of  my  neighbors  intend  using  t)ie  Fertilizer 
this  year.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
for  the  Baltimore  market  for  many  years,  and  from  my  experience 
of  two  seasons  with  the  Fertilizer,  can  lecommend  it  with  confi. 
deuce  upon  that  crop 

I  will  add  that  I  sold  mv  p.ntatoes  at  Sl,06  per  bushel  ;  my 
neighbors  sold  at  9iJc — the  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence 111  quality.  Yonrs  truly,  Lakki?)  Yocng. 

Balto.  CO.,  near  Harrisonville,  March  15. 

Extract  of  letter  a  from  Dr.  E  Ciianplkr. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  May  2.'5,  I8C2 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1850,  I  applied  l.M)  lbs.  of  your  Fertilizer 
on  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  poor  laii.l,  that  had  not  been  farni.d  for 
forty  years  previous  to  the  application  of  the  FertiliZ'  r.  1  h.id  the 
ground  ploughed  in  April  and  slreued  over  it  10  bushels  of  lime- 
and  about  the  same  of  ashes  and  chip  dirt  from  wood  ynrd,  har- 
rowed it  well  with  cultivator,  and  when  I  put  on  the  S.1II8  I  sinved 
in  Turnip  Seed.  Timothy  and  Clover  and  finished  off  with  a  brush. 
The  crops  of  Turnips  was  70  bushels,  that  at  2.')  cents  bronsht 
$17,50,  and  at  the  rate  of  S70  per  acre.  Lust  summer  ( l.'-5n  the 
crop  of  good  hay  was  1,100  lbs  ,  or  at  the  r.tU'  of  2{  tons  per  acre, 
and  now  (May,  1P.',2)  the  appi  araine  of  the  grass  on  the  same  is 
far  better  than  it  was  l.nsl  year  Many  persons  have  lieeii  to  gee 
this  small,  though  satisfactory  exp*'rimeiit,  and  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  your  Fi-rtHizer. 

Price  -  S3  p«cr  biirnl,  and  containing  300  Ilia. 

Pamphlets  coiilaining  ccrtificiites  can  be  obtained  by  nddressinc 

P.  STOl  KTON  C    API'EI.L,. 

Julyl,  1S52.  14,-,  l^.mbard  st  B.illiinore. 

N.  B.  To  nvo  d  rlignppoinfment,  farmcis  desirous  of  u  supplf 
for  their  Fail  Crops  should  order  early. 
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This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  and  has 
received  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
■when-  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  Agricultural  Society,  Octo- 
ber 9th  1850;  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  October  17th,  1850 ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  2-lth,  1851,  and  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1851. 

THE  ABOVE  DRILL  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  is  exceedsnly  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  fields,  and  pos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  othera  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desii-ed  quantity  of  Grain  per  Acre.,  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
fourth  more  gruund  per  day  than  with  most  other 
machines  now  in  use.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Choked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 


MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

That  of  offering  to  the  public  a  Manure  wliich  comprises  al 
that  could  he  wished — its  cheapness  and  surprising  effects  in  pro 
ducMig  larger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil— is  lusting  and  enduring 
qualities. 

The  suhscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  upon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others  ;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  any  other  man  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
wonderful      A  supply  always  on  hand,  \VM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germantown  Road,  Kensington,  Phila. 

KEAD  THE  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATES 

Germantown.  Octobers,  1851. 
To  Mr.  \Vm    Myers— Sir — Having  tried  your  (hemico- Animal 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  one- third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  i  n  the  same 
ground.  WM.  K.  Cox. 

The  following  additional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
Woodbury,  N.  J  ,  10th  mo.  20th,  1851. 
I  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Myers'  Animal 
Manure,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops — 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable. 

David  J.  Griscom. 

Spring  Field  Farm,  Cecil  County,  Md. 
Mr.  Wm.  Myers— Dear  Sir— I  manured  with  your  Chemico-Ani- 


caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  of  the  seed.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  distribute  the  seed  evenly;  to  sow  any 
quantity  per  acre  commonly  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains;  to  be  well  made  with  good 
materials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  the  above  Drills  the  past 
season,  all  of  which  met  with  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  purchasers ;  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  we  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  IMachines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
delay. 

Jg@°'All  orders  addressed 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE 

August,  1852.]    Ercildoun 


to  the  undersigned  will 


&LEE. 

P.  O.,  Chester 


Co.,  Pa. 


mal  Manure  about  38  acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  and  pnt 
half  in  Oats,  and  tl  e  balance  in  Coin.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding,  I  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  I  ever  raised,  although  I  have  fanned  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land,  and  Manured  well,  as  I  thought,in  the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly ;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  neighbors  and  others. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Seely. 


SIDLE' S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  DiUsburg,  York  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  and  improved  .'Vugur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon, carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  I  have  obtained  letiers  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true — and  is  so  per- 
fectly simp'e  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
ehanical  principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  ina  few  minutes 
— where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  make  money.  HENRY  SIDLE. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1853— tf 
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THE  FARM  JOURNAL: 


A.  M.  SPANGLER,  Editor. 


Agents. 

The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

"VV.  B.  ZiEBEU,    South  3d  St.,  principal  agent  for 
Philadelphia. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


W.  H.  Spangler, 
B.  F.  Spanoler, 
Geo.  Bergner, 
H.  Miner, 

J.  R.   SuRYOCK, 

II.  M.  Rawlins, 
A.  L.  Warfield, 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
York  Pa. 


Wm.  Domer,  of  Altoona,  Blair  County,  is  our  au- 
thorized agent  for  Blair  and  Centre  Counties. 

A.  E.  Brady,  Cumberland  and  Perry  Counties. 

S.  Preston,  Kennet  Square,  for  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties. 

Jonathan  Dorwart,  Lancaster  County. 

And  of  Booksellers  generally. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  JOURNAt, 

p.  "We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  We  therefore  invite 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
{postpaid)  on  the  subject;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 


To  prevent  mistakes  in  consequence  of  the  change 
noticed  in  the  following  articles,  communications,  ad- 
vertisements and  letters  to  the  Editor,  will  be  ad- 
dressed post  paid  to  the  * 
"Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal, 

West  Chester,  Pa." 
And  all  letters  on  business  of  the  Journal,  subscrip- 
tions and  money  transactions,  will  be  addressed  post 
paid  to 

''Bowen,  Meredith  &  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa." 


CHANGE  OF  I.0CAT10N  OF  FARM  JOURNAI-. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  office  of  publication  of  tlm 
Farm  Journal  has  been  changed,  and  that  for  tlio  fu- 
ture, it  will  be  located  at  West   Chester.     A  variety 
of  inducements  have  led  to   this  change,  prominent 
amongst  which,  are,  assurances  of  increased  strengtli 
in  our  Editorial,  as  well  as  in  in  our  contributor's  de- 
partmant.     When  it  was  first  proposed  to  publish  the 
Farm  Journal,  it  was  never  contemplated  that  the 
prjaent  editor  should  be  connected  with  it  editorially, 
t:)  a  greater  extent  than  attention  to  the  business  de- 
pirtment  would   require.     Circumstance:^    however, 
demanded  a  new   arrangement.     Immediately   after 
th  3  State  Fair  at  Harrisburg  last  fall,  Professor  Kal- 
d  vnan,  who  up  to  that  time  had  discharged  the    du- 
ties of  Editor  in  chief,  was  called  to  one  of  the  South- 
ern States,  where  he  remained  until  July  of  the  pres- 
ent year.     His  absence  and  the   great   distance  be- 
tween his  place  of  re.sldence  and  the  office  of  publi- 
cition,  at  once  deprived  us  uf  his  valuable   services. 
His  name  has  continued  at  the  head  of  our  columns 
under  the  hope  that  he  would  return  and  resume  tlio 
0  litorship.     In  the  mean  time,  necessity  compelled 
mo  very  unwillingly  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  tlio 
Journal,  and  for  the  last  twelve  montlis  it  has  been 
nnder  my  editorial  control  only.     It  is  tlierefore  due 
Prof.  Ilaldeman  to   state,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  ftiults  of  the  Journal  daring  that  time,  he 
is  not  responsible  for  them. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  subscription  list,  and 
t'lo  consequently  multiplied  business  relations  of  the? 
office,  have  compelled  me  to  secure  additional  assi.«i- 
tance,  which  could  be  done  profitably,  only  bv  chan"-- 
iu5  the  place  of  publication.  And  now  that  tlie 
change  has  been  made,  the  fond  liopr^  is  indul^'ed 
that  with  increased  strength  in  the  several  editorial 
departments,  and  assurances  that  a  lar^-er  number 
of  able  contributors,  will  lend  thair  valualde  aid  to 
our  columns,  the  Journal  will  be  a  more  welcome 
visitor  than  ever  to  our  m my  readers. 

A.  M.  SPANG  LEli. 
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November, 


STATE   FAIR. 

The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  took  place  as   announced,  on  the  20th, 
21st,  and  22d  ult.,  and  may  be  considered  as  eminent- 
ly successful.     Full  reports  of  the  several  Commit- 
tees will  bo  found   in  our  columns.     The  number  of 
visiters  was  estimated  at  from  50,  to  GO, 000,  and  the 
amount  of  money   received  for  membership   and  ad- 
missio  n,  was  over  $9,000.     The  amount  received  las 
year  at  llarrisburg,  was  about  4,500.     The  question 
as  to  the  prosperous  continuance  of  the  State  Society, 
and  the   annual  recurrence   of  the  State  Fairs,  may 
now  be  considered  as  settled.  After  all  expenses  are 
paid,  there  must  be   a  large  surplus  remaining  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  large  increase  of  the  number  and 
amount  of  premiums,  by  another  season,  and  extend- 
ing the  field  of  competition.    With  the  entire  success, 
both  north  and  south  of  us,  of  these  State  Fairs,  and 
with  the  interest  recently  manifested  at  Lancaster, 
the  projectors  of  the  State  Society  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  what  they  have   already  accomplished 
and  on  the  prospects   for  the  future.     We   have  in 
Pennsylvania  the  material  for  making  our  exhibitions 
equal  to  any  in  the  Union.     It  only  wants  develop- 
ment.    Meagre  as  the   recent  one  was  in  several  de- 
partments, we  yet  regard  it  fully  satisfactory  as  a  tri- 
al of  strength,  and  showing  what  may  be  done  here- 
after.    Some   of  our  counties   showed  the  great  pro- 
gress already  made  in  an  improved  and  enlightened 
system  of  farming,  others  in  an  equal  degree,  show- 
ed the  want  of  improvement  in  their   stock,  imple- 
ments, and  productions.     It  is  almost  incredible,  the 
distance  between  these  two   extremes,  even  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
We  have  not  space  to  particularize  many  of  the  con- 
tributions well  worthy  of  notice;  but  must  refer  to 
the  official  reports.     In  neat  cattle,  we  were  greatly 
disappointed.     But  very  few  were  on  the  ground,  not 
80  many  as  at  some  of  the   county  exhibitions,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Philadehplia  and  Chester  counties, 
who  forwarded  some  of  their  best  stock,  this  depart- 
ment would  have  been  a  burlesque.   Of  oxen  and  fat 
cattle,  Lancaster  county,  large,   populous,   and  fer- 
tile as  she  is,  contributed  iifo  yoke,  and  One  fet  steer. 
As  an  exception  to  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  her 
farmers,  we   would  refer  to  Isaac  Landis,  who  show- 
ed six  excellent  Durham  Steers  of  large  size,  and  II. 
Mclntyre  several  fine  animals   of  this  breed.     Ilis 
bull  and  cow  both  evinced  high  breeding,  and  had 
some   good   points.     Gen.    Cadwalader,  of  Philadel- 
phia county,however,carried  ofi'the  palm  in  Durhams, 
having  over  twenty  head,  several  of  them  imported 
and  of  great  beauty,   and  comprising   some   of  the 
best  blood  now  in  the  country;   a  very   fine  cow   of 
this   breed  was   also  exhibited  by   Samuel  Cooper, 
of  Philadelphia  county.  Jas.  Gowen's  superior  Dur- 
ham Bull,  "Rockland"  wasalso  on  the  ground,  and  re- 


ceived  the   first  premium.     The    display    of  sheep, 
though  not  large,  was   good.     The  pure    Southdown, 
and   Cotswolds   of  Messrs.  Worth,  Clement,  Hood, 
Cadwalader   and   Ilerr,     were   deservedly   admired. 
The   swine,  also,  had  but  few  represen  tatives,  and 
mostly  from  a  distance.     A  very    little  exertion  in 
Lancaster    county    would  have  brought  out  a  fine 
display    in    this    department,   and     there    was    no 
excuse  for  the  deficiency.     Professor  Wilkinson,  of 
Mount  Airy,  exhibited  his  celebrated  Duchess  sow, 
"Old  Pink,"  who   carried  off  the  prize,  as  she  haa 
done  in  several  other    States.     We  should  have  men- 
tioned in  place,  that  there  were  on  the  ground  a  few, 
and  a  very   few  good  Ayrshires,  Alderneys  and  De- 
vons.     L.    H.   Twaddle,  of  Philadelphia,  had  some 
very  fine  Alderney  heifers,  and  there  was,  also,a  very 
fine  bull  of  this  breed  exhibit  ed  by  Aaron  Clement. 
The  Horses  were  in  considerable  number,  but  chiefly 
for  draught,  for  the  excellence  of  which  the  country  is 
somewhat  celebrated.     The  most  extensive  display 
of  live  stock  was  that  of  the  poultry.     The  number 
was  not  only    large,  but  they  were  very  fine.     There 
were  Shanghaes  and  Cochin  China,  white  and  speck- 
led Dorkings,    Game  Fowls,  Bantums,  Chittagongs, 
Bremen  and  China  G  eese,  Muscovy  and  other  Ducks, 
Golden  Phcasants,Fancy  Pigeons,&c., affording  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  comparison.     Some  sales  were 
made  at  high  prices. 

The  show  of  implements  was  large  and  excellent, 
and  included  some  10  or  12  wheat  drills,  various  pat- 
terns of  hay,  straw,  and  fodder  cutters,  horse  pow- 
ers, grain  fans,  sausage  cutters,  cultivators,  a  great 
variety   of  ploughs,  combining  some  important  im- 
provements, and  corn  shellers,  one  of  these  latter,  a 
recently  patented  machine,  came  on  the  ground  too 
late   for  competition,  but  was  rather  novel  in  con- 
struction, and  intended  to  be  worked  by  a  one  hors© 
power.     The  owner  informed  us  it  had  shelled  and 
was  warranted  to  shell  80  bushels  of  corn  per  hour. 
We  hope  to  have  an  engraving  and  description  for 
another  number  of  the  Journal.     The  corn  is  inten- 
ded to  be  thrown  into  a  hopper  by  a  shovel  or  wheel- 
barrow load  at  a  time,  instead  of  a  single  ear  or  two, 
as  is  the  common  method.     In  case  of  a  sudden  rise 
in  grain,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  wanted  for  export,  such  a  machine  would  have 
quite  an  effect  on  the  market,  and  would  be  very  val- 
uable.    We  should  like  to  particularize  many  other 
implements,  but  are  compelled  to  be  short  for  want 
of  space. 

In  the  other  departments  of  the  exhibition,  flow- 
ers, <fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  and  fine  arts,  samples  of  grain, 
&c.,  there  were  very  great  deficiencies  as  to  num- 
ber, and  inexcusably  so.  We  cannot  account  for 
this  except  that  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  were 
not  considered  sufficient  to  pay  for  damage,  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  long  journey.    We  saw  one  firkiu 
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of  butter  which  had  been  detained  on  the  road,  and 
arrived  too  late.  It  was  from  Susquehanna  county, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  was  over  $8, 
more  than  the  highest  premium  offered  for  less  than 
ten  firkins.  So  far,  much  commendable  public  spir- 
it has  been  evinced  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  in 
bringmn;  on  contributions  to  both  the  fairs,  more  for 
the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to  sustain  the  gi-eat  cn- 
terprize,  than  for  any  prospect  of  remuneration. 
Hereafter,  we  hope  the  means  of  the  Society  will 
allow  of  greatly  augmenting  the  number  and  amount 
of  premiums,  so  as  to  approximate  those  in  other 
States.  Liberal  premiums  will  bring  out  our  strength 
and  stimulate  competition.  In  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ments, we  have  a  few  words  to  say.  Some  very  de- 
cided improvements,  and  additional  accommodations 
for  contributors  were  made  over  those  at  Ilarrisburg, 
which  gave  groat  satisfaction  ;  particularly  the  trans- 
portation of  articles  to  and  from  the  grounds  at  the 
expease  of  the  Society.  This  very  difficult  duty  was 
devolved  on  Sheriff  Ilartman,  who  performed  it  in 
the  best  manner,  so  as  to  accommodate  all.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  stock,  &e.,  arriving  at  Lancaster 
at  the  same  time,  occasioned  some  hurry  and  delay, 
but  we  heard  of  no  accidents,  either  going  to  or  re- 
turnins  from  the  grounds.  The  canal  commission- 
ers  are  also  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
the  accommodations  they  rendered  on  the  road,  and 
in  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  cars. 

As  regards  the  arrangements  on  the  ground,  new 
as  such  immense  gatherings  are  in  our  State,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  be  entirely  com- 
plete, and  free  from  all  objection.  Some  discrepan- 
cies occurred  in  the  classification  of  articles  for  the 
appropriate  committees,  some  of  the  unenumerated 
articles  were  overlooked,  but  whatever  confusion  and 
mistakes  occurred,  we  thought  could  very  readily 
have  been  obviated  or  removed,  by  the  presence  of  a 
Marshal  and  his  aids,  distinguished  by  appropriate 
badges,  who  might  have  been  on  horseback,  and  had 
the  general  superintendence.  Members  of  the  differ- 
ent committees  were  constantly  appealed  to  by  stran- 
gers or  contributors  for  information,  about  which  they 
knew  nothing.  Neither  the  officers  of  the  society, 
nor  executive  committee  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  crowd.  The  only  badges  were  those  of  the  Judg- 
es and  Police.  In  the  Floral  Hall  and  Tent  appro- 
priated to  Fancy  articles,  mach  damage  was  done, 
and  irreparably  to  many  articles,  by  the  dust.  This 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  ground  either  be- 
ing floored  over,  or  slightly  watered  every  morning; 
indeed  a  water  cart  over  the  whole  grounds  before 
the  influx  of  visitors,  would  have  been  a  good  thing. 

On  the  whole  the  Exhibition  passed  off  well  and 
with  the  experience  of  two  years,  it  may  fairly  be 
anticipated  that  th3  next  annual  display  will  surpass 
the  two  first,  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  wheth- 
er after  having  located  tlie  State  exhibition,  for  a  few 


times  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite a  general  interest,  it  would  not  be  best  to  perma- 
nently establish  it  at  some  one  location.  Much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  accommodations  can  be  rendered 
much  more  complete,  and  at  much  less  annual  ex- 
pense, if  one  suitable  place  was  selected  and  retain- 
jd  for  this  purpose.  We  look  forward  before  long, 
to  the  establishment  by  the  State  Legislature  of  a 
model  and  experimental  farm,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  society.  The  absolute  necessity  fia-  this 
and  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  giant  it, 
are  so  palpable  as  to  induce  the  belief,  that  suoh  tar- 
dy justice  to  the  great  pursuit  of  the  people  cannot  be 
long  deferred.  If  so  the  vicinity  of  the  model  farm, 
would  be  the  place  for  the  State  exhibition. 

One  other  matter  struck  us,  might  be  provided  as 
jDart  of  the  arrangements  at  these  fairs,  and  with 
very  great  advantage.  A  series  of  lectures,  address- 
es, or  meetings,  each  evening  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  thousands  of  farmers  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Many  matters  of  great  importance 
might  be  treated  of  and  elucidated  at  such  times, 
which  would  make  these  annual  gatherings  what 
they  really  ought  to  be,  and  to  a  great  extenc  are, 
places  of  instruction  and  improvement,  and  affording 
material  for  thought  and  reflection  afterwards.  At 
the  late  fair  in  New  York,  on  one  evening  there  was 
a  meeting  of  Pomologists,  whose  discussions  brought 
out  a  list  of  Pears  adapted  for  the  quince,  and  em- 
bodied much  practical  and  valuable  experience. 
And  recently  at  Lancaster,  Peter  A.  Brown,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  prepared  to  give  a  lecture  on  wool,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  much  attention  and  enquiry 
for  many  years,  and  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  some 
facts  as  to  the  capacity  of  certain  sections  of  our 
country  for  its  growth.  His  display  of  over  twelve 
hundred  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  at- 
tracted  much  admiration.  His  lecture  was  however 
defeated  by  all  the  suitable  rooms  having  been  pre- 
engaged.  Such  intelledual  amusements  as  Ole  Bull 
the  Fiddler,  the  Infant  Drummer,  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  (probably  eighteen,)  and  playing  over  one 
hundred  notes,  and  the  fat  girl,  weighing  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds,  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  attracted  crowded  levees,  perhaps  because 
these  other  attractions  were  wanting. 


POMOLOGY. 

We  hope,  in  future  numbers  of  the  Journal, 
to  devote  more  space  to  this  department,  than 
it  has  hitherto  received;  and  as  a  commencement, 
our  readers  will  find  in  another  column,  for  the 
first  time,  the  list  of  fruits  adopted  for  general  cul- 
tivation by  the  American  Poraologcal  Society,  at 
its  first  session  in  New  York.  We  also  give  in 
the  present  number,  engravings  of  two  of  our  na- 
tive fruits,  of  the   highest  excellence,  for  drawings 
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and  description   of  which,  we  are   indebted  to   our 
friends — David    Townsend   and  Dr.  J.  K.  Eshelman 

of  this  county.  In  our  nest  number,  we  shall  also, 
sive  the  result  of  the  Pomoloorlcal  discussion  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  give  some 
addition  to  the  former  list.  For  the  information  of 
some  of  our  readers,  we  may  mention,  that  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Congress,  all  fruits  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  designated  by  the  terms,  "good,  very 
good,  best."  A  fruit  not  coming  under  either  of 
these,  is  regarded  as  unworthy  of  cultivation;  while 
the  adopted  list  contains  nothing  unworthy  of  culti- 
vation, anywhere,  so  far  as  ascertained,  and  is  well 
deservina;  the  attention  of  Fruit  Growers.  It  is  no 
less  true,  that  there  arc  many  of  our  native  fruits, 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  in  Penn. 
sylvania  as  regards  flavor,  productiveness  and  other 
good  qualities,  which  were  not  placed  on  this  list, 
but  onlyreccommended  for  trial.  As  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  one  of  our  correspondents,  there  are  people 
in  this  State"  who  can  distinguish  a  good  fruit  from  a 
persimmon."  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  and, 
although  our  Eastern  friends,  may  bo  unwilling  to 
have  recommended  for  general  cultivation  by  the  Con- 
gress, till  th^ij  fruited  them  some  years  hence,  such 
choice  varieties,  as  the  Jefferis,  and  Smokehouse  Ap- 
ples; Diller,Brandywine,  andOtt  Pears,&c.  TFe  have 
no  hesitation  in  urging  these  at  once,  as  exactly 
suitable  to  our  section  of  the  Union.  There  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  superior  quality, 
and  if  the  lists  of  the  Congress  are  to  be  of  in. 
fluence  in  determining  the  choice  of  varieties, it  is  right 
that  we  should  avail  ourselves,in  addition,  of  such 
of  our  own  seedlings  as  have  been  proved  and  tried, 
here.  Climate  and  soil  have  much  influence  on  fruit, 
and  many  varieties  of  fine  quality  in  some  sections, 
are  indifferent  elsewhere.  If  the  Jefferis  apple  had 
originated  in  New  England,  it  would  by  this  time 
have  had  a  world  wide  reputation.     We   consider  it 

second  to  no  other  apple  known. 

The  importance  of  bringing  before  the  public  our 
Pennsylvania  seedling  fruits,  which  we  believe 
are  fully  equal  to  any  now  known  in  the  Union,  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  felt  to  be  a  great  desidera- 
tum, and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  the 
recent  State  Fair,  a  meeting  of  Pomologists  for  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  State,  was  held  in  the  Floral  Hall, 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  State  Pom- 
ological  Society.  The  first  meeting,  of  which  notice 
will  appear  in  our  next  number,  to  be  held  the  com- 
ing winter  at  Harrisburg,  at  the   same  time  as  the 

State  Agricultural  Society. 
We   shall  be  pleased  to  receive  from   any  of  our 

readers,  specimens  of  such  fine  seedlings  as  may  be 
found  in  their  neighborhoods  to  be  engraved  for  the 
Farm  Journal. 

The  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  Butter  and 
Cheese,  of  some  of  the  contributors  in  this  depart 
ment,  at  the  late  State  Fair,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


To  Correspondents, 

All  communications  having  reference  to  the  Farm 
Journal,  must  for  the  future  be  addressed  'Ho  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Farm  Journal,"  West  Chester,  Pa.  The 
residence  of  the  editor,  A.  M.  Spanglcr,  is  still  in 
Lancaster,  where  those  having  private  business  with 
him,  are  requested  to  direct  their  communications. 
Business  communications  relating  to  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  paper,  must  be  addressed  post  paid 
to  Bowen,  Meredith  &  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  our  correspondents 
will  forward  their  contributions  for  the   next  No.  of 
the  Farm  Journal  immediately.     The  delay  in   the 
present  issue  may,  also,  prevent  the  issue  of  the  next 
number  exactly  on  the  1st  prox.,  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  present  publishers  to  be  more  punctual  in 
this  respect  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  We  hope 
our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  give  us 
their  assistance  in  writing  out  for  the  Journal  such 
results  of  their  own  experience  and  practice,  or  that 
of  their  neighborhoods,  as  may  have   fallen  under 
their  observation.     Agriculture,  in    its    comprehen- 
sive sense,  embraces  a  wide  field  of  investigation  and 
experiment.  In  one  or  more  of  its  varied  departments 
it  would  seem  occasionally  to  come  within  the  range 
of  thought,  and  attract  the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.     The  citizen,  confined  to  his  small 
grass  plot,  and  his  narrow  flower  border,  his  grape 
vine  trellis  and  perhaps  his  two  or  three  shade  trees, 
as  well  as  the  practical  farmer  with  his  broad  acres. 
From  one  and  all,  the  scientific,  no  less  than  the  prac- 
tical experimenter,  we  invite  contributions  and  aid, 
to  make  the  only  strictly  agricultural  paper  in   the 
State,  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Several  communications,  crowded  out  by  the  State 
Exhibition  reports,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


liabels  for  Fruit  Trees. 

We  have  found  the  following  receipt,taken  from  an 
English  work,  to  make  an  indelible  Ink,  for  writing 
on  Zinc,  and  one  not  affected  by  the  weather :  Cut 
up  the  common  sheet  zinc  into  strips  about  half  inch 
wide  by  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  write  with  a  quill 
pen.  The  zinc  should  previously  be  made  bright. 
Through  a  hole  at  one  end  introduce  a  thin  copper 
wire,  long  enough  to  encircle  a  branch  or  limb,  and 
it  will  remain  for  years,  giving  to  the  owner  of  a 
newly  planted  orchard  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
at  all  times,  his  vai-ieties.  Care  in  respect  to  labels 
would  obviate  much  of  the  confusion  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  to  correct  nomenclature.  "  Take  1 
drachm  of  Verdegris,  1  drachm  sal  ammonia  powder, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  Lamp  Black,  and  mix  with 
10  drach.iis  of  water."     Shake  before  using. 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  the  Secretaries  of  the  differ- 
ent County  Agricultural  Societies, or  some  of  our  oth- 
er Friends,  will  forward  us  accounts  of  the  different 
exhibitions  for  publication. 
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In   introducing   as   a   new  feature  into  the  Farm 
Journal,  monthly  notices  of  the  business  operations 
of  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  Fruit  Orchard, 
and,  perhaps,  in  future  numbers,  of  the  Farm,  we 
may  remark  that  the  recommendations  will  be  con- 
densed from  practical  observation  and  experience  of 
some  years  past-     Method,  system,  the  habit  of  doing 
every   thing  in  its  right  time,  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in  all  bus- 
iness, but  is  most  especially  required,  in  all  that  re- 
lates  to   the  productions  of  the  soil.     Crops   of  all 
kinds  must  ba  planted  and  gathered  in   their  proper 
season.     Manures  must  be  applied,  the  want  of  them 
anticipated  by  timely  preparation.    Every  week,  and 
almost  every  day,  has  its  peculiar  duties  to   be  per- 
formed at  a  certain  time,  or  not  at  all;  and  on  which 
success  or  failure  depends.     What  is  sometimes  call- 
ed good  luck,  in   obtaining   an  extra  crop,  rearing  a 
fine  animal,  exhibiting  choice  specimens  of  finely  fla- 
vored fruit,  &G.,  is  nothing  more  than  the  timely  at 
tention,  to  often  very  small  matters,  and  the  enlight- 
ened practice,  which  science   applied  to  agriculture, 
has  brought  about.  To  many  of  our  readers,oi  course, 
these  monthly  hints  will  merely  serve  to  remind  them 
of  work  to  be  performed  in  proper  course,  without, 
perhaps,  giving  any  new  suggestions.     Our  aim  will 
be  to  give  simple  practical  details,  rather  than  spec- 
ulation, often  both  useless  and  expensive.     We  shall, 
however,  hope  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal fully  posted   up  with  respect  to  all  the  improve- 
ments  and   discoveries,  with   which  the  Progress  of 
the  age,  and  scientific  research  has  illustrated,opera- 
tions  in  the  soil,  no  less  than  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. Science  applied  to  agriculture, is  no  longer  mere 
visionary  speculation.  She  can  point  to  results.  Men 
may  still  plough  and  sow  and  reap,  and  perhaps  in 
the  same  style  as  was  done  some   centuries  ago,  but 
they  will  fall  bebind  their  fellows,  and  be  left  alone 
by  the  still  progressive   march   of  improvement  and 
discovery,  unless  they  are  willing  to   read,  examine 
and  be  convinced.     Agricultural  chemistry  has  open- 
ed to  the  farmer  a  knowledge  of  the  seci'et  influences 
which  affecthisdailyoperations, — that  his  crops  must 
l;e  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  contained  in 
his  soil,  or  a  specific  food  supplied  fur  the  occasion.  A- 
nalyses  have  been  made  bycompctent  chemists  of  almost 
every  kind  of  crops.  New  manures  have  been  and  are 
being  brought  to  light.     New  principles  have  been 
applied,  and  new  modes  of  culture,  new  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries  have 
been  discovered;  highly  improved  and  simplified  ma- 
chinery has  been  introduced,  all  which,  to  some   ex- 
tent, the   intelligent  farmer  must   bocomo   familiar 
with,  if  he  expects  to  succeed   in  his  vocation,  amid 
the  competition  which  surrounds  him.     Agricultural 
Periodicals,  as  the  medium   of   intelligence  of  the 
practice  of  other   districts  than  his  own,  and  of  im- 
proved  cultivation,  are   absolutely  required  by  the 


times,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  their  number,  and 
extent  of  circulation,  is  evidence  of  this  fact  being 
appreciated. 

Calystegia  Pubesceus. 

"We  confess  to  having  some  strong  suspicions  that 
this  "most  charming  Chinese  Climber"  is  going  to  be 
rather  a  dangerous  acquaintance.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  family,  Convolvulacea,  and  was  classed  by 
Linnoeus  and  others  of  the  earlier  Botanists  as  Con- 
volvulus, and  it  resembles  very  much  in  appearance 
and  habit,except  the  double  blossom,that  exceedingly 
great  pest  of  English  f;irmers,and  here,  wherever  it  is 
known,  the  Convolvulus  Arvensis.  We  have  had  our 
own  troubles  with  this,  and  can  hardly  extirpate  it 
by  repeated  hoeings,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  great- 
est nuisances  to  be  met  with.  Every  piece  of  root, 
however  small,  seems  to  make  a  plant,  from  its  joint, 
and  from  our  observation  of  the  Calystegia,  it  prop- 
agates quite  as  easily,  and  we  fear  will  be  as  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  We  have  known  of  a  single  strong 
plant,  left  out  over  winter,  to  throw  up  at  least  500 
fine  young  plants  the  next  season,  without  any  so- 
licitation or  stimulus.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  it  is  pretty,  and  to  those  who  think 
so,  we  would  recommend  only  to  grow  it  in  a  large 
pot,  or  a  box,  and  when  they  become  tired  of  it,  by 
no  means  to  empty  the  contents  on  to  the  border, 
but  remove  them  carefully  to  a  vacant  spot,  and  sur- 
round it  with  a  large  quantity  of  dry  bush.  The 
brush  should  be  quite  dry.  The  application  of  a  Lu 
cifer  Match,  and  a  wisp  of  straw,  will  soon  remove 
all  danger  from  Calystegia  Pubescens,  the  '•'charm- 
inff  Chinese  Climber." 


FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Scrape  the  loose  bark  off  old  trees,  and  apply  to 
trunk  and  forks  of  limbs,  with  a  white  wash  brush, 
soft  soap  and  lyo,  in  eiiual  parts.  This  will  destroy 
any  parasitical  Fungi, and  break  up  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  insects.  The  Inirk  of  trees  thus  treated,  be- 
comes smooth  and  pliable,  and  we  have  known  great- 
ly increased  productiveness  to  follow.  Spade  in  a- 
round  the  roots,  well  rotted  manure.  This  is  especi- 
ally necessary  for  Dwarf  Pear  Trees.  Apply  leach- 
ed ashes  freely  over  the  surface.  I'lant  out  Goosc- 
beiry  and  Currant  bushes.  Raspberries  and  Black- 
berries. Dress  up  and  weed  out  old  Strawberry  beds, 
and  mulch  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  spent  tan, 
or  leaves  from  the  woods.  Young  orchards  may  be 
planted  out  this  month.  Select,  if  possible,  high 
ground,  with  northern  exposures;  a  preceding  crop 
of  potatoes  is  a  good  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
young  trees.  Let  the  first  step  bo  to  enclose  with  a 
substantial  fence,  the  ground  nvjuirod  for  the  orchard, 
and  then  procure  one  of  Duwning's,  Thomas',  or 
Barry's  Fruit  Books,  for  directions  lur  planting,  pro- 
per distances,  and  after  culture.  These,  it  attended 
to,  will  repay  iu  a  single  season  ten  times  their  cost. 
Fall  planted  trees  should  ])e  securely  staked.  Some- 
times a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  around  the  stems 
to  tlie  height  of  twelve  to  15  inches,  to  be  removed 
in  the  spring,  will  bo  a  good  substitute  for  the  stakes, 
and  also  is  valuable  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of 
mice. 
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Lay  down  and  protect  with  a  few  inches  of  earth, 
tender  raspberries,  grape  A'lnes,  &c.  Prune  away 
old  wood  of  raspl)erries.  Moderate  fall  pruning 
of  trees  may  now  bo  done.  Winter  apples  and  pears 
should  be  gatliercd  before  severe  frosts.  If  they  are 
designed  for  keeping,  of  course  they  must  be  careful- 
ly hand  picked,  in  a  dry  day,  and  without  bruising, 
laid  b_y  in  heaps  for  tvro  or  throe  weeks,  when  they 
should  be  again  handled,  carefully  sorted,  and  plac- 
ed in  barrels  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar  or  fruit  room.  A 
fruit  picker,  Orchardist's  Hook  and  Lxdder,  to  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  Agricultural  Warehouses,  are 
indispensable.  With  these,  the  finest  fruit,  generally 
at  the  extremities  of  the  limbs,  may  be  safely  reached. 


Orginal  Communications. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Transmutation  of  Plants. 

We  perceive,  by  IIjvbv's  Mijazi/i'i  of  Horticulture 
for  September,  that  the  editor  has  been  stirring  up 
the  old  thread-bare  topic  ot  the  transmulatlon  of 
plants ;  and,  although  he  professes  a  former  want  of 
faith  in  that  doctrine,  he  seems  now  inclined  to  think 
the  procc.-!s  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mons.  Fabre, 
a  French  experimental  Agriculturist.  Tha  belief  in 
transmutation  is  certainly  very  ancient,  perhaps  as 
old  as  that  in  transubsfantiatioii ;  and  if  we  may  con- 
fide in  the  evidence  furnished  by  popular  tradition, 
and  which  is  still  pertinaciously  urged  hj  many  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  the  doctrine  was  fully  established 
long  before  Mons.  Fabre  was  born.  We  know  that 
so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  this  be- 
lief Was  so  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  it  was  deemed 
cxpedient,^  by  the  great  Swedish  Naturalist,  to  demon- 
strate its  fallacy  by  an  elaborate  argument, — wnich 
Avas  published,  undjr  his  auspices,  in  the  5th  volume 
ofthi  Anioiiiitatei  Acadeinicas*  But,  of  what  a- 
vail  is  it,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  such  notions  to 
those  who  are  determined  to  cherish  them? 
"He  that's  convinc'd  against  his  will, 
"Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

The  belief  continues  to  find  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  minds  of  scores,  and  hundreds,  of  our  Agri- 
cultural fellow  citizens, — while  it  laughs  to  scorn  all 
the  arguments,  dr.iwn  from  structural  Botany,  that 
can  be  directed  against  it.  Tne  advocates  of  the  no- 
tion deal  altogether  in  assertions,  and  a  sort  of  sec- 
ond-hand facts;  by  which  the  question  is  conclusive- 
ly settled,  with  them.  They  have  all  seen,  or  heard 
of,  fields  sown  with  Wheat,  which  produced  little  else 
than  cheat,  Avhen  the  harvest  came  round;  and  they 
very  confidently  ask,  what  better  proof  of  convcr- 
si,ni,  cau  be  required.  Mr.  IIoyev  tells  us,  "iutelli-  * 
g  int  cultivators,  and  men  of  veracity,  have  atSrmed 
that  such  changes  have  taken  place,  and  have  ofer''d 
to  famish  spicimen^  of  the  transmutation."  So  we 
have  often  read,  before;  but  we  never  yet  saw,  nor 
could  find,  the  person  that  ivould  "furnish  speci- 
m3ns."  The  ''speciinem"  are  the  very  things  we 
want  to  see. 

If,  as  Mr.  II^YEY  says,  Mons.  Fabre  "deraoa- 
stratcs,  beyond  all  further  question,  that  Wheat  is 
itself  a  transmutation  of  a  kind  of  wild  grass,"  it  is 
to  be  hoped  \\2  will  let  the  d:niomtration  do  its  per- 
fect work,  by  furnishing  us  with  ''spcaiineni"  in  a'l 
the  stages  of  trann mutation.  As  it  required  seoen 
successive  crops  to  comnlete  the  metamorphosis,  wo 
would  like  to  have  specimens  in  its  ahorir/inal  state  of 
"wild  grass,"— and  also  in.  the  ra)dified"  condition  of 
eaeh  successive  ijear,  as  it  went  on  approximating  to 
f/e:mine  Wiieal.  Those  would  afford  very  interesting 
eoidence  in  the  case;  and  as  it  can  no  doubt  be  real^ 


ily  furaished  by  Mons.  Fabre,  we  shall  eagerly  ex- 
pect its  arrival,  through  Mr.  IIovey, — pledging  our 
grateful  acknowledgments,  when  it  does  come,  through 
the  Farm  Journal. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  that  the  "wild  grass"  so  successfully 
operated  upon  by  Mons.  Fabre,  is  one  to  which  Lin- 
naeus gave  the  generic  name  of  Aegilops, — well 
known  to  the  Botanists  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
plant  is  somewhat  allied  to  Triticiun,  or  Wheat, — 
and  one  of  the  species  was  actually  referred  to  Triti- 
cum,  by  Beauvois.  The  one  in  question  seems  to  be 
a  varietf/  of  Aegilops  ovata,  L.  and  has  been  called 
triticoides,  from  its  resemblance  to  Wheat. 

Travelers,  in  former  times,  used  to  report,  that 
Wheat  grew  spontaneously  in  Sicily.  It  is  now 
known  that  they  had  reference  to  the  Aegilops  ovata, 
which  is  abundant  throughout  that  Island;  and  its 
grain  so  much  resembles  that  of  wheat,  that  an  an- 
cient •.■?otanist  [Caesalpinus,fide  De  Theis)  named  it 
Triticum  sj/lvestre.  When  ripe,  this  grass  is  gather- 
ed by  the  Sicilian  Peasantry,  who  tie  the  heads  up  in 
bunches,  and  set  them  on  fire;  tliey  burn  with  rapid- 
ity,aQd  so  give  the  grains  a  slight  roasting,  which  are 
thus  considered  agreeable  food.  Thus  much  of  the 
plant,  in  its  icild  state.  Now,  every  body  knows  that 
long  and  skillful  culture  will  improve  the  size  and 
qualitg  of  all  vegetable  products, — and  of  course  the 
grain  of  Aegilops  may  be  so  improved:  But,  we  think 
it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  culture  can  essential- 
ly change  cither  the  generic  or  the  specif  c  character 
of  Plants;  and  until  Mons.  Fabre  shall  establish  the 
allegation  by  authentic  specimens,  showing  the  trans- 
mutation, we  must  believe — for  all  analogy,  and  all 
oar  observations  compel  us  to  believe — that  his  neuo- 
made  Wheat  is  nothing  else  than  real  Aegilops, — mod- 
ifie  1  or  improved,  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  by  sev- 
en years  of  careful  cultivation, — but  still  Aegilops, 

West  Chester,  Oct.  27,  1852,  D. 

*  The  worthy  disciples  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  "good 
old  times,"  not  only  believed  (with  their  followers  of 
the  present  day,)  that  wheat  would  turn  to  cheat;  but 
they  contended  that  it  would  often  turn  a  wh^de  series 
of  somersets;  going  off  first  into  Eye,  then  from  Rye 
into  Barley;  from  Barley  into  Lolium  or  Darnel;  from 
Lolium  into  Bromus,  or  Cheat;  and  from  Clieat  into 
Oats.  They  even  thought  these  vagaries  could  be 
inverted,  by  a  good  soil;  and  that,  with  skillful  man- 
agement, iho  erratic  plant  might  be  made  to  retro- 
grade toward  its  pristine  stats,  at  least  as  far  back  as 
tiue! 

For  the  Farm  Jourjial. 
Theory i>f  the  Actioji  of  liime  usediii  Agriculture. 

A  great  amount  of  matter  has  lately  been  writt.u 
and  p'lblished,  to  show  that  Mr.  James  Gowen,  inh  s 
Address  before  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural 
Society,  has  been  guilty  of  uttering  false  doctrines, 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  And  also 
in  respect  to  what  he  should  have  said,  in  regard  to 
ploughing  in  green  crops. 

The  most  unaccountable  part  of  this  discussion  is, 
that  not  oae  of  these  critics  has  offered  the  reader 
any  theory  of  his  own,  or  any  reasoning  in  support 
of  his  position,  other  than  the  naked  fact,  of  lime 
having  to  his  )iiind  proved  beneficial  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  disclosed 
the  manner  of  application,  or  the  attending  circum- 
stances. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  list,  without  pledg- 
ing myself  wholly  to  sustain  Mr.  Gowcu's  position,  I 
will  offer  some  suggestions,  which  I  think  will  go  to 
show,  that  in  the  main  he  is  correct. 
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First,  as  to  the  Lime'-  Let  us  inquire  what  Mr. 
Gowen  said  in  regard  to  it  ?  He  says:  "I  hold  it  not 
to  be  a  manure,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term."  If  Mr.  Gowen  excludes  caustic  lime  from 
the  list  of  manures,  because  it  only  acts  in  a  sec- 
ondary manner,  and  does  not  to  any  extent  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  produce,  I  am  willing  to 
agree  with  him.  But  as  regards  carbonate  of  lime, 
this  distinction  will  not  hold  good.  By  reference  to 
his  address  it  can  easily  be  seen,  that  he  only  speaks 
of  caustic  lime.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  lime  have  taken  exception  to  this 
expression  of  Mr.  Gowen.  But  after  all,  the  word 
manure  is  but  a  name,  and  no  very  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  fixrming  community  can  ensue  from  call- 
ing it  by  any  other  name,  provided  he  allows  it  to 
enjoy  its  proper  place  among  those  things  which  are 
useful  to  husbandry. 

Mr.  Gowen  proceeds  and  says:  "And  that  its  too 
"frequent  application  upon  a  large  poi'tion  of  your 
"land,  the  heavy  loom  and  clay  lands,  is  not  only 
"destructive  of  the  real  manure  applied  to  those  soils, 
"but  to  the  inherent  organic  fertility  found  in  them." 
Is  this  latter  in  substance  correct  ? 

Allowing  the  chemistry  of  Agriculture  to  be  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  many  of  its  phenomena  not  per- 
fectly understood:  still  we  may  confidently  look  to 
that  science  for  a  solution  of  this  question.  I 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  composed  of  a  very  few 
elements,  comparatively  speaking,  but  each  of  these, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  "a  sine  qua  non."  And 
as  to  those  few  cases  where  substitution  is  alleged  to 
have  been  effected,  they  are  not  well  authenticated. 

In  the  progress  of  the  science  many  theories  have 
been  advanced,  as  to  the  sources  from  which  these 
several  elementary  constitutents  are  derived.  The 
theory  that  I  have  adopted,  (not  my  own,)  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  humus  is  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  plants,  has  direct  relation  to  the  part  ta- 
ken in  the  same  work  by  lime.  In  using  the  term 
humus,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Avoody 
fibre  undergoing  eremacausis.  Woody  fibre  consists 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion 
to  form  water.  By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  under- 
goes a  slow  decay,  and  in  this  way  is  a  constant 
source  for  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid.  This  acid 
has  the  power  of  rendering  the  mineral  requisites  of 
the  plants  more  soluble  in  water,  whereby  they  are 
more  easily  taken  into  the  cii'culation.  This  office 
performed,  the  acid  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of 
decomposition,  and  furnishes  carbon  to  the  plant. 
This  latter  is  more  particularly  the  case  before  tlic 
plant  is  supplied  with  leaves. 

The  process  of  decay  is  much  retarded  by  the 
presence  of  any  uncombined  acid,  hence  the  acids 
are  called  antiseptics. 

The  presence  of  the  alkalies  activates  vegetable  de- 
cay, and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  lime. 
I  will  not,  at  present,  go  into  the  complicated  theory 
in  relation  to  the  acids  retarding  eremacausis,  but 
will  endeavor  to  explain  my  view  of  the  action  of 
lime  in  activating  decay.  "VVe  have  seen  that  woody 
fibre  is  composed  of  carbon,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  Caustic  lime  ha^ 
a  powerful  affinity  for  the  acids,  and  althougli  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  will  be  dis- 
placed by  almost  any  other  acid,  yet  when  placed  in 
contact  with  moist  woody  fibre  in  the  presence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  the  vegetable  matter  being  dead, 
or  deprived  of  its  vitality;  and  the  temperature  being 
sufficiently  elevated,  yields  to  the  decomposing  pow- 
er of  the  lime,  and  new  compounds  are  formed;  the 


carborn  and  the  oxygen  of  the  woody  fibre  form  car- 
bonic acid,  which  immediately  combines  with  the 
lime,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  woody  fibre  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  water  is  formed. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil  is 
also  indirectly  favorable  to  decay.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  cultivated,  and  those  of  the  weeds,  as  well  as 
all  other  vegetable  matter  ploughed  under  the  sur- 
face, are  susceptible  of  fermentation  as  well  as  erema- 
causis, and  considerable  quantity  of  acid  of  different 
varieties  is  thus  generated.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
is  decomposed  by  these  acids,  and  consequently  they 
are  hindered  from  exerting  their  antiseptic  qualities, 
and  during  the  process  of  saturation  Avith  these  veg- 
etable acids,  much  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  anil 
being  taken  into  the  circulation  subserves  the  same 
purpose  as  that  evolved  by  the  humus. 

What  do  we  learn  from  the  above.  First  that  lime 
applied  in  its  caustic  state  to  the  soil,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  an  acid  from  some  source.  That  when  ap- 
plied in  doses  above  the  amount  necessary  to  saturate 
the  vegetable  acids  in  the  soil,  that  it  will  prey  upon 
the  humus  for  its  supply,  and  that  to  the  damage  of 
the  growing  crop. 

Second  that  carbonate  of  lime  will  equally  well 
neutralize  the  acids  found  in  the  soil,  and  that  in  so 
doing,  instead  of  consuming  the  humus,  will  come  t<» 
its  aid  in  furnishing  carbonic  acid  to  the  growing 
crop. 

If  this  ii  the  case,  well  may  Mr.  James  Gowen  call 
it  a  wasteful  cook — when  applied  in  "over  doses." 

In  the  section  of  country  in  Avhich  I  reside  it  is 
much  practised  to  plough  in  lime  in  its  caustic  state 
with  the  manure.  I  have  remonstrated  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  process  in  vain.  I  am  always  met  by 
their  experience  of  this  method  giving  a  good  crop 
of  grain. 

In  this  section  the  grain  is  very  subject  to  being 
thrown  out  by  the  winter,  and  a  good  start  in  the 
fall  is  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  crop.  By  the  process 
above  described,  the  ammonia  is  bi-ought  into  imme- 
diate action,  and  the  roots  are  enabled  to  run  deeper 
into  the  soil  than  they  otherwi.  e  would.  Tiiis  samo 
effect  can  be  produced  by  the  application  of  fertili- 
zers containing  ammonia,  and  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  than  to  be  subjected  to  carbouating  fifty  bushels 
of  lime  to  the  acre  at  the  expense  of  the  manure. 

But  we  are  told  by  Mr.  AViliiam  Stavely  of  Bucks 
county,  and  others,  that  they  have  received  great 
benefit  from  lime.  Mr.  Stavely  in  particular  says  hi.-* 
was  limestone  land,  and  worn  out  by  cropping.  I 
presume  his  land  is  supported  by  limestone  rock  and 
not  formed  from  disintegrated  rock.  Much  land 
that  lies  on  limestone  rock  does  not, after  severe  crop- 
ping, contain  sufficient  lime.    This  is  nothing  now. 

But  I  d)  nit  uaderstani  Mr.  Gow.m  to  repudiate 
lime  altogether,  but  only  to  speak  against  over-dress- 
ing of  quick  lime.  He  does  not  warn  the  farmer 
against  carbonate  of  lime. 

I  have  c(mie  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  let 
the  lim'!'  lay  on  tlie  surface  one  year  before  plouj^hing 
in,  and  that  if  thus  prepared,  or  allowed  to  obtain  it.H 
acid  from  the  atmosphere  the  land  will  bear  any  dose 
without  danger.  I  have  said  one  year  because  all  the 
lime  now  in  use  contains  magnesia,  which  is  longer 
being  saturated  by  the  atmosphere.  If  any  plan 
could  be  devised  by  which  the  limestone  could  be  pul- 
verized in  a  cheaper  manner,  than  by  burning  and 
slaking,  it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement. 

I  will  take  an  other  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the 
ploughing  in  of  grain  crops. 
'  G.  BLIGHT  BROWNE. 

Gwynedd. 
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SOUTHDOWN   SHEEP. 

The  Engravin^rg  of  Sheep  in  our  present  number 
are  from  daguerreotype  portraits  of  pure  Southdowns, 
bred  and  owned  by  Joseph  Cope  and  John  Worth,  of 
this  count}'.  The  excellence  of  this  breed  of  Sheep, 
for  hardiness,  compact  form,  easy  feeding,  as  well  as 
the  very  superior  quality  of  their  mutton,  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  is  no  flock  of  Downs  in  the  country,  more 
pure  in  blood,  and  which  evince  more  care  and  skill 
in  breeding,  than  the  flocks  from  which  these  por- 
traits are  taken.  The  Buck  figured  in  tlic  engraving, 
has  siuce  been  sold  to  go  to  New  York.  They  have 
also  sold  some  recently  to  go  to  Alabama,  and  at 
other  times  to  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Their 
Downs  have  taken  several  first  premiums  at  our  own 
and  the  Maryland  State  Fairs,  this  season,  as  well  as 
in  previous  years,  and  we  can  recommend  them  with 
confidence,  knowing  that  tlioy  have  boon  obtained 
from  reliable  sources,  and  their  liigh  character  con- 
firmed by  judicious  crosses,  bo|h  here  and  from  the 
flocks  of  Grantham  and  Ellman  in  Great  Britain, 
which  were  visited  by  Joseph  Cope  himself,  for  this 
purpose.  Those  in  our  engraving  are  only  yearlings, 
but  already  develope  some  of  the  good  j  oints  of  this 
valuable  breed.  The  artist,  howe\er,  has  omitted  the 
black  faces  and  legs  of  the  original,  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  Southdowns.  We  hope  the  daguerreo- 
type process  may  become  general,  where  itis  desired  to 
obtain  a  real  likeness  of  an  animal  without  flal;ter3^ 
Where  there  is  no  truthfulness  to  nature,there  can  be 
no  advantage  ultimately  to  either  breeder  or  purchaser. 
The  object  ought  to  be  to  show  the  true  form,  the  good 
or  bad  points  of  the  animal;  not  to  make  a  pretty 
picture  for  children.  We  have  observed  expensive 
engravings  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  in  some  of  our 
periodicals,  certainly  unlike  anything  in  nature  that 
we  ever  saw  either  here  or  in  England.  The  farmer 
and  the  breeder  will  only  appreciate  these  pictures, 
when  they  arc  true  to  nature,  and  consider  nothing 
beautiful  that  is  unnatural. 

There  are  very  few  artists,  however  skillful  deline- 
ators they  may  be  generally,  who  have  sufficient  fa- 
miliarity with  the  striking  points  of  good  stock,  as  to 
be  able  to  properly  sketch  an  animal  portrait.  The 
late  J.  A.  Woodside  was  v.'ithout  a  rival  in  this  line. 
Ills  likenesses  display  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  were 
so  true  to  nature,  as  to  be  recognized  at  once.  The 
living  subject,  whether  of  horse,  dog,  cow,  birds,  &c,, 
seemed  before  you.  We  have  heard  an  anecdote  of 
his  being  engaged  to  draw  the  portrait  of  a  fine  cow, 
and  after  it  was  finished  the  owner,  anxious  to  make 
her  appear  perfect,  complained  of  his  having  given 
her  a  cross  look,  and  rather  a  fierce  eye,  observing 
that  she  was  the  most  gentle  creature  in  the  world, 
not  at  all  vicious.  "Why,  then, "it  was  replied, did  you 
carry  a  stick  whenever  you  went  near  her?"  Wood- 


side,  ignorant  entirely  of  her  disposition,  had  given 
the  real  expression  of  her  countenance. 

We  hope  to  enrich  each  number  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal with  daguerreotype  portraits  of  tlie  good  stock  of 
our  own  and  other  counties  through  the  State,  and 
shall  commence,  if  possible,  in  our  next  number,  with 
some  of  the  fine  Durhams  from  the  herd  of  Gen.  Cad- 
walader  of  Philad.,  and  as  they  contain  some  of  the 
best  blood  now  in  the  country,  we  promise  our  readers 
quite  a  treat  in  such  admiraV)lo  subjects  for  study. 
Wo  are  also  promised  portraits  of  Sheep  and  Cattle, 
from  the  farm  of  lion.  N.  Ewing,  Fayette  county, and 
of  the  superior  Aldernoys  of  L.  II.  Twaddel,  Philad. 
county.  Breeders  of  fine  stock,  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  introducing  thorn 
before  our  many  readers,  will  address  us  (post  paid) 
at  an  early  date. 

The  publishers  of  the  Farm  Journal  wish  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  late  i.'^sue,  by  saying  that  from  some  en- 
tirely unaccoun  able  neglect  in  Lancaster,  the  type 
and  materials  have  been  sent  Ijy  peacemeal,  no  one 
part  complete.  Even  now,(17th  inst.,)  they  have  not 
all  arrived.  For  the  future  there  will  be  more  punc- 
tuality. 


Original  Communications. 

For  the  Farm  Jouriial. 
State  Fair. 

Mr.  Editor: — This  immense  gathering  of  farmers 
and  others  is  now  dispersed, .each  contemplating  with 
pleasure  his  successful  efforts  to  promote  its  objects, 
or  witli  regret  his  apathy  and  indifierence. 

Will  you  accept  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent 
in  connection  with  regular  reports  ?  If  so,  let  us  look 
through  Floral  Hall  and  see  those  richest  treasures, 
Flowers  and  Fruits.  Of  the  former,  a  very  few  beau- 
tiful boquets  and  nrtijicials,  for  which  thecontri!)U- 
tors  deserve  praise,  are  to  be  seen.  AVhy  so  few? 
Do  the  Lancasterians  not  love  flowers,  or  love  them 
so  well  as  to  keep  them  in  their  gardens  or  conserva- 
tories alone? 

Evergreen  trees  and  shru1)s  in  pots,  beautiful ! 
They  added  much  to  the  interest  of  this  department 
and  the  contributors,  I'aschall  Morris  &  Co.,  of  West 
Chester,  who  had  120  specimens,  D.  Miller,  of  Cum- 
l)erland  county,  and  others,  deserve  the  thanks  of  ev- 
ery member  of  the  Society. 

The  collection  of  apples  was  not  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  I).  Miller,  it  is  true,  had  lOG  na- 
med varieties  and  30  seedlings;  William  Cocklin,  of 
York  county,  K'O  named  varieties;  Casper  Ililler,  of 
Lancaster  county,  47  named  varieties;  Jonatlian  Mc- 
Willianis,  21  varieties  without  names;  B.  Garber,  a 
fine  collection;  Henry  Kaufman,  some  of  large  size; 
S.  0.  Slaymaker,  six  varieties  without  names,  per- 
fect and  beautiful ;  Asahe  Walker,  some  large  and 
fine  looking;  David  Eyer,  Pound  apples;  Abraham 
Brenner,  Orange  Pippin;  llachel  Taylor,  Golden  Pip- 
pins, of  elegant  appearance;  and  display  from  Perry 
County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  specimens  of  quinces,  by  J.  B.  Hart,  Asahel 
Walker,  T.  W.  Brown  and  others,  would  be  hard  to 
excel.  Why  is  the  Portugal  quince  not  more  cultiva- 
ted ?  A  single  plate  of  these,  uniformly  smooth  and 
perfect,  was  exhibited.    To  these,  in  connection  with 
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very  perfijct  Apple  quinces,  by  the  same  contributor, 
were  awarded  the  first  premium. 

Of  pears,  Mr.  Siimiivjh.^,d  probahli/  the  greatest  va- 
riety; a  few  only  named,  the  rest  a  perfect  babel. 
Mr.  Baxter,  of  Philadelphia,  had  a  good  collection, 
a  single  specimen  of  his  Duchess  d'Angouleme  weigh- 
ing 18}  .■)z.  J.  K.  Eshelman,  of  Chester  countj'',  ex- 
hibited 22  varieties  of  his  own  production,  and  6  from 
the  experimental  grounds  of  Thom.xs  Harvey,  of 
Delaware  co.,  some  of  which  were  new  in  this  re- 
gion, and  looked  very  tempting.  Probably,  the  best 
on  exhibition  was  a  plate  of  "French  Butter,"  by  Pe- 
ter Bernheisel,  of  Dauphin  county.  Would  it  not 
be  judicious  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  dozen  or 
best  four  varieties,  a  dozen  each? 

Of  Grapes,  Mr.  Baxter  had  6  varieties  ;  Mr.  Sum- 
my,  of  Lancaster  county,  and  Mr.  Cocklin,  of  York 
county,  had  luscious  (these  I  tasted)  Isabellas  and 
Catawbas.  Fine  looking  Sweet  Water  and  small- 
er parcels  by  others.  Cherries  and  other  fruit 
preserved  in  alcohol  graced  the  tables.  For  what 
purpose  ?  To  learn  persons  to  become  spiritual  or 
show  the  size  of  fruit?  Oi  Fruit  preserved  in  sugar 
and  jellies,  there  wa?  the  greatest  dearth.  Why  so 
little?  Certainly  in  three  private  houses  wiiilo  at- 
tending the  Fair,  I  saw  finer  looking  jelly  than  any 
on  exhibition. 

The  Cases  of  Birds  elicited  much  admiration.  But 
S.  T.  Rathvon,  of  Lancaster,  with  his  entomological 
collection,  capped  the  climax.  Here  might  the  Far- 
mer, Mechanic,  Florist,  Arboriculturist  and  House- 
wife meet  face  to  face  their  best  friends  and  worst 
enemies.  There  might  be  seen  the  apple  tree  borer, 
[saperda  hiviifaia,)  the  peach  tree  borer,  [^-Ejeria  ex- 
itiosa,)  in  their  perfect  state.  The  former  is  rapidly 
approaching  us,  and  cultivators  cannot  too  soon  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  its  appearance  and  hab- 
its and  best  mode  of  destruction.  But  half  of  your 
Journal  would  not  afford  space  enough  to  do  justice 
to  this  collection.  Space  and  time  fail  to  write  of  the 
other  novelties  and  sweets  in  this  tent.  Excuse  the 
errors  and  omissions  of  One  in  the  Crowd. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Coccinella  Borealis. 


This  insect  belongs  to  a  tolerablynumerous  Coleop- 
terous family,  cocci nellidce,  commonly  termed  lady- 
birds, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  to  some 
kinds  of  vegetation,  or  those  liable  to  be  infested  with 
Aphides  or  plant  lice.  The  larvae  as  well  as  the  per- 
fect insects  m[  the  various  species  of  coccinella  feed 
almost  exclusively  upon  these  plant  lice,  upon  which 
account  they  should  be  regarded  with  care,  rather 
than  wantonly  destroyed.  The  body,  (of  which  the 
above  cut  is  not  a  faithful  renrescntation,  the  legs 
and  the  antennoe  beiuGr  entirely  too  long,  and  the 
head  and  thorax  too  naiTow)  is  of  a  hemispherial 
form,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color,  and  having  seven 
black  spots  on  each  wing  cover,  arranged  in  trans- 
verse rows,  with  four  smaller  spots  on  the  thorax  or 
chest.  On  being  taken  in  the  hand  alive,  they  ex- 
ude a  yellow  mucus,  which  has  rather  an  offensive 
smell.  Next  to  coccinella  mali  it  is  the  largest  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  common  to  this  region.  The  larvae 
is  composed  of  eleven  segments,  to  the  first  three  of 
which  are  attached  three  pairs  of  legs.     The  form  is 


long,  flattened,  and  tapering  to  rather  a  pointed  tail, 
(and  by  no  means  agreeable  in  appearance)  having  a 
rough  surfiace,  of  a  blackish  color,  with  yellow  spots. 
The  transformations  usually  take  place  upon  the 
leaves  where  they  feed,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  eggs,  larvaj,  pupa,  and  the  mature  insect, 
all  at  one  tim? ;  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
safely  infer  that  there  arc  several  broods  in  one  season. 
It  changes  to  a  short  oval  chrysalis,  attache  d  by  the 
terminal  segment  or  tail,  invvaiohthj  future  perfect 
insect  is  visible,  and  also  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  larvffi,  especially  as  to  color.  The  first  transfor- 
mations take  place  in  May  and  June.  In  the  win- 
ter they  creep  into  crevices,  (the  females  at  least)  or 
under  the  bark  of  decayed  wood.  I  have  taken  num- 
bers of  them  in  early  spring,  from  under  tlie  bark  of 
decaying  trees.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  farmer 
and  the  cultivator  of  vegetables  and  flowering  plants, 
to  know  that  these  insects  visit  plants  only  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  upon  those  pests  of  all  tender  veg- 
etation, namely.  Aphides  or  plant  lice.  And  in  or- 
der that  their  young  should  have  their  necessary  food 
near  at  hand,  the  provident  female  deposits  her  eggs 
in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  plant  lice,  and  then  leaves 
them  for  time  to  bring  into  life  and  active  useful- 
ness. .        .     S.    S.  R. 


For  the  Farm  J.)uriial . 

EsTHERTON,  Sept.  23rd,  1852. 
Mr.  Spang ler: 

I  send  you  the  result  of  a  careful 
experiment  made  with  different  manures,  applied  in 
different  ways  in  planting  Potatoes. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  I  selected  126  Mercer  Pota- 
toes, without  core,  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible, 
and  weighing  about  three  to  the  pound.  I  cut  each 
potato  lengthwise  into  two  pieces,  and  planted  them 
in  my  garden  in  sand}'  loam  soil,  in  hills  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  three  pieces  in  each  hill,  rows  side  by 
side,  and  attended  to  them  from  planting  to  raising 
myself. 

No.  1.  Contains  12  hills.     Applied    Kentish  Guano, 

manufactured  in  N.  York, 
2  oz.  to  the  hill.  Covered 
the  potato  one  inch  with 
ground  before  applying 
the  Guano,  and  one  inch 
after. 
No.  2.         "  12     "        Applied  Saline  Fertilizer, 

manufactured  in  Phil'a., 
covered  as  No.  1. 
No.  3.         "  12     "        Potatoes    first    rolled    in 

Plaster,  then  applied  2  oz. 
to  the  hill,  and  covered  as 
No.  1. 
No.  4.         '•  12     "        Air  slacked  lime,  3  oz.  to 

hill,  covered  as  No.  1. 
No.  5.         "  12     "        Well  rotted,    short   Barn 

Yard  manure  on  the  Po- 
tato, and  covered  2  inch- 
es with  ground. 
No.  6.         "  12     "        Short  Barn  Yard  manure 

under  the  Potato,  and  cov- 
ered as  No    5. 
No.  7.         "  12     "  Peruvian  Guano,  2  oz.  to 

the  hill,  covered  as  No.  1' 
To  day  I  raised  them. 
No.  L  vielded  44    lbs. 


No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


GO.} 
42} 
41 


Beautiful  smooth  skin. 

Found  one  Rotten  Potato, 
and  think  the  rest  will 
not  keep  over  winter. 
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No.  5.  yielded  34    lbs. 


No.  6.      "        44^    " 

No.  7.      "        G7J    " 


About  one  fifth  nibbled 
by  mice  and  moles,  and 
think  the  seed  must  have 
been  eaten  by  them. 
Also  eaten,  but  not  so 
badly  as  No.  5. 
Even  in  size — smo  )th 
skin,  and  free  from  es- 
cresences. 


Will  some  one  of  your  mmy  readers,  try  the  experi- 
ment on  Lime  stone  and  Slate  soils.  I  had  before  tried 
Peruvian  Guano  on  Wheat,  Corn  and  Oats.  On  the 
Oats  there  was  a  marked  benefit,  the  growth  being  so 
much  taller  and  ranker  in  those  spots  where  it  had  been 
sown  as  to  be  observable  at  the  distance  of  a  hundr  o  d 
yards.  On  wheat  and  Corn  I  could  perceive  no  dif- 
ference. A.  0.  HUSTER. 


JEFFERJS    APPLE. 


/ 


/ 


\ 


\. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
tiefferis  Apple. 

As  Fruit  culture  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Far- 
mers and  others,  I  hope  your  correspondents  will 
from  time  to  time,  as  in  their  power,  give  information 
of  such  seedling  fruits  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. It  is  believed  this  and  the  neighboring.coun- 
ties  do  furnish  native  fruits  of  as  much  excellency  as 
any  portion  of  our  country,  many  of  which  are  scarce- 
ly known  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  their  origin- 
This  is  to  bo  regrstted,  pavtioulaidy  as  the  soil  and 
climate  where  they  originate,  and  have  proved  their 
good  qualities,  are  sure  guarantees  that  in  this  region 
at  least,  they  may  be  cultivated  with  success;  and  it 
may  also  be  presumed  tiiat  what  suits  this  climate 
will  succeed  well  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Union. 
As  you  have  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  giving  accounts 
and  representations   of  Animals,    Implements,  &c.. 

interesting  to  farmers,  it  is  hoped  you  will  encourage 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge,  history,  properties, 
and  description  of  new  fruits,  particuhirly  of  our 
luxtlve  seedlings  of  worth.  Some  of  your  sul>scri))ers 
believe  you  would  render  good  service  to  the  commu- 
nity by  calling  more  particular  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent Apple  tliat  is  known  to  perhaps  but  few,  al- 
though it  has  been  exhibited  at  some  of  the  Ilarticul- 


tural  Exhibitions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  for 
several  years.  I  mean  the  "Jeffeuis  Apple."  It 
originated  on  the  farm  of  Isaac  Jcfferis,  in  Newlin 
township,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and  was  ^by  him  ex- 
hibiteil  to  the  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society, 
at  their  Autumnal  Exhibition,  in  1S4S,  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Seedling  Fruits,  named  "Jefferis," 
by  which  name  it  has  since  been  known.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  "American  Pomological  Society," 
the  Committee  on  Native  Fruits  pronounced  it  "best," 
which,  in  Pomological  language,  moans  "first-rate." 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  fruit. 

Sh.\pe,  oblate-spheroidal.  Skix,  in  its  ground 
color,  lemon  yellow,  streaked  and  stained  with  red, 
l)ut  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun,  deepening  into  rich 
red.  dotted  with  wliite  spots,  and  a  little  russety 
round  the  stalk  or  stem.  Stalk,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  inserted  in,  a  narrow,  deep  cavity. — 
Calxh:,  woolly,  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  regular,  well 
formed,  deep"  basin.  Flesu,  white,  crisp,  tender, 
melting,  juicy  and  of  exceedingly  pleasant  favor.  In 
use  from  the  middle  of  August  until  late  in  October, 
and  is  an  excellent  fruit  both  for  cooking  and  the 
dessert.  Its  superior,  for  the  season,  I  have  not  met 
with.  Tree,  a  rather  moderate  grower,  with  upright 
habit,  and  said  to  be  a  constant  and  abundant  bearer. 
It  can  be  had  at  some  of  the  Chester  County  Nurse- 
ries. DAVID  TOWNSEND. 

West  Chester,  Penna. 
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The  i>i.ler  i'ear. 


Diller,  among  the  very  best  August  pears  and 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  in  this  State. 
It  is  named  after  the  person  on  whose  property  it 
grew  and  by  whom  it  was  most  probably  raised  from 
seod,  one  hundred  years  since.  Tradition  says  he 
brought  the  tree  or  scions  from  Germany;  but  this 
is  extremely  doubtful,  because  of  long  voyages  and 
want  of  horticultural  knowledge.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble he  brought  seed  of  some  favorite  pear,  planted  it, 
and  raised  this  tree.  Its  growth  much  resembles 
the  Bloodgood,  short  jointed,  wood  reddish-brown, 
not  a  rapid  grower  but  bears  regulaidy  and  abun- 
dantly. Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate  irregular  or 
(jne-sided,  thickening  abruptly  into  the  stalk,  which 
is  an  inch  long  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin,  at 
maturity,  golden  yellow,  sprinkled,  and  one  side 
mostly  covered,  Avith  light  cinnamon  russet.  Calyx 
mostly  open,  sot  in  a  slight,  smooth  depression.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  buttery  with  rich  sugary  luscious 
flavor;  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  which  is  ^mall. 
Seeds  long,  black  and  pointed. 

J.  K.  EsHLEilAN. 


Work  for  the  Mouth  in  Flower  Garden. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Pomegranates,  Lagor- 
stremias,Abnteilous  and  such  half  hardy  ornamental 
shrubs,  as  have  been  standing  out  should  now  be  ta- 
ken up  immediately,  and  placed  in  a  dry  cellar.  Or- 
anges and  Lemons  should  be  placed  where  there  is 
no  danger  ot  frost,  and  to  prevent  losing  their  leaves, 
should  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  in  open  weather.  Should  their  leaves  drop,  they 
will  not^  flower  the  next  season.  Lift  and  pot  at 
once— Geraniums,  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  and  such 
other  plants  as  are  t-enacious  of  frost.  If  taken  up 
with  care  they  will  reward  with  bloom,  through  win- 
ter. Verbenas  with  good  roots,  if  pottel  and  placed 
in  a  warm  room,  where  they  will  conthiue  growing, 
will  keep  flowering  for  some  time,  but  for  this   pur- 


pose, it  is  much  better  that  they  should  have  been  kep" 
in  pots  through  summer.  Take  up  also,  for  bloom- 
ing in  parlor  Mignionette,  Neapolitan  Violets,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Stock  Gillys  and  Chinese  Primrose.  If  the 
ground  is  very  dry,  water  well  before  lifting,  so  as  to 
have  some  earth  adhering  to  the  roots.  AH  freshly 
potted  plants,  should  for  a  few  day;?  be  kept  closely 
shaded. 

Cut  down  and  carry  away,  all  such  plants  as  have 
been  hurt  by  frost.  As  soon  as  Dahlia  tops  arc  kill- 
ed, lift  the  roots,  cutting  off  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground.  Dry  them  a  short  time  in  the  sun,  re- 
move carefully,  the  earth  which  adheres,  then  invert 
them  for  a  few  daj's,  with  tops  down  to  drain  off 
moisture,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  their 
winter  quarters,  which  may  be  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry 
cellar,  free  from  frost,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  dry 
sand. 

Lift  all  tender  Bulbs,  Tuljei-ose,  Gladiolus,  Tiger 
flowers,  Amarynis,  &c..  and  lay  away  as  Dahlias  in 
a  dry  place.  If  not  already  done,  plant  beds  of  Tu- 
lips and  Hyacinths.  Trench  a  piece  of  ground,  en- 
riching well  with  short  manure.  Plant  the  Bulbs 
nine  inches  apart,  and  three  inches  deep.  When 
hard  weather  approaches,  cover  with  long  litter  or 
leaves.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and  replant 
Herbaceous  plants.  Peonies,  &c.  Put  out  seedling 
Hollyhocks  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Lift  Carna- 
tions and  Pinks  which  have  been  layered,  and  place 
in  a  cool  frame  for  the  winter.  Water  occasionally, 
and  give  fresh  air  in  mild  days.  Chrysanthemums 
if  taken  up  carefully  and  potted  in  largo  pots  and 
well  watered,  may  be  retained  in  bloom  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  the  house.  The  Lilliputian  or  dwarf 
varieties  which  are  generally  much  later  than  the 
others,  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and  potted.  They 
bloom  much  finer  in  the  house.  Water  occasionally 
with  Guano  water,  or  liquid  manure,  to  increase  the 
size  of  flowers.  One  pound  of  Guano,  to  five  gallons 
of  water.  Is  a  suitable  strength. 

Take  up  roses  for  early  spring  Ijlooming.  We  re- 
commend for  this,  Pink  Dailies,  and  most  of  the  Ben- 
gals, Tea  Gels,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison 
and  Hermosa. 

To  make  an  attractive  display  of  flowers  in-doors, 
early  in  spring,  when  they  will  be  most  highly  valu- 
ed, take  up  and  place  in  large  pots,  Wiegelia  rosea, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Spirea  lieevesu,  Prunifolia.  and  For- 
sythia  Viridissiraa.  Our  native  Kalmia  Latifolia  is 
much  esteemed  in  England,  for  early  spring  forcing 
in  pots.  Hardy  annual  seeds,  such  as  dwarf  German 
Larkspurs,  purple  and  white  Candytufts,  Collinsia 
Bicolor,  ditto  Verna,  Clarkia  Grandiflora,  and  Ele- 
gans — Gillia  Tricolor,  should  have  been  sown  last 
month,  but  if  the  weather  keeps  open,  may  still  do 
on  a  warm  rich  border;  cover  itp  with  leaves  on  ap- 
proach of  severe  weather. 

For  potting  earth,  mix  well  decayed  sods,  with 
short  manure,  equal  parts  of  each.  Plants  in  win- 
dows should  be  turned  around  once  a  week,  to  pre- 
vent growing  one  sided.  Timely  hints  will  be  given 
how  to  treat  plants  through  winter. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Dig  or  plough  up  ground  for  next  years  crop, 
trenching  witfi  spado  or  subsoil  plow.  The  exposure 
to  frost  and  alternate  .roezing  andthawiug.mcllowstlie 
soil  and  destroys  weeds  and  insects.  Cut  off  Asparagus 
tops  close  to  the  gr;)und,  and  clear  out  thoroughly, 
all  weeds.  Spread  manure  over  the  bed  throe  inch- 
es deep,  covering  slightly  with  earth  from  the  alleys. 
These  should  also  be  manured,  the  whole  to  be  fork- 
ed in  and  spaded  in  spring.     Take  up  and  secure  be- 
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fore  severe  frosts,  Beets,  CaiTots,  Salsify,  Turnips, 
&c.  Place  them  in  moderate  sized  heaps  out  of  doors, 
covering  first  with  straw,  and  then  with  a  few  inclies 
of  earth,  or  if  cellar  room  is  convenient,  they  may  bo 
placed  in  barrels  or  casks,  mixing  earth  through 
them  and  covering  with  sods.  Have  shutters  or 
straw  mats  at  hand  fur  covering  cold  frames  of  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  &c.  These  should  be  inured  to 
cold,  by  exposing  in  moderate  weather,  covering  only 
at  nights.  Give  air  to  forcing  frames  to  prevent 
plants  from  drawing.  Take  up  Cabbages,  arrang- 
ing them  in  bods,  and  burying  roots  and  lower  leaves 
in  earth;  cover  with  boards,  straw  or  cornfodder  on 
approach  of  severe  weather.  Dig  up  Celery,  and  for 
winter  use,  place  in  bods,  planting  the  first  row  a- 
gainst  a  ridge,  then  fill  in  earth  nearly  to  the  top, 
then  another  row  of  Celery,  leaving  four  or  five  in- 
ches of  earth  between  each  row.  Cover  the  out  side 
row  with  straw  or  nianure,  and  a  good  covering  of 
straw  or  cornfodder  over  the  top.  Manure  Rhubarb 
beds  with  a  heavy  coat,  both  ou  plants  and  in  alleys, 
wliich  should  be  dug  in  the  latter;  cover  with  straw, 
litter  or  Cedar  brush,  &c.  (Lettuce,  Spinach,  Corn 
Salad  and  Parsley.)  Take  up  Horse  Radish,  and 
lay  away  in  sand  or  earth  for  winter  use.  Dig  up 
Parsnips  for  early  consumption,  and  place  in  barrels, 
covering  with  sod.  Collect  and  preserve  Pea  sticks, 
Bean  poles,  &c.  Gather  up  Cabbage  stumps  and  all 
other  rubish,  and  hand  to  the  manure  heap. 

Sale  of  Imported    Cattle. 

GREAT    PRICES. 

The  sale  of  the  Scioto  Luporting  Company's  Cat- 
tle, advertised  in  our  last  papei",  took  place  at  Chili- 
cothe,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  7tli  instant, 
and  for  the  number,  wealth  and  spirit  of  the  bidders, 
and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  the  animals,  we 
doubt  whether  this  sale  has  ever  been  equalled  in  the 
United  States. 

ANIMALS    SOLD,   PRICE    AND    NAMES    OF    PURCHASERS. 

For  Pedigrees  see  Catalogue  in  Ohio  Cultivator, 
October  1. 

Nobleman,  20  months,  $2,510,  J.  Yanmeter,  Pike 
county. 

Master  Bellville,  2  years,  $2,210,  George  Ren- 
nick,  senior,  Ross  county. 

Lord  Nelson,  2  years,  .$2,825,  J.  L.  Myers,  Fay- 
ette county. 

Alderman,  3  yeai-a,  $1,110,  A  Waddle,  Clark  eo. 

Gambot,  20  months,§l,400,  M.  L.  SuUivant,  Frank- 
lin county. 

Count  Fathom,  14  months,  $2,175,  N.  Porrill, 
Clinton  county. 

Young  Whittington,  11  months,  $450,  A.  Watts, 
Ross  county. 

Rising  Sun,  8  months,  $1,300,  G.  W.  Herrodth, 
Scioto  county. 

Isaac,  2  years,  $600,  G.  W.  Gregg,  Pickaway  co. 

Moss  Rose,  (cows,)  G  years,  $1,200,  A.  Waddle, 
Clark  county. 

Strawberry,  4  years,  $1000,  G.  W.  Renick,  Ross 
county. 

Raspberry,  2  years,  $1,100,  G.  W.  Gregg,  Pickco. 

Sunrise,  3  years,  $1,230,  J.  I.  Vanmeter,  Pike  co. 

Mary,  2  years,  $1,650,  Alex.  Waddle,  Clark  co. 

Enchantress,  2  years,  $900,  Alex.  Renick,  Ross  co. 

Blue  Bonnet,  2  years,  $1,225,  Felix,  W.  Renick, 
Pick  county. 

The  foregoing  embrace  all  of  the  recent  importa- 
tion, except  one  young  Bull,  Adam,  no*^  yet  recover- 
ed from  the  effects  of  the  voyage,  and  which  is  to  be 
sold  within  thirty  days.  It  is  at  the  farm  of  M.  L. 
SuUivant  near  this  city.     The  sixteen   animals   sold 


amount  to  $21,885,  averaging  $1,637  each;  and  as 
several  were  injured  or  otherwise  defective,  and  a 
majority  not  half  grown,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  prices  obtained  are  without  a  parallel. 

It  is  true  that  a  majority  of  tlie  purchasers  are 
Shareholders  of  the  Company,  and  consequently  in- 
terested in  the  sales,  but  we  are  assured  that  most 
of  the  animals  could  have  been  sold  almost  as  liigli 
to  persons  not  memljers  of  the  Company,  and  no 
Stockholder  was  under  any  obligation  to  purchase 
in  order  to  obtain  his  full  share  of  the  proceeds. 

A  number  of  bidders  were  present  from  Kentucky, 
and  also  from  distant  parts  of  Ohio,  but  the  prices 
went  entirely  above  their  ideas.  All  tiie  purchasers 
are  residents  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Scioto 
Valley.  Each  of  the  individuals  named  as  purchas- 
er, is  the  representative  of  a  company  of  neighbors 
clubbed  together  for  the  purpose,  except  Mr.  SuUi- 
vant, and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. — [Ohio  Cultiva- 
tor. 


FRUIT  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
POMOIiOGICAI,  SOCIETY. 

FRUITS  WORTHY  OF  GENERAL  CULTIVATION. 


apples. 

Amr'n  Summer  Pearmaim,  Gravenstein, 

Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

Bullock's  Pippin,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 

Danverse  Winter  Sweet,  Lady  Apple, 

Early  Harvest,  Porter, 

Early  Strawberry,  Red  Astrachan, 

Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 

Fameuse,  Roxbury  Russet, 

Summer  Rose,  And  for  particular  lo- 

Swaar,  calities. 

Vandervere,  Canada  Red, 

White  Seek-no-Further,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 

Wine  Apple,  or  Hays,  Newtown  Pippin,  %| 

Winesap,  Northern  Spy, 

Yellow  BeUeFleur. 

PEARS.  '^ 

Ananas  d'Ete,  Madeleine.  ''^ 

Andrews,  Paradise  d'Automne, 
Bellle  Lucrative  orFondante  Rostiezer, 

d'Automne,  Seckle, 

Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Tyson, 

Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Urbaniste, 

Beurr6  Bosc,  Uvedale's    St.  Germain, 
Bloodgood,  for  baking, 

Buffum,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Dearborn's  Seedling,  Williams'  Boncretienor 
Doyenne  d'Ete  Bartlctt, 

Flemish  Beauty.  Winter  Nelis, 

Fulton,  ■  And  for  particular  lo- 

Goldon  Beurre  of  Bilboa,         calities. 

Louise  Bonne  do  Jersey,  Grey  Doyenne, 

White  Doyenne, 

APRICOTS. 

Breda  Moorpark. 

Large  Early. 

NECTARINES. 

Downton,  Elruge. 

Early  Violet. 

PEACHES. 

Bergen's  Yellow.  Grosse  Mignonne, 

Cooledge's  Favorite,  Morris  White, 

Crawford's  Late,  Old  Mixon  Free, 

Early  York,  serrated,  And  for  particular  lo- 
calities. 

Early  York,  large.  Health  Cling. 
George  the  IVth. 
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Bleecker's  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Frost  Gage, 
Green  Gage, 
Jefferson, 
Lawrence's  Favorite. 


Belle  Magnifique, 
B»ack  Eagle, 

Black  Tartarian, 
Downer's  Late, 
Down  ton. 


Under  Glass, 

Black  Hamburg, 

Black  Prince, 

Black  Frontignan, 

Chasselas  de  Fontalnebleau,  Isabella, 

Grizzly  Frontignan, 

RASPBERRIES. 


PLUMS. 

Purple  Gage, 
Purple  Favorite, 
Washihgton, 
And  for  particular  lo- 
calities. 
Imperial  Gage, 

CHERRIES. 

Elton, 

Early    Richmond,  for 

cooking, 
Grafiiou  or  Bigarrcau, 
Knight's  Early  Black, 
May  Duke. 

GRAPES. 

White  Frontignan, 
White  Muscat  of  Alx'a, 

Open  culture, 
Catawba, 


Fastolf, 
Francunia, 

Boston  Pine. 
Ilovey's  Seedling, 

Black  Naples, 
May's  Victoria, 
Red  Duch. 


Red  Antwerp, 
Yellow  Antwerp. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Jenney's  Seedling, 
Large  Early  Scarlet. 

CURRANTS. 

White  Dutch, 
White  Grape, 


Crown  Bob, 

Early  Sulphur, 

Green  Gage, 

Laurel, 

Red  Champagne, 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Green  Walnut, 
Houghton's  Seedling, 
Iron-monger, 
Warrington, 
Woodw'ds  White  Smith. 
NEW  VARIETIES  WHICH  PROMISE  WELL. 

APPLES. 

Autumn  Bough,  Mother, 

Hawley,  Northern  Spy, 

Melon,  Smoke-House. 

PEARS. 

Brandywino,  Limon, 

Brande's  St.  Germain,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 


Beurre  GifFard, 
Chanceller, 
Doyenne  Boussock, 
Doyenne  Goubault, 
Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
Duchesse  de  Berri, 
Diller, 


Nouveau  Poiteau, 

Onondago, 

Ott, 

Pratt, 

Paradise  d'Automne, 

St.  Michel  Archange, 

Steven's  Gennessee, 


Jalouise  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  Striped  Madeleine, 
Kirtland,  V»n  Assene. 

PLUMS. 

McLaughlin,  River's  Favorite, 

Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  St.  Martin's  Quetche. 

CHERRIES. 

Biggarreau  Monstreuse  de  Ba- 

vay,  Reine  Hortense, 

Early  Purple  Guigne, 

GRAPES. 

Diana 

RASPBERRIES. 

Knevett's  Giant. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Burr's  New  Pine. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  19,  1H52,  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Museum  Buiding,  Philadelphia.  C. 
Cope  in  the  Chair.  Tlio  display  consisted  of  fine 
Fruits  and  Bouquets.  The  premiums  awarded  were 
as  follows:  By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flow- 
ers. 

For  the  best  bouquet;  for  the  best  basket  of  cut 
flowers,  and  for  a  Ijaskct  of  indigenous  flowers,  a 
special  premium,  all  to  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener 
to  0.  Cope. 

The  Committee,  with  pleasure,  notice  two  new 
plants,  the  CrowealatiJ'olia,  from  C.  Cope's  collection, 
and  the  Micros-permum  barfonoide-f,  from  R.  Kilving- 
ton's,  raised  from  seed,  obtained  from  the  borders 
of  Texas,  a  beautiful  plant. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  report  that  there  was  a 
very  fine  display  of  Pears  and  Apples,  and  some  of 
them  of  delicious  kinds. 

Pears.' — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  to  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to  C. 
Cope.  F(n-  the  second  bast,  the  Moulle  bouche,  to 
Thomas  P.  James. 

Apples. — For  the  best  twelve  to  N.  W.  Roe,  for 
Golden  Pippin  variety.  For  the  second  best  to  J.  H. 
Watts,  Rochester,  for  St.  Lawrence  variety.  And 
special  premiums  for  Black  Ilamlnirg  and  Muscat 
Grapes  to  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  and  for  fine  Beurre 
d'Areniberg  Pears  to  Francis  Jouin, gardener  to  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Smith. 

The  Committee  notice  a  fine  display  of  Pears  from 
Mrs.  Smith;  a  dish  of  Bavay  Reino  Claude  Plums, 
from  C.  Cope's  houses;  and  specimens  of  the  Diana 
Grape,  from  B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,  1852. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultu- 
ral Society. 

The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  present  the  fol- 
lowing ad  interim  report: 

On  the  20th  of  August,  they  received  a  basket  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Tyson  Pear  they 
had  ever  seen.  They  were  from  the  grounds  of  the 
originator,  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyson,  and  were  of  an  un- 
usually large  size  and  delicious  flavor. 

From  Samuel  Ott,  on  the  2lKt  of  August,  fine 
specimens  of  the  Ott,  most  delicious.  The  Julienne, 
and  the  Miller  Apple,  a  pleasant  apple,  of  a  dark, 
crimson  color. 

On  the of  August,  a   half  barrel  of  the   Bc- 

hannan  Apple  was  received  from  Lewis  Saunders,  of 
Grass  Hill,  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the 
President,  a  description  of  the  Bohannan,  and  an 
interesting  communication  on  tho  season.  These 
Apples  were  unfortunately  in  a  bad  condition  when 
they  came  to  hand.  The  specimens  were  of  large 
size,  and  fine  appearance,  but  so  many  of  them  were 
in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  deca}",  that  the  flavor 
of  those  that  remained  sound  was  materially  impair- 
ed. On  two  former  occasions,  however,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  tasting  specimens  of 
this  delightful  apple,  from  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dis,  which  enables  us  to  endorse  all  that  he  says  in 
its  favor. 

Oct.  5th — From  Mr.  Ilartwell,  fine  specimens  of 
Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau,  Figue,  Urbaniste  and 
Beurrfe  d'Anjou,  all  true  to  name. 

Oct.  7th — From  J.  Warner  Johnson,  five  varieties 
for  names,  the  labels  having  been  lost.  No.  1,  we 
consider  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  No.  2,  Urbaniste. 
No.  3,  Duchesse  de  Angouleme.  No.  4,  Napoleon. 
No.  5,  the  Old  Jalouise. 
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By  N.  W.  Roe,  apples,  Golden  Pippin  ;  Fall  Pear- 
main. 

By  Mrs.  Krider,  Butter  pears. 

By  M.  Snyder,  Fall  Pippin  apples. 

By  Mrs.  GuUip,  tine  Quinces. 

From   J.  Anspacli,  very  largo    Tomatoes,  from    a 
plant  12  feet  liigli,  and  15  feet  in  circumference. 

By  Anthony  Pelten,  Jr.,  a  display  of  vegetables. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Rec.  Sec. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Chinese  Saloon,  on  Tuesday  evening,  21st  instant. 
1  Gen.  Patterson,  president.in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read.  This  being  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  there  was  no  display,  yet  Gerhard 
Schmitz  brought  a  fine  display  of  cut  seedling  Dah- 
lias, very  perfect  flowers,  and  J.  Fulton,  a  number  of 
cut  specimens  of  standard  varieties. 

The  report  of  the  Coramitte  for  awarding  premi- 
ums at  the  24th  Exhibition,  were  read  and  adopted, 
as  follows,  viz : 

Museum  Building,  Sept.  15,  18-52. 
To  the  President  of  the  Penn'a  Horticultural  Society — 

The  Committee  on  Plants,  Flowers,  and  Designs, 
respectfully  report  the  following  awards  at  the  Au- 
tumnal Exhibition,  viz; 

Dahlias — For  the  best  40  blooms,  named  varieties, 
to  Robert  Buist;  for  the  second  best,  to  Gerhard 
Schmitz:  for  the  best  American  Seedling,  parti-col- 
ored, to  Gerhard  Schmitz.  Hoses — For  the  best  dis- 
play, sis  named  varieties,  to  Henry  Sontag;  for  the 
second  best,  to  John  Sherwood.     Torenia  asiatica — 


Oct  9th — From  James  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  a 
box  containg  the  Sheldon  Pear,  and  St.  Lawrence  ap- 
ples. The  latter  will  be  seen  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  19th.  The  pears  were  too  ripe  to  keep 
till  that  time,  and  were  in  quality  "good;"  somewhat 
gritty  at  the  core,  and  abounding  in  high  flavored 
juice. 

Oct.  12th — From  Charles  Kessler,  of  Reading,  a  box 
containing  most  beautiful  specimens  of  12  varieties  of 
apples,  2  of  pears,  and  a  fine,  good  sized,  and  well  fla- 
vored blue  iall  plum.  Tlie  apples  were  chiefly  seed- 
lings, among  which  were  the  Ileister,  York,  Fall 
Dumplin,  Meister,Fall  Vandevere,  and  seven  without 
names.  The  pears  were  the  Reading  and  the  Doy- 
enne Blanc. 

Oct.  14 — From  Samuel  Zeiber,  of  Reading,  the 
Klinger,  Hottingeus  and  Non-such  apples,  neither 
sufficiently  ripe  to  test. 

Oct.  15 — From  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
a  box  containing  the  Catawba,  Isabella  and  Diana 

grapes,  the  latter  much  superior  to  the  Catawba. 
The  Chair  stated  that  it  gave  him  much  satisafac- 

tion  to  announce  t  at  he  had  received  the  first  do- 
nation in  money  ever  presented  to  the  Society,  the 

only  gifts  having  been  a  few  of  relinquished  premiums 

and  books  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  Library.  Whilst 

other  societies  had  been  recipients  of  large  amount.-', 

especially  the   Massachusetts  Society,  which  had  re- 
ceived large  donations  and  legacies,  and  some  of  the 

latter  on  anticipation,  our  association  had  not  been 

so  favored, although  situated  in  a  wealthy  community 

He  hoped  that   this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 

and  that  our  institution  would   be  enabled  to  extend 

its    beneficial   influence.     The  Chair   reported  that  _      _   __ 

Thomas  P.  Cope  presented  fifty  dollars  for  the  use  of  j  FoVthe  best  specimen'in  flower.to  Tnom'as  Robertson, 


the  Society  ;  when,  on  motion. 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  the  donor  for  the  acceptable  gift. 

Objects  Shown. — By  C.  Cope's  gardener,  Croicea 
lati folia  a  new  plant ;  3  Pompone  Chrysanthemums; 
Sacramento,  Surprise  and  la  Miniature,  very  pretty 

Slants;  12  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were 
•uchesse  d'Angouleme,  Passe  Colmar,  Napoleon, Ex- 
cellentissima,  &c.  ;  12  Reine  Claude  Monstreuse  Ba- 
vay,  raised  under  glass  ;  1  basket  of  cut  flowers, 
showing  the  93d  bud  of  the  Victoria  in  the  centre  ;  a 
boquetuf  cone  form, ornamented  with  floweringbranch- 
es  of  the  Aristolochia  Brazilienzis  and  a  basket  of  na- 
tive flowers. 

By  Mrs.  John  B.  vSmith's  gardener,  pears;  var. — 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Belle  de  St.  Martigne,  Doy- 
enne Sieulle,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Bamieu  Van  Mons,  and  Tyson.  Also,  Reinette  de 
Brctagne  apple. 

By  Robert  Kilvington,  a  new  plant,  Microspermum 
Bartnnoides,  from  the  borders  of  Texas,  raised  from 
seed  by  him. 

By  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  of  Burlington,  very  fine 
bunches  of  Hamburg  and  Muscat  grapes. 

By  B.  V,  French,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
bunches  of  the  Diana,  (a  seedling,)  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes. 

By  S.  J.  Dick,  Isabella  grapes. 

By  J.  II.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  specimens  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  apple. 

By  Thomas  P.  James,  pears,  Moull6  Bouche ;  12 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  weighing  18oz.,  lo^oz.,  14J 
oz.,  14ioz.,  12|  oz.,  5  of  which  weighing  nearly  4  J 
lbs  :  St.  Dennis  ;  Brown  and  Yellow  Beurre.  Also, 
plums— Frost  Gage,  October,  &c. 

By  A.  Parker,  Butter  Pears  and  Pots  of  Chrysan- 
themums. 


gardener  to   H.  IngersoU.     Pentas  carnea — For  the 
best  specimen  in  flower,  to  Thomas  Meeban,gardener 
to  C.  Cope.     Veronica — For  the  best  specimen   in   a 
pot,  to  John  Sherwood.  Russelia  juncea — For  the  best 
specimen,  to  John  Sherwood.  Manetia  glabra-Fov  the 
best  specimen  in  a  pot,  to  Peter  Raabe.     Verbenas — 
For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  John  Sherwood;  for 
the  second   best,  to   Peter  Raabe.     Ferns — For  the 
best  display  to   No.  450.     Achimenes — For  the   best 
display  in  flower,  to   Thomas  Robertson,  gardener  to 
II.  IngersoU;  for   the   second  best,  to  William  Hall. 
Cacti — for  the  best  20  named  specimen*,  to  Thomas 
Meehan,   gardner    to   C.   Cope.      Hani;/   Eoeryrecn 
Trees — For  the  best  display,  to  Robert  Buist.     Design 
formed  of  cut  flowers,  etc. — For  the    best,  to   Peter 
Raabe;  for  the  second  best,  to  Joseph  Cook;  for  the 
third  best,  to  Maurice  Finn,  Gardener  to  John  Lam- 
bert; for  the  fourth   best,  to  John  Kinnier.     For  the 
best  formed  of  Mosses   and  Lichens,  to  Robert  Egee. 
Boquet  or  design  suitable  for  the  table — For  the  best, 
Thomas  Meehan;  for  the  second  best,  to  H.  A.  Dreer; 
for  the  third  best,  to   Thomas  Mehan;  for   the   best 
formed  of  indigenous   flowers,  to   the  same;  for  the 
•econd  best,  to  Robert  Kilvington.     Basket  of  cut 
flowers — For  the   best  P.  Mackt-nzio;  for  the  second 
best,  to  Thomas  Meehan;  for  the  third  best  to  Robert 
Kilvington. 

Special  Premiums— To  A.  Dryburgh.  $3  00,  for  a 
design;  to  488,  §2  00,  for  a  design;  to  Robert  Egee, 
$2  00,  for  a  design;  to  David  Furgusscn,  $2  00,  for 
a  design;  to  Wm.  Southword,  SI  00,  for  a  design;  to 
Mrs.  M.  Newkirk,  !?1  00,  for  a  design. 

The  Committee  on  Grapes  report  that  they  have 
awarded  the  following  premiums,  viz  : 

Grapes,  (native,)  for  the  best  named  collection,  to 
Isaac  B,  Baxter;  for  the  second  best,  to  Enoch  Rob- 
erts; for  the  best  six  bunches  Isabella, to  John  Stokes; 
for  the  second  best,  to  L,  Chamberlain;  for  the  best  sis 
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bunches  Catawba,  to  W.  W.  Dorr;  for  the  second  best, 
to  Stacy  Scott;  for  the  best  Elsinborou;!;h,  to  P.  Raabe; 
for  the  second  host,  to  Naomi  Dennis;  for  the  beat  of 
another  variety,  (scedlin^^,)  to  Lloyd  Jones;  for  the 
second  best,  to  John  Slter.  (Forcii^n,)  for  the  best 
named  collection,  to  George  Lazen])y,  f];ardener  to  D. 
S.  Brown;  for  the  second  best,  to  William  Johns;  for 
tho  best  three  bunches  Hamburg,  to  II.  W.  S.  Cleve- 
land, for  the  second  best,  to  John  lliley,  gardener  at 
Insane  Asvlum;  for  the  best  White  Muscat,  to  H.  B. 
Tilden;  for  the  best  Frontignac,  to  II.  B.  Tilden;  for 
the  second  best,  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland;  for  the  best  of 
another  variety,  sweet  water,  to  H.  B.  Tilden;  for  the 
second  best,  the  Frankenthal  to  John  Riley.  The 
Committee  notice  three  bunches  of  great  size,  of  the 
variety  of  White  Syrian,  brought  in  too  late,  but  for 
which  they  award  a  special  premium  of  two  dollars, 
to  A.  J.  Smith,  gardener  of  Eden  Hall. 

The  Committee  on  stone  fruits  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  : 

Peaches — For  the  best  one  bushel,  (Crawford's  late 
Molacofcan,)  toEmmor  Roberts;  for  the  second  best,  to 
I.  T.  Haines;  for  the  third  best,  to  J.  C.  Clark;  for 
the  best  peck,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter;  for  the  second  best 
(seedling  free,)  to  J.  C.  Clark;  for  the  best  one  dozen, 
(Ilarker's  seedling,)  to  C.  N.  Harker;  for  the  second 
best. (\Yard'6  late  free,)  to  Isaac  Webster.  Nectarines; 
for  the  best  one  dozen, (Red  Roman,)  to  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  gardener  to  C.  Cope;  for  the  second  best,  (El- 
ruge,)  to  H.  B.  Tilden.  Plums — for  the  best  two  do- 
zen, (Golden  Drop,)  to  Wm.  Dorris;  for  the  second 
best,  magnum  bonum,  to  Robert  Parham.  Melons — 
for  the  best  three,  to  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to  C. 
Cope;  for  the  socond  best,  to  Stacy  Scott.  Watermel- 
ons— for  the  best  mountain  sweet,to  Pilchard  Pike;  for 
the  second  best,  to  Stacy  Scott;  for  the  second  best  of 
another  variety,  (Spanish,)  to . 

The  Committee  recommend  a  special  premium  of 
$2  00  to  Wm.  Cammack,  of  Washington  city,  for  one 
peck  of  very  superior  Peaches,  (Reeve's  late  yelllow) 
which  arrived  too  late  for  competition. 

The  Committee  for  awarding  premiums  on  Pears 
at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  : 

Pears,  (Native). — For  the  best  collection,  named 
varieties,  to  Thomas  Hancock;  for  the  second  best,  to 
Parsons  &  Co.,  for  the  best  Seckel,  one  peck,  to  Isaac 
Reeves;  for  the  second  best,  to  N.  Zelly;  for  the  best) 
sixsptcimens  of  another  named  variety,  (Chancellor, 
to  Joseph  Greene;  for  the  second  best  (Washington) 
to  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Foreign — For  the  best  collection, 
named  varieties,  to  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  for  the  sec- 
ond best,  to  Elwanger  &  Barry;  for  the  best  Doyen- 
ne Blanc,  one  peck,  to  George  Liggett;  for  the  second 
best,  to  Mrs.  Gum;  for  the  best  half-peck  of  a  differ- 
ent variety,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  to  William  Coffin:  for 
the  second  best,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  to  II.  W.  S. 
Cleveland;  for  the  best  six  specimens  of  another  nam- 
ed variety,  Bartlett,  to  II.  B.  Tilden;  for  the  second 
best,  Flemish  Beauty,  to  Wm.  Coffin, 

Special  Premiums.— Yov  a  dish  of  the  Lodge  to 
Wm.  Jones;  for  one  of  the  Kingsessing  to  Isaac  B. 
Baxter;  for  another,  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
to  Joseph  Ewen,and  one  of  the  St.  Michael  Archangel 
to  II.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 

The  Committee  for  awarding  premiums  on  Ap- 
ples, Figs  and  Quinces,  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  made  the  following  awards,  viz  : 

Apples— Yov  the  best  collection  of  named  varieties, 
to  V.  B.  French,  for  154  varieties;  for  the  second 
best,  to  J.  M.  Kane,  for  48  varieties,  for  the  best 
bushel,  to  Emmor  Roberts,  for  Maiden's  Blush;  for  the 
the  second  best,  to  John  Perkins,  for  Fall  Pippon,for 


Carrots — For 
for  the   second 

Salsify — For 
second  best  to 
three  dozen  to 


the  best  one  peck,  to  N.  Ilolman,  for  Fall  Pippin;  for 
the  second  best,  to  N.  Ilolman,  Maiden's  Blush;  for 
the  best  six  specimens  of  a  named  variety,  to  M.  A. 
Fulton,  f)r  Green's  Choice:  fn-  the  second  best  to  the 
Lancaster  Sweets.  Fiijs — For  the  best  twelve  speci- 
mens to  J.  J.  Sheble;  for  the  second  best  to  William 
Hall.  Qidncxs — For  the  best  half-peck,  to  J.  Eden- 
born;  for  the  second  best,  to  L.  Chamberlain. 

Special  premium t  for  interesting  specimens  of  ap- 
ples exhibited,  of  two  dollars  each,  viz — to  David  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  for  143  varieties :  to  John  Perkins  for  92  va- 
rieties ;  to  George  B.  Deacon,  for  63  varieties  ;  to  Par- 
sons &  Co.,  for  42  varieties  ;  to  A.  Frost  &  Co.  for  42 
varieties. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report  as  follows  : — 
Potatoes — For  the  best  one  bushel  to  Thomas  Yea- 
mans,  farmer  at  the  Insane  Asylum  ;  for  the  second 
best,  to  George  W.  Holme ;  for  the  best  American 
Seedling,  to  John  J.  Jennings ;  for  the  best  Sweet, 
one  bushel,  to  Jesse  Rambo ;  for  the  second  best,  to 
William  Cooke.  Beefs — For  the  best  one  dozen  to 
Anthony  Felten,  Jr. ;  for  the  second  best,  to  James 
Jones,  Gardener  at  Girard  College, 
the  best  one  dozen  to  A.  Felten,  Jr. ; 
best,  a  different  variety,  to  the  same, 
the  best  to  James  Jones;  for  the 
N.  Ilolman.  Onions — For  the  best 
George  D.  Parish  ;  for  the  second  best  to  A.  Felten, 
Jr.  Cabbage, — For  the  best  six  heads  to  William 
Hamill,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Fisher  ;  for  the  second 
bist,  to  Henry  Battger,  gardener  to  C.  Yezin  ;  for  the 
best  red  Dutch  to  William  Hamill,  gardener  to  C.  H. 
Fisher ;  for  the  second  best  to  Thomas  Riley,  garden- 
er to  G.  W.  Carpenter.  Lettuce — For  the  best  six 
heads  to  Anthony  Felt  on,  Jr. ;  the  second  best  to 
Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius.  Celery 
— For  the  best  six  plants  to  James  Jones ;  for  the  sec- 
ond best  to  John  Riley,  gardener  at  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum. E</(/  Plants — For  the  best  six  fruit  to  Thomas. 
Rineck  ;  for  the  second  best  to  Charles  Lutz.  Tomat- 
oes— For  the  best  one  peck  to  William  B'rry,  gar- 
dener to  Alfred  Copa,  for  the  second  best  to  James 
M.  Tago.  Corn — For  the  best  three  dozen  to  II. 
Davis,  gardener  to  S.  Mason ;  for  the  socond  best  to 
A.  Felten,  Jr.  Marrow  Squashes — For  the  best  three 
to  Joseph  G.  Tate  ;  for  the  second  best  to  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland.  Pumpkins— ^'Fnr  the  best  to  William 
Hamill,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Fisher:  for  the  second  best 
to  G.  W.  Holme.  Vegetables — For  the  best  display 
by  a  market  gardener,  to  Anthony  Felten,  Jr. ;  for 
the  second  best  to  Samuel  Cooper  ;  for  the  best  by  a 
private  gardener  to  John  Riley,  gardener  at  the  In- 
sane Asylum ;  for  the  second  best  to  James  Jones, 
gardener  at  (J irard  College  ;  for  the  third  best  to 
'Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius.  Honey 
— For  the  best  display  to  Francis  Parkerson  ;  for  the 
second  best  to  W.  W.  Dorr. 

Special  Premiums — For  display  of  vegetables,  of 
two  dollars,  to  Wm.  Barry,  Gardener  to  A.  Cope.  The 
committee  notice  some  fine  Mexican  pumpkins  and 
squashes. 

By  the  Fruit  Committees,  a  special  premium  of 
the  Silver  Medal,  to  Townsend  Glover,  for  a  display 
of  fine  fruit  models. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Soeiety  to 
the  i-egulation  of  the  Premium  Schedule  that  com- 
petitors shall  furnish  a  list  of  articles  for  which  pre- 
miums are  awarded  to  the  Recording  Secretary, 
which,  if  omitted,  premiums  will  be  withheld.  On 
motion,  ordered.  That  on  this  occasion  the  time  for 
reporting  the  list  be  extended  to  two  weeks. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Rec.  Sec. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  CLASS  No.  1. 
The  Committee  oa  Agricultural  Implements  Class 
No.  1.,  respectfully  report  that  they  have  carefully 
examined  the  several  implements  submitted  for  their 
inspection,  and  award  the  following  premiums  :  :,' 

To  Savory  &  Co.    of  Philadelphia,  for  their  left 
Land  cutter,  double  horse  plow,  No.  40,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $8.     This  plow   is  well    adapted   for  both 
rough  and  smooth  ground.     To  Prouty  &  Barrett,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  their  two  horse  rod  and  cutterplow, 
the  second  premium  of  $5.     This  plow  is  'w^ell  con- 
structed, its  shifting  point  of  the  share  adding  much 
to  its  worth.     To  Hall  &  Spear,  of  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, for  their  one  horse  iron  plow,  No.  2,  second  pre- 
mium of  $3.     To  Prouty  &  Barrett,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  their  ^  ne  horse  plow,  the  fir.-t  premium  of  $5.    To 
Prouty  &  Barrett,  of  Philadelphia,  for  their  double 
Michigan  plow,  a  premium  of  $5.     This  was  the  on- 
ly plow  of  its  kind  exhibited,  and  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  Ag  riculturalists  for  its  good  qualities.     To 
Hall   &  Spear,  of  Alleghany  county,  for  their  fine 
hill-side  iron  plow,  of  admirable  construction,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5.     To  Prouty  &  Barrett,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  their  subsoil  plow,  G  No.  2,    the  first  premium  of 
$5.     C.  B.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  seve- 
ral very  fine  plows  and   other  farming  implements, 
among  the  plows,  a  very  superior  subsoil  one,  highly 
recommended.     It  was  presented  at  a  late  hour,  and 
your  Com. iiittee  can  only  award  to  it  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $3.     T.  Graffius,  of  Alexandria,  Huntingdon 
county,  presented  a  very  fine  plow,  with  a  fine  shift- 
ing point — a  premium  of  $2.     John  Miller,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  a  double  corn  harrow  or  plow — a  very 
useful  article.     To   Savory  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  their  hill-side  plow.  No.  3,  second  premium  of  $2. 
To  Prouty  &  BaiTett,  of  Philadelphia,  for  their  extra 
cultivator — first  pi-emium  of  $4.     To  Savory  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  for  their   improved   cultivator,  No. 
25,    second   premium  of  $2.     To   Savory  &   Co.,  of 
Philad.,  for  their  expanding  harrow.  No.  23,  first  pre- 
mium of  §4.     For  their  improved  expanding  harrow, 
second  premium  of  %2.  To  Daniel  Gordon,  of  York  co., 
for  his  finely  constructed  roller,  and  the  only  one  ex- 
hibited— the  first  premium  of  $5.     Mr.  Gordon  also 
presented  a  most  ingeniously  constructed  pulverizer 
or  harrow,  to  which  he  attached  a  chain  and  roller. 
Your  Committee  deems  this  pulverizer  worthy  of  a 
premium  of  $2.     It  is  original  in  its  construction, 
and  well   adapted  to   the  wants  of  Agriculturists. 
Wm.  Rote,  of  Lancaster  county,  presented  a  patent 
bow-plow,  peculiarly  adapted  to   plowing  out  pota- 
toes, and  many  other  useful  purposes  on  the  farm. 
Wm.  Dinger,  of  York,  Pa.,  presented  a  fine  subsoil 
plow  and  cultivator.     Hall  &  Spear,  of  Alleghany, 
several  very  fine  iron  plows,  simple  in  construction, 
and  well  calculated  to  do  good  work — first  premium 
of  $8.     Samuel  AVithrow,  of  Adams  county,  present- 
ed  a   self-sharpening  plow  of  good   quality.     John 
Kennard,  of  Lancaster  county,  presented  a  fine  self- 
sharpening  plow.  Prouty  &  Barrett,  of  Philadelphia, 
presented  several  very  superior  plows,    of  difiFerent 
construction.  Messrs.  Samuel  Plank  and  Jacob  Bow- 
man, of  Cumberland  county,  presented  several  very 
fine   coulter  and  cutter   sod  plows,  strong  and  well 
made.     David  Wolf,  of  Lebanon  county,  presented  a 
corn  plow  model,  and  your  committee  regret  that  the 
plow  was  not  on  the  ground,  as  it  would  have  been 
justly  entitled  to  a  premium.     Savory  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, presented  several  very  fine  self-sharpening 
and  improved  plows,  of  different  models.    William 


Sterrett,  of  Juniata  county,  presented  two  farrow 
ploughs,  for  plowing  in  grain.  Alfred  Blaker,  of 
Bucks  county,  presented  a  very  fine  bar  shear  plow. 
Shankland,  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  presented  a 
fine  iron  plow,  a  good  article  with  setting  cleves — 
second  premium  of  $5.  Wm.  L.  Craighead  of  Cum- 
berland county,  presented  two  plows  well  calculated 
for  fallow  ground.  Jesse  Pawling,  of  Montgomery 
county,  presented  two  very  fine  plows.  Your  com- 
mittee regret  that  they  saw  no  person  to  represent 
the  plows,  as  one  of  Mr.  Rawlin<i;s'  plows  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  last  State  Exhibition  plowing 
match. 

Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their 
regret  that  so  few  harrows,  cultivators  and  rollers 
were  exhibited.  Avhen  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  honorable  competition,  and  beg  leave  to 
express  their  hope  that  at  our  next  annual  exhibition 
a  much  larger  display  will  be  made. 

Your  committee  also  feel  that  the  exertion  and  en- 
ergy displayed  by  our  many  mechanics  to  further 
the,  interests  of  Agriculturists  in  his  many  arduous 
duties,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Thomas  P.  Knox,  | 

Samuel  Heilman,  V  Committee. 

Abner  Rutherford.         ] 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  CLASS  No.  2. 
The  judges  of  Agricultural  Implements  in  class  No. 
2,  have  examined  with  much  care  the  various  arti- 
cles included  in  this  class,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  awards : 

For  the  best  di'illing  machine  for  grain  and  grass, 
to  S.  &  M.  Pennock,  of  Chester  county,  for  their  drill 
No.  19,  $10.  For  the  second  best  drilling  machine, 
to  Marshall  &  Hunt,  of  Cecil  county,  Md.,  for  their 
drill  No.  36,  §5.  For  the  best  corn  planter,  to  Sam- 
uel Witherow,  of  Adams  county,  for  machine  No.  17, 
a  drill  with  a  plow  and  grain  shoe,  $4.  For  best 
nvjwing  and  reaping  machine,  to  Abner  Thompson, 
of  Miflin  county,  for  MeCormic's  Reaper,  No.  39,  $10. 
For  second  best,  to  Henry  SuUenberger,  of  Dauphin 
county,  for  Manny's  Reaper,  $5.  For  best  horse- 
rake,  to  AYilliam  Johnson,  of  Chester  county,  for  Pen- 
nock's  revolving  rake.  No.  16,  $4.  For  best  ox  yoke, 
to  Prouty  &  Barrett,  of  Philadelphia,  for  yoke  No.  24, 
S2.  For  best  grain  cradle,  to  Henry  AYolie,  of  York 
countJ^  for  his  cradle  No.  2,  $2.  For  best  farm  wag- 
oa,  to  Thomas  Caster,  of  Philadelphia,  for  dumping 
wagon  No.  37,  §8.  For  best  ox  cart,  to  Israel  Lam- 
borne,  of  Chester  county,  $8.  Some  embarrassment 
was  experienced  in  deciding  upon  the  awards  for  the 
drilling  and  planting  machines,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  number  exhibited,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  possessed  nearly  equal  claims,  so  that 
nothing  short  of  continued  use  could  settle  their  re- 
spective merits  decisively. 

For  the  best  horse  cart,  to  William  Gerrecht,  of 
Lancaster  for  cart  No.  18,  $6.  For  best  cart  gears, 
to  William  Gerrecht,  of  Lancaster,  for  cart  gears  No. 
22,  made  by  Schaffer  &  Son,  .$4. 

J.  C.  Cresson,  "1 

Nath.  Ellmaker, 

Adam  Hurst,  , 

Wm.  McCau.v.  J 


y  Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  CLASS,  No.  3. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  class  No.  3,  on 
Agricultural  Implements,  make  the  following  report : 

llenry  Young,  of  Wyoming  county,  one  railroad 
horse  power — a  diploma.  Martin  H.  Cornell,  of  Bucks 
county,  horse  power  and  threshing  machine — a  di- 
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ploma.     0.  C.  M.  Cains,  of  Lancaster  city,  one  straw 
cutter,  patent — a  diploma.     Jacob  Killinger,  of  Lan- 
caster city,  one  corn  sheller  and  cob  separator,  by 
hand  or  horse  power — a  diploma.     Jacob  Killinger, 
of  Lancaster  city,  one  sweep  horse  power,  single,  bev- 
el  wheel,    premium,   $5.      Diifenbach   &   Keneogy, 
Lancaster  county,  one  sweep  four  horse  power — a  di- 
ploma.   John  K.  Landis,  of  Lancaster  county,  one 
hand  straw  cutter — a   diploma.     William  Kirkpat- 
rick,  of  Lancaster  city,  one  sweep  horse  power,  Bur- 
rell,  patent,  premium,  $5.     F.  W.  Zeidler,   of  North- 
urab'd  CO.,  one  clover  huller  and  cleaner — a  diploma. 
William   Brackbill,  of  Juniatta  county,  one   clover 
hulling  and  cleaning  machine — a  diploma.     Also  one 
patent  chopping  mill — a  diploma.     A.  J.  Howell,  of 
Juniatta  county,  one  patent  clover  hulling  and  clean- 
ing machine — a  diploma.     Samuel  M.  Brua,  Lancas- 
ter county,  one  patent  straw  cutter — a  diploma.  Mills 
Fry  &  Co.,  of  Bucks   county,  one  clo\er  huller  and 
cleaner — a  diploma.     Beecher,  Harnish  &  Beecher, 
Lancaster  county,  one  clover  huller  and  cleaner.    A. 
B.    Crawford's    patent   do.,  premium,  $10.     Gilbert 
iUttenhouse,  Montgomery  county,  one  railroad  horse 
power  and  thresher,  second  premium,  $5.     Also,  one 
liorse   power  corn  stalk  cutter — a   diploma.     Israel 
Lamborne,  of  Chester  county,    one  vibrating  straw 
cutter  and  grinder — a  diploma.     Prouty  &  Barrett, 
i)t  Philadelphia,  one  large  double  corn  sheller,  sepa- 
rator and  cleaner,  horse  power,  a  premium  of  $4.  Al- 
so, one  corn  sheller,  cob  crusher  and  grinder,  by  hand 
or  horse  power,  a  premium  of  $5.  Samuel  B.  Ilaines, 
of  Lancaster  city,  one  sweep  horse  power,  single  bev- 
el wheel,  a   premium  of  |5.     Also  a   model  sweep 
horse  power — a  diploma.     M.  H.  Steever,  of  Dauphin 
county,  one  two  horse  railroad  power  and  thresher, 
— a  diploma.     Edwin  Clarke,  of  Lancaster  city,  one 
meat   and  root  cutter,  a  premium  of  |5.     Savorv  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  one  vegetable  cutter,  a  premi- 
um of  $5.     Also  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  merit  for 
the  variety  of  articles  they  exhibited.     Alfred   Bla- 
ivcr,  of   Bucks  county,  one  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  a 
premium  of  $4.     E.  T.  Taylor,  Thomas  &  Co.,  New 
York  city,  an  excelsior  straw  cutter — a  diploma.  Isai- 
3.1i  Aldrick,   of  Philadelphia,  three   hay,  straw   and 
earn  stalk  cutters,  alike   in  construction  and  opera- 
tion— a  diploma.     Anthony  Sandy,  of  Juniatta  coun- 
ty, clover   huller  and  cleaner — a   diploma.     Phillip 
(>.  Reading,  Fredoricktown,  N.    J.,  one  horse  power 
corn   sheller — a  diploma.     Henry  Byler,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  six  or  eight  horse  power  thresher  and  separa- 
tor, a  premium  of  '$&  and  a  diploma.     Paschall  Mor- 
ris, of  West  Chester,  Chester  county,  Webb's  patent 
straw  and  hay  cutter — a  diploma.     S.  G.  McFarland, 
of  Perry  county,  corn  planter — a  diploma.     Samuel 
H.  Kohr,  of  Lancaster  county,  a  meat  cutter — a  di- 
ploma.    Jos.   Fawks,  of  Lancaster   county,    an  im- 
? roved  seed  planter — a  diploma.     F.  Richardson,  of 
'hiladelphia,  one  hay,  straw  and  corn  stalk  cutter, 
a  premium  of  $2.      Alexander   Major,  of  Chester 
county,  one  railroad  horse  power  and  thresher,  apre- 
mium  of  .$10.     William   Dripps,  of  Chester  county, 
one  grinding  machine,   eccentric   universal  mill,  a 
premium  of  $4. 

Your  committee  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  Agricultural  Implements  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  exhibition,  and  your  committee  endeavored 
to  discharge  their  laborious  duties  with  impartiality 
and  careful  examination. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  CLASS  No.  4. 
The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements,  class 
No.  4,  after  carefully  attending  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  submit  the  following,  viz  ; 

To  William  Dingee,  York  county,  for  best  portable 
Hay  Press,  §20.  The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited 
a  horse  power  hay  fork,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
article  of  great  utility,  and  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend its  use.  Joseph  Bruederly  exhibited  two  shak- 
ing forks,  for  which  we  award  a  discretionary  premi- 
um of  $2.  There  were  a  variety  of  hay  and  manure 
forks  exhibited,  all  of  which  were  neatly  and  skil- 
fully made,  but,  as  the  Committee  consdering 
"Morse's"  manufacture  superior,  from  the  tests  the 
exhibitors  submitted  them  to,  and  their  judgments, 
they  award  a  premium  of  $2.  Simmons'  hay-rake, 
the  only  one  that  came  under  our  notice,  we  award 
a  premium  of  $2.  A  variety  of  churns  came  under 
our  notice,  and  not  being  able  to  give  them  the  prop- 
er test  as  to  their  merits,  we  could  but  judge  by  ap- 
pearance and  the  principle,  and  in  doing  so,  while 
others  present  advantages  over  our  ordinary  churns, 
we  yet  are  of  the  opinion  that  Savory  &  Co's.  Ther- 
meter  Churn  is  the  best,  and  award  a  premium  of 
$4.  The  variety  of  fanning-mills  was  very  large  and 
excellent,  it  being  an  important  item  of  machinery 
to  the  farmer,  (to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat) 
we  gave  it  a  thorough  examination,  and  while  sim- 
plicity in  construction,  changing,  &c.,  are  worthy  of 
notice,  in  a  fan  that  does  the  work  well,  we  regard 
that  exhibited  by  John  Bamborough  as  best,  and 
award  a  preminm  of  $5.  We  award  a  second  pre- 
mium to  H.  &  A.  Stonei",  for  fanning-mill.  of  $4.  A 
premium,  to  Samuel  Cochran,  for  third  best  fanning- 
mill,  of  $3. 

To  Edwin  Clarke — a  diploma. 
"  Montgomery  &  Bro. — a  diploma. 
"  Prouty  &  Barrett — a  diploma. 
"  Mart  in  Shreiner,  Cumberland  co.,-a  diploma. 
"  Jesse  Roberts,  Montgomery  co., — a  diploma. 
"  Samuel  Sheble,  Philadelphia — a  diploma  for 
manure  forks. 

We  further  award  a  premium  of  $20  to  Prouty  & 
Barrett  for  the  largest  collection  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements. 

A  premium  of  $10,  to  Savory  &  Co.,  for  the  second 
largest  collection  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
Jacob  M.  Frantz, 
John  II.  Bear, 
Daniel  Herr, 
j.  b.  eshleman, 
J.  L.  Lefevre, 


Committee. 


David  Cockley, 
John  S.  Isete, 
James  Miles, 
J.  Franklin  Regart,  ^ 


-  Committee. 


STALLIONS  AND  BROOD    MARES. 

The  Committee  on  stallions  and  brood  mares,  very 
respectfully  report,  that  they  have  carefully  exam 
ined  the  stock  presented  for  their  inspection,  and  are 
pleased  to  state  that  a  large  number  of  very  superior 
horses  came  under  their  notice,  indicating  a  decided 
improvement  since  the  last  annual  exhibition,  and  a 
laudable  rivalry  amongst  those  engaged  in  rearing 
this  valuable  stock.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  stallion 
for  heavy  draught  was  the  "Fire  King,"  of  the  Ches- 
ter Lion  stock,  owned  by  William  C.  Patterson,  of 
Alexandria,  Huntingdon  county.  Entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  second  best  stallion  for  heavy  draught  was  the 
four  vear  old  horse,  "Bell  Founder,"  owned  by  Mr. 
Thomes  Moderwell,  of  Lancaster  county.  Entitled 
to  a  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

The  black  stallion  owned  by  Mr.  J.Allen,  of  Cum- 
berland county ;  the  grey  stallion  of  Mr.  W.  Trego  ; 
the  iron  grey  stallion,  "Duke  of  Normandy,"  of  Mr. 
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Hollinan's,  an  imported  horse  ;  the  grey  stallion  of 
same  breed,  owned  by  Messrs.  Styer  &  Weaver,  and 
a  number  of  others,  are  very  superior  draught  horses. 
The  two  Norman  horses  we  deem  entitled  each,  to  a 
premium  of  eight  dollars,  being  thorough  bred  and 
possessing  unusual  muscular  strength. 

The  best  stallion  for  quick  draught  was  the  "Eng- 
lish Clifton,"  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Reed,  of  Dauphin 
county,  entitled  to  a  premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  second  best  stallion  for  quick  draught  was  the 
dun  stallion,  "Golden  Eclipse,"  owned  by  Mr.  Amos 
Young,  of  Bucks  county,  entitled  to  a  premium  of 
ten  dollars. 

The  best  stallion  for  the  saddle,  "Tom  Morgan," 
by  an  imported  horse  owned  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of 
Philadelphia,  entitled  to  a  premium  of  fifteen  dollars. 

The  second  best  stallion  for  the  saddle,  "Black 
Clifton,"  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Huston,  of  Cumber- 
land county,  entitled  to  a  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

The  grey  stallion  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Lewis  of  Phil- 
adelphia county. 

The  bay  stallion,  owned  by  John  Stout,  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  bay  stallion  owned  by  Messrs.  Bear  & 
Maginnis,  of  Lancaster  county;  the  well-bred  horse 
"Sir  Charles,"  owned  by  Lucian  Wilson,  of  Juniata. 
The  sorrel  horse  "  Sir  Henry,  "  owned  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  a  number  of  other  well-bred  horses  of 
the  same  class  were  presented,  and  were  considered 
as  all  very  superior. 

The  best  stallion  colt,  between  two  and  four  years 
old,  is  the  deep  bay  of  the  "Lion"  breed,  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Mylan,  of  Lancaster  county,  entitled  to  a 
preminm  of  ten  dollars. 

The  second  best  stallion  colt,  between  two  and 
four  years  old,  is  the  dark  bay  by  "Golden  Farmer," 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hoover,  of  Lancaster  county,  en- 
titled to  a  premium  of  six  dollars. 

The  best  horse  colt,  between  one  and  two  years 
old,  "Cobham,"  owned  by  Mr.  Peter  Brugh,  of  Fi-ank- 
lin  county,  entitled  to  a  premium  of  six  dollars. 

The  second  best  horse  colt,  "Wild  Mettle,"  owned 
by  Mr.  E.  Trout,  of  Bedford  county,  entitled  to  apre- 
mium  of  four  dollars. 

The  numljer  of  brood  mares  was  limited,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  many  superior  to  those 
exhibited  owned  by  members  of  the  society  were  not 
present.  In  our  judgment,  none  of  the  first  class 
were  offered.  The  best  broodmare  for" heavy  draught 
is  the  brown  mare  of  Mr.  Jacob  Rohrer,  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  to  which  the  Committee  award  the  pre- 
mium of  ten  dollars. 

The  second  best,  the  bay  mare  of  Mr.  David  Styer, 
of  Lancaster  county,  a  premium  of  six  dollars. 

No  superior  mares  for  quick  draught  were  exhibit- 
ed. The  best  was  a  roan  mare,  owned  by  Mr.  G. 
Withers,  of  Lebanon  county,  to  which  a  premium  of 
six  dollars  was  awarded. 

Tne  best  Filly  mare  colt,  between  two  and  five  years 
old,  is  the  dark  brown  Filly  of  Mr.  A.  Lauglilin,  of 
Cumberland  county,  a  premium  of  eight  dollars 
OT'arded. 

The  second  best  is  the  iron  grey  Filly,  "Wild  Met- 
tle," owned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beuhler,  of  Bedford  coun- 
ty ;  a  premium  of  five  dollars  awarded. 

Some  fine  horses,  amongst  them  the  Ijlack  stallion 
of  Mr.  Quinett,  of  Pittsburg,  arrived  too  late  to  be 
registered  under  the  regulations. 

The  stallions  of  heavy  draught  presented  were  nu- 
merous, many  of  them  approaching  the  first  class. 
A  large  number  for  quick  draught,  saddle  and  light 
harness  were  exhibited,  many  of  them,  also,  approach- 
ing the  first  class.     So  as  to  render  it  extremely  dif- 


ficult  to  determine  to  which   premiums    should   be 
awarded. 

A.    P.    WlLSO.V, 

Jonas  Bowman, 
Wm.  Colder,  Jr., 
A.  E,  Rapp,  ) 

Geo.  McCuLLocGii,       j 


r  Committee, 


QUICK  DRAUGHT  AND  SADDLE  HORSES. 

The  Committeeon  Quick  Draught  and  Saddle  Hors- 
es, respectfully  report,  that  Wm.  Griffith,  of  Dauphin, 
and  Samuel  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  being  absent, 
■John  A.  Beaumont,  of  Bucks,  was  appointed  Chair- 
man, and  that  the  places  of  the  absentees  was  sup- 
plied by  the  appointment  of  Christian  Kenongy,  of 
Lancaster  county,  and  John  P.  Jenkins,  of  Philadel- 
phia county.  Thus  constituted,  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  the  performencc  of  the  duties  assigned 
them. 

The  exhibition  of  pairs  of  Carriage  Horses,  was 
not  as  large  as  the  occasion  would  seem  to  have  re- 
quired, as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  from 
the  marked  competition  in  horses  under  other  classi- 
fications. 

Col.  S.  C.  Stambaugh,  of  Lancaster,  exhibited  a 
very  superior  pair  of  Carriage  Horses,  on  the  2 1st 
inst.,  but  not  having  had  them  regularly  entered,  they 
were  not  for  that  reason  alone  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  awarding  of  Premiums. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Carriage  Horses,  the  Commit- 
tee awarded  to  Jonathan  S.  Beekley,  of  Lebanon  co., 
the  Premium  of  SIO. 

For  the  second  best  pair  of  Carriage  Horses,  the 
Committee  award  to  Wm.  L.  Smith,  of  Allegheny 
county,  the  premium  of  $6. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  of  Lebanon  count}-,  also  ex- 
hibited a  pair  of  fine  Carriage  Horses. 

Quite  a  number  of  superior  Geldings  for  quick- 
draught  and  saddle,  were  exhibited  single,  and  al- 
though in  the  printed  schedule  of  preiiiums,  no  pro- 
vision would  seem  to  have  been  made  for  this  class, 
the  Committee  call  the  omission  to  the  attention  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  most  rjspectfully  re- 
commend a  premium  of  SIO  for  the  1)est  quick  draught 
Horse,  (  )  to  John  B.   Edwards,  of  Lan- 

caster county,  and  a  premium  of  six  dollars  for  the 
second  best  quick  draught  and  saddle  Horse,  to  Ben- 
jamin Hershey,  of  Lancaster  county. 

The  Committee  also  took  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
fact  that  J.  11.  Strickler,  of  Lancaster  county,  ex- 
hibited two  superior  quick  draught  and  saddle  hors- 
es, and  that  Cyrus  S.  Ilaldeman,  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, exhibited  a  very  fine  and  perfectly  trained  family 
horse  for  single  harness. 

F.  S.  Bletz,  of  Lancaster  county,  also  exliibitsd  a 
very  superior  saddle  and  quick  drauglit  horse. 

The  Committee  also  report  that  a  number  of  gel- 
dings between  two  and  four  years  old,  were  exhibited, 
and  as  they  too  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  class  last  mentioned,  th^  coramittec  re- 
spectfully recommend  a  premium  of  SIO  for  the  best 
colt  gelding  to  Samue.  Huuston,  of  Cumberland  co. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  also  to  remark,  that  Jas. 
Lee,  of  Cumberland  county,  exhibited  a  very  fine 
three  year  old  gelding,  and  Richard  Andorson,  of 
Cumberland  coanty,  a  three  year  old  Filley. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  A.  BEAUMONT, 
MARK  CONNELL.  Jr., 
H.  N.  McCALLISTER, 
CHRISTIAN  KENEAGY, 
JOHN  P.  JENKINS, 

Commiffce. 
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HORSES,  HEAVY    DRAUGHT    MULES   AND 
TEAMS. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cultural Society.  i         u.  tit  i 

The  Committee  on  Horses,  heavy  draught  Mules 
and  Teams,  make  the  following  report,  to  wit:  That 
tbey  have  awarded  to  John  Benson,  for  the  best  pair 
of  Mules,  a  premium  of  $8.  To  David  Mast,  lor  the 
best  Jack,  a  premium  of  $8.  ,      o     • 

The  Committee  regret  very  much  that  the  Society 
have  not  directed  premiums  to  be  allowed  for  the 
best  and  second  best  draught  Horses,  and  presume  it 
must  have  been  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  arranged  the  list  of  Premiums.  Wo,  as  a 
Committee  on  that  important  branch  of  Agricultu- 
ral interests,  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a 
premium  of  $8  be  paid  to  Henry  Baumgardner  for 
the  best  draught  Horse.  And,  also  to  Samuel  Ruby, 
of  York  county,  for  the  second  best  a  premium  of  $5. 

Your  Committee  regret  exceedingly  that  the  compe- 
tition in  the  exhibition  of  draught  Horses,  Mules  and 
Teams,  has  been  so  extremely  limited,  and  would  re- 
commend to  the  Society,  at  its  next  annual  exhibition, 
to  offer  premiums  that  would  be  some  inducement  to 
the  owners  of  the  kind  of  Stock  to  exhibit  the  same. 
Wo  would,  therefore  respectfully  recommend  thatthe 
following  premiums  be  offered  for  the  next  exhibition: 
For  the  best  team  of  five  Horses,  $15.  For  the  sec- 
ond best  ditto,  ditto,  $10.  For  the  third  best  ditto, 
ditto,  $5.  For  the  best  team  of  six  Mules,  $15.  For 
the  second  best  ditto,  ditto,  $10.  For  the  third  best 
ditto,  ditto,  $5  For  the  best  pair  of  Plough  and 
Farm  Horses,  $10.  For  the  second  best  ditto,  ditto, 
$5.  For  the  best  Cart  and  Dray  Horse,  $8.  For  the 
second  best  ditto,  ditto,  $5. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 
James  Irwin,  ] 

C.  H.  Sheaff,  1 

Charles  E.  Hiester,     ]■  Committee. 
Charles  L.  Wampolk, 
David  Coble. 

Lancaster.  Oct.  21, 1852. 

CATTLE  TWO  YEARS  OLD,  AND  UPWARDS. 

The  Committee  on  cattle  two  years  old,  and  up- 
wards, would  respectfully  report  that  they  have  at- 
tended to  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  in  coming  to 
their  decision,  have  given  such  time  and  attention  in 
their  examination,  as  its  importance  demanded. 

Your  committee  were  very  much  gratified  to  find 
so  large  a  number  of  fine  cattle  on  the  ground  for 
exhibition,  but  should  have  been  pleased  to  find  a 
more  general  competition  in  some  of  the  breeds  of 
cattle.  Your  committee  feel  the  importance  and 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  publication  of  a  herd  book  for  the  State, 
similiar  to  "Coate's"  English  herd  book,  in  whieh  to 
enter  the  names  of  stock  breeders,  their  stock  pedi- 
gree, &c.,  as  well  aa  their  issue  from  year  to  year. 
Such  a  record  would  be  invaluable  to  breeders,  fur- 
nishing a  safe  and  easy  source  hereafter,  of  tracing 
the  pedigree  of  cattle  brought  for  exhibition.  It 
would  also  furnish  purchasers  of  stock  important  in- 
formation. Six  three  year  old  Durham  steers  were 
exhibited  by  Isaac  Landis,  of  Lancaster  county,  fine 
animals.  No  premiums  being  fixed  to  such  stock, 
they  are  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Executive  committee — premium  awarded,  $8. 
We  would  also  recommend  the  fine  herd  of  cattle  of 
various  breeds  exhibited  by  General  George  Cadwal- 
ader,  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  committee — 

{)remium  awarded,  $15.     Your  committee  congratu- 
ate  the  society  upon  the  great  Buccese  which  has  so 


fjir  attended  this  noble  enterprise.  The  present  large 
and  respectable  display  of  stock  and  other  useful  ar- 
ticles in  husbandry,  speaks  well  for  the  future,  and 
we  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agi'icultural  Society  will  rival,  at  least,  any 
other  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Union  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded  : 

Durham  Stock. — James  Gowen,  of  Philadelphia 
county,  first  premium,  best  bull,  "Rockland,"  $15. 
Charles  Kelly,  second  best  bull,  "Billy  Bluff,"  $10. 
Henry  Benedum,  Berks  county,  best  cow,  $12.  Sam- 
uel Cooper,  Philadelphia  county,  second  best  cow, 
$7.  Hugh  Mclntire,  Lancaster  county,  best  heiffer,  $8. 

Devonshire. — Richard  Pim,  Chester  county,  best 
bull,  $12.  John  McGovern,  Lancaster  county,  sec- 
ond best  bull,  $8.  Richard  Pim,  Chester  county, 
best  cow,  $10.  Neal  Lagan,  Lancaster  city,  second 
best  cow,  $7. 

Ayrshire. — A.  R.  Mcllvaine,  Chester  county,  best 
bull,  "Lamokin;"  $12. 

Alderney. — Henry  Twaddle,  Philadelphia 
ty,  best  bull, 

Henry  Twaddle,  Philad.  co.,  2nd  best  bull, 
"         "  best  cow, 

((  (1  (<  <<     '^nd     "         " 

best  heiffer, 

Natives  or  Grades. — John  Clarke,  best  cow,  $10. 
Richard  Pim,   second  best  cow,   $7.     David   Mast, 
Lancaster  county,  best  heiffer,  $6.     Frederick  Keller, 
Lancaster  county,  best  bull,  $10. 
Wm.  Heiser, 
Paschall  Worth, 
A.  Hershberger, 
Martin  Newcomer 


coun- 

$12 

8 

10 

7 

8 
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CATTLE  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

The  Committee  on  Cattle  under  two  years  old  re- 
spectfully report:  They  award  to  James  Gowen,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia  county,  for  his  exceedingly  fine,  short 
horned  Durham  Bull,  "Leopard,"  the  first  premium 
of  $8.  To  Richard  Cartwright,  of  Philadalphia  coun- 
ty, for  the  second  best  Durham  Bull,  $5.  To  James 
Gowen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  county  for  his  Durham 
Heiffer,  "Dairy  Maid,"  eighteen  months  old,  the  first 
premium  of  $b.  To  Hugh  Mclntyre,  of  Lancaster 
county,  for  second  best  Hieffer,  under  two  years,  the 
premium  of  $4.  To  Isaac  Landis,  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty for  best  Bull  Calf,  over  four  months  old,  the  first 
premium  of  $5.  To  Geo.  Cadwalader,  Philadelphia 
county,  for  his  Bull  Calf,  "Bravo,"  over  four  months 
old,  the  premium  of  $3.  To  George  Cadwalader  of 
Philadelphia  county,  for  his  Heifer  Calf,  "Blossom," 
over  four  months  old,  the  first  premiun  of  $2,  and  for 
his  Heifer  Calf,  "Myra,"  over  four  months  old,  the 
premium  of  $2. 

NATIVES  OR  GRADES. 
To  David  Mast,  Lancaster  county,  for  his  na- 
tive Bull,  twelve  months  old,  the  first  premium  of 
$5.  To  John  Musslem an,  Lancaster  county,  for  his 
native  Bull,  eighteen  months  old,  the  second  premium 
of  $3.  To  W.  L.  Craighead,  Cumberland  county, 
for  his  best  Heiffer,  over  one  year,  the  first  premium 
of  $5.  To  James  Long,  Lancaster  county,  for  his 
native  Calf,  over  four  months  old,  the  first  premium 
of  $4.  To  George  Hauck,  Lancaster  county,  for  his 
twin  Heifers,  ten  months  old,  the  discretionary  prem- 
ium of  $5.  To  Henry  Benneaum,  of  Berks  county, 
for  his  iSull  Calf,  of  over  four  months,  A.  Boyd,  of 
Lancaster,  owner,  the  premium  of  $3.  To  Samuel 
Feather,  Lancaster  county,  for  eeood  best  Calf,  the 
premium  of  $2. 

Holsteins. — To  Jacob  Roher,  Lancaster   county, 
for  his  Bull  under  two  years,  the  first  premium  of  $6. 
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To   Joseph  G.  Taylor,  Chester  county,  for  his    best 
Heifer,  one   year  old,  the  first  premium  of  $G. 

Devons. — To  Jacob  Rohrer,  Lancaster  county,  for 
Devon  Bull,  under  one  year,  the  first  premium  of  !?6. 
To  Robert  McAllister,  Juniatta,  county,  for  best  Bull 
Calf,  over  four  months  old,  the  first  premium  of  i?-l. 
To  Isaac  Brubaker,  of  Now  Holland,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, for  his  Bull,  six  months  old,  the  premium  of  !52. 
To  Jacob  Rohrer,  Lancaster  county,  for  best  Devon 
Heifer  calf,  between  one  and  two  years  old,  first 
premium  $5.  To  Jacob  Rohrer,  for  second  best,  §3. 
To  Jacob  Rohrer  for  best  Heifer  calf,  over  four  months 
old,  $4. 

Aldernevs. — To  Henry  Twaddell,  Philadelphia 
county,  for  the  best  Alderney  Heifer,  under  two 
years  old,  the  first  premium,  $6.  To  Henry  Twaddell 
for  Heifer  one  year  old,  §4.  To  Henry  Twaddell 
for  Heifer  four  months  old,  §4.  To  Aaron  Clement, 
Philadelphia  county,  for  the  best  Alderney  Bull,  un- 
der two  years  old,  the  first  premium  of  $8. 

Ayrshire. — To  George  Cadwalader,  Philadelphia 
county,  for  his  exceedingly  beautiful  Ayrshire  Heif- 
er Calf,  "Red  Lady,"  under  one  year,  the  first  prem- 
ium of  $4.  The  Committee  also  award  discretionary 
premiums  to  the  following:  To  H.  Moore,  Lancaster 
county,  for  his  very  handsome  Heifer  Twins,  thir- 
teen months  old,  native  stock,  the  premium  of  ?8. 
To  Christain  Eby,  Lancaster  county,  for  his  Twin 
Calves,  native  stock,  the  premium  of  $5.  To  Henry 
Brackbill,  Lancaster  county,  for  his  native  Twin 
Calves,  (Bulls,)  eleven  months  old,  the  premium  of 
$5. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Contributors  for  their  zeal  in 
furnishing  stock,  at  much   expense  and   trouble,  and 
without  any  desire  to  diminish  the  honor  due  to   all 
Contributors,  the   Committee   cannot  conclude   this 
hasty  report  without  special   reference  to   the   excee- 
dingly fine  Stock  of  Cattle,  furnished  by  Gen.  George 
Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia  county.      Thirty  head 
of  Cattle  of  different  grades   were  on   exhibition  by 
this  gentleman,  and  his  example   is  now  referred  to 
for   imitation  by  future  contributors  of  fine   stock. 
The  Committee  regrets  that  farmers  in  the    immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  Exhibition  grounds   submitted   so 
small  an  amount  of  Stock.      They  trust  this  will  not 
be  found  a  cause  of  complaint  at  future  Exhibitions. 
Robert  Bryson, 
Abm.  Kauffman, 
Wm.  Stavely, 
John  Kenedy, 


Committee. 


CATTLE,  NATIVES  OR    GRADES,   WORKING 
OXEN  AND  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  working  oxen,  grades  and  fat 
cattle  respectively  report.  That  they  were  much  dis- 
appointed by  the  very  small  number  of  animals  un- 
der this  class,  submitted  to  their  inspection.  The 
exhibition  being  in  a  county  widely  known  for  its 
agricultural  resources,  it  was  expected  that  herethere 
would  have  been  a  large  representation  of  at  least  our 
native  and  grade  stock.  A  few  only  were  brought  to 
the  ground,  attributable,  no  doubt,  more  to  tlie  fear 
often  entertained  by  farmers,  of  their  stock  not  being 
successful  competitor?,  which  deters  them  more  from 
bringing  them  out,  than  to  any  actual  deficiency  in 
the  aninials  themselves.  The  c;)mmittee  would  ob- 
serve that  the  comparison  of  stock,  attainable  only  at 
these  exhibitions,  and  the  interchange  of  views  as  to 
their  several  points  of  value  for  feeding,  for  work,  or 
for  the  pail,  the  different  modes  of  roaring  man- 
agement, &c.,  are  objects  ivhich  it  is  the  very  de- 
sign of  the  State  Society  to  promote  in  their  schedule 
of  premiums,  and  they  would  encourage  the  farmers, 


especially  in  districts  adjoining  t'le  location  of  the 
show  grounds,  at  least  for  their  own  benefit,  to  send 
on  their  stock. 

Tlioy  award  the  first  premium  for  the  best  pair  of 
working  oxen  to  Ckri.'stian  B.  Herr,  of  Lancaster  co., 
for  a  large  pair  of  fine  animals,  of  active  step  and 
superior  working  qualities,  and  remarkable  for  being 
under  perfect  command,  working  on  either  side  with 
equal  facility.  Their  weight,  4530,  S15.  They  award 
the  second  premium  to  James  Gowcn,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
detphia  count;/,  for  a  beautiful  pair  of  cattle,  full  bred 
Devons,  showing  evidence  of  ability  for  active  work, 
combined  with  great  endurance.  For  working;  cat- 
tie,  probably,  the  Devons  are  unsurpassed.  -SIO.  Thoy 
award  the  third  premium  to  C.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ju- 
niatta CO.,  for  a  yoke  of  Devons  three  years  old,  well 
broken  and  of  even  speed,  $7.  For  the  best  fet  ox''/i  they 
award  the  first  premium  to  Bichard  Pirn  of  Chester 
county,  for  a  pair  of  pure  Devons  weighing  3844  lbs. 
They  were  of  fine  form,  combining  fineness  of  bone, 
with  great  disposition  to  fatten.  $15.00. 

There  was  but  one  fat  steer  exhibited  by  Daniel 
Leamon,  of  Lancaster  county,  four  years  old  and  for 
which  they  recommend  a  complimentary  premium  of 

;j;5. 

Paschai-l  Morris, 
Daniel  L.indis, 
David  Killinger, 
David  Bender, 
David   Styers, 
John  Benson. 


Committee. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep,  appointed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Society,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  attended  to  that  duty.  The  subject  sub- 
mitted to  them  has  been  distributed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 


1st.  Fine  Wool. — Your  Committee   regret  to 


say 
the 


that  there  is  not  a  Merino  or  Saxon   Merino  on 
ground. 

2d.  CoTswoLD,  (improperly  called  Long  Wool.) 
For  the  best  Buck  they  award  to  Benjamin  Hood,  of 
Chester  county,  a  premium  of  ?G.  For  the  second 
best  to  Aaron  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  a  premium  of 
?4.  The  Sheep  of  these  two  exhiltitors  were  so  much 
alike  that  your  Committee  found  it  difficult  to  give 
the  preference.  For  the  best  Ewes  your  Committee 
award  to  Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
premium  of  SG.  For  the  second  best  your  Committee 
award  to  Benjamin  Hood,  of  Chester  county,  a 
premium  of  .$4.  For  the  l)est  Lambs  your  Commit- 
tee award  to  Benjamin  Hood,  of  Chester  county,  a 
premium  of  §5.  For  the  second  best  to  Henry  G. 
Herr,  of  Lancaster  county,  a  premium  of  1?3. 

3d.  Southdown. — For  the  best  Buck  they  award  to 
John  Worth,  of  Chester  county,  a  premium  of  v>G. 
To  Aaron  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  second 
best,  a  premium  of  S4.  For  the  best  lot  of  Ewes, 
to  John  Worth,  of  Chester  county,  a  premium  of  §6. 
For  the  second  best  to  Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  premium  of  $4. 

3d.  Mixed  Bueeds. — For  the  l»est  Buck  to  Cyrus 
Miller,  of  Lancaster  county,  a  premium  of  ijS.  For 
the  second  best  to  Benjamin  Hood,  of  Chester  county, 
a  premium  of  $3.  For  the  best  lot  of  Ewes,  to  Jacob 
Roiirer,  of  Lancaster  c(uinty,  a  premium  of  $G.  For 
the  best  lot  of  Wethers,  to  Benjamin  Hood,  of  Ches- 
ter county,  a  premium  of  $3.  For  the  second  best 
to  H'^nrv  G.  Ilorr,  of  Lancaster  county,  a  premium 
of  $2.  F>>ra  Lamb  of  mixed  breed,  your  Committee 
award  to  Miss  V.  Yates  a  discretionary  premium  of  S2. 
Your  Committe  in  awarding  these  last  premiums  beg 
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leave  to  remark,  that  they  do  not  approve  of  these 
amalgamation's  of  wool. 

The  subject  of  Wool  not  having  specially  submit- 
ted to  your  Committee,  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
aut'aorized  to  do  more  than  state  that  Mr.  James 
Ewing,  of  Washington  county,  and  Mr.  James  G. 
Stream,  of  the  same  county,  have  exhibited  samples 
of  iieeces  of  tine  Saxony-merino  wool,  of  a  very  su- 
perior qualitv,  for  which  they  are  each  entitled  to  a 
premium  of  $3. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

P.  A.  Browne,    ]  ^,         ... 
Tv-n    TT   v,.-TNw.    f  <-ommittee. 

OhO.    il.  ill  WING,  J 


SWINE. 

The  fii-st  prize  to  J.  Wilkinson  for  the  best  boar, 
over  two  years,  ?3.  Second  prize  to  C.  S.  Haldeman, 
S4.  First  prize  to  J.  Wilkinson  for  the  best  boar,  one 
year  old,  !56.  No  second  prize  in  this  class  was 
awarded.  The  first  prize  to  Cyrus  Miller,  for  the  best 
boar,  six  months  old  and  under  one  year,  $G.  The 
socDnd  prize  to  J.  Wilkinson,  $4.  The  first  prize  to 
J.  Wilkinson,  for  the  best  sow  over  two  years,  for  nis 
celebrated  Dutches  Sow,  "Old  Pink"  which  has  ta- 
ken the  lirst  prize  in  three  States,  and  her  pigs  have 
been  sold  lor  breed,  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  past  five  years,  for  over  one  thousand  dollars, 
a  premium  of  i?G.  No  second  prize  in  this  class  was 
awarded.  The  first  prize  to  J.  Wilkinson,  frr  the 
liest  sow  over  six  mouths  and  under  one  year,  SG. 
The  second  prize  to  Cyru.s  Mdler,$4.  The  first  prize 
to  J.  Wilkinson,  for  the  bast  Neapolitan  sow,  over 
two  years  old,  $o.  There  was  no  second  prize  award- 
ed for  the  small  breeds.  The  first  prize  to  Benjamin 
Hickman,  for  the  best  five  pigs,  |G.  The  second 
prize  to  Cyrus  Miller,  $4. 

The  number  of  Swine  exhibited  was  not  so  large 
as  was  expected,  though  there  were  a  number  of  very 
fine  fat  hogs,  for  which  no  premiums  were  offered. 
Among  them  were  two  very  large,  fine  fat,  barrows, 
by  Jacob  Sheldel;  another  by  Daniel  Potts,  and  two 
Ijeautiful  sow  shoats  by  Mr.  C.  Miller.  The  greatest 
curiosity,  by  far  in  this  department,  was  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son' hairless  Neapolitan  Sinv. 

All   of  which  is   respectfully  submitted,  with  the 
confident  hope  that  the  above  decisions  will   be   con- 
curred in  by  all  good  judges  on  the  ground. 
Lewis  Sharpless,  ] 
James  Rawlins,      -  Committee. 
EicHARD  Parker,  J 


Joseph 


BACON  HAMS, 

The  Oommitte  on  Bacon    Hams  award   to 
Konigmacker  fi)r  best  Ham,  ;?5. 

Simon  Cameron,  ] 

Robert  Elder,  I  Committee. 

Thomas  P.   Cochran,  ] 


P0ULTRY.-.Th3  Committee  on  Poultry  beg  leave 
to  report  that  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
very  large  and  beautiful  display  of  Fowls,  they  have 
agreed  to  award  the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  pair  of  Tu.-koys,  no.  23,  Jacob  Roh 
rer,  of  Lancaster  co.,  a  premium  of  $2  00.  Ilim.  D. 
B.  Vonders;nith,  Lancaster  City,  second  best  s^l.  For 
the  best  pair  of  Bremen  Geese,  No.  28,  to  Albertus 
Welsh,  York,  Pa.,$2.  Samuel  C.  Stambangh,of  Lan- 
caster, sjcond  premium  for  one  pair  of  West  India 
Geese!?L  For  the  best  pair  of  Muscovy  Ducks,blue,to 
F.  W.  B.-^ates,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  §2  00.  Second  b3st 
to  H.  P.  Carson,  Lancaster,  %l. 

COMMON  DUCKS. 

Best  cage,    R'chard  Cartwright,  of  Philadelphia 


county,  $2  00.     The    Comraitte  consider  the  Jersey 
Blues  unworthy  of  notice  as  a  distinct  breed. 

DORivINGS.-John  N.  A.  KoU),  York,  Pa.,  for 
the  best  pair  of  Wiiite  Dorkings,  §2  00.  R.  Fr.aley, 
Germantown  Pa.,  fi)r  the  second  best  pair  of  White 
Dorkings,  $1  00.  Master  Wm.  W.  Spangler,  Lancas- 
ter City,  for  the  best  pair  of  Speckled  Dorkings, 
!5>2  00.  Thackara  Smith,  Marshallton  Chester  co^, 
second  best,  $1  00. 

SIIANGHAES.— John  Mc'Gowan,  Bridesburg, 
Philadelphia  co.,  best  pair  pure  blooded,  $2  00.  Rob- 
ert Purves,  Byberry,  Philadelphia  co.,  second  best, 
SI  00.  To  I,  A,  Heinitsh,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  pair 
of  Shano;haes,  $2, 

COCillN  CHINAS.— Robert  Purves,  Byberry, 
Philadelphia  co.,  best  pair,  $2  00.  James  Gillispie, 
West  Philadelphia,  second  best,  '$1  00.  For  the  lar- 
gest collection  of  Fowls,  Dr.  James  McClintock,  Phil- 
adelphia, $8  00.  The  Committee  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing special  premiums: — To  Robert  Purves,  By- 
berry, Philadelphia,for  a  beautiful  display  of  Cochin 
China  Fowls,  a  pi'emium  of  ^8  00.  James  Gillespie, 
West  Philadelphia,  $8  00.  Wm.  Leonard,  Philadel- 
phia, $5  00.  Aaron  Clements,  Philadelphia,  .$5  00; 
Gould  &  Arnold,  Lancaster  City,  .$5  00.  Thackara 
Smith,  Marshalt(m,  Chester  co.,  §3  00.  John  Felix, 
Ilarrrisburg,  White  Muscovys,  $1  00.  Jacob  Roh- 
rer,  for  a  cage  of  Blue  do.,  $1  00.  Jacob  Rohrer, 
for  Gapped  Furkeys,  $1  00.  Jacob  Rohrer,  for  Wild 
Geese,  $1  00.  Albertus  Welsh,  York,  Pa.,  for  a  pair 
of  China  Geese,  $2  00. 

SHANGHAES. — G.  M.  Zahm,  Lancaster  co., 
Shanghue  fowls,  $2  00.  Wm.  Mathiot,  Lancaster 
CO.,  ditto,  $2  00.  William  Leaonard,  Philadelphia, 
ditto,  $2  00.  S.  T.  Jones,  Harrisburo,  ditto,  ^2  00. 
S.  T.  Jones,  ditto,  ditto,  $1  00.  Thackara,  Smith, 
Cliester  co.,  ditto,  $1  00.  Horace  Rathvon,  Lancas- 
ter, ditto,  $2  00. 

WHITE  SIIANGHAES.— R.  Fraley,Germantown, 
best  pair,  $2  00.  Dr.  J.  McClintock,  Pliladelphia, 
second  best,  $1  00.  John  Metzler,  Sporting  Ilill, 
Lancaster  co.,  for  best  display  of  AVhite  Shanghaes, 
$2  00. 

COCHIN  CHINAS.— Master  Willie  W.  Spangler, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  a  pair  of  Cochin  China  Fo  vis, 
$2  OOi  R.  Purves,  Byberry,  Philadelphia  co.,  ditto, 
dit'o,  $2  00. 

WHITE  DORKINGS.— Cyrus  S.  Ilaldem  in,  Bain- 
bricge,  Lancaster  co.,  $2  00.  Charles  Boughton, 
Lancaster,  Golden  Pleasants,  $2  00.  Gould  &  Ar- 
nold, ditto,  ditto,  $1  00. 

GAME  FOWLS.- Albertus  AYelsh,  York,  Pa.,  for 
superior  Sumatra  Game  Fowls,  $2  00.  J.  N.  A. 
Kolb,  York,  Pa-,  fi>r  Sumatra  P[easant  Game  Fowls, 
^2  00.  Dennis  Marrion,  Lancaster,  for  Game  Fowls, 
$2  00.  George  Albright,  Lancaster  Pa.,  for  two 
pair.=^  of  African  Bantums,  $2  00.  William  Leonard, 
Philadelphia,  for  pair  Sebright  Bantums,  $2  00. 
William  Leonard,  IMiiladelphia,  for  pair  of  Japan 
Fowls,  S2  00.  Barnes  Brotmi,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for 
pair  of  Grey  Eagle  Fowls,  $2  00.  R.  Fraily,  Ger- 
mantown, for  pair  of  Grey  Chittagongs,  ^2  00.  Jonas 
Bowman.  Philadelphia,  for  pair  of  Pheasant  Fowls, 
$2  00.  William  Leonard,  Philadelphia,  for  Powe'e 
Diploma.  Daniel  Miller,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  exhibit- 
ed a  fine  Grey  Eagle.  John  H.  Landis  exhlbided  a 
fine  Sea  Fowl.  George  W.  Felix,  Harrisburg,  for 
the  best  display  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  $2  00.  Morton 
Morris,  West  Chester,  for  Madagascar  Rabits,  |1  00. 

The  Committee  feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  state 
that  the  display  of  Poultry  was  creditable  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Many  of  the  Fowls  were  very  superior, 
and  &o  close  was  the  competition   and   so  numerous 
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the  competitors,  that  the  awards  were  made  with 
much  difficult3^  In  consequence  of  this  commenda- 
ble rivalry,  it  was  aorrced,  after  consultation  with  a 
number  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  society,  to  re- 
commend a  larger  number  of  discretionary  premiums 
than  was  perhaps  at  first  contemplated.  The  Poultry 
Department  is  one  which  deservedly  attracted  great 
attention,  and  should  be  liberally  encouraged. 

The  Committee  would  ask  the  attention  of  Exhib- 
itors to  the  following.  First,  correct  nomenclature, 
and  secondly,  to  arrange  their  contributions  in  the 
coops,  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  are  en- 
tered upon  the  books  of  the  Society.  If  those  sim- 
ple rules  were  observed,  much  labor  would  be  saved 
the  Committee,  and  the  Exhibition  would  prove  more 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  spectators. 
A.  F.  Newbold,        "I 

A.  M.  Spangler        1  PI         ., , 
K  n  r  Committee 

Adrian  Cornell, 

c.  boudinot. 


DAIRY  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Dairy  and  Honey  report,  That 
the  exhibition  of  dairy  products  is  very  small,  and  by 
no  means  such  as  the  great  importance  and  value  of 
this  branch  of  Agriculture  would  seem  imperiously 
to  require.  A  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  last 
census  (1850)  shows  that  the  number  of  milch  cows 
in  the  State,  was  530,224,  which,  at  a  price  of  $15  GO 
per  head,  amounts  to  17,953,360.  The  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  reported  to  be  made  that  year  was 
39,878,418,  which,  at  a  price  of  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  .$4,779,802  25. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  made  was  2,505,034, 
which,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  is  §150,302  04.  Value 
of  both,  §4,930,102.  The  value  of  butter  and  cheese 
per  cow,  at  the  above  prices,  is  only  §9  29  per  year. 

The  Committee  think  the  above  an  under  estimate, 
both  in  quantity  and  price,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  in  this  State  this 
year,  is  quite  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  the  dairy  product  of  Susquehanna  county, 
as  stated  at  their  late  fair,  is  one  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars.  In  some  portions  of  the  State,  the  farm- 
ers are  turning  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  dairy  and  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  they  find  it 
profitable.  It  belongs  not  to  this  committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  the  diiferent  breeds  of  cattle  for  dai- 
ry purposes,  but  the  testimony  of  James  Gowen,  Esq., 
(most  eminent  authority)  as  well  as  of  many  others 
of  our  eminent  practical  farmers  is  in  favor  of  the 
Short  Horned  Durham  and  its  crosses,  as  possessing 
finer  milking  properties  than  any  other  class.  That 
the  breeding  of  cows,  with  reference  to  their  milking 
properties  is  necessary,  in  order  to  proper  success, 
need  not  be  affirmed.  It  is  too  evident.  In  nearly 
all  our  ordinary  dairies  are  to  be  found  cows  which, 
while  yielding  considerable  quantities  of  milk,  make 
very  little  butter.  Every  farmer  ought  to  tost  the 
quality  of  every  cow's  milk  when  fouryears  old.  The 
test  is  very  simple.  Strain  the  milk  for  a  few  succes- 
sive days  into  tumblers  about  six  inches  deep.  Com- 
pare the  thickness  of  the  cream  wit  i  that  of  cows  of 
established  milking  properties.  "Weigh  the  niiik  for 
a  few  days,  and  churn  it,  or  the  cream  from  it,  by 
itself,  and  make  a  similar  comparison.  Many  cows 
will  be  turned  ont  of  dairies  by  those  simple  tests  as 
worthless,  and  their  places  supplied  by  those  which 
are  valuable.  There  are  other  rules  given  in  treatises 
on  the  dairy,  for  testing  the  milkingqualities  of  cows, 
which  the  limits  properly  assigned  to  this  report,  for- 
bids us  to  notice. 

lu  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  no  butter  is  packed 


for  winter's  use,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mar- 
kets and  tables  in  many  of  our  towns,  during  that 
season  of  the  year,  are  supplied  with  an  insipid,  pale 
butter,  instead  of  a  fine,  fragrant,  golden-colored  but- 
ter, laid  down  when  there  is  a  superabundance  in 
May  and  June.  Again,  the  proper  limits  of  the  re- 
port forbids  anything  more  than  a  mere  hint.  In 
several  counties  of  the  St.ate,  the  farmers  sell  none  of 
their  butter  fresh.  They  pack  it  all,  and  they  find  a 
full  price.  The  best  dairies  in  Susquehanna  county 
are  now  selling  at  the  farmers  houses  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  the  May  and  June 
butter  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable.  The  fair  yield 
per  cow,  in  the  best  managed  dairies,  is  thirty-five  ta 
forty  dollars  per  cow.  In  the  counties  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  great  cities,  the  farmers  send  their  butter  to 
market  almost  daily,  and  usually  obtain  high  prices, 
some  of  their  flocks  of  cows  yielding  forty  to  fifty  dol- 
lars per  head.  The  importance  of  properly  preserv- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  butter  for  winter  and  spring 
use,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  commended  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State.  There  ought  to  be  more  profit  from 
the  small  dairies,  and  butter  of  a  better  quality  ought 
to  be  produced.  The  Committee  commend  the  pro- 
cess described  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Dickey,  of  Chester  coun- 
ty, to  whom  the  second  premium  is  awarded,  as  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

The  preservation  of  butter  depends  mainly  upon 
three  things.  1st,  the  quality  of  the  milk.  2nd,  the 
care  in  working  out  all  the  butter  milk.  3rd,  the 
keeping  the  milk  and  butter  of  an  even  temperature. 
These  hints,  thus  briefly  thrown  out,  it  is  hoped  may 
be  of  service  to  this  interesting  and  highly  important 
branch  of  Agriculture. 

The  Committee  award  the  premiums  as  fallows  : 

For  the  best  butter,  of  five  pounds,  to  Jonathan  F. 
Garrard,  of  Sharpsburg,  Alleghany  county,  §5.  To 
E.  y.  Dickey,  of  Oxford,  Chester  county,  second  best, 
$2.  To  Mrs.  Margaret  II.  Zook,  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, 3rd  best,  §2. 

The  specimens  of  butter  put  up  by  Isaac  Eckman, 
of  Lancaster  county,  adorned  with  flowers  and  in  or- 
namented cones,  was  very  beautiful — a  splendid  or- 
nament to  an  elegant  table,  delighting  the  eye  while 
it  regaled  the  taste. 

The  Committee  have  so  far  extended  their  remarks 
on  butter,  that  they  cannot  venture  to  intrude  any 
upon  cheese  and  honey. 

The  premiums  awarded  are  as  follows : 

For  the  best  cheese,  they  award  the  premium  to 
Job  Hayes,  of  Chester  county,  §5,  For  the  best  ten 
pounds  of  honey,  to  W.  &  S.  Green,  of  Newtown 
Square,  Delaware  county,  §5.  The  hive  of  bees  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Green,  is  the  most  perfect  of  any 
which  has  fallen  under  our  observation — diploma. 

The  exhibition  of  firkin  butter,  Irom  Susquehanna 
county,  by  William  Jessup,  consisted  of  one  firkin 
June  butter,  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Decker.  One 
ditto,  July  butter,  by  the  same.  One  dittv),  August  but- 
ter, by  Mrs.  James  Waldie.  One  ditto,  SeptuMnber 
butter,  by  Mrs.  John  Harrington.  One  tub  of  Sep- 
tember butter,  by  Mrs.  James  Waldie.  One  ditto,  by 
Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Conklin.  One  tub  exhibited  by  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Walker,  of  Woodburne,  Susquehanna  coun- 
tj'.  Tiieso  butters  arc  designed  for  winter's  use,  and 
were  put  up  without  any  reference  to  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  are  fiiir  samples  of  the  ordinary 
dairies  of  that  county.  Tliey  are  warranted  to  retain 
their  fineness  until  May  next,  if  kept  of  even  tempe- 
rature and  away  from  the  air.  Ti)e  C<mimittee  award 
the  first  premium  to  Mrs.  Jacob  Decker  for  Junebut- 
ter,  §5,  Second  premium  to  ditto,  for  July  butter,  85. 
The  Committee  also  award  a  premium  of  five  dollars 
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each,  to  Mrs.  Waldie,  Mrs.   Harrington,  !Mrs.  Conk- 
lin  and  Miss  Walker.     They  also  award  the  second 
premiuui  for  cheese  to  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  of  Susque- 
hanna  county,  $3.     They  also  award  premiums  of 
two  dollars  each, 'to  the  following  exhibitors  of  cheese: 
Mr.  Charles  Looniis,  of  Susquehanna  county,  Mr.  J. 
Barnett,  ditto,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Curtis,  ditto. 
William  Jessup,       "] 
Ketch  LEY  Morton,    | 
Edwin  James,  J-  Committee. 

John  B.  Adams,  ] 

Geo.    Blight.  J 

The  methods  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  adopted 
by  several  competitors,  were  attached,  and  will  be 
published  in  the  proceedings. 


FRUIT. 

The  Judges  on  fruit  respectfully  Report  that  pre- 
viously to  entering  on  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties, they  appointed  Doctor  J.  K.  Eshleman,  of  Ches- 
ter county,  and  Mr.  Casper  Hiller,  of  Lancaster 
county,  judges  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
non  attendance  of  Messrs.  Wm.  F.  Rogers,  of  Bucks 
county,  and  J.  M.  McMinn,  of  Chester.  The  fellow- 
ing  awards  were  then  made :  For  the  best  and  great- 
est number  of  choice  varieties  of  apples,  to  David 
Miller,  Jr.  of  Cumberland  county,  $5.  For  the  best 
do.  do.  to  Jacob  Cocklin,  of  York  county,  $2.  For 
the  best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties  of 
peaches,  to  J.  Williams,  Thorne,  Chester  county, 
$5,  For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  John  M.  Sumy, 
Lancaster  co.,§2.  For  the  best  and  greatest  number  of 
choice  varieties  of  pears  to  Dr.  J.  K.  Eshleman,  of 
Chester  county,  §5.  For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to 
Isaac  B.  Baster,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  $2.  For  the 
best  and  greatest  number  of  choice  varieties  of  quin- 
ces, to  Dr.  J.  K.  Eshleman,  of  Chester  county,  !^5. 
For  the  second  best  do.  do.  to  J.  B.  Kast,  Cumber- 
land county,  $2.  For  the  best  and  greatest  varieties 
of  grapes,  to  John  M.  Sumy,  of  Lancaster  county, 
?5.  For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter, 
of  Philadelphia,  $2.  For  the  greatest  number  of 
choice  varieties  of  diiFerent  kinds  of  fruit  to  Casper 
Hiller,  of  Lancaster  ceunty,  $8.  For  the  second  best 
do.  do.,  to  John  M.  Sumy,  of  Lancaster  co.,  |5. 
To  Enos  Conard,  for  Apple  trees,  $5.  To  Lewis 
Light,  for  peach  trees,  $5.  The  Judges  noticed  with 
much  gratification  so  fine  a  display  of  Fruits  ;  in  this 
respect,  the  improvement  on  the  last  State  Fair  was 
particularly  striking.  A  beautiful  collection  from 
the  Hon.  Jona.  McWilllams,  of  Huntingdon  county, 
containing  twenty-one  varieties  of  apples,  for  which 
a  premium  of  |5  was  awarded.  They  cannot,  also, 
refrain  from  noticing  specially,  the  large  and  fair 
specimens  of  White  Doyenne  Pears,  exhibited  by  Pe- 
ter Ileinheist,  of  Dauphin  county,  and  Dr.  Emanuel 
C.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster  city.  The  branch  loaded 
with  quinces  of  large  size  and  beautiful  appearance, 
grown  by  George  Bear,  of  Lancaster.  The  magnificent 
belle-fleur  apples,  from  H.  S.  Zahm,  of  Lancaster. 
The  box  of  dried  prunes,  by  Miss  Helfenstein,  of  Lan- 
caster. The  large  and  fine  collections  of  a  native 
Pennsylvania  apple,  exhibited  under  the  several  sy- 
nonyms of  "Fallen  Water,"  "Tulpehocken,"  and 
Pound,  by  Abraham  Brenner,  Asabel  Walker,  David 
Miller,  Jeremiah  Greiner,  and  from  the  Perry  county 
Agricultural  Society.  They  also  noticed,  with  much 
pleasure,  many  promising  seedling  apples,  of  Penn- 
sylvania origin.  Among  these  we  will  notice  the 
"People's  Choice,"  from  J.  W.  Thorne,  of  Chester 
county,  "Cocklin's  Favorite,"  from  Jacob  Cocklin,  of 
York  county,  and  David  Miller,  of  Cumberland  co. 
The  Mountaineer,  exhibited  by  David  Miller,  found 


growing  in  the  mountains,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Carlisle, — and  the  William  Penn,  of  good  size  and 
possessing  a  remarkaljly  delicious  flavor,  from  J.  W. 
Houston,  of  Columbia. 

W.  D.  Brinckle,  "] 

J.  B.  Garber, 

David  Miller,      I  Committee. 

J.  K.  Eshleman, 

Casper  Hiller,    J 


VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetaljles  of  the  second  Annu- 
al Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  detailed  to  them 
beg  most  respectfully  to  report  that  they  have  made 
the  following  awards  according  to  the  schedule  of  pre- 
miums laid  before  them,  viz : 

No.  75.  To  Casper  Hiller,  of  Lancaster  county,  for 
the  best  assortment  of  vegetables,  a  prize  of  $8.  No. 
71.  To  Joseph  G.  Taylor,  Chester  county,  for  the 
best  12  halflong  blood  beets,  $2.  No.  19.  to  Casper 
Hiller,  Lancaster  county,  for  one  dozen  best  turnip 
rooted  beets,  $2.  No.  12.  To  F.  S.  Vogel,  Lancaster 
county,  for  the  best  six  heads  of  cauliflowers,  $2. 
No.  81.  To  Elias  Roher,  Lancaster  county,  for  the 
best  12  heads  drumhead  cabbages,  gross  weight  of 
clean  heads,  205  lbs.,  |2.  No.  16.  To  Casper  Hiller 
for  the  best  dozen  carrots,  $1.  No.  21.  To  Daniel 
Sternman,  Lancester  county,  for  the  best  dozen  cele- 
ry, $1.  No.  68.  Cyrus  Haldeman,  Lancaster  county, 
for  the  best  peck  of  onions,  $1.  No.  72.  Joseph  G. 
Taylor,  Chester  county,  for  the  best  dozen  parsnips, 
$1.  No.  64.  Joseph  R.  Cornell,  Bucks  county,  for 
the  best  J  bushel  seedling  potatoes,  named  stone  hill, 
|1.  No.  14.  Casper  Hiller,  Lancaster  county,  for 
the  best  peck  of  sweet  potatoes,  $1.  No.  9.  Martin 
Nunemacher,  Lancaster  county,  for  the  best  3  field 
turnips,  $1. 

They  would  also  award  the  following  special  pre- 
miums : 

No.  10.  To  F.  S.  Vogel,  Lancaster  county,  a  spe- 
cial premium  for  12  roots  chicory,  $1.  No-  11.  F. 
S.  Vogel,  Lancaster  county,  for  12  heads  of  red  cab- 
bage, a  special  premium  of  $1.  No.  38.  John  F.  Hein- 
itsh,  Lancaster  city,  for  a  choice  French  butter  pump- 
kin, weighing  62Hbs.,  a  special  premium  of  $1. 

It  would  have  afforded  your  committee  much  more 
gratification  to  have  seen  a  more  numerous  display 
for  competition.  They  beg  leave  to  use  the  freedom 
to  suggest  that  all  who  have  any  garden  products  on 
coming  occasions,  should  bring  them  forward  freely, 
as  in  many  instances  the  prizes  far  eclipse  the  value 
of  the  articles  on  which  tliey  are  bestowed.  There  was 
no  article  closely  competed  for,  unless  that  of  cabbage, 
two  other  lots  of  which  were  within  a  shade  of  being 
equal  to  the  twelve  that  obtained  the  first  prize.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  spirit  of  our  fellow  member,  Peter 
Bright,  Esq. ,  for  having  brought  to  our  notice  the 
great  seedling  potatoe,  from  the  Wabash,  Indiana, 
called  "seedling  pink  eye,"  There  Avere  seven  cf 
them,  averaging  2  lbs  each,  and  some  have  been  known 
to  be  as  heavy  as  4 lbs.,  and  are  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness (as  report  says)  equal  to  their  size. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
R.  BiiisT,  ) 

Henry  T.  Weigart,       V  Committee. 
Benj.  Herr.  ] 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 
The  Committee  on  Agricultural   Productions   hav- 
ing carefully  examined  the   various    articles  in  that 
department,  and  critically  compared  the  samples  ex- 
hibited in  competition,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
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owing  report.  For  the  best  bushel  ofWhite  Wheat, 
(Blue  Stem,)  exhibited  by  C.  B.  Herr,  Lancaster 
county,  they-  award  the  premium  of  .'S2.  For  the  next 
best  do.,  (Orange,)  exhibited  by  Abraham  Hess,  of 
Dauphin,  they  recommend  a  premium  of  §1,  For  the 
next  best  bushel  of  Red  Wheat,  (Mediterranean,)  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  G.  E.,  care  of  David  Hartman,  they 
award  the  premium  of  $2.  For  the  next  best  ditto 
(Mediterranean,)  exhibited  bv  John  II.  Miller,of  Lan- 
caster county,  they  recommend  a  premium  of  $1. 
For  the  best  bushel  of  Gourd  Seed,  (Oregon,)  ex- 
hibited by  Casper  Hiller,  of  Lansaster  countv,  they 
award  a  premium  of  $2.  For  the  best  bushel  of 
mixed  Corn,  exhibited  by  Isaac  Eckman, .  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  they  award  a  premium  of  $2  For  the 
next  best  ditto,  exhibited  by  Charles  Cassaday,  of 
Lancaster  county,  they  recommend  a  premium  of  $1. 
For  the  best  bushel  of  O.xts,  exhibited  by  C.  S.  Wam- 
pole,  of  Montgomery  county,  they  award  a  premium 
of  $2.  For  the  next  best  ditto,  called  Canadian,  (ev- 
idently the  potatoe,)  exhibited  by  Peter  Ilunsecker, 
of  Lancaster  county,  they  recommend  a  premium  of 
$L  For  the  best  "bushel  of  Potatoes,  (Mercer,)  ex- 
hibited by  S.  C.  Slaymaker,  of  Lancaster  county,  they 
award  a  premium  of  $2.  For  the  the  next  best  ditto, 
(Bermuda,)  exhibited  by  Dr.  John  Kerwin,  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dauphin  county,  they  re- 
commend a  premium  of  $1.  For  the  best  bushel  of 
Sweet  Potatoes,  exhibited  by  Benjamin  Buckwalter, 
of  Lancaster   county,  they  award  a  premium  of  $2. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  award  high  praise  to 
numerous  Exhibitors  of  Agricultural  productions, 
whose  several  names  and  articles  will  be  specified  in 
the  general  report.  They  cannot,  however,  avoid  an 
expression  of  regret  that  greater  competition  in  many 
particulars  had  not  existed,  but  as  the  subject  is  com- 
paratively new,  in  central  Pennsylvania,  the  present 
effort  will  doubtless  lead  to  increased  exertion.  All 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

David  Landreth,  ^ 

S.    TURBITT,  r<  -i-i. 

Marshall  B.  Hickmax,   [Committee. 
James  Evans,  J 


TOBACCO. 

To  Frederick  Watts,  President   of  the   Pennsylva- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Tobacco  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  report.  They  have,  after  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  all  the  samples  exhibited,  award  the  first 
premium  of  $8,  to  John  11.  Smith,  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  The  second  premium  of  $6,  to  Peter 
Roth,  of  York  county.  Your  Committee  also  re- 
commend a  special  premium  to  Henry  Engle,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  of  $3,  for  a  sample  of  Seed  Leaf  ex- 
hibited. John  S.  Gallic,  of  Lancaster,  and  P.  G.  Eb- 
errnan  exhibited  fine  samples  of  the  crops  of  1851, 
but  your  Committee  think  exhibitors  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  crop  of  1852,  in  the  receipt  of  premiums, 
and  neither  of  the  last  named  samples  wei'o  equal  to 
those  to  which  premiums  were  awarded.  John  K. 
Ilerr  and  James  Collins  also  exhibited  good  sam- 
ples. The  quantity  exhibited,  though  not  large,  was 
generally  of  a  good  quality.  Evans  &  Shultz,  of 
Lancaster,  cxhil)ited  a  variety  of  segars,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  and  superior  workmanship,  for  which 
your  Committee  recommend  a  premium  of  $5.  All 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  &c. 
David  Mumma,  1 
J.  P.  Rutherford,  >  Committee. 

JOUN   F.    SlTRODER,  ) 


SILK. 

The  Committee  on  Silk  have  examined  the  specimens 
of  silk  Cocoons,  raw  and  reeled  silk,  sewing  and  spun 
silk  exhited,  and  they  award  to  David  M.  Everly,  of 
Lancaster  county,  a  premium  of  $5,  for  the  best  lot 
of  Cocoons,  which  are  of  the  pea-nut  variety,  and  ex- 
cell  in  firmness,  compactiveness  and  weight.  To 
Miss  Harriett  Summy,  of  Lancaster  county,  a  pre- 
mium of  S3, for  the  second  best  lot  of  the  same  variety, 
distinguished  by  the  same  qualities,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree. Also,  a  premium  of  §3  for  beautiful  specimens 
of  Silk,  spun  from  perforated  Cocoons,  and  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  Glovs  or  Hose.  To  David 
M.  Everly,  they  likewise  award  a  premium  of  $3,  for 
the  best  specimens  of  raw  and  reeled  silk;  one  of  the 
pea-nut,  of  15  fibres  to  the  thread,  the  other  of  white, 
having  12  fibres  to  the  thread,  both  remarkable  for 
their  regularity  and  perfection.  And  they  award  to 
to  him  tiiree  dollars  premium  for  the  best  specimens 
of  sewing  silk,  these  are  twisted  and  contain  160 
fibres  to  the  thread,  and  are  soft,  of  equal  thickness 
and  apparently  of  great  strength.  There  are  two 
specimens,  each  of  considerable  quantity,  and  dyed. 
Miss  Sumy  exhibited  a  small  specimen  of  18  skeins 
of  sewing  silk,  twisted  from  the  raw  silk,  and  retain- 
ing the  gum,  which  the  Committee  think  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  former.  Mr.  Jonas  Bauman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, exhibited  for  the  Shakers  of  "White  AVater 
Village,"  Chio,  a  handsome  specimen  of  raw  and 
reeled  silk,  of  six  fibres  to  the  thread,  which  the  Com- 
mittee admire  for  softness  and  beauty,  but  as  it  is 
not  the  growrh  of  Mr.  Bauman,  they  believe  they 
have  not  the  power  to  award  him  a  premium,  though 
they  commend  him  for  the  exhib  ition. 
A.  L.  Hayes,  | 
A.  B.  Anderson,  V  Committee. 
Wm.  R  Gerges,    ) 


FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  report  that  there  was 
not  exhibited  any  collection  of  growing  flowers,  nor 
of  Roses,  nor  of  Camelias,  nor  any  collection  of 
Dalhias,  as  deserving  a  premium.  They  cannot  there- 
fore award  premiums,  as  intended  by  the  society. 
But  certain  other  articles  were  found  on  the  list  com- 
mitted to  tLem,  which  though  no  premiums  were  offer- 
ed for  them,  yet  the  Committee  think  deserving  either 
of  extra  premiums,  or  honorable  notice  thereof.  A 
good,  small  collection  of  Hot-House  Plants,  including 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  "Screw  Palm,"  "Cinnamon 
Tree,"  Banana  Tree,"  "Sugar  Tree,"  "Coffee  Tree," 
&c.,  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Vondersmith,  of  Lan- 
caster city,  to  which  they  award  a  premium  of  $5. 
Boquet  of  Artificial  flowers,  of  Feathers,  by  Barbara 
Minnich,  of  Lancaster  county,  of  $3.  Wreath  of 
Artificial  Flowers,  made  of  hair,  by  Miss^Mary  M. 
Eberrman,  of  Lancaster  city,  a  premium  of  $3.  Hand- 
some Boquet  of  Natural  Flowers  by  iNIrs.  A.  E.  Rob- 
erts, of  Lancaster  county,  GG  varieties,  and  many  of 
them  very  fine,  a  premium  of  $2.  Boquet  of  Natural 
Flowers  by  Joseph  Tcwdall,  gardner  to  J.  W.  Hous- 
ton, of  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  a  premium  of 
$2.  Two  vases  of  Artificial  Flowers,  of  paper,  by 
M.  B.  Thomas,  of  Chester  county,  a  premium  of  $1. 
A  Ba.sket  of  Artificial  Flowers,  of  paper, J>y  INIaster 
C.  Kine,  of  Lancaster  city,  a  premium  ol  $1.  Three 
vases  of  Articifial  Flowers,  of  wax,  well  made  and 
colored,  though  not  quite  true  to  nature,  by_  James 
S.  Camboll,  of  Lancaster  city,  apremuim  ot  Si.  The 
Committee  were  also  glad  to  sec  a  good  collection  of 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  David  Miller,  Jr., 
of  Cumberland  county.  Also,  one  by  Paschall  Mor- 
ris &  Co.,  of  West  Chester.      And  a  good,  small  col- 
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lection  of  Cacti  and  otiior    Hot-House  Plants,  exhib- 
ited by  A.  N.  Breneman,  of  Lancaster  city. 

K.  Patterson,  ]  />,  .,, 

,„  Tr    T>  f  Uommittce. 

Tiios.  H.  Burrows,  j 


HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Committee  on  Household  Manufactures  re- 
port that  they  have  examined  the  articles  named,  and 
described  in  the  list  submitted  to  their  char<^e.  Many 
of  them,  in  our  opinion,  merited  premiums,  which, 
under  the  authority  given  us,  we  could  not  award. 

To  Dana  Graham,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  variety  of 
Horn  Combs,  diploma.  Jacob  B.  Shuman,  Lancas- 
ter county,  for  the  best  silk  Quilt,  $5.  Mrs.  Dr.  Ker- 
foot,  Lancaster  citj%  for  second  best  silk  Quilt,  $3. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Echtermacht,  Lancaster  county,  best 
Quilt,  $5.  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  E.  Cojhran,  Columbia,  Lan- 
caster county,  for  the  second  best  Quilt,  $3.  Mrs. 
John  G.  Kleiss,  Lancaster  city,  for  the  best  Counter- 
pane, $3.  Mrs.  Henry  Stayley,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  for 
second  best  Counterpane  $2.  Mrs.  Stone,  Lancaster 
city,  for  best  small  Quilt,  dirdoma.  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Swartz,  Lancaster  city,  best  Hearth  Rug,  $3.  Mrs. 
Rachel  Taylor,  Chester  county,  best  sample  of  home- 
made Bed  Curtains,  $1.  Henry  Hei'sh,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  best  Rag  Carpet,  diploma.  Lancaster  County 
Prison,  exhibited  by  H.  Hersh,  for  best  pieces  cot- 
ton Kerseymere,  $L  Mrs.  Horace  Rathvon,  Lancas- 
ter city,  for  best  Ladies  for  Urn  Stand,  diploma.  Mr 
Abraham  Hendel,  Lancaster  city,  be^tumstead  worst- 
ed Sofa  Cushion,  diploma.  Mrs.  Anna  Weigand, 
Lancaster  city,  for  large  picture,  diploma.  Miss 
Yates,  Lancaster  city,  best  Window  Blinds,  $1. — 
Ephraim  Newcomer,  Lancaster  city,  best  Towel  and 
Pillow  Cases,  diploma.  Minerva  Bennett,  Chester 
county,  best  Netting  Work,  diploma.  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Garman,  Lancaster  city,  best  Tidy  for  Rocking  Chair, 
diploma.  Do.  do.  do.,  for  Quilt,  diploma.  'Mrs.  S. 
Kenedy,  Lancaster  city,  best  Pound  Cake,  $2.  Miss 
Lydia  Miller,  best  Floss  Box,  diploma.  G.  Apple- 
by, Lancaster  city,  best  home-made  Bread  and  Buis- 
cuit  $2.  Benjamin  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  city,second 
best  Bread,  $L  Miss  Kate  Weaver,  Lancaster  city, 
for  fancy  Lamp  Shade,  diploma.  Mr.  William  B. 
Fordney,  Lancaster  city,  for  second  best  Fancy  Pic- 
ture, needle  work,  diploma.  Lousia  Reinsinger,  Eliz- 
abethtown,  Lancaster  county,  for  Ijest  piece  of  Needle 
Work,  $1.  Perry  County  Agricultural  Society,  lor 
best  Domestic  Linens,  $2.  Also,  one  Quilt,  diploma' 
Matilda  B.  Thomas,  Chester  county,  for  best  Bed 
Valance,  diploma.  Samuel  Branett,  Cumberland 
county,  for  best  pair  of  Quilts,  diploma.  Catharine 
L.  Bear,  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster  county,  one  Quilt, 
made  with  left  hand,  diploma.  Mrs.  Margarett  Wat- 
son, Lancaster  county,  for  best  worked  Ottoman  Cov- 
ers, $1.  Miss  Erb,  York  county,  best  Sofa  Cover, 
diploma.  John  H.  Ducham,  Lancaster  city,  variety 
of  Jellies,  $2.  Mary  S.  Carpenter,  Lancaster  city, 
one  pair  Worsted  Slippers,  diploma.  Matilda  B. 
Thomas,  Chester  county,  for  Cake  Cover,  Cl^jair  Cush- 
ions, one  Cushion,  diploma  each.  Miss  S.  H.,  Lan- 
caster city,  for  three  samples  of  thread  Lace,  premium 
$1.  Two  pairs  fancy  cliildron's  Hose,  $1.  E.  V. 
Dickey,  Chester  county,  best  Reticules,  diploma. — 
Mary  Hoffman,  Lancaster  city,  for  a  pair  of  knit  cot- 
ton Hose,  diploma.  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Walker,  Allc- 
ghenoy  county,  for  best  pair  white  wool  half  Hose,  di- 
ploma. Miss  Yates,  Lancaster  city,  for  best  honey- 
comb Towclings,  $1.  Do.  for  best  Piano  Cover,  $1. 
Miss  Ann  H.  Burrows,  Lancaster  city,  for  pair  La- 
dies' half  Hose  cotton,  diploma.     Mr.'  Henry  C.  Lec- 


her, Lancaster  city,  one  jar  Pumpkin  Buttei-,  $1. 
Jacob  B.  Shuman,  of  Lancaster  city,  for  domestic 
Linen  Shirt,  $2.  Do.  Crab  Apple  Jelly,  diploma. 
Miss  Francis  Gerhart,  Philadelphia  city,  for  one  large 
Quilt,  diploma.  Miss  Mary  Hoffman,  Lancaster  city, 
for  unfinished  Quilt,  containing  2635  pcices,  and  she 
is  said  to  be  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age,  diploma. 
Miss  C.  L.  Haldeman,  for  one  jar  of  Apple  Butter, 
diploma.  Susan  E.  Swartz,  Adams  county,  for  pic- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  College,  worked  in  worsted,  (ex- 
hibited by  Samuel  Witherow,)  premium,  $1.  To  Mrs, 
Job  Hayes,  of  Chester  county,  for  best  pair  of  home- 
made Blankets, 

Thomas  P.  Cochran,  ] 

Robert  Elder,  >  Con  mitte. 

John  Ehler,  I 


MECHANIC  ARTS  AND  UNENUMERATED 
ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  No.  28,  on  unenumerated  articles 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Report  that  they  have  discharg- 
ed that  duty.  In  consequence  of  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  articles  referred  to  them  for  examination,  they 
have  with  great  difficulty  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusion. They  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  that,  as  great  variety  of  articles 
are  presented  by  Ladies  and  enterprising  mechanics, 
that  whenever  in  their  powei",  it  would  be  deemed  ad- 
visable to  allow  as  many  small  premiums  or  other  a- 
wards  as  they  can  with  propriety  and  justice  to  other 
branches  of  industry,  but  would  particularly  recom- 
mend the  following,  viz: 

Domestic  Glass  Ware,  by  Francis  H.  McCush,  of 
AUegheney  county,  was  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  va- 
riegated and  fancy  glass  ware.  We  recommend  that 
a  premium  be  awarded  of  '$5.  A  Copper  Kettle  by 
C.  F.  Laise,  of  Lancaster  city,  was  worthy  of  notice. 
A  Dressing  Case,  by  Andrew  W.  Bear,  of  Lancaster 
city,  a  lad  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, and  is  deserving  of  a  premium  of  one  dollar. 
Geo.  Flick,  of  Lancaster,  exhibited  two  cases  of 
handsomely  Stuffed  Birds.  Wm.  C.  Chamberlain, 
of  Lancaster,  also  had  two  cases  of  Stuffed  Birds, 
which  were  very  beautiful.  Each  a  Diploma.  Beech- 
er,  Ilarnish  &  Boecher,  of  Lancaster  county,  exhibi- 
ted a  Cloth  shearing  machine,  which  was  a  very  pret- 
ty specimen  of  mechanism.  A  premium  of  three 
dollars  awarded.  Miss  Ilamersly,  of  Lancaster,  ex- 
hibited four  colored  Crayon  drawings,  of  much  beau- 
ty and  highly  deserving  of  notice.  A  Diploma.  Miss 
P.  Madden,  of  Lancaster,  presented  some  very  fine 
specimines  of  needle  work.  Mr.  H.  Baumgardner, 
of  Lancaster,  exhibited  some  fine  specimines  of  Nan- 
ticoke  Coal.  Simon  S.  Rathvone,  of  Lancaster,  dis- 
played a  cabinet  of  very  beautiful  insects.  A  Diplo- 
ma. E.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster  city,  exhibited 
a  variety  of  superior  Planes,  to  whom  wo  recommend 
a  premium  of  three  dollars.  John  Stamm,  of  Lan- 
caster, presented  three  Planes  Vi^orthy  of  especial  no- 
tice, and  a  premium  of  one  dollar.  C.  A.  Heinitsh, 
of  Lancaster  city,  displayed  a  variety  of  powders 
and  ground  spices.  A  Diploma.  I.  Rothermel,  of 
Lancaster,  a  variety  of  Brushes,  which  were  very 
creditable  to  the  manufacturer.  A  Diploma.  Root 
&  Case,  of  York,  Pa.,  Hay,  Stock  and  Platform  Scales, 
for  which  we  also  recommend  a  premium  of  five  dol- 
lars. Conestogo  Steam  Mills,  displayed  a  specimen 
of  their  manufactures,  such  as  Prints,  Sheetings, 
Tickings,  &c.,  all  of  which  was  much  admired  by  the 
committee.  A  Diploma.  Sirs.  Worlej^,  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  a  very  handsome  fancy  chair,  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  needle  work.  A  Diploma.  Six 
very  handsome  fancy  baskets,  by   Miss   Caldwell,  of 
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Lancaster  county.  A  Diploma.  Geo.  Kitch,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  a  lot  of  fine  pressed  bricks.  A  Diplo- 
ma. II.  C.  Locher,  a  display  of  handsome  Morocco 
Leather,  worthy  ot  a  premium.  A  Diploma.  Miss 
Shreiner,  of  Lancaster  city,  a  beautifully  worked  fan- 
cy worsted  Rocking  Chair.  A  Diploma.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Mathiot,  of  Lancaster  city,  a  beautifull}'  ornamented 
picture  Irame,  made  of  leather,  and  also  an  eleg'ant 
bracket  of  the  same  material,  more  particularly  ad- 
mired by  the  Committee.  A  Diploma.  Savery  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  for  "Varnish  Boilers,"  and  enamel- 
ed milk  pans,  both  of  which  does  credit  to  the  man- 
ufacturers. A  Diploma.  Geo.  F.  Roto,  ot  Lancaster 
city,  a  variety  of  Cabinet  work  made  worthy  of 
special  notice,  and  also  Cabinet  ware,  by  C.  AVid- 
myer,  of  Lancaster  city,  equally  worthy  of  attention, 
boh,  a  Diploma.  Jesso  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  handsome  variety  of  Lamps,  well  worthy  of  notice. 
A  Diploma.  Joseph  A.  Kauffman,  of  Lancaster  city, 
a  pair  of  French  boots  of  very  neat  workmanship, 
worthy  of  a  premium  of  three  dollars.  Konigmack- 
er  c&  Bowman,  of  Lancaster  city,  two  dozen  Calf 
Skins,  and  two  rolls  of  fine  leather  machine  belting, 
for  which  we  recommend  a  premium  of  three  dollars. 
p.  I.  O'Rourk,  of  Lancaster  city,  one  drab  coat  of 
handsome  workmanship,  and  well  got  up.  A  pre- 
mium of  one  dollar.  Andrew  Gohn,  of  Lancaster 
county,  a  sample  of  russet  bridle  leather,  and  a  very 
fine  chaise  hide,  a  premium  of  two  dollars.  M.  11. 
Locher,  of  Lancaster  city,  a  lot  of  Lasts  and  Shoe- 
makers Tools,  which  were  very  creditable  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, a  premium  of  one  dollar.  H.  Sidel.  of 
York  county,  a  very  ingenious  Hub  Auger,  and  box 
regulating  machine.  A  premium  of  two  dollars.  C. 
Anne,  of  Lancaster  city,  a  handsome  manufactured 
V.  orkbos.  Robert  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
great  and  handsome  display  of  Zephyr  Work,  for 
which  we  recommend  a  premium  of  two  dollars.  D. 
Drawbaugb,  of  Cumberland  county,  a  stave  jointer, 
worthy  of  a  premium  of  twj  dollars.  Bolden  & 
Price,  of  Philadelphia,  for  their  handsome  display  of 
Adamantine,  Stearine  and  Sperm  Caudles;  Cod  liv- 
er, tanners  and  other  Oils,  and  are  worthy  of  a  pre- 
mium of  five  dollars.  Miss  Isabella  A.  Slaymaker, 
of  Lancaster  county,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Thibet 
made  of  Turkey  feathers,  which  displays  much  taste 
and  ingenuity.  A  Diploma.  Miss  Elirman,  of  Lancas- 
ter city,  also  a  very  handsome  raised  worsted  worked 
Ottoman.  A  Diploma.  Lacy  &  Philips,  of  Phila 
delphia,  for  a  very  handsom3  set  of  double  harness. 
A  premium  of  six  dollars.  Emanuel  Metzgar,  of 
Lancaster  city,  a  premium  for  his  handsome  sett  of 
double  harness;  second  premium  of  four  dollars. 
Henry  Pinkerton,  of  Lancaster  city,  for  his  set  of 
double  harness.  A  Diploma.  E  Shaefer  &  Son,  of 
Lancaster  city,  for  th"iv  very  handsome  riding  Saddle 
and  Russet  traveUng  Trunk,  S^  each.  A.  F.  &  S.  C. 
Slaymaker,  of  Salisbury,  Lancaster  county,  for  supe- 
rior turned  bed  posts,  a  premium  of  $2.  Hen- 
ry Sheplor  of  Eranklin  county  for  his  portable 
combined  cider  mill  and  press,  a  premium  of  $3. 
There  were  several  others  exhibited  of  a  similar  con- 
struction, which  were  also  deserving  of  notice.  The 
committee  also  noticed  a  portable,  circular  saw  mill. 
The  owner  not  being  present,  we  can  say  very  little 
about  its  merits.  G.  W.  Wagner,  of  Roxborougb,  of 
Philadelphia  county,  for  his  supoi-ior  light  buggy  wa- 
gon, with  top,  a  premium  of  $5.  Quinn  &  Palmer,  of 
York,  Pa.,  for  their  neat  hunting  wagon,  a  premium 
of  S3.  B.  Landis,  Lancaster  county,  for  his  light 
family  carriage,  also  a  premium  of  $•>.  John  R.  Lan- 
dis, Lancaster  county,  for  his  sausage  cutter,  a  pre- 
mium of§l.    J.    Franklin  Reigart,  Lancaster  city, 


cxhibitod  a  model  of  a  castiron  bridge,  which  appears 
to  be  a  very  complete  piece  of  mechanism  and  iuge- 
nuit}-.  lie  also  exhibited  two  very  fine  specimens  of 
fancy  penmanship.  IMiss  IMary  Eberman,  Lancaster, 
a  very  handsome  and  ingeniously  contrived  hair 
wi'eath,  a  diploma.  S.  B.  Haines,  Lancaster  city,  a 
very  well  arranged  tew  pipe,  for  smith's  forge,  which 
the  commtttee  consider  highly  creditable  and  ingeni- 
ous, a  premium  of  $2.  Lewis  Cooper,  Lancaster  co., 
exhibited  a  lime  spreading  machine,  which,  after 
trial,  proved  satisfactory — a  premium  of  §5.  Wm. 
Everhart,  Fayette  county,  for  samples  of  a  handsome 
Window  Glass,  a  premium  of  $2.  Abel  Barker, 
Honesdalc,  Wayne  county,  for  his  double-acting, 
forcing  and  lifting  Pump,  which  was  fully  tested  in 
supplying  the  exhibition  grounds  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water,  a  premium  of  §5.  William  Chandler 
and  Isaac  B.  Millington,  of  Chester  county,  both  ex- 
hibited Hydraulic  Rams,  of  very  similar  construction, 
which  seem  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  and  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Committee  also  notice  a  lot  consisting  of  sev- 
eral barrels  of  Chemical  Manure,  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  Poysson,  of  Philadelphia.  They  regret  that  this 
gentleman  was  not  present,  to  give  the  requisite  in- 
formation respecting  this  article,  but  from  the  intelli- 
gence they  were  able  to  gain  concerning  it,  they  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  deserving  of  notice 
fro ;n  Agriculturists,  and  for  its  practical  effect  as  a 
fertilizer. 

The  Committee  feel  that  they  would  fail  in   an  im- 
portant part  of  their  duty  did  they  omit  to   notice,  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  commendation,  the  very  exten- 
sive and  interesting  collection  of  Wools,  exhibited  by 
P.  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  industry  and  perseverance  of  this  gentleman, 
in  examining  and  elucidating  this  important  branch 
of  Agricultural  economy  will,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  our  Pennsylvania  Sheep 
Farmers,  do  much  towards  promoting  a  proper  system 
of  breeding  and  management  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  Sheep.  The  collection  of  Wools  exhibited, 
comprises  above  1200  specimens,  from  vaious  parts  of 
the  world.  About  400  of  them  are  from  a  collection 
of  Saxony  Wool,  presented  to  'Mr.  Browne,  by^the 
King  of  that  couutry,  embracing  varieties  from  the 
principal  Sheep  growing  districts  of  the  Kingdom. 
There  are  upwards  of  100  varieties  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Committee 
are  pleased  to  find  many  from  our  own  Pennsjdvania 
Sheep  Farmers,  which,  for  fineness  of  staple  and  ex- 
c^illence  of  quality,  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Evans  &  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  and 
tested,  by  fire,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Commit- 
tee their  fire-in-oof  safe.  A  premium  of  So.  ^Moscs 
S.  Woodward,  Chester  county,  for  improved  Brake 
for  wagons  and  carts,  a  premium  of  82.  To  Samuel 
Groff,  for  Sattinetts  exhibited,  a  diploma,  R.  W. 
Adilis,  for  Daguerotj'pes,  a  diploma. 

The  Committee  would  respectfully  submit  this  n- 
port  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Ror.EKT  T.  Potts, 
J.\xiES  Cressox, 
josetu  konigmacker, 
George  W.  Suaeffer, 
E.  W.  Hale, 
Lewis  Levis, 

The  Committee  neglected  to  insert  Mrs.  Louisa 
Coffey,  of  Lancaster  city,  in  the  foregoing  report,  for 
licr  case  of  very  handsome  Infant  Shoes,  which  are 
worthy  a  diploma. 

Joseph  Komgmacker,  Sec'ry  of  the  Committee. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS  AND  UNENUMERATED 
ARTICLES,  No.  29. 

To  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society,  now  meeting  at  Lan- 
caster: 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  examine  articks  un- 
der Class  No.  29,  on  2d  Class  of  Uuenuraerated  Ar- 
ticles, wonld  respectfully  report  that  they  have  atten- 
ded to  that  duty,  and  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report : 

Two  large  Urns,  marked  on  the  list  silver,  but 
which  were  plated,  presenting  no  novelty,  except  per- 
haps antiquity,  deposited  by  Thomas  E.  Shull,  of 
Mifflin  county.  By  Diffenbach  &  Kenneagy,  Stras- 
burg,  six  samples  of  Iron  Railings.  By  John  W. 
"Wilson,  of  Lancaster,  several  specimens  of  Marb  e 
Work,  for  which  we  recommend  a  diploma.  By  C. 
Keiffer,  of  Lancaster,  one  Cast  Iron  Sofa;  one  do.  do. 
Chair;  one  do.  do.  Tree  Box;  one  do.  d  ;.  Panel  of 
Fence;  one  Wrought  Iron  Gate.  The  gate  was  very 
well  made,  and  the  castings  good.  We  could  not  as- 
certain whether  the  design  was  original  or  borrowed. 
Recommend  a  diploma.  By  Thomas  II.  Burrows,  of 
Lancaster,  two  setts  School  Desks  and  Chairs,  a  di- 
ploma. By  Lewis  Haldy,  of  Lancaster,  one  Tomb- 
stone of  Rutland  Marble,  a  diploma.  By  Lewis 
Bridge  of  York,  Parlor  Stove.  By  Alexander  Brad- 
ley, of  Pittsburg,  three  Parlor  Cottage  Franklin 
Stoves,  two  Cook  Stoves,  and  one  Coal  Stove.  The 
Franklin  Stoves  were  neat  in  design  and  workman- 
ship, and  the  arrangement  of  the  dampers  and  blow- 
ers was  very  convenient  and  superior,  and  for  them 
we  would  recommend  the  first  premium  of  $5.  By 
Wm.  Brady,  of  Mount  Joy,  one  case  Mill  Picks,  Ax- 
es, &c.  The  display  was  the  best,  the  articles  well 
finished,  and  to  all  appearances  such  as  would  reflect 
credit  on  any  establishment,  and  for  them  we  would 
recommend  a  premium  of  $5.  By  Henry  Brinkman, 
of  Lancaster,  one  Cooking  Stove,  most  of  it  wrought 
iron.  We  could,  in  the  absence  of  the  maker,  dis- 
cover no  peculiar  quality  about  it.  By  Geo.  D.  Sprech- 
er,  five  stoves,  very  good  articles.  By  Samuel  Haines, 
of  Cumberland  county,  two  Axes  and  one  Hatchet; 
these  appeared  to  be  good  articles,  and  well  formed, 
though  not  so  highly  finished  as  others  exhibited.  A 
diploma.  By  Russel  &  Geiger,  of  Lancaster,  display 
of  Stoves,  made  by  North,  Harrison  &  Chase.  Abbot 
&  Lawrence,  of  Philadelphia,  a  good  display  of  well 
made  articles.  By  1.  C.  Middleton,  one  dozen  improv- 
ed Knife  and  Scissors  Sharpeners. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.    0.    HiCKOCK,] 

P.  R.  Freas,        >  Committee. 
James  S.  Huber,  j 


PLOWING  MATCH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughs  and  Ploughing,  re- 
spectfully report  that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty 
assigned  to  them,  and  have  awarded  the  first  premi- 
um for  a  plough,  to  Prouty  &  Barrett,  for  their  No. 
55,  of  $8.  The  second  premium  to  -Jesse  Pauling,  of 
IMontgomery  county,  ?5.  The  third  premium  to  Hall 
&  Spear,  of  Pittsburg,  for  their  No.  10,  of  $3.  The 
fourth  premium  to  Jacob  Wenger,  of  Lancaster 
county,  of  ??2.  They  have  awarded  the  first  premi- 
um for  plougning,  to  E.  G.  Gray,  of  $15.  The  second 
to  .Jolui  Phxnk,  of  $10.  The  third  to  Robert  II. 
Blake,  of  $S.  The  fourth  to  Jonathan  F.  Garrard,  of  ;?2. 
The  whole  of  the  work  was  done  in  a  highly  cred- 
itable manner,  and  there  was  much  merit  in  many  of 
the  ploughs  that  have  no  premiums  awarded  to  them. 
_  The  Committee  would  much  like  to  be  al)le  to  no- 
tice these  latter  more  particularly,  but  are  at  present 


unable  so  to  do  from  press  for  time,  the  hour  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  presentment  having  arrived  be- 
fore your  Committee  had  finished  their  labor.  . 


Edwin  Moore, 
Samuel  Buck  max, 
G.  Blight  Brown, 
A.  R.  McIlvaine, 
Wm.  Martin. 


1 
I 
[■  Committee. 


FIRE  PROOF  CHEST. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  test- 
ing of  the  fire-proof  qualities  of  Evans  &  Watson's 
Fire-Proof  Chests,  respectfully  report.  That  in  pur- 
suance of  their  appointment,  they  placed  in  one  of 
the  above  named  chests,  a  large  number  of  papers, 
and  after  having  locked  the  chest  and  secured  the 
keys,  they  saw  piled  around  and  upon  it,  about  three 
cords  of  dry  wood.  At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  fire  was 
applied  to  this,  and  at  2 J  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  wood 
being  consumed,  the  chest  having  attained  a  white 
heat,  the  coals  were  drawn  away,  and  the  chest  suf- 
fered to  cool.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  papers  were 
removed,  not  entirely  unscathed,  but  sound  and  per- 
fect as  when  placed  in  the  chest. 

David  Mumma,  ^ 

H.  ^Y.  Snyder,  | 

E.  W.  Hale,  }■  Committee. 

Abner  Rutherford,  j 

L.  Lkars.  j 


MEETING  OF  THE   LANCASTER     COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL,  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  October  1st,  1852,  the  following  report 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published  : 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Lancaster  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society  do  report  to  the  President  and 
members  generally,  That  in  the  very  pleasant  duty 
assigned  them,  of  examining  and  testing  fruit,  they 
have  had  one  meeting  since  their  last  report,  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1852.  The  committee  bad  given  public  no- 
tice of  the  time,  with  a  request  that  persons  having 
good  fruit,  should  exhibit  specimens  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  with  few  exceptions,  their  desire  to  make 
known,  and,  as  a  consequence,  disseminate  more 
extensively  any  new  and  good  fruit,  was  not  respond- 
ed to  with  that  ardor  which  the  committee  would 
wish.  Yet  the  committee  believe,  if  their  labors  are 
continued  in  connection  with  similar  committees  and 
individuals  in  other  sections,  the  "signs  of  the  times" 
give  them  hope  that  there  are  strong  indications  of  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  good  fruit,  and  a  desire 
among  the  great  mass  of  farmers  and  others,  to  pro- 
cure and  cultivate  none  but  the  most  select.  By  the 
few  specimens  presented,  as  well  as  from  other  sour- 
ces, the  committee  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  many 
valuable  seedling  fruits  remain  in  comparativo  ob- 
scurity throughout  the  county  of  Lancaster.  To  bring 
these  before  the  public,  requires  time,  with  aid  and 
assistance  from  all  sections  of  the  county,  frequent 
meetings  of  the  committee  at  different  seasons,  to 
test  the  various  fruits  of  summer,  autumn  and  win- 
ter. 

At  the  present  time,  we  find  a  stronger  interest  ex- 
hibited all  over  the  counti'y  towards  the  acquisition 
of  good  fruit,  than  at  any  former  period — and  we  are 
greatly  encouraged  in  our  labors  by  the  cheering 
prospect  that,  with  the  aid  of  individuals,  commit- 
tees, societies  and  pomological  congresses,  much 
good  will  ultimately  result  to  Pomology  and  Horti- 
culture generally. 

Among  the  specimens  presented,  the  committee 
consider  the  following  as  worthy  of  a  brief  notice : 
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Apples. — Smolcelwvse. — Specimens  of  this  variety 
were  offered  by  J.  Hershy,  of  large  size  and  great 
beauty.  This  fine  seedling,  of  Lancaster  county,  is 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  extended  notice. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise. — Synonyme — apple-butter 
apple,  watermelon  apple,  &c.,  by  several  contributors, 
— a  large,  greenish  apple,  of  fine  flavor ;  native  of 
Lancaster  county. 

A  medium  sized  yellowsweet  apple,  by  J.  H.Hershy. 
Another  medium  size,  yellow,  sub-acid  flavor,  by 
same. 

Two  apples,  by  J.  H.  Garber,  of  large  size,  the 
one  yellow  and  the  other  dark  red,  with  faint  yellow 
stripes,  both  of  medium  quality,  sub-acid  flavor. 
These  were  received  for  Baldwin  and  Graffenstein, 
but  neither  of  them  answer  to  the  description  in  the 
book. 

Several  others  were  before  the  committee  without 
name  or  extra  merit,  and,  therefore,  no  notes  taken 
of  them. 

Pears. — ShenFs  Pear. — Synonyme — Hosen  Shenk. 
smokehouse,  butter  pear,  &c..  This  very  popular 
fruit  originated  in  this  county,  and  was  considered 
by  the  committee  as  of  very  superior  quality.  Size, 
medium  to  large,  color  yellow,  of  a  true  pyriform 
shape,  quality  sweet,  juicy  and  very  pleasant.  Splen- 
did specimens  presented  by  J.  H.  Hershy. 

Bartlette. — Fine  large  specimens  by  Casper  Hiller 
»nd  J.  B.  Garber.  This  celebrated  eastern  variety 
was  considered  inferior  to  some  others  as  an  eating 
fruit,  but  on  account  of  large  size,  splendid  appear- 
ance, thrifty  growth  and  hardness  of  the  trees,  bear- 
ing young  and  constantly,  the  committee  consider  it 
fts  one  of  the  most  valuable  pears. 

Sugar  Pear. — Medium  size,  pleasant  flavor.  J.  IL 
Hershy. 

Ai^othecary  Pear. — Large  size,  rather  coarse  grain- 
ed, but  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  sweet  and  very  pleasant 
considered  superior  to  the  Bartlett.     By  the  same. 

Butter  Pear  and  extra  large  Seckle,  by  E.  W.  Car- 
penter, both  of  first-rate  quality. 

Peacu. — Among  the  numerous  varieties  presented 
the  following  deserve  a  passing  notice  : 

A  large  Seedling  Cling,  red  and  yellow,  superior, 
C.  Hiller. 

Sawyer,  a  seedling  free-stone,  medium  size,  good, 
same. 

Susquehanna,  a  very  large  free-stone,  red  and  yel- 
low, rather  acid,  but  excellent — good  show  fruit,  same. 
Another  large  cling, %io  name,  sweet  and  pleasant, 
same. 

Belle  de  Paris. — This  is  a  first-rate  variety,  of  me- 
dium size,  color  white,  with  a  faint  blush  towards 
the  sun,  flesh  white,  juicy,  rich  and  pleasant.  By  J. 
B.  Garber. 

A  large  seedling  cling,  no  name,  good,  by  same. 
A  medium  sized  free-stone,  strong   peach  flavor, 
good  ;  by  J.  Peters. 

A  variety  of  cling-stone  seedling,  dark-red,  good ; 
by  same. 

Plums. — Fine  large  specimens  Magnum  Bonum, 
by  C.  Hiller. 

Grapes. — Splendid  bunches  Catawba  grapes,  by 
J.  Peters. 

Superior  Isabella  grapes,  by  Daniel  Ehoads. 
Also  a  sample  of  M.  D.  Rhoads'  home-made  currant 
wine,  to  which  the  committee  done  ample  justice,  and 
agreed,  without  a  dissenting  voice  that  it  "was  hard 
to  beat,"  but  "not  hard  to  take." 

All  the  above  fruits  are  in  season  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  middle  ot  September. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  J.  B.  Garber. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL,  OF  THIRTY-TWO  PAGES,  DOUBLE 
COLUMNS,  IMPERIAL  OCTAVO  ;  MADE  UP,  PRINCIPALLY 
BY  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WEEKLY  PAGES  QF  "  THE 
NEW  YORK    AGRICULTOR." 

This  periodical  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  the  Stock  Breeder,  the  Rural 
Architect,  the  Nurseryman,  the  Gardener  and  the 
Florist. 

Each  number  will  be  filled  entirely  with  perma- 
nently VALUABLE  reading  matter.  No  advertisements 
allowed  In  its  columns;  and  not  even  the  large  head- 
ing, or  terms  and  contents,  usual  on  the  first  and  last 
pages  of  similar  journals,  will  be  permitted.  All 
such  matter  will  invariably  appear  on  the  cover. 
Thus,  the  numbers  of  the  farm  and  garden,  bound 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  have  the  same  appear- 
ance as  a  book.  This  is  a  new  feature  In  periodicals 
of  this  class,  and  should  the  more  highly  commend 
it  to  public  favor.  J5@"  Published  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy,  $1.00  per  annum.     Three  Copies,  $2.00 

per  annum.     Eight  copies,  85.00  per  annum. 

Lower  rates  than  the  above  will  be  made  with  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  or  Clubs,  by  taking  a  larger  num- 
ber of  copies.  JB^""  Postage,  only  one-half  a  cent 
per  month. 

J8^"  Postmasters  and  others,  disposed  to  act  as 
Agents,  will  be  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Spe- 
cimen Numbers,  on  application  to  publishers. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

jS^^'Inducement  to  Gentlemen  Acting  as  Agents. 
— Any  person  forwarding  us  ten  or  more  subscrip- 
tions each,  for  either  of  the  above  papers,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  copy,  gratis,  for  one  year. 


Seed  and  A'^ricultural 


>Vareliouse. 

No.  29.  Market  Street,  Phila. 
TTHERE  tlie  subscriber  has  ooened  nii  extensive  assortnient  of 
''    GRASS  A.ND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  his  own  raisiiig,or  recent  impor- 
tation, and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

He  IS,  also,  manufacturing  all  the  most  approved  Agricultural 
Implements,  among  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers 
to  a  new  article  of  Plow,  of  his  own  invention,  called  Cast-Steel, 
Extending  Point,  Self-Sharpening,  Surface  and  Subsoil  Plows, 
which  for  durability  and  easy  of  draft  is  yet  unequalled. 

The  great  advantages  these  Plows  possess  over  all  others,  are 
tneir  peculiarconstructioa  and  the  substitntionof  Cast-Steel  intha 
place  ofCast  Iron,  whichonly  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated- 
aA\  of  which  will  be  soldon  the  most  reasonable  prices  by 

M"y  C.B  ROGERS 
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AGRICUJLTURAIi    WAREHOUSE    AND    SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscribers,  in  addition  to  their  extensive  Nur- 
sery and  Grcen-IIouso  establishments,  have  estab- 
lished an  Agricultural  Warehduso  and  Seed  Store, 
near  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West  Chester,  and  are 
prepared  to  till  orders  by  wholsesale  and  retail,  of 
all  kinds  of  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
implements,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  &c.  Coun- 
try storekeepers  supplied  with  any  of  the  following, 
with  reasonable  discount  to  sell  again : 

Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds;  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers  ;  Wheat  Drills  and  Seed  Planters;  Ploughs, 
Harrows  and  Cultivators;  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters; 
Grain  Fan,  and  Corn  Shellers ;  Vegetable,  or  Root 
Cutters ;  Hand  Grain  Mills,  Clover  Shellers,  Horse 
Rakes,  Churns  of  various  patterns,  Grindstones  and 
Improved  Hangings  ;  Hay,  Straw  and  Manure  Forks; 
Ox  Yokes  and  Bows;  Patent  Bow  Pins,  Ox  Trace 
and  Log  and  Cow  Chains  ;  Cross-cut  and  other  Saws; 
Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes  and  rakes  ;  Ox  Muzzles  and 
Bull  Rings  ;  Post  Diggers  and  Crow  Bars ;  Wheel 
Barrows  ;  Grain  Cradles  ;  Scythes  and  Scythestones; 
Grubbing  Hoes  and  Picks ;  Post  Augers,  Drawing 
Knives,  Axes,  Broad  Axes  and  Hatchets  ;  Grain 
Bags  ;  Grain  Measures  ;  Garden  Trowels  and  Weed- 
ing Forks  ;  Cast  Iron  Chairs  and  Settees ;  do.  Hat 
and  Umbrella  Stands  ;  Garden  Watering  Pots  ;  Hy- 
acinth and  Bulb  Glasses ;  Pruning  and  Budding 
Knives;  Wire  Flower  Trainers;  do.  Stands,  Bee  Hives, 
Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels  ;  Grass  and  Grain  Sickels; 
Rose  Shears  and  Twig  Cutters ;  Flower  Scissors; 
Butter  Prints,  Bowls  and  Ladles ;  Folding  Ladders 
Screw  Wrenches,  Pincers  and  Gimblets ;  Rat  and 
Mole  Traps  ;  Cattle  Cards  and  Horse  Brushes  ;  Cur- 
ry Combs  ;  Horse  Lancets  ,  Ox  Knobs  ;  Nest  Eggs ; 
Hoe  and  Fork  Handles  ;  Hay  and  Corn  Knives  ;  Gar- 
den Reels  ;  Tree  Scrapers  ;  Cow  Bells  ;  Family  Press; 
Pic  Nic  Boxes  ;  Potato  Diggers  and  Pullers  ;  Whif- 
fle Trees  ;  Caterpillar  Brushes  ;  Fruit  Pickers  ;  Bor- 
der Knives  ;  Guano  ;  Plaster  ;  Poudrette  ;  Bonedust; 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co., 

Nursery,  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

Vies:  Chester,  Pa. 
Jg^°  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  1 1. 
SUPER  PHOSPHATE    OF  LIME. 
Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Mapes, 
for  sale  by  the  ton  or  smaller  quantity,  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Chester, 
Pa.     Also,  No.  1,  Peruvian  Guano. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co. 
10,000  PEACH  TREES. 
Also    fine  Dwarf  Pears,  well  branched,  many  of 
them  having  fruited  the  present  season ;  also  Ever- 
green aad  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubbery  in  great 
variety. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  with  Black 
Spruce,  American  Arbor  Vitas,  Balm  of  Gllead,  White 
Spruce, — Hemlock,  from  4  to  12  inches  in  height,  at 
$.30  per  1000,  well  packed  in  crates,  and  delivered  in 
Philadelphia.  Also,  Sugar  Maple,  White  Ash,  Birch, 
American  Larch  and  Elm,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet, 
of  handsome  shape,  and  delivered  in  Philedelphia  in 
good  condition  a  §10  per  100. 

ROCK   SALT. 
Rock  Salt  in  large  lumps,  for  salting  cattle.     This 
article  can  be  placed  in  the  open  field,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  weather. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co. 
HAY,  STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 
Webb's,  Hovey's,  Emery's,  Rice's,  Potts',  Catch- 
pole'8,and  other  Straw  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crush- 


ers; also  Hick's  Portable  Cider  Mills,  which  will  make 
from  5  to  10  barrels  per  day.     For  sale  by 
PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBBERY 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  present  fsrll,  at  their 
Nursery,  .Garden  &  Green-house  Establishment,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  large  and  select  assortment  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  FllUlT  TREES  which  they  offer  by  whole- 
sale or  retail,  at  reasonable  prices,  viz  :  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Kigs,  Filberts,  Bnglisli 
Walnuts,  .Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  m 
great  variety,  Quinces,  Almonds,  hardy  and  tender  Grape  Vines. 
Also  a  fine  collection  of  Uwarf  Pears  on  Quince  adapted  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  and  embracing  some  25  or  30  varieties.  Some  of 
them  now  in  fruit. 

Also  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  growth,  of  all  tlie  most  desirable  kinds  for  our  cli- 
mate. Norway  P'irs,  Halm  of  Gilead,  Austrian  and  Scotch  I'ine,, 
Lebanon  and  Deodar  Cedars,  Cryptomeria,  Japonica,  Chili  Pine, 
Himalayan  t^pruce,  several  varieties  of  Box,  Arbor  Vita,  Hclliea 
nine  varieties  of  Junipers,  English  and  Irish  Yew  Also  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  roses  and  green  house  plants.  Bulbous  roots, 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  imported  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  em- 
bracing 40  varieties,  imported  the  present  season.  English  double 
Holly-hocks,  very  choice  chrysanthemums,  &c.,  together  with  all 
other  articles  usually  found  in  similar  well  conducted  establish- 
ments. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  ettended  to,  and  trees  and  plants  care- 
fully packed,  and  forwarded  as  .directed.  Catalogues  furuisiiedoii 
application.  PASCHaLUMORRIS  &  Co. 

Sept.  Nursery,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  a  tention  of  JVur- 
seryinen,  dealers  and  planters  to  the  immense  stock  of  Trees  now 
on  their  grounds  embracing  (■"ruit  Trees  of  every  descriptioa,  viz: 
Standard   Apples    I'ears,  Plnms,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &c  ,  on  free 

stocks  for  Orchards — vigorous  and  well  formed. 
Dwarf  and   Pyramidal  I'ear   Trees,  on  quince  stocks,  about  100.- 

000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can  be  so  worked,  2  ycarf 

old,  trees  low  branched, vigorous  and  beutiful. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal   Cherries,  on  mahalcb  stocks,  fi'e  one,  two 

and  three  year  old  trees;  well  branched  and  finely  formed. 
Dwarf  Apple  trees,  on   Paradise  and   doucain  stocks,  beautiful  2 

year  old  trees  with  heads  for  immediate  bearingi^besides  vigorous 

yearlings. 
Gooseberries,  large  Laneashire  sorts,  strong  plants  for  imraedjatc 

bearing. 
Curranis,  including  the   Cherry,  Vietoria,  Whi'.e  Grape  and  many 

other  ne^v  and  Hue  sorts.     See  our  catalogue. 
Raspberrihs,  the  new  large  fruited   monthly,  Fstolf,  &c.,  &e     A 

complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varieties. 
Grapes,  hardy  native  sorts,  such  as  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton, 

strong  twoaud  three  year  old  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  for  vin- 
eries, strong  thrifty  plants  in  pots. 
Strawbeiries  of  ad  desirable  varieties.    Rhubarb,  a  large  stock  of 

the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  all  other  fruits  cultivated. 

The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal  supervi- 
sion. The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy;  we  flatter  ourselves, that  no 
Nursery  collection  can  ofl'er  a  stroiif:er  guarantee  to  purchasers  in 
this  respect.  The  stock  is  all  grown  on  new  fresh  soil,  and  is 
healthy,  well  manured  and  hardy.  We  ask  purchasers  to  exam- 
ine it. 
ORNAMENT\L — Large  trees  for  streets,  paiks,  Sec.    Such  as 

horse  chesnuts,  silver  maples,  snowy  abeles,  mountain  ash,  elms 

and  tulip  tree.s,  in  large  qualities,  cheap. 
Rare  Or.namentai.  Lawn  Trees,  embracing  the  most  novel,  re- 
markable and  beautiful  trees,  and   shrubs,  both  deciduous, and 

eveigreen  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate,  for  particulars,  we 

refer  to  the  descriptive  catalogue. 
Roses  — One  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  country,  including  the 

newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected  by  us  last  summer 

in  person. 
Bulbous  Knots,  imported  amiually  from  Holland,  can  be  supplied 

after  1st  Sept. 
Dahlias.      The  new  English  and   French   prize  varieties  of  1851, 

besides  fine  olderones. 

All  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  Canada  or  California.  Orders  strictK  complied  with 
in  every  particular.  The  following  catalogues  are  s  enl  gratis  to  all 
who  apply  and  enclose  stamps  to  cover  postage  which  must  be 
prepaid. 

No.  1. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 

No.  2.—  "  "  Ornamental  Trees,  Shiubs.  &c. 

No.  3. —  A   catalogue  of  Dahlias,   Fuchias,  Chrysanthemums  and 

budding  plants. 
No.  4. — A  wholesale  catalogue,  for  Nurserymen  and  others,  who 

wish  to  purchase  largely. 
Postage  on  Nos.  1  fc  2— .5o0  miles  or  underS  cts;  500  to  1500  m  6cts. 
"    3  &  4—500         '>  "       "      "  "  2  ■' 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

Sept.  1, 1852  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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TO  FARMERS,   AGRICULTURISTS  AND  GAR- 
DENERS. 

CHAPPELL'S  IMPROVED  FERTILIZER— Substitute  for  Guano. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  chemical  compound  or  manure,  manufactured  by 
him  for  the  renovation  of  "  worn-out  lands,"  and  known  as 
''chappel's  improved  fertilizer." 

This'article  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  arc  found  by 
analysis  in  the  ash  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  (in  proper 
proportions)  of  B'-Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  (or  bones  dis- 
solved in  Sul|)hurie  Acid,)  Sulphates  of  Ammonia,  Potash,  Soda 
andLim-",  Animal  Charcoal,  Silicates  of  Potash,  Alumina  and  Mag- 
Tiesia,  and,  as  these  constituents  indicate,  is  intended  to  restore  to 
the  soil' all  the  inorganic  materials  abstracted  by  vegetation.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  soil  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  salts,  is  always  fertile  ;  and  their  absence  ct)ustitutes  what 
is  called  '■^Worn-out  Land."  The  analysis  of  rich  soils  shows  a 
good  supply,  and  poor  land  a  deficiency. 

The  inorganic  matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of 
different  crops  is  the  same,  varying  only  in  proportion  ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  we  supply  to  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
each  material  thus  abstracted,  we  restote  its  fertility. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the  use 
of  the  Fertilizer,  the  last  season.  It  has  been  used  on  poor  land, 
and  twenty-five  t')  twenty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  obtaiiie<l,  with 
a  superior  crop  of  clover.  As  a  top-dressing  on  wheat,  eight  bush- 
els additional  yield  has  been  realized.  On  the  spring  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  clover,  the  yield  has  been  doubled  It  has  been  used  on 
tiie  same  field  (as  an  experiment)  with  the  best  Peruvian  Guano, 
both  on  corn  and  oats,  and  the  yield  has  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Fertilizer.  The  most  respectable  reference  can  be  given  of  its 
value  and  effects  on  p;)or  lands. 

This  article  having  been  used  with  such  favorable  results,  the 
manufacturer  now  offers  it  to  agriculturists,  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  It  will  largely  repay  for  the  outlay,  and  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  manure  they  can  use. 

Oil  very  poor  land,  two  barrels  to  the  acre  should  be  applied  ;  on 
that  in  better  condition,  one  and  a  half  barrels.  It  is  calculated,  in 
using  two  barrels,  you  supply  to  the  soil  sufficient  salts  for  a  rota- 
tion. As  a  top-dressing,  one  barrel  put  on  after  a  ram,  or  when  the 
land  is  wet,  and  in  all  cases  near  the  surface  and  not  ploughed  in, 
broad-cast  and  harrowed  when  practicable.  The  Ammonia  in  this 
preparation  is  a  Sulphate  and  therefore  not  volatile  as  in  Guano; 
the  Bi-Phosphates  and  Sulphates  being  soluble,  the  rain  dissolves 
them,  and  they  thus  saturate  the  soil  with  prepared  food, ready  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant;  being  rich  in  Sulphates,  they  are 
powerful  abSDrbents  of  Ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

One  fact  peculiar  to  this  compound  is  that  such  portion  as  may 
not  beabstraeted  from  the  soil  the  first  crop,  remains  in  thegrouiid 
until  consumed  by  after  vegetation  One  barrel  of  Chappell's  Im- 
proved Fertilizer  contains  as  inueh  Phosphate  n/Limea.s  is  contain- 
ed ill  3U0  ll>s  Peruvian  Guano;  therefore,  by  the  application  of  two 
barrels  (400  lbs  )  to  an  acre,  the  ground  is  supplied  with  as  much 
phosphate  of  lime  as  if  400  lbs.  best  Peruvian  Guano  had  been  used, 
and  the  Fertilizer  is  furnished  at  lees  than  half  the  cost. 

VVe  add  a  few  certificates.  We  could  add  nthers,  but  this  mode 
of  advertising  is  expensive — these  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
the  Fertilizer  to  the  favorable  notice  of  all  farmers,  desiring  to 
improve  their  lands. 

The  f  )lli)wing  from  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  testifies  to  the 
action  of  the  Fertilizer,  compared  with  Peruvian  and  Patagoiiian 
Guano.        (From  Cora.  T.  Ap.  C.  Jones,  Washington.) 

Near  Prospect  Hill,  Va..  April  '29,  18,'52. 

P.  Stockton  Chappell — Dear  Sir  : — I  suppose  I  am  indebted  to 
your  kindness  for  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  of  17th  March, 
containing  notice  of  transfer  of  "  South  Baltimore  Chemical 
Works"  to  you.  I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  your  atten- 
tion, but  was  anxious  to  see  a  further  development  of  the  effects 
of  your  Fertilizer  before  I  wrote.  You  may  recollect  that  about 
a  year  ago  I  purchased  the  first  Fertilizer,  (a  ton)  with  which  I 
experimented  with  barley  and  corn,  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  on 
wheat  and  grass  as  a  top-dressing,  all  in  compari-ion  with  Peruvian 
and  Patagonian  Guano,  at  equal  cost.  The  effect  on  the  barley 
was  decidedly  in  favorof  the  Fertilizer  beyond  all  question  ;  while 
upon  wheat,  corn  and  grass,  the  difference  was  scarcely  discerna- 
ble  on  the  growing  crops.  The  grouiul  on  which  the  barley  grew 
lust  year  wasseededj  with  Florence  wheat  on  the  3d  dav  of  Octo- 
ber, I8.il ;  the  grouii  was  in  the  finest  heart,  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian 
guona  hiving  been  p'oughed  in  after  fallowing,  but  before  seed- 
ing, which  WIS  done  with  Pennock's  drill.  The  last  dressing  of 
guano  was  carefully  sown  broadcast  transversely  to  the  spring 
dressing  of  guani,  and  to  the  belt  of  the  Fertilizer,  through  the 
barley,  which  separated  the  Peruvian  and  Patagonian  guano,  and 
the  course  of  the  drill  crosses  obliquely  the  belt  of  about  sixty  feet 
on  which  the  Fertilizer  was  used  about  a  year  ago. 

My  wheat,  like  m)st  wheat  of  the  season,  is  but  middling;  my 
land  w.is  ploughed  verv  deep,  and,  although  it  is  high  and  rolling, 
the  wheat  has  suffered  severely  from  a  redundancy  of  moisture; 
nevertheless,  the  wheat  on  the  part  on  which  the  Fertilizer  was 
used  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  barley,  in  April,  18oI,  is  not  only 
higher  but  stronger,  has  .a  better  color,  and  is  in  every  respect  more 
promising  than  the  wheat  on  either  side  of  it.  notwithstanding  the 
double  dressing  of  guano  to  one  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  have  also  ten 
acres  of  corn  ground  in  wheat,  on  which  your  Fertilizer  was  used 
and  sown  in  comparison  with  Peruvian  guano  aud  repeated  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  wheat;  the  Fertilizer  so  far  holds  its  own,  and 
should  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  give  youparticulars  of  the  harvest 

The  conclusions  to  which  my  mind  is  brought  by  the  foregoing 
experiments  are: — 


First— Thatat  an  equal  cost,  with  less  labor,  and  far  greater  con- 
venience in  its  application,  your  Fertilizer  is  fully  equal  to  the 
average  quality  of  Peruvian  guano  when  first  applied,  and  much 
more  durable  in  its  effects  on  after  crops. 

Secondly — That  six  hundred  pounds  (two  barrels)  of  the  Fertili- 
zer, incorporated  with  the  soil  with  the  harrow  before  seeding  or 
planting,  is  better  than  HOO  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  wh.'ch 
the  fanner  is  compelled  to  add,  with  very  considerable  labor,  one 
and  a  half  bushels  gypsum,  the  cost  of  which' will  bring  theguano 
at  the  lowest  rates,  to  $7.S0 

Whilst  cost  of  60U  lbs.  fertilizer, 


Difference  in  favor'of  fertilizer. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

T  AP. 


6.00 
$1.50 
C.  JONES. 


Bloomfield,  Baltimore  co.,  March  2.3d,  IS-'il. 
P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date, 
asking  for  my  experience  m  the  use  of  your  Fertilizer,  I  have  but 
time  to  say,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  used  but  two  or  three 
barrels  by  way  of  experiment  Last  year,  I  used  upwards  of  sev- 
enty, and  this  year  I  will  drop  it  on  every  hill  of  corn  that  I  plant. 
My  experience  of  its  use  on  corn,  in  the  hill,  is  most  unquestiona- 
bly and  decidedly  favorable.         Very  res|)ectfully.  yours,  fee. 

RICHARD  J.  WORl'HINGTON. 

Balto.  County,  March  22d,  1851. 
P.  S.  Chappell,  Esq. — Dear  Sir — I  have  used    your  Fertilizer  in 
many  ways  ui)on  bo(h  wheat  and  corn,  with  great  success 

Yours,  respectfully,  EDu.  W.  WORTHINGTON. 

(From  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,^^ Baltimore.)' 

Baltimore, ;July  2,  18.U. 

To  Dr.  P.  S.  Chappell — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Delaware,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ef- 
fects of  your  Agricultural  Salts,  in  tiie  production  of  wheat.  They 
were  applied  to  two  fields — one  of  twenty  acres — the  other  of 
twenty-eight.  The  former  is  uniformly  good — on  the  latter,  a  part 
has  been  damaged  by  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  but  niy  iinpiession 
is,  the  crop,  on  both,  will  be  one-third  greater  than  it  would  liave 
been  without  the  fertilizing  article.  Tlie  grain  has  imt  yet  been 
threshed  out,  and  consequently  the  above  opinion  rests  merely  on 
general  observation  of  the  crop  immediately  before  harvest,  but  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  found  incorrect  I  think  it  very  certain 
you  will  have  several  orders  for  the  Salts,  from  the  vicinity  re- 
ferred to.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 

HENRY^V.  D.  JOHNS. 

Dr.  Johns  purchased,  last  fall,  tliiftv  barrels  ;  as  he  used  it  as 
above  on  forty-nine  acres,  ni)t  more  than  1,  barrels  could  have 
been  applied  to  the  acre. 

I  have  used  "  Chappell's  Fertilizer"  upon  potatoes  with  decided 
benefit,  and  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  and  clieapest 
manure  I  can  use  for  that  crop 

My  first  trial  wis  alongside  of  stable  and  guano  manure;  the 
Salts  gave  me  the  best  and  largest  potatoes.  Where  the  Salts  was 
used,  the  land  was  thin,  and  on  a  hill  side  ;  I  used  :ibout  1  j  bbls. 
t )  the  acre  in  the  furrow,  with  the'usual  attention.  My  crop  fully 
came  up  to  my  expectations  ;  the  potatoes  were  large,  and  of  su 
perior  quality,  and  the  crop  fullv  one-third  greater  than  any  of  iny 
neighbors,  whose  land  wis  much  richer  than  the  piece  of  land  I 
used  for  my  potatoes.  The  same  piece  of  land  I  have  put  down 
in  wheat  ;  the  furrows  can  be  seen  distinctly  some  distance  off — 
showing  that  the  Fertilizer  is  still  acting  in  the  soil. 

I  shall  use  the  Fertilizi/r  this  ye  it  on  my  potatoes,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  mannre  that  I  can  use  for 
that  crop.  Several  of  my  neighbors  intend  using  the  Fertilizer 
this  year.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
for  the  Baltimore  market  for  many  years,  and  Irom  my  e.xperience 
of  two  seasons  with  the  Fertilizer,  can  recommend  it  with  confi- 
dence upon  that  crop 

I  will  add  that  I  sold  mr  potatoes  at  Sl,06  per  bushel  ;  my 
neighbors  sold  at  9oc — the  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence 111  quality.  Yours  truly,  Larkin  Young. 

Balto  CO.,  near  Harrisonville,  March  15. 


Extract  of  letter  a  from  Dr.  E.  Chandler. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  May  25,  1852. 

On  the  aoth  of  August,  1850.  I  applied  l.^iO  lbs.  of  your  Fertilizer 
on  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  poor  laml ,  that  had  not  been  fanned  for 
forty  years  previous  to  the  apolication  of  the  Fertilizer.  I  had  the 
ground  ploughed  in  April  and  strewed  over  it  10  bushels  of  lime- 
and  about  the  same  of  ashes,  and  chip  dirt  from  wood  yard,  har- 
rowed It  well  with  cultivator,  and  when  I  put  on  the  Salts  F  sowed 
in  Turnip  Seed.  Timothy  and  Clover  and  finished  off  with  a  brush, 
The  crops  of  Turnips  was  70  bushels,  that  at  2,')  cents  brought 
SI7,50.  and  at  the  rate  of  S70  per  acre.  Last  summer  (!f-5I)  the 
crop  of  good  hay  was  1,100  lbs  ,  or  at  the  rate  of  2i  tons  per  acre, 
and  now  CMay,  1S.')2)  the  appearance  of  the  grass  on  the  same  is 
far  better  than  it  was  last  year.  Many  persons  have  been  to  see 
this  small,  though  satisfactory  experiment,  and  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  your  Fertilizer. 

Price— §3  per  barrel,  and  containing 300 Iba. 

Pamphlets  containing  certificates  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

P.  STOCKTON  CHAPPELL, 

July  I,  ia52.  145  Ix>mbard  st.  Baltimore. 

N.  B.  To  avoid  disappointment,  farmers  desirous  of  a  supply 
for  their  Fall  Cropsshould  order  early. 
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FARMERS !  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTERESTS. 
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This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  andhas 
i-eceived  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
■when-  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  NeAv 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  Agricultural  Society,  Octo- 
ber 9th  1850;  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  October  17th,  1850 ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  2-ith,  1851,  and  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1851. 

THE  ABOVE  DRILL  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  is  excoedsnly  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  fields,  andpos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  others  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity  of  Grain  per  AcrC;  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twcnty-tive  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
fourth  more  ground  per  day  than  with  moat  other 
machines  now  in  use.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Choked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 
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caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  ot  the  seed.  It  is  wai*- 
ranted  to  distribute  the  seed  evenly;  to  sow  and 
quantity  per  acre  comm.only  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains ;  to  be  well  made  with  good 
materials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  the  above  Drills  the  past 
season,  all  of  which  met  with  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  purchasers;  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  we  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  Machines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
elay. 

jg@"All  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE  &  LEE. 

August,  1852.]    Ercildouii  F.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

That  of  offering  to  the  public  a  IManure  which  comprises  al 
that  could  1)6  wished— its  cheapness  and  fuiprising  effects  in  pro 
ducing  larger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil— is  lasting  and  enduring 
qualities. 

The  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Its  powerful  effects  upon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others  ;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  any  other  manare  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
wonderful.     A  supply  always  on  hand,  VVM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germantown  Road,  Kensington,  Phila. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATES 

Germantown,  Octobers,  1851. 
To  Mr.  Wra.  Myers— Sir— Having  tried  your  Chemico-Animal 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  one-third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  in  the  same 
ground.  VVM.  K.  Cox. 

The  foUowingadditional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  10th  mo  20th,  1851. 
I  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Myeks'  Animal 
Manure,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops — 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable 

David  J.  Griscom. 

Spring  Field  Farm,  Cecil  County,  Md. 
Mr-.  Wm.  Myers — Dear  Sir— I  manured  with  yonr  Chemico-Ani- 


mal Manure  about  38  acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  and  pnt 
half  in  Oats,  and  tl  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstandir;g,  I  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  1  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land.andManured  well,  as  I  thought, in  the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly  ;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  neighborsand  others. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Seely. 


SIDLE'S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  and  unproved  ."Vugur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon, carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  1  have  obtained  letters  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true — and  is  so  per- 
fectly simple  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
chanical principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  ina  few  minutes 
— where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  make  money.  HENRY  SIDLE. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 
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AGENTS. 

The  Farm  Journal  may  be  had  at  the  following 
places : — 

W.  B.  ZiEBER,  South  3d,  St.,  principal  Agent  for 
Philadelphia. 

^Y.  II.  Spangler,     -    -     Lancaster,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Spaxgler,     -    -    -  Columbia,  Pa. 

Geo.  Bergner,     -    -    -     Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

II.  Miner, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Shryock,     -    -    -   Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Rawlins,  -    •    -   Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Warfield,     -    -     York,  Pa. 

Wm.  Domer,  of  Altoona,  Blair  County,  is  our  au- 
thorized agent  for  Blair  and  Centre  counties. 

A.  E.  Brady,  Cumberland  and  Perry  counties. 

Jos.  Preston,  Kennett  Square,  for  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties. 

Jonathan  Dorwart,  Lancaster  county. 

Samuel  H.  Wood,  of  Norristown,  for  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  counties. 

And  of  Booksellers  generally. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

"We  are  desirous  of  securing  one  or  more  competent 
agents  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  to  canvass 
for  the  Farm  Journal.  Our  terms  are  liberal,  and 
we  are  assured  by  well-informed  friends  in  every  por- 
on  of  the  State,  that  competent  and  active  agents 
could  not  fail  to  succeed  well.  We  therefore  invite 
persons  desirous  of  taking  agencies  to  address  us 
(postpaid)  on  the  subject;  furnishing  us  with  satis- 
factory reference,  and  stating  in  what  particular 
county  they  are  desirous  of  canvassing. 


To  prevent  mistakes  in  consequence  of  the  change 
noticed  in  the  following  articles,  communications,  ad- 
vertisements and  letters  to  the  Editor,  will  be  ad- 
dressed post  paid  to  the 

"Editor  of  th ;  Farm  Journal, 

West  Chester,  Pa." 
And  all  letters  on  business  of  the  Journal,  subscrip- 
tions and  money  transa.'tions,  will  be  addressed  post 
paid  to 

"BowEN,  Meredith  &  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa." 


Samuel  H.  Wood,  of  Norristown,  has  been  ap' 
pointed  the  General  Agent  for  the  Farm  Journal,  for 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties.  lie  is  authorized 
to  solicit  subscriptions  and  collect  monies  due  from 
subscribers  and  advertisers.  The  friends  of  agri- 
cultural progress,  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  publish- 
ers, by  rendering  to  Mr.  Wood  such  facilities  as  are 
in  their  power. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  copies  of  the 
Farm  Jcmrnal  may  be  had  at  all  times,  of  Mr.  Wood, 
at  his  residence,  corner  of  Swede  and  Marshall  ets., 
Norristown,  Montgomery  county 


To  Correspondents. 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  our  correspondents  will 
send  in  their  communications  early  in  the  month. 
None  later  than  the  20th  will  be  in  time  for  the  cur- 
rent number.  This  regulation  is  necessary  to  secure 
timely  issue.  Several  now  on  hand,  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 


We  commend  the  prize  essay,  on  "abortion  in 
cows,"  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  practical  articles  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 


Poultry  Apfency. 
Within  the  past  twelvemonth,  we  have  been  lite- 
rally flooded  with  orders  for  Shanghaes  and  other  im- 
proved fowls,  which  orders  we  have  endeavored  to 
have  filled  ;  not  from  our  own  stock,  but  from  other 
sources.  As  this  demand  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  largely  on  the  increase,  and  as  our  future  resi- 
dence will  be  in  Philadelphia,  we  here  take  occasion 
to  announce  that  we  have  made  arrangements  to  sup- 
ply, at  moderate  prices,  every  varie*^y  of  fowls  now 
in  demand,  and  that  we  pledge  our  word  to  pay  th& 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of  any  we- 
may  send  to  those  who  feel  inclined  to  favor  us  with, 
their  orders.  Letters  addressed  to  us  at  C.  Rogers'" 
Seed  and  Implement  Store,  No.  29,  Market  Street,. 
Philadelphia,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
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Bucks  Couutj'  Exhibition. 

In  company  with  several  agricultural  friends,  we 
attended  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bucks  County 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Newtown.  The  high 
reputation  which  these  exhibitions  have  always  main- 
tained, prepared  us  to  expect  something  fine,  and  in 
this  we  were  not  disappointed. 

On  entering  the  enclosure,  our  attention  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  exceedingly  neat  and  con- 
venient arrangements  for  the  exhibition.  Every  thing 
was  in  order,  and  every  officer  at  his  post,  ready  for 
the  discharge  of  his  appointed  duties.  Near  the 
western  end  of  the  enclosure  stood  the  principal  tent 
or  canvass,  beneath  which,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  &c.,  were  ex- 
hibited. This  structure  was  160  feet  long,  l>y  about 
40  feet  wide,  and  was  commodious,  neat  and  taste- 
ul.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  enclosure,  the  sheep 
and  swine  pens  were  arranged.  The  cattle  were  not 
kept  in  stalls,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  were  fasten- 
ed to  pannels,  so  arranged  as  to  have  an  avenue  of 
at  least  twenty  feet  between,  thus  enabling  the  spec- 
tators to  view  them  most  advantageously.  Another 
commendable  feature  in  the  arrangements,  was  a 
large  structure,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  ladies,  exclusively.  Beneath  its  spacious  roof, 
comfortable  seats  were  placed,  so  that  the  ladies,  when 
fatigued,  could  rest  themselves  in  the  shade.  The 
fencing,  pens,  &c.,  were  whitewashed,  giving  to  the 
whole  enclosure  an  appearance  at  once  beautiful  and 
neat. 

The  attendance  was  numerous  for  a  county  exhibi- 
tion. At  least  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  on  the 
ground  during  the  day,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
were  ladies. 

The  limited  time  allowed  us  for  observation,  pre- 
vented as  full  and  complete  a  report  of  the  exhibition 
as  we  desired  and  intended  giving.  We  saw  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  farmers  of  Bucks  coun- 
ty were  doing  their  duty. 

The  display  of  fruits,  especially  that  of  apples,  (for 
vrhich  Bucks  county  is  famous,)  was  very  fine.  The 
different  varieties  of  apples  exhibited,  were  choice, 
not  merely  in  point  of  size,  but  also  in  flavor.  Amongst 
them  we  uotiee  some  superior  specimens  of  the  Fall 
Pippin,  Flat  Sweet,  Royal  Sweet,  Fallawater,  Maid- 
ens Blush,  Red  and  White  Doctor,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Farmer's  Fancy,  Summer  Pearmain,  Cider  Apples, 
•  Cornell's  Fancy,  Jersey  Pippin,  and  a  host  of  others, 
the  names  of  which  we  do  not  recollect.  The  other 
varieties  of  fruit,  in  season,  were  also  fairly  repre- 
sented. 

The  display  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture 
did  great  credit  to  those  engaged  in  getting  them  up, 
and  we  earnestly  commend  the  example  of  the  ladies 
of  Bucks  county  to  those  of  other  counties  in  our 
State.  We  were  so  pressed  for  time,  that  we  could 
not  more  than  glance  at  this  department,  although 


the  many  elegant  and  useful  articles  it  contained 
merited  a  long  and  careful  examination.  Our  atten- 
tion was,  however,  directed  to  some  beautifully  execu- 
ted colored  crayon  sketches  and  paintings,  executed 
by  the  daughters  of  our  friend,  William  Stavely,  Esq. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  very  fine,  embracing 
some  choice  animals,  all  in  excellent  condition, 
Messrs,  Adrian  and  J.  C.  Cornell  exhibited  a  largo 
number  of  fine  animals,  from  their  celebrated  farms 
There  was  a  large  number  of  other  exhibitors  of  stock 
of  various  kinds  ;  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  or  mislay  the  notes  taken  on  the  ground,  we  are 
compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  presenting  their 
names. 

The  display  of  implements  was  excellent.  Amongst 
them  were  some  very  ingeniously  constructed  ones, 
from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Buckman,  of  Pineville. 
We  hope  to  present  illustrations  of  some  of  these  short- 
ly. In  concluding  this  hasty  sketch,  for  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  our  memory, we  can- 
not forbear  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  many  kind 
attentions  extended  us  by  our  friends  in  Bucks.  At 
the  same  time,  we  congratulate  them  upon  the  grati- 
fying success  which  has  hitherto  attended  their  ef- 
forts to  build  up  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  their 
county. 


Montgomery  County  Exhibition. 

Although  pressed  by  engagements  on  every  side, 
we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  visiting  our 
friends  of  Montgomery  county,  at  their  annual  Exhi- 
bition, and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  our  visit  was, 
as  usual,  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us.  The  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  grounds,  a 
detailed  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Journal 
last  Fall,  have  been  materially  improved,  and  the 
character  of  the  Exhibition  kept  pace  with  the  other 
improvements.  Wo  thought  it  much  better  than  that 
of  last  year,  in  many  respects.  The  display  of  cafr- 
tle  was  certainly  better,  many  of  the  animals  being 
of  superior  character.  The  largest  contributors  in 
this  department  were  the  Messrs.  Jones,  of  Consho- 
hocken,  whose  display  of  dairy  cattle,  was  certainly 
creditable  to  them.  As  the  notes  of  this  exhibition, 
taken  by  us,  were  contained  in  the  same  book  with 
those  of  Bucks,  Berks,  Philadelphia  and  other  coun- 
ties, (which  book  we  have  lost,)  we  hope  our  friends 
will  excuse  the  general  character  of  our  brief  de- 
scription. 

The  display  of  implements  was  not  as  fine  as  last 
year,  although  a  number  of  excellent  ones  were  ex- 
hibited, but  the  meagreness  of  this  department  was 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  quantity  *and  excel- 
lence of  the  articles  exhibited  in  the  department  of 
domestic  manufactures  and  fancy  articles. 

The  roooms  in  the  large  building,  appropriated  tb 
these  articles,  were  filled  to  overflowing,  with  inge- 
nious, elegant  Q.nd  useful  articles,  attesting  the  taste 
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of  the  ladies,  and  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  Montgomery  county. 

The  display  of  fowls  was  not  equM  to  that  of  last 
year,  although  a  few  of  the  cages  contained  credita- 
ble specimens,  while  that  of  sheep  and  swine  was 
much  finer. 

The  attendance  was  larger,  and  the  warmest  inte- 
rest manifested  in  the  examination  of  the  various 
animals  and  articles  on  exhibition.  The  Address  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Aaron,  delivered  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day,  was,  with  one  or  two  trifling  excep- 
tions, sound  and  practical,  and  wa,s  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  by  a  very  large  audience.  We  have 
to  thank  our  friends  in  Montgomery  fur  many  kind 
attentions,  and  only  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  pow- 
er to  repay  their  kindness  by  a  more  complete  re- 
port than  this. 

Berks  County  lExhi'bition. 

Anxious  to  witness  the  first  efforts  of  the  stout  far- 
mers of  Berks,  to  awaken  an  increased  interest  in  be- 
half of  Agriculture,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  beautiful 
and  thriving  city  of  Heading,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Exhibition  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition,  although 
not  as  complete  as  those  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery, 
were,  notwithstanding,  all  that  were  needed.  The 
enclosure  for  cattle,  iniplements,  &c.,  was  situated  in 
the  northern  f/art  of  the  city,  and  quite  a  number 
of  excellent  cattJe  were  exhibited,  amongst  which 
were  some  belonging  to  Wm,  B.obison,  of  Furnace, 
Mr.  Bennedura,  of  Womelsdorf;  Mr.  Keim,  of  Bead- 
ing, and  others. 

Of  Horses,  we  thought  the  display  better.  Several 
very  fine  Stallions  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  fine  brood  mares,  geldings,  &c 

The  implement  department  was  pretty  well  repre- 
sented, the  principal  contributors  being  the  Messrs. 
Keim,  of  Reading. 

Of  Fowls  there  was  a  vei'y  creditable  display,show- 
ing  the  interest  felt  in  the  county  in  this  department 
of  agricultural  economy. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Exhibition  consisted  iu  the 
Horticultural  contributions,  and  the  department  over 
which  the  latlies  presided.  In  the  first  the  display 
of  fruits  and  flowers  was  very  fine.  Many  of  the 
specimens  were  seedlings  of  merit,  and  deservedly 
attracted  great  attention.  We  hope  our  friends  in 
Berks  will  enable  us  to  give  greater  publicity  to  those 
fine  seedlings  than  they  have  hitherto  attained. 

The  ladies  did  their  part  nobly.  The  specimens  of 
worsted  and  needle  work  were  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  very  fine;  and  in  several  other  departments 
their  handiwork  was  plainly  visible. 
We  congratulate  the  friends  of  agriculture  in  Berks, 
upon  the  bright  prospect  before  them.  Another  year 
will  enable  them  to  stand  side  by  eide  with  Bucks, 
Montgomery',  Chester,  and  other  counties,  which  have 
hitherto  maintained  the  lead. 


Improved  Poultry. 

In  another  part  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  the 
report  of  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Society,  which  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  farmers  the  importance  of  greater  at- 
tention to  the  rearing  of  fowls;  and  we  are  pleased 
to  observe  that  it  is  at  length  becoming  a  matter  of 
serious  inquiry  with  them. 

To  the  most  casual  observer  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  raising  of  poultry  will  very  soon  become  a 
highly  important  branch  of  the  farming  interest  The 
steadily  advancing  prices  of  beef,  pork,  &c.,  together 
with  the  fact  that  our  population  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  supply  of  these  meats,  all  point 
clearly  to  the  fact,  that  at  no  distant  day,  the  supply 
will  not  equal  the  demand,and  that  as  a  consequence, 
none  but  persons  of  large  means  will  be  able  to  in- 
dulge in  their  use  so  frequently  as  is  now  the  case. 
With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  and  pork,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  poultry; 
and  if  at  present  j. rices  it  can  be  made  profitable,  is 
not  the  prospect  ahead  encouraging?  We  think  so. 
During  the  past  month  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  Philadelphia  markets.  Curiosity 
prompted  us  to  inquire  the  price  of  poultry.  We 
found  that  a  pair  of  ordinary  fowls  (which,  clean 
dressed,  would  not  have  weighed  more  than  five 
pounds)  commanding  from  eighty-seven  cents  to  one 
dollar,  while  larger  ones  were  sold  at  corresponding- 
ly high  prices.  The  demand  appeared  to  be  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  we  were  informed  that  purchasers  for 
the  New  York  market  were  anxiously  awaiting  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  every  fowl  that  could  be  had,  e- 
ven  at  these  prices.  Now,  if  the  common  Dung  Hill 
chicken  at  six  months  old,  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds  cleaned,  will  command  eighty-seven  cents  per 
pair  in  Philadelphia.would  not  the  larger  varieties — 
the  Shanghae,  Cochin  China  or  Chittagong — weigh- 
ing, at  the  same  age,  twice  as  much,  command  double 
the  sura?  Simple  arithmetic  will  demonstrate  this  to 
dullest  comprehensions. 

But,  cries  one  farmer,  "  the  prices  for  these  fancy 
fowls  are  too  high  now,  we  will  go  upon  the  good  old 
system  a  little  longer,  and  when  we  can  buy  at  the 
prices  we  now  pay  for  the  little  Dung-hillp,it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  stock  ouryards  with  them."  "Pon- 
ny-wise  and  pound-foolish,"  economy.  Five  years  ago 
the  same  thing  was  said, and  yet  good  fowls  cannot  be 
purcliascd  at  any  lower  rates  now,  than  then.  Again, 
tlie  idea  that  the  Shanghaes  are  more  fancy  fowls, 
intended  only  as  an  ornament  to  fanciful  gentlemen's 
poultry  yards,  is  a  wrong  one.  We  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfied of  the  (iict  that  they  arc  the  most  profitable  of 
all  fowls,  and  that  they  must,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  the  case,  eventualh'  Eupercedc  every  other  upon 
the  premises  of  our  farmers.     There  are  those  >i  ho 
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assert  that  they  are  not  hardy  enough  for  our  climate. 
The  intense  cold  of  last  winter  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  incorrigible  skeptic  upon  that  point.  We  can  give 
a  case  in  point,  during  that  bitter  cold  ■weather,  one 
nin-ht,  by  some  neglect,  all  of  our  little  stock  of  fowls 
were  prevented  from  securing  their  usual  places  of 
sheltef.  In  the  morning,the  Bantums  were  frozen  stiff, 
while  the  Shanghaes,with  a  single  exception,  escaped 
unhurt. 

We  might  go  on  and  enumerate  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  their  many  other  good  qualities;  but  bav- 
ins done  so  on  a  former  occasion,  we  will  close  our 
remarks  by  simply  stating,  that  we  conceive  it  to  be 
the  interest  of  every  farmer  who  estimates  his  poultry 
yard  as  he  should,  (and  as  we  think  all  will  do  before 
many  years;)  to  discard  the  mischievous  little  Dung- 
hills, and  supply  their  places  with  the  stately  Shan- 
ghaes. 


Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of 
November.  The  display  of  fowls  was  highly  credit- 
able, embracing  some  of  nearly  every  known  variety. 
The  Shanghae,  or  Cochin  China,  however,  were  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  fine.  We  were  pleased 
to  observe  the  deep  interest  felt  in  the  matter,  no^ 
only  by  those  who  were  exhibitors  themselves,  but 
by  the  thousands  who  visited  the  exhibition. 

The  expectations  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  display  having  been  greatly  exceeded, 
(  the  arrangements  were  not  as  satisfactory,  perhaps, 
as  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  yet  every  thing 
passed  off  well,  and  we  think  augured  well  for  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Society.  The  following  per- 
sons were  the  principal  exhibitors  : 

The  principal  contributor  is  Dr.  James  McClintock, 
President  of  the  Society.  There  are  others  who  have 
contributed  many  splendid  specimens,  but  Dr.  Mc- 
Clintock's  are  the  most  numerous.  Among  these 
are  Samuel  C.  Radford,  Dr.  James  T.  Crabbe,  David 
Davis,  and  R.  A.  Smith,  of  West  Philadelphia  ;  Reu- 
ben Hagy  and  Samuel  A.  Bumstead,  of  Roxborough; 
Wm.  Chancellor,  L.  Wister,  R.  Fraley  and  Ilarman 
Osier,  Germantown ;  Richard  Cartwright,  North 
Penn;  F.  G.  Wolbert,  Frankford ;  Peter  Barker, 
Penn  District ;  Stacy  Wilson,  Kensington ;  William 
Leonard,  Dr.  H.  J.  Brown,  George  Simler  and  Wm. 
Krouse,  Philadelphia  city ;  and  Aaron  Clement,  John 
B.  Perry,  R.  Wister,  Jr.,  and  James  Kellen,  Phila- 
delphia county ;  Dr.  D.  L.  Heist,  Blue  Bell,  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  John  S.  Lippincott,  Mount  Hoi- 

ly,  N.  J. 

For  Shanghae,  or  Cochin  China,  over  one  year  old, 
a  first  premium  was  awarded  to  J.  S.  Lippincott,  J. 
B.  Perry,  and  Dr.  James  M'Clintock.  The  second 
premium  was  awarded  to  Robert  Purvis,  M,  W.  Hes- 
on,Dr.  M'Clintock  and  Willian  Leonard. 


Shanghaes  under  one  year  old,  first  premium  to 
James  Gillespie.  Second  premium  to  Robert  Purvis 
and  Dr.  James  M'Clintock.  Third  premium  to  R. 
H.  Smith,  J.  M.  Williams  and  S.  C.  Radford. 

Special  premiums  to  Dr.  James  M'Clintock,  for  6 
pullets ;  R.  H.  Smith,  1  stag  and  4  pullets ;  J.  W. 
Williams,  1  stag  and  2  pullets  ;  M.  Kauffman,  2 
stags  ;  Dr.  James  T.  Crabb,  1  pair  5  months  old. 

White  Shanghaes,  first  premium  to  Harmon  Os- 
ier. Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Clarke.  Special 
premium  to  S.  A.  Bumstead  and  R.  Fraley. 

Gray  Shanghaes  or  Chittagongs,  first  premium  to 
R,  Fraley.  Second  premium  to  Dr.  J.  McClintock. 
Third  premium  to  Aaron  Clement. 

Black  Spanish,  first  premium  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Brown. 
Second  premium  to  G.  Drayton. 

Black  Polands,  over  one  year,  first  premium  to 
William  Leonard.  Second  premium  to  M.  Crouse. 
Under  one  year,  first  premium  to  Samuel  Radford. 
Second  premium  to  R.  Wister. 

Dung  Hill,  first  premium  to  Stacy  Wilson,  (cross 
of  the  Chittagong  and  common  fowl.) 

Capons,  first  premium  to  J.  S.  Lippincott. 

The  premium  for  the  best  and  largest  collection 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  M'Clintock, 

Pigeons — Blue  Croppers,  first  premium  to  John 
B.  Perry.  White  Rough  Necks,  first  premium  to  P. 
Barker.  Buff  Carriers,  first  premium  to  B.  Kneass. 
Nuns,  first  premium  to  B  Kneass. 

Turkeys — First  premium  to  Aaron  Clement.    Sec- 
ond premium  to  James  Gillespie.     Special  premium 
to  S.  C.  Radford,  for  a  gobbler. 
Geese — White  Bremens,  first  premium  toM.  Crouse. 

Musk  Ducks — Very  superior — first  premium  to  L. 
Wister.  The  White  Ducks  of  William  Leonard  and 
John  M'Gowen  are  of  equal  quality.  Common  Ducks, 
first  Premium  to  S.  C.  Radford. 

Guinea  Fowls — First  premium  to  Reuben  Hagy. 
Second  premium  to  William  Leonard. 

Bolton  Greys — First  premium  to  Dr.  M'Clintock. 

Game — First  premium  to  L.  Wistar.  Second  pre- 
mium to  F.  G.  Wolbert. 

Black  Bantums — First  premium  to  Dr.  M'Clintock. 

Seabrights — First  premium  to  L.  Wister. 


Where  are  the  Berkshiresf 

We  hare  greatly  regretted  that  this  very  valuable 
breed  of  Hogs  has  gone  so  out  of  fashion,  and  be- 
come so  scarce.  There  is  a  fashion  or  periodical  ex- 
citement in  the  matter  of  farm  stock,  as  in  other 
things.  New  breeds  are  sought  after  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  in  the  thermometer  of  public  opinion,  and 
under  the  excitement  of  their  being  new,  are  often 
run  up  far  beyond  their  real  value.  When  the  fever 
subsides  they  as  often  fall  far  below  it.  This  is  the 
case,  we  think,  with  Berkshire  Pigs.  We  have  rear- 
ed and  fed  a  great  many  of  this  breed,  and  consider 
them  the  very  beat  we  ever  owned,  Jor  certain  pur- 
poses.   They  are  not  exactly  the  farmer's  hog,as  they 
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do  not  make  sufficient  lard  or  fat,  but  they  would  be 
more  properly  called  the  citizen's.  The  fat  and  lean 
are  well  mixed  throughout  the  whole  carcass,  even  the 
side  pieces,  often  rendered  up  into  lard,  have  the  de- 
sired mixture  of  a"streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of  lean." 
Their  hams  ?lxq plump  and  y?/i"cy,  and  just  the  size 
for  the  housekeeper  in  the  city;  none  too  large  for 
the  table.  We  slaughtered  one  fall,  sixteen  of  pure 
blood,  weighing  from  150  to  250,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful lot  of  meat  we  ever  had,  juicy,  of  a  fine  red  co- 
lor, and  none  of  it  too  fat  to  be  eaten.  The  Berk- 
shires  will  seldom  attain  the  weight  of  our  Chester 
county  breed,  but  we  always  considered,  from  their 
being  so  very  easily  kept,  that  the  same  food  would 
make  more  weight  in  the  aggregate,  than  any  oth- 
er breed.  Some  objection  used  to  be  made  to 
them  on  account  of  their  appearance  in  the  market, 
the  skin  showing  the  black  spots,  and  not  so  white 
as  the  white  haired  hog.  This  prejudice,  however, 
would  soon  pass  off,  as  purchasers  became  acquainted 
with  the  superior  quality  of  the  meat. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  know  where  any  pure  Berk- 
shires  can  be  obtained. 


Subsoil  Plowing. 


In  our  monthly  notice  of  work  for  the  Farm,  this 
is  recommended;  but  as  we  consider  it  of  the  great- 
est importance,  will  add,  that  we  have  proved  it  so 
in  our  own  practice.  The  best  subsoil  plow  we  have 
used,  we  consider  to  be  Roger's,  and  which  can  be 
purchased  at  his  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  West  Chester.  It 
has  several  advantages,  among  which  are  that  it  stirs 
up  the  whole  width  of  the  furrow,  and  is  easily  regu- 
lated by  the  one  handle,  and  which  enables  the  plow- 
man to  walk  on  the  hard  ground,or  land  side,  instead 
of  toiling  through  eight  or  ten  inches  of  loose  earth. 
An  engraving  of  it  was  given  in  one  of  the  former 
numbers  of  the  Farm  Journal.  Subsoiling  is  one  of 
the  improvements  of  the  day;  so  simple  in  its  theory, 
and  yet  so  effectual,  that  it  must  neccsarily  become 
general,  with  good  as  well  as  bad  farmers;  the  object 
of  both  being  to  extract  from  the  soil  remunerating 
crops.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  it  makes  its  way 
to  public  attention  so  slowly.  There  is  a  mine  of 
wealth,  laying  dead  and  unproductive,  beneath  our 
ordinary  surface  plowing,  which  only  needs  stirring 
to  the  vivifying  action  of  sun  and  air,  to  be  immediately 
available  for  the  use  of  crops.  The  evidence  in  the 
case  is  cumulative  and  positive.  It  has  been  fully 
tried  in  various  places,  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
the  reason  of  the  thing  is  so  obvious,  that  argumemt 
would  seem  superfluous.  To-be-sure,  it  involves  ad- 
ditional expense.  This  is  not  so  important  as  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  expense  is  a  profitable  outlay,  and 
whether  it  will  not  return  a  compound  interest.  The 
simple  fact  of  an  additional  outlay  for  an  extra  team, 
is  not  of  itself  an  objection  to  meet  the  whole  case. 


To  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  two  or  three  farmers  join 
in  the  purchase,  and  try  a  part  of  their  fields  intend- 
ed for  corn  next  spring,  with  the  subsoil  plow,  and 
we  liave  no  doubt  as  to  the  results.  The  advantages 
of  deep  digging  and  trenching,  for  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens have  been  observed  by  all.  The  same  princi- 
ples and  practice  will  apply  to  field  culture.  The  near- 
er we  can  approximate  on  the  farm,  to  the  culture  of 
the  garden,  in  the  depth  of  soil  and  fine  pulveriza- 
tion the  better  the  success. 


Trees  and  Flowers  of  Japan. 

Now  that  the  long  talked  of  expedition  to  open  the 
ports  of  Japan  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  has 
sailed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  botan- 
ical treasures  known  to  exist  in  that  hitherto  forbid- 
den ground,  may  soon  be  brought  to  light,  and  the 
country  opened  to  botanical  exploration.  When  we 
consider  that  the  climate  is  similar  to  our  own,  and 
that  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  Japan  trees  and 
plants  are  hardy  here,  and  that  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  specimens  are  from  that  country,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  a  rich  harvest  is  in  store  for  our  Bot- 
anists and  Florists,  in  the  event  of  a  treaty.  AVe 
have  already,  Paulonia-Inperialis,  Salisburia-Adian- 
tifolia,  Cydonia  Japonica,  Ancuba  Japonica,  Crypto- 
meria  Japonica,  Sophora,  Dcutzia  Scabra,  and  Graci- 
lis, and  many  others,  all  perfectly  hardy;  and  the 
Camellia,  which  there  grows  wild  and  to  the  size  of 
a  tree;  Anemone  Japonica,  and  others  which  stand 
the  open  culture  in  our  Southern  States;  all  valuable 
acquisitions.  The  Japanese  are  also  said  to  be  en- 
thusiastic and  skilful  florists,  and  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  dwarfing  all  kinds  of  trees,  training  and 
clipping  them  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  have  been 
vei-y  successful  in  grafting  and  dwarfing  the  pine  fam- 
ily. Like  the  Chinese,  whose  standard  of  beauty  in 
the  human  foot  is  having  it  artificially  compressed  into 
the  smallest  possible  size,8o  the  Japanese  consider  the 
production  of  a  dwarfed  tree  or  plant,  as  the  evidence 
of  skill,  and  model  of  beauty.  The  Botanical  Regis- 
ter gives  an  account  of  a  dwarf  tree  being  exhibited 
at  Jeddo,  in  a  lacqucrd  box,  with  6ranc7jes,occupying 
only  two  square  inches.  Uncivilized  as  we  call  them, 
it  is  more  than  probable  we  shall  get  many  new  ideas 
and  learn  some  useful  hints,  even  from  the  Japanese. 
We  observe  the  expedition  carries  out  a  locomotive 
and  railway  cars.  Magnetic  Telegraph,  and  many 
other  productions  of  our  superior  civilization,  calcu- 
lated to  "astonish  the  natives."  It  also  numbers  a- 
bout  4000  men,  and  over  300  guns,mostly  heavy  ord- 
nance. The  steamers  mount  Paixhan  shell  guns, 
mounted  on  revolving  trucks,  so  as  to  sweep  the  ho- 
rizon, and  discharging  shells  of  G8  to  120  lbs.  each, 
and  long  42's." 

Such  furniture  as  this,  ia  intended,  and  no  donbt 
will  succeed  in  making  a  very  decided  impression, and 
we  doubt  whether  the  Japanese  will  be  able  to  resist 
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such  a  forcible  demonstration  of  our  superior  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  will  be  exhibited  by  those  long 
42's.  "VVe  presume  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
show  them  the  operation  of  the  Telegraph, &c..first,and 
if  they  are  notconvinced,to  operate  with  the  Paixhans. 
Much  good  as  will  doubless  result  from  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  country,  it  is  greatly  t.j  be  hop- 
ed a  resort  to  force  may  be  unnecessary. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Wo  hare  before  us,  the  first  number  of  the  IT  vol. 
of  the  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register,  published 
at  Rochester  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  and  edited  by  T.  C. 
Peters,  single  copy  50  cents,  and  at  reduced  prices 
to  clubs.  Devoted  as  the  agricultural  Press  neces- 
sarily is,  to  a  wide  range  of  topics,  we  are  pleased 
that  such  important  interests  of  the  country,  as  wool 
growing  and  rearing  of  stock  are  to  have  so  able  a 
special  advocate  as  the  above  paper.  It  is  printed  in 
neat  style,  with  good  illustrations,  and  the  editor  is 
evidently  at  home  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject. 
We  think  such  a  paper  is  wanted,  and  wish  it  the 
best  success. 


Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  newspa- 
er,  published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  conducted  by 
D.  D.  T.  Moore.  This  is  well  supplied  vrith  original 
communications  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  illus- 
trations, combined  with  a  variety  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific matter,  and  news  of  the  day,  adapting  it  to 
the  home  circle  and  fire  side  of  the  farmer  especially. 
It  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  has  a  wide  circulation. 


Raising   Calves. 

For  the  following  receipt  for  raising  calves,  we  are 
indebted  to  John  Lac,  formerly  an  English  Farm  Man- 
ager, but   for  many  years   past,  has  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the   Durham  stock  and  farm   attached  to 
the  estensive  boarding  school  institution,  of  A.  Bol- 
mar,  of  this  borough.     It  is  one  of  those  abort,  but 
valuable  and  practical  receipts  which,  based  on  long 
experience,  both  here  and  in  England,  is  calculated 
to  confer  a  large  amount  of  good.     Many  of  us,  with 
a  fine  fall  calf,  have  allowed  it  to  go  to  the  batcher, 
on  account  of  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  getting 
it   safely  through  a  long  winter.     J.  L.    informs  us 
that  in  England,  fall  calves  are  preferred,  for  raising 
in  this   method,  and  will  bring  £2,  while  a  spring 
calf  would  bring  but  25  shillings.  The  mixture  pro- 
motes health,  and  keeps  them   in  good  thriving  con- 
dition   thr(jugh  the   first  winter,  and   at  a  year  old, 
they  are  larger  and  stronger  than   those  dropped  in 
the  spring.  He  has  never  known  them  to  scour  while 
taking  it. 

Recipe. — Mis  one  pint  flaxseed  with  4  gallons  wa- 
ter. Simmer  over  stove  for  2  or  3  hours ;  when  it 
will  be  found  quite  ropy,  and  on  getting  cold,  will 
be  a  thick  jelly.  Give  a  calf,  according  to  age,  from 
one  pint  to  a  quart  twice  a  day.  mixed  with  a  little 
skimmed  milk  or  Indian  gruel.  When  it  gets  a  /ew 
weeks  old,  the  milk  may  be  omitted,  if  not  conveni- 
ent. 


Horticulturist. — This  well  known  periodical,  has 
been  sold  to  J.  Vick.  jr.,  of  Rochester,  and  will  here- 
after be  published  by  him  at  that  place.  He  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  P.  Barry  as  editor,  well  known 
as  an  extensive  Nurseryman,  and  author  of  one  of 
our  best  works  on  Pomology.  We  predict  for  the 
Horticulturist  under  its  new  auspices,  a  successful 
career.     It  could  not  have  fallen  into  abler  hands. 


NEW  YORK  AGRICULTOR. 

A  weekly  Journal  in  large  Newspaper  form,  under 
the  above  title,  is  about  being  published  by  A.  B. 
Allen  &  Co.,  N.  York;  also  the  New  York  Farm  and 
Garden,  a  monthly  Journal  by  the  same  pai-ties. 
We  also  observe  "Tqe  Country  Genteeman"  an- 
nounced as  forth  coming,  published  by  Luther  Tuck- 
er, a  weekly  publication,  devoted  to  Agriculture  and 
the  Rural  arts  generally.  These  signs  of  the  times, 
indicate  a  spirit  of  enquiry  abroad  in  relation  to  ag- 
ricultural matters  which  is  healthy  and  encouraging. 
The  more  of  such  periodicals  the  bettor.  Supply 
creates  demand,  and  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  to  be 
occupied.  'Tis  but  a  few  years  since  thei-e  wore  but 
two  or  three  agricultural  papers  in  the  Union,  and 
now  there  are  probably  a  dozen  in  New  York  State 
aloner. 


Northumberland   Agricultural  Societj'. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  our  friends  in 
Northumberland  heldtheir  first  Exhibition  last  month, 
and  that  it  was  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 
Every  department  was  well  represented,  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Society,  is  gen- 
eral, throughout  the  country.  Many  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  getting  up  of  the  Eshibition,  but 
with  indomitable  energy,  these  were  all  triumphantly 
surmounted,  and  the  result  was  a  display  at  onco 
gratifying  and  encouraging.  We  bad  fully  intended 
being  present,  but  other  engagements  prevented. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  sturdy  farmers  of 
Northumberland  will  not  stay  their  laudable  efibrts, 
but  press  on  the  good  work  they  have  so  triumphant- 
ly begun.  We  have  not  the  space  for  a  more  extend- 
ed notice,  which  we  can  but  regret.  The  hope  was 
indulged  that  we  should  be  favored  with  a  general  re- 
port from  the  Secretaries  of  the  difi'erent  Societies, 
in  time  for  the  present  number,  but  in  this  we  have 
been  disappointed.  Our  friends  in  the  various  coun- 
ties in  which  Exhibitions  have  been  held,  which.it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  attend,  will,  wo  trust,  bear 
with  the  meagre  reports  we  are  enabled,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  present. 

"Bob,  is  that  dog  a  hunter?" 

"No,  he's  half  hunter  and  half  setter.  He  hunts 
bones  when  he's  hungry,  and  sets  by  the  fire  when 
he's  satisfied." 
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Wintering  Stock. 
Mr.  Editor — Although  there  was  a  good  crop  of 
hay  secured  the  past  season,  and  considerable  old 
hay  summered  over,  the  ftirmer  should,  nevertheless, 
practice  strict  economy  in  feeding  it  out  to  his  stock. 
Our  cattle  and  sheep  came  to  the  barn  about  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  which  will  make  a  long  fod- 
dering time,  unless  the  spring  opens  more  favorably 
than  usual,  for  getting  our  stock  to  pasture.  Most 
farmers  have  more  or  less  coarse  fodder,  such  as  poor 
hay,  corn  butts  and  the  like,  which,  some  make  it 
their  practice  to  feed  out,  exclusively,  the  first  part 
of  the  winter ;  but  I  have  practised  differently,  be- 
lieving that  stock  of  all  kinds  require  as  good  keep 
and  attention,  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  as  any  time. 
Cattle  and  sheep  like  a  change  in  their  diet  as  well 
as  man,  and  when  kept  in  good  condition,  they  seem 
to  relish  a  foddering  of  meadow  hay,  corn-stalks,  and 
straw  occasionally  ;  but  if  fed  entirely  on  such  fod- 
der the  first  half  of  the  winter,  they  will  lose  iu  flesh, 
and  be  apt  to  come  out  in  the  spring  in  a  mean  con- 
aition,  in  spite  of  English  hay.  I  know  that  some 
farmers  say,  their  cattle  wont  eat  poor  hay,  unless 
they  starve  them  to  it,  so  they  feed  out  their  corn-fod- 
der first,  then  their  swamp  and  meadow  hay,  and 
feel  relieved  when  it  is  gone.  I  think  corn-fodder 
worth  as  much  as  common  stock  hay  when  fed  in 
connection  with  it,  but  to  compel  cattle  to  live  whol- 
ly on  such  fare,  is  absolutely  cruel,  as  it  makes  their 
teeth  sore  when  fed  for  a  length  of  time.  A  better 
way  is,  to  give  cattle  one  foddering  a  day  of  corn- 
butts,  and  that  at  the  last  feeding  at  night,  and  if 
they  have  a  pretty  stout  allowance  given  them,  they 
will  eat  it  up  neai'ly  clean  before  morning.  Some 
suppose,  all  that  is  necessary  in  wintering  stock  is, 
to  place  a  sufficient  amount  of  fodder  before  their  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  no  matter  when,  how,  and  where  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  stock 
should  make  it  his  practice  to  feed  regularly,  for  the 
animal  system  requires  it ;  and  instead  of  throwing 
large,  solid  flakes  of  hay  before  them,  it  should  be 
carefully  pitched  off  the  mow  and  well  shaken,  to  de- 
prive it  of  dust,  and  laid  down  lightly  and  tempting- 
ly by  them  in  small  quantities,  and  fed  as  often  as 
they  eat  it  up  clean.  The  number  of  times  cattle 
should  be  fed  during  twenty-four  hours,  depends 
somewhat  on  the  quality  of  the  fodder ;  the  poorer  the 
hay,  the  better  must  be  the  attention.  Some  farmers 
will  make  their  stock  thrive  as  well  on  meadow  hay 
and  rough  fodder,  as  others  will  on  English  hay,  and 
it  is  said  of  them,  "they  have  a  peculiar  knack  to 
make  their  stock  look  well ;"  now,  this  "knack"  con- 
sists in  good  attention-  Stock  of  all  kinds,  should 
be  fed  under  cover  through  the  winter,  in  cribs  or 
racks,  instead  of  feeding  in  the  yards  or  out  upon 
snow-drifts,  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  blown  away 
by  the  north-west  wind.  But  with  all  our  care  and 
attention  in  feeding,  our  stock  will  not  thrive  well 
unless  we  provide  comfortable  barns  and  stables,  and 

Eay  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  food  ;  I  have 
een  into  barns  so  open,  that  a  person  would  be  in 
some  danger  of  loosing  his  hat  on  a  windy  day,  and 
80  filthy,  that  one  could  hardly  move  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  filth  of  hens,  turkeys  and  geese. 
It  is  useless  to  describe  the  appearance  of  stock  un- 
der such  treatment.  I  have  often  wondered  how  a 
man  could  turn  up  his  nose  on  observing  a  mote  in 
butter,  or  sit  and  toast  his  shins  before  the  fire,  when 
at  the  same  time,  his  cattle  are  shivering  in  his  rick- 
etty  barn,  and  his  fowls  roosting  over  their  heads, 
without  thinking  of  their  miserable  condition.  Many 
farmers  are  negligent  with  regard  to  water  for  their 
stock,  of  which  there  should  always  be  a  good  supply 


in  the  yard,  either  by  a  spring,  or  a  well  with  a  goo  1 
pump.  I  wish  to  say  here,  t  have  used  the  chain 
pump,  and  for  supplying  water  for  a  stock  ot  cattle; 
I  consider  it  second  only  to  running  water.  There 
are  some  good  farmers  who  keep  their  cattle  in  the 
barn  most  of  the  time,  only  letting  them  out  long 
enough  to  drink,  and  to  cleanse  their  stalls ;  but  I 
doubt  the  utility  of  the  practice,  believing  it  is  for  the 
health  of  the  animal  to  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  in  moderate  weather,  and  it  is  also  necessary 
that  they  have  exercise  ;  but  in  cold,  stormy  weather 
they  should  be  kept  under  cover. 

Farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  too  little  attention 
in  feeding,  and  selecting  that  breed  of  cattle  and  oth- 
er farm  stock  which  is  nice  and  hardy;  those  who 
are  more  particular  in  these  respects,  are  they  who 
get  the  greater  profit  for  their  steck. — E.  M.  Dunbar. 

— Boston  Cultivator- 


Cut  Feed  for  Farm   Stock* 

The  advantages  of  cutting  fodder  for  stock,  seem 
to  be  well  settled,  though  by  no  means  geneially  ap- 
preciated. Farmers  are  proverbially  slow  to  learn, 
and  it  always  a  difficult  matter  to  overcome  their  pre- 
judices in  favor  of  old  habits.  When  a  novel  system 
of  culture  is  proposed,  they  are  sure  to  raise  the  cry 
of  "book  farming,"  and  every  new  fangled  implement 
they  consider  a  design  upon  their  pockets.  The  straw- 
cutter  is  not  a  recent  invention,  but  it  had  not  acqui- 
red much  popularity,  until  within  a  few  years.  Its 
merits  are  such  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  becoming 
more  and  more  common,  and  we  believe  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  deemed  as  essential 
as  a  plough  to  every  cultivator  of  a  dozen  acres. 

It  costs  a  farmer  much  hard  libor  to  secure  fodder 
for  the  winter,  and  it  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  inte- 
rest, to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible,  by  giving  it  out 
in  that  form  in  which  it  will  be  most  closely  eaten  up, 
and  will  do  the  animals  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
It  would  be  thriftless  in  the  extreme  for  him  to  waste 
what  he  has  purchased  by  so  many  hours  of  patient 
drudgery.  He  ought  to  study  economy  in  all  things, 
— in  the  barn  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen.  What  he 
saves  in  this  way  is  clear  gain.  For  instance,  if,  by 
a  little  management,  he  can  keep  his  stock  on  straw 
and  cornstalks,  and  so  have  three  tons  of  hay  to  sell 
in  the  spring,  he  adds  something  like  thirty  dollars 
to  his  yearly  profits — enough  to  buy  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  We  do  not  wish  him  to  stint  his  cattle 
in  their  rations,  for  that  would  be  miserable  policy 
— costing  him  more  to  bring  them  up  in  the  summer 
than  it  would  have  done  to  keep  them  all  the  time  in 
good  condition. 

The  straw-cutter  is  an  admirable  invention,  and 
its  use  in  the  barn  or  stable  should  never  be  dispens- 
ed with.  Cattle  and  horses  will  eat  "cut  feed"  with 
a  vastly  improved  appetite,  and  it  will  digest,  (given 
in  this  form,)  much  more  readily  than  otherwise. 
We  recommend  the  cutting  of  fodder  for  all  kinks  of 
stock — after  a  thorough  trial  of  this  mode  of  feeding 
— certain  as  we  are  that  animals  can  thus  be  kept  at 
considerable  less  cost,  the  food  does  them  more  good 
for  being  cut,  and  they  will  thrive  very  much  better 
upon  it  than  upon  the  old  fashioned  mode,  while  a 
much  less  quantity  of  material  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  them.  In  point  of  economy  and  convenience 
both,  those  who  have  yet  to  try  the  experiment,  will 
find  that  a  palpable  saving  can  bo  made  at  once,  and 
continually,  by  adopting  this  means  of  feeding  stock. 
— New  England  Cultivator, 
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SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 
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Subsoil  Ploughing. 

Plowing  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
aoriculture — necessary  even  to  its  existence.  The 
improvement  of  practical  agriculture,  is  in  propoi-- 
tion  to  the  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  plough- 
ing. The  principles  which  chemistry  has  revealed, 
may  be  made  abortive — their  results  defective — by 
improper  ploiving. 

The  object  to  be  obtained  by  plowing  is  threefold: 
1st,  to  pulverize  the  soil  ;  2nd,  to  expose  a  great 
depth  of  soil  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  3rd, 
to  hold  the  many  fertilizing  substances  brought  down 
by  rain  and  snow  and  absorbed  by  the  soil. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  pulverize  the  soil,  so  that 
the  roots  of  plants  may  extend  in  all  directions  free- 
ly, and  to  a  great  distance.  The  atmosphere  coming 
in  contact  with  deep  and  well  pulverized  earth,  im- 
parts heat  and  moisture,  and,  acting  upon  the  soil, 
assists  in  liberating  its  salts,  and  in  bringing  it  into 
that  condition  which  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  crops. 

A  small  proportion  of  water  during  rains  more  or 
less  heavy,  sinks  into  the  soil  when  shallow  plowed  ; 
such  soil  is  sooner  affected  by  the  drouth,  and  is  dry 
at  a  greater  depth  than  deep  earths,  as  may  be  shown 
by  an  examination  of  shallow  and  deep  plowing  in  a 
time  of  drouth.  Common  plowing  does  not  reach 
sufficiently  deep  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired;  but 
deep  plowing  and  its  good  results  are  effected  by  fol- 
lowing the  common  plow  with  the  subsoil  plow.  It 
loosens  the  subsoil,  and  leaves  it  in  that  state  that  roots 
can  enter  it,  that  air  can  permeate  it,  and  water  be 
absorbed  by  it.  A  subsequent  plowing,  with  the 
common  plow,  can  then  easily  intermix  the  surface 
and  subsoil.  Plowing  may  thus  be  effected  sixteen 
to  twenty  inches  deep, 

I  have  found  from  frequent  examinations  of  the 
roots  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  that  they  are  generally  inclined  to  grow 
downwards,  some  of  the  roots  even  straight  down 
until  they  reach  the  subsoil,  then  after  penetrating 
an  eighth  or  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  turn  horizontally. 
I  traced  a  root  of  a  wheat  plant  which  had  extended 
sixteen  inches  nearly  perpendicular,  in  less  than  3 
months  after  it  had  been  sowed,  on  ground  previous- 
ly subsoiled.  It  is  interesting  to  take  the  spade  and 
examine  the  roots  of  crops,  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth,  in  order  to  compare  the  effects  of  common  or 
shallow,  with  those  of  subsoil  plowing.  To  see  the 
roots  of  corn  pushing  boldly  downwards  eighteen 
inches  in  search  of  food,  eight  inches  ef  which  has 
never  been  penetrated  except  by  the  noble  oak  and 
hickory,  and  occasionally  by  the  searching  taproot  of 
clover,  as  I  have  witnessed  tlie  past  summer,  affords 
pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  to  the  farmer,  who 
takes  pride  in  fat  swine  or  stall-fed  oxen. 

I  subsoiled  three-fourths  of  an  acre  through  the 
middle  of  an  eight  acre  lot,  in  June,  1846,  for  wheat. 
The  field  was  plow  ed  but  once,  and  cultivated  several 
times  previous  to  sowing  the  wheat.  I  am  not  able 
to  give  the  result  accurately,  in  consequence  of  cut- 
ting the  grain  with  a  reaper,  by  which,  I  was  unalde 
to  keep  the  wheat  separate.  The  difference  was  quite 
perceptible  at  the  time  of  harvesting ;  it  stood  thick- 
er on  the  ground,  and  the  berry  was  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  adjoining,  on  ground  not  subsoiled. 
In  May  last,  I  subsoiled  one  and  a-half  acres  for 
corn,  in  a  field  containing  six  acres.  It  had  been  a 
timothy  meadow  for  four  years.  The  soil  was  clay 
loam,  subsoil  a  tenacious  clay  ;  a  part  of  the  subsoil- 
ed ground  was  a  swale  previously  ditched,  a  part  was 
a  ridge,  the  balance  a  wet  swale,  with  a  compact, 
impervious   subsoil.     Twenty  loads  of  unfermented 


manure  was  applied  to  the  acre.  It  was  plowed  in 
May  five  inches  deep,  and  subsoiled  nine  inches  more. 
I  saw  no  dilBFerence  in  the  corn  until  August,  which 
was  then  very  perceptible  during  the  drouth  of  that 
month.  The  corn  upon  the  subsoiled  part  retained  all 
its  beautiful  freshness,  bearing  a  healthy  perpendic- 
ular tassel,  and  having  the  appearance  through  the 
day  of  having  been  refreshed  with  a  shower  of  rain 
the  previous  evening.  That  on  the  unsubsoilcdparts 
yielded  to  the  drouth,  the  tassels  drooped  and  the 
leaves  became  dry  and  rolled.  After  an  examination 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil  about  this  time,  with  the  spade, 
the  difference  in  the  parts  became  no  longer  a  mystery. 
The  earth  was  moist  on  the  subsoiled  portion, 
within  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  surface  ;  on  the  un- 
subsoiled  it  was  dry,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  bal- 
ance below  dryer  than  the  former.  In  the  one,  the 
subsoil  was  filled  with  corn  roots  in  search  of  food 
and  -vyater ;  in  the  other  they  were  turned  aside  by 
the  .-ubsoil.  The  corn  on  the  wet  swale  was  as  good 
if  not  better  than  any  other  portion  of  the  field. 
Judging  from  the  present  crop,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
subsoiling  this  wet  swale  was  an  advantage  to  the 
crop  of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  raised  by  some,  to  subsoiling  wet  land  with- 
out ditching. 
In  consequence  of  an  experiment  by  which  I  wished 
to  test  two  varieties  of  corn,  Avhich  crossed  the  field 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  subsoiling,  I  only 
compared  three  rows  of  shocks,  five  rows  in  each 
shock,  each  row  of  shocks  gathered  from  twenty-one 
rods  of  ground.     The  result  was  as  follows : 

No.  1,  not  subsoiled,  gave    -    -    -    606  lbs.  of  ears. 
"    2,  3  rows  subsoiled,  2  rows  not,  646  "  " 

"    3,  subsoiled, 676  " 

The  subsoiled  gave  at  the  rate  of  73  bushels  to 
the  acre  ;  that  not  subsoiled,  65  bushels  per  acre  :  a 
difference  sufficient  to  pay  for  subsoiling.  I  consid- 
ered the  subsoiled  part  as  having  been  previously 
inferior  for  corn.  I  aimed  to  be  accurate  ;  if  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  previous  condition  of  the 
soil,  or  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
it  was  in  favor  of  the  unsubsoiled  portion.  From  the 
observation  of  the  effects  of  subs(jiling,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  practiced  by  myself  and  others,  my  mind 
has  become  settled  in  the  conviction  that  subsoil 
plowing  upon  most,  if  not  all  of  the  land  of  this 
county,  will  prove  very  beneficial  for  corn  and  all 
crops  usually  raised  by  us. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  fully  believe,  that  sub- 
soiling,  thoroughly  performed,  will  prove  more  profit- 
able to  farmers  for  the  outlay  than  any  other  one  im- 
provement. I  have  never  anticipated  much  improve- 
ment from  it,  until  after  one  crop  of  clover.  Then  I 
expect  a  complete  preparation  of  the  soil  for  wheat. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  with  what  ease 
a  clover  root  will  penetrate  the  loosened  subsoil,  and 
even  go  further  in  search  of  food,  gaining  strength 
with  every  additional  inch  of  depth,  bringing  the 
salts  of  the  lower  strata  to  the  surface  for  its  use, 
and  afi'ording  b}'  its  decay,  when  tui'ned  under  by  the 
plow,  rich  stores  of  food  for  wheat.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  recommend  subsoiling  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
or  wiien  the  ground  is  wet  sufficiently  deep,  at  any 
time  in  the  summer.  It  does  well  for  a  summer  fal- 
low, if  broken  up  early.  It  is  beneficial  to  any  crop. 
The  expense  is  aljout  the  same  as  for  breaking  up  sod 
ground.  And  finally,  if  this  short  and  imperfect  es- 
.say  shall  persuade  one  farmer  of  this  county  to  prac- 
tice deep  tillage  with  subsoiling,  the  object  or  the 
writer  will  be  attained. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society's  Trans.  John  Mallorv. 
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Gueiion's  Blethod  of  Choosiug  Milch  Cows. 

"We  somewhat  wonder  that  this  book  is  not  more 
generally  known  among  farmers.     A  system  which 
approaches   comparative  exactness  in  enabling  one 
to  tell  the  milking  qualities  of  a  cow,  the  amount  of 
her  milk,  its  quality,  the  time  she  will  be  dry — a 
system  which  is  applicable,  also,  to  a  calf,  or  a  heif- 
er, and  enabling  you  to  judge  from  certain  external 
marks  whether  she  is  to  be  valuable  or  worthless  for 
the  dairy,  is  surely,  if  true,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  of  the  day.     Is  it  true  ?  We  answer  with- 
out having  much  practical  experience  ourselves,  that 
in  this,  probably  the  best  dairy  district  in  the  Union, 
and  which  has  contributed  to  make  the  excellence 
of  Philadelphia  butter   proverbial,  it  is  helltved  in 
fully  and   practised  by    some    of  our  largest   and 
best  dairymen,  in   selecting   their  cows.     That    it 
should  appear  absurd,  and  be  inexplicable  as  regard^i 
the  connection  between  certain  quirls  of  the  hair  and 
the  capacity  for  deep  milking,  is  no  argument  when 
arrayed  against  facts.     Some   of  our   friends  have 
proved  it  fully.  One  in  particular,  has  given  it  much 
attention,  and   made   himself  acquainted   with   the 
method,  and  although    engaged   in  business   in    no 
ways  connected  with  agriculture,  is  called  upon  by 
farmers   Irom   various   quarters,  to  purchase   their 
cows,  and  we  have  known  of  one  case  of  his  attend- 
ing a  vendue  of  cows,  and   refusing  to  bid  because 
they  had  not  the  right  marks,  to  have  the  effect  of 
their  going  off  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  making  a 
difference  to  the  owner  of  a  very  considerable  sum. 
The  anual  value  of  butter  and  cheese,  made  in  this 
State  for  1850,  was  $4,930,102,  estimating  the  butter 
at  15  cents,  and   the  cheese  at  6   cents  per  pound. 
Dividing  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  by  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  we  find  an  average  yield  for  each  cow 
of  only  about  75  pounds  of  butter  per  annum.     This 
small  amount  may  be  partly  owing  to  their  not  being 
in  all  cases  so  kept  and  treated  as  to  yield  their  full 
capacity,  but  no  doubt  chiefly  arises  from  their  not 
possessing  the  property  of  deep  milking.     x\.dmitting 
the  system  of  Guenon  to  be  correct,  what  may  we  not 
estimate  the  increase  of  dairy  products  in  our  own 
State,  if  it  were  generally  known.     ]Many  a  calf  goes 
to  the  butcher  that  would  make  a  valuable  milker. 
Many  a  calf  is   raised  to  make  almost  a  worthless 
cow.     This  new  method  guides  the  farmer  in  each 
case.     The  book  is  in  pamphlet  form,  and  can  be  for- 
warded by  mail,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  agricul- 
tural warehouse,  in  this  borough.     It  was  critically 
examined  and  reported  on  by  several  scientific  and 
agricultural  societies  in  France,  who  suVtjected  the 
author  to  the  most  rigid  tests,  and  their  reports  were 
uniformly  favorable,  and  he  was  presented  with  me- 
dals of  approbation.  We  hope  our  farmers  will  read, 
examine,  and  prove  for  themselves.     We  give  below, 
a  report  of  one   of  the  local  agricultural  societies, 
■vrhich  is  but  the  counterpart  of  many  others. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  AURILLAG. 

At  its  general  meeting  of  the  26th  oi  May,  the 
following  Report  was  presented  and  read  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiments  which  I  had  been  called  upon 
to  make : 


Report. —  Gentlemen:  M.  Francis  Guenon,  a  hus- 
bandman of  Libourno,  has  established  a  method, 
deemed  by  him  infallible,  by  means  of  which,  upon  a 
mere  inspection  of  any  3Iilch  Cow,  she  may  be  judg- 
ed of,  and  we  may  know  the  quality  of  her  milk,  the 
quantity  of  it  which  she  is  capable  of  yielding,  and 
also  the  time  during  which  she  can  give  milk. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty of  Bordeaux,  and  composed  of  several  well  inform- 
ed agriculturists,  and  of  a  very  distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  the  veterinary  art  of  the  Department  of  Gironde, 
had  already  borne  testimony,  after  putting  it  to  nu- 
merous tests,  to  the  eflScaciousness  of  the  system  of 
M.  Guenon :  and  the  result  of  its  obsei'vations  had 
been  published  in  a  very  remarkable  report,  address- 
ed to  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  France. 

Your  Society,  considering  that  this  discovery  might 
be  of  high  importance  to  our  country,  which  derives 
its  income  ehiijfly  from  the  product  of  Milch  Cow.", 
entered  into  correspondence  with  its  author,  and 
gladly  accepted  his  obliging  offer  to  come  to  Au- 
vergne  and  subject  his  method  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. 

Yesterday,  the  24th  of  May,  M.  Guenon  arrived 
at  Aurillac,  and  immediately  proceeded  with  the 
members  of  your  Committee  to  the  Veyrac  farm,  be- 
lonjiing  to  the  President  of  the  Society.  He  exam- 
ined  with  the  utmost  care  the  fine  cow  stable  of  that 
domain,  which  embraces  one  hundred  cows  of  the 
best  varieties  that  we  possess.  He  then  began  his 
experiments  upon  a  number  of  cows  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  which  had  designedly  been  se- 
lected from  among  the  best,  the  moderately  good,  and 
the  most  indifferent  of  the  establishment.  Upon 
each  of  these  separately,  M.  Guenon  pronounced 
with  precision,  both  in  regard  to  her  daily  yield  of 
milk,  and  to  the  time  during  which  she  continued  to 
give  milk  after  being  got  with  calf.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge, gentlemen,  that  his  decisions  correspond- 
ed almost  invariably  with  the  statements  obtatned 
from  the  person  in  whose  charge  the  cows  are.  The 
only  variances  we  had  to  notice  were  some  very  slight 
ones  in  regai'd  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  On  this  point 
we  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cows 
of  that  establishment  are  always  fed  high,  upon  clo- 
ver or  other  artificial  grasses,  which  considerably 
augment  the  quantity  of  milk ;  and  that  this  may 
have  caused  the  mistake  of  M.  Guenon,  which  con- 
sisted in  his  pronouncing  the  yield  to  he  a  little  less 
than  it  really  is.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  to- 
tally unacquainte<i  with  the  usages  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  convince  your  Committee 
of  the  reality  of  the  discovery,  M.  Gu6non  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  signs  upon  which  his 
method  rests.  With  reference  to  these  signs,  which 
are  external  and  apparent,  and  stamped  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  upon  each  animal,  he  has  established  eight 
classes  or  families,  that  C(miprehand  all  the  vari- 
eties of  the  cow  found  in  the  various  Provinces  of 
France.  Each  class  is  divided  into  eight  orders  ;  and 
each  of  these  orders  into  three  sections,  according  to 
size,  aa  being  high,  of  medium  height  and  low. 

According  to  the  numerous  observations  of  the  au- 
thor, all  cows  belong  to  some  one  of  these  classes  or 
families,  and  take  their  place  under  some  one  of  the 
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eight  orders  of  the  class.  Each  class  possesses  marks 
differing  in  shape  and  size  irom  those  of  the  other 
classes;  and  tliese  marks  are  easy  to  distinguish,  on 
mei'ely  looking  at  them.  In  each  class,  the  cows  of 
the  first  orders  are  the  best  of  the  class,  and  the 
yield  of  milk  is  in  proportion  to  the  order ;  so  that 
the  two  higher  orders  are  the  most  productive,  the 
third  and  fourth  orders  tolerably  good,  and  the  oth- 


ers fiiUing  off  more   and 


more,  according 


to   their 


grade. 

M.  Guenon  applied  his  system,  in  our  presence,  to 
a  number  of  cows  which  were  presented  to  him  a 
second  time  :  he  made  us  remark  their  various  signs, 
which  differed  in  size  and  shape,  and  were  larger  or 
smaller,  according  as  the  cow  was  a  good  or  bad 
milker.  He  informed  us  that  his  system  is  equally 
applicable  to  young  animals,  and  that  their  future 
qualities  in  regard  to  the  production  of  milk  can  be 
judged  of  with  equal  certainty.  In  corroboration 
of  this,  he  caused  us  to  notice  the  same  signs  upon 
calves  three  or  four  months  old,  and  also  upon  bulls 
destined  for  the  next  covering  season.  The  cowherds 
stated  that  the  calves  which  had  been  assigned  by 
him  to  the  first  orders  were  from  cows  that  gave  a 
great  deal  of  milk.  Upon  two  splendid  bulls,  of  the 
fine  breed  of  Salers,  which  were  of  the  same  age, 
and  exactly  alike  in  hair  and  size,  M.  Gu6non  pass- 
ed very  different  judgments;  the  one  he  pronounced 
good,  and  assigned  to  the  first  order  of  his  Flanders 
class ;  the  other  he  pronounced  bad,  and  assigned 
to  the  fifth  order  of  the  Horizontal  class.*  He  justi- 
fied these  judgments  by  very  precise  comparisons, 
and  made  us  remark  the  difference  that  existed  in 
the  signs  of  the  two  animals. 

This  day,  the  26th  of  May,  M.  Guenon  has  made 
new  experiments  at  the  Cattle  Fair  of  the  town  of 
Aurillac,  in  presence  of  several  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  Sub-Societies, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  land-owners  and  agricul- 
turists of  Cantal  and  the  neighboring  Departments. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  your  Com- 
mittee have  thought  proper  to  proceed.  Each  cow 
was  examined  separately  by  M.  Guenon,  who  wrote 
his  notes  upon  her,  and  delivered  the  paper  closed, 
to  one  of  us.  Immediately  after,  another  member 
of  the  Committee  questioned  the  owner  of  the  cow,  or 
the  person  in  charge  of  her,  in  regard  to  her  daily 
yield  of  milk,  its  quality,  and  the  time  during  which 
she  continued  to  give  milk  after  being  got  with  calf 
The  answers  were  taken  down  in  writing,  and  then 
compared  with  the  notes  written  by  M.  Guenon. 
They  were  generally  found  to  accord,  and  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  your  Committee  and  of  every  one 
present — all  of  whom  attended  with  lively  interest  to 
these  proceedings — that  M.  Guenon  possesses  great 
sagacity  in  judging  of  cattle,  and  that  his  method 
rests  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

An  incident  occurred  to  confirm  us  in  thisopinion. 
A  farmer  played  the  trick  of  bringing  up  for  exami- 
nation a  cow  that  had  already  been  examined  and 
pronounced  upon.  The  notes  written  by  M.  Guenon 
on  this  occasion,  accorded  exactly,  in  every  respect, 
with  those  he  had  written  on  the  former. 

The  method  of  M.  Guenon  has  not  the  merit  of 
being  a  brilliant  theory.  It  rests  upon  facts  and  long 
experience.  It  is  only  after  repeated  trials,  and  twen- 
ty-five years  of  toilsome  researches,  that  its  author 
has  accomplished  the  task  of  establishing  it. 

We  are  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  M.  Guenon 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  you  in  the  publication  of 
a  system  which  appears  to  us  destined  to  exercise  a 
happy  influence  on  the  advancement  of  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  rural  economy.     What 


immense  advantages  may  there  not  result,  particu- 
larly in  Auvergne,  where  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  constitute  the  chief  branch 
of  industry,  from  a  method  which  should  enablq  us 
to  distinguish,  in  a  sure  way,  between  good  and  bad 
cows?  By  applying  this  system  to  calves  and  to 
bulls,  our  stock  would  rapidly  be  raised  to  a  high 
point  of  excellence,  and  we  should  soon  have  in  our 
mountains  none  but  cows  of  the  best  kind. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  your  Committee 
have  the  hcmor  to  propose — 

1st.  That  there  be  awarded  to  M.  Guenon,  a  gold 
medal,  with  the  effigy  of  Olivier  de  Serres. 

2nd.  Tliat  he  be  proclaimed  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Societt/. 

3rd.  To  subscribe  for  tweniyfive  copies  of  his  icork, 
for  distribution  among  the  Sub- Societies  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

4th.     To  cause  this  Report  to  be  inserted  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Propagator,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  to 
all  the  Prefects  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  France. 
[Signed]         COUNT  SAIGNES, 
G.  DE  LALAUBIE, 
GENERAL  BARON  HUGONET, 
V.  DE  PRUINES,  Reporter  of  the 
Committee. 

Note. — At  the  same  sitting,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Central  Soci- 
ety of  Agriculture  of  Cantal. 


*See  the  names  of  the  several  classes,  in  the  chap- 
ter On  the  different  kinds  of  Cows. 


The  Fowl  Fever. 


It  would  seem  by  the  following  paragraphs,  which 
we  extract  from  the  New  England  Cultivator,  that 
the  fowl  fever  has  by  no  means  abated : — 

At  the  late  Boston  fowl  exhibition,  in  September, 
three  "Cochin  Chinas"  were  sold  at  $100!  A  pair  of 
grey  Chittagongs  at  $50!  Two  Canton  Chinese  fowls 
at  $80!  The  grey  Shanghse  chicks  at  $75!  Three 
white  Shanghses  at  $64!  Six  white  Shanghse  chick- 
ens $40  to  $45;  and  these  prices,  for  similar  samples, 
could  now  be  obtained,  again  and  again. 

Within  three  months  extra  samples  of  two  years 
old  fowls,  of  the  large  Chinese  varieties,  have  been 
sold  for  $100  the  pair  ! !  Several  pairs,  within  our 
own  knowledge,  have  commanded  $50  a  pair  within 
the  past  six  months.  Last  week,  we  saw  a  trio  of 
white  Shanghses  sold  in  Boston  for  $44.  And  the 
best  specimens  of  Shanghces  and  Cochin  China  fowls 
now  being  $20  to  $25  a  pair,  readily,  to  purchasers 
at  the  South  and  West. 

These  prices  do  not  equal,  however,  the  sums  which 
have  been  recently  obtained  in  England  for  fancy 
fowls.     The  Cottage  Gardner  says: 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  a  gentleman  near  Lon- 
don has  sold  a  pair  of  Cochin  China  fowls  for  30 
guineas,  ($150)  and  another  pair  for  38  guineas, 
$190.  He  has  been  offered  £20  for  a  single  hen;  has 
sold  numerous  eggs  for  one  guinea,  ($5)  each,  and 
has  been  paid  down  for  chickens  just  hatched,  12 
guineas,  ($60)  the  half  dozen,  to  be  delivered  a 
month  old.  One  amateur  alone  has  paid  upwards  of 
£100  for  stock  birds. 

Jd^"  Over  thirty  tons  of  Eggs  were  brought  into 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  Thursday  last,  on  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield  and  Newark  railroad.  The  Register  learns 
that  they  were  all  from  one  point,  viz:  Mansfield. 
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Taste  of  Turnips  in  Butter. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  saw  it  stated  in  a 
provincial  newspaper,  to  feed  cows  with  turnips  im- 
mediately after  being  milked,  and  on  no  account  to 
give  them  any  a  short  time  before  milking,  prevent- 
ed the  milk  or  butter  from  tasting  of  turnips.  The 
method  I  pursue  is  this:  Immediately  after  being 
milked  in  the  morning,  they  get  as  many  turnips 
as  they  can  eat.  During  the  day  they  are  fed  on  hay, 
and  immediately  after  milking  at  night  they  get  the 
same  quantity  of  turnips.  The  milk  and  butter  are 
very  much  admired  by  all  who  take  them,  both  for 
color  and  flavor,  and  I  have  often  been  called  upon 
to  give  a  statement  of  our  feeding  by  visitors.  I 
have  several  times  given  the  cows  turnips  a  short 
time  before  being  milked,  just  to  prove  the  thing.  On 
such  occasions  the  milk  and  butter  tasted  strongly 
of  tui-nips — [Gard.  Chron. 


Original  Communications. 


Pears  ou  Q,uince. 

At  a  Pomological  meeting  during  the  late  State 
Fair  at  Utica,  and  attended  by  Barry,  Thomas,  Ho- 
vey,  Elliott,  Warder,  and  other  experienced  Fruit 
Growers,  the  following  list  was  voted,  as  having  prov- 
ed after  several  years  trial,  to  be  the  most  desirable 
for  Quince  Culture,  the  varieties  named,  being  both 
vigorous  and  productive  on  that  stock. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Capiaumont, 

Dutchess  Angouleme,  Napoleon, 

Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'Amalis, 
White  and  Gray  Doyenne,  Easter  Beurre, 

Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Soldat  Laboreur, 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 

Henry  IV,  Bergamotte  Cadette, 

Summer  Frankreal,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 

Madeleine,  Doyenne  d'HiverNouveau, 

Stevens'  Genesee,  Urbaniste, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Grisd'Hiver  No' vu, 

Olout  Morceau,  Catillac. 


Cut  Hay  for  Milch  Cows. 

We  copy  from  the  New  England  Farmer,  an  exper- 
iment by  William  S.  Lincoln,  on  feeding  the  above : 

"My  milking  stock  consisted  of  one  cow,  which 
came  in  the  29th  of  last  October,  the  two  trial  cows, 
and  one  other  which  calved  last  April,  and  which  is 
expected  to  calve  again  the  first  of  next  April.  Some 
Some  time  before  commencing  this  experiment,  I  was 
feeding  my  stock — what  would  be  called  poor  stock — 
with  hay,  with  an  allowance  of  roots.  I  commenced 
cutting  this  hay  for  all  my  stock,  young  and  old, 
(sixteen  head,)occupyingme  onehour  and-a-half  daily. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  feeding  the  cut  hay  was 
an  increase  of  milk  very  perceptible  as  it  was  milked 
in  the  pail.  An  inquiry  was  made  by  my  wife,  who 
in  person  takes  sole  charge  of  the  dairy,  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  increase.  An  evasive  reply  was  made. 
From  day  to  day,  the  milk  increased  enough  from  the 
stock  I  have  described,  to  require  the  substitution  of 
6  qt.  for  4qt.  pans,  which  had  been  previously  used. 
I  think  I  am  within  bounds  in  saying  the  increase 
was  over  a  pint  daily,  per  cow,  occcasioned,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  solely  by  the  use  of  cut  hay." 


Great  Poultry  Breeding  Establishmext. — Or- 
ville  Hungerford,  Watertown,  N.  Y,,  keeps  five  thou- 
sand hens  in  a  ten  acre  lot,  with  large,  suitable  buil- 
dings for  roosting,  laying,  setting,  and  rearing  chick- 
ens. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
PHItADEtPHIA  SURROUNDINGS. 

As  long  ago  as  one  can  remember,  when  a  stranger 
visited  our  city,  his  friends  made  it  a  point  to  drive 
with  him  to  the  Woodlands,  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive  spots  in  our  vicinity.  Fair-Mount  and  Laur- 
el-IIill  did  not  then  possess  their  present  attractions. 
Girard  College  had  not  been  dream'd  of,  and  Bar- 
tram's  Garden  had  fallen  out  of  mind,  except  with 
the  scientific  few. 

Recently  Dr.  Dailington's  book  has  awakened 
public  atttention  to  the  spot  which  Bartram's  name 
and  the  visit  of  St.  John  De  Cravecoeur  make  clas- 
sical; and  the  estate  of  the  Hamilton's  after  being 
long  neglected,  has,  under  the  good-taste  and  good 
auspices  of  the  Cemetery  Company,  had  its  beauties 
developed,  cultivated  and  improved,  until  it  promises 
to  become  one  of  our  finest  specimens  of  Landscape 
Gardening. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  is  with  us,  when  such 
places  appear  most  interesting  to  all  whose  evening 
sun  verges  to  its  Occident,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
them. 

After  crossing  the  Permanent  Bridge,  turning  south 
from  West  Philadelphia,  you  find  yourself  on  the 
Plank  road  leading  to  Darby,  and  if  it  be  in  the  even 
tide  of  the  year,  soon  come  to  where  the  falling  leaves 
say  to  you — memenfomori — It  is"the  Woodlands."  and 
as  you  drive  through  those  pleasant  grounds  the  in- 
stincts of  your  nature  re-echo  the  ever  recurrino^ — 
sisto  viator.  You  have  again  and  again  to  improve 
these  solemn  injunctions — and  admire  the  beauties 
around  you.  Your  thoughts,  if  rightly  trained,  af- 
ter looking  down,  looking  around  and  looking  within, 
are  led  to  look  up.  Perhaps  you  may  say  to  yourself, 
well,  after  all  these  tasteful  and  beautiful  memorials 
of  the  dead,  a  simple  green  turf  is  the  covering  which 
our  mouldering  clay  should  most  covet  for  its  narrow- 
house  surrounded  by  all  that  is  alive  and  beautiful; 
there  is  then  no  sculptured  marble  to  awaken  envy,  or 
eulogistic  epitaphs  to  provoke  inquisition,  when  "cor- 
ruption says  to  the  worm  thou  art  ray  mother." 
Should  surviving  friends  wish  a  more  certain  index 
to  the  spot  where  your  bones  repose,  let  it  be  in  the 
simplest  form  possible,  of  some  enduring  material, 
with  an  equally  simple  Hie  Jacet. 

Eequiscai  in  Pace. 

What  with  the  "eventide  of  the  year,"  the  wood- 
lands is  now  peculiarly  attractive  as  a  last  resting 
place  for  the  poor  body  when  done  with  life. 

Leaving  the  woodlands,  to  find  the  old  Bartram 
Place,  turn  to  the  left  a  little  below  the  "Sorrel 
Horse" — crossing  the  railroad  on  a  bridge  where  the 
cutting  must  be  at  least  thirty  feet  deep,  and  you  find 
yourself  on  the  spot.     Much  of  the  original  Bartram 
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Garden  is  on  the  vrcst  of  the  railroad,  which,  in  fact, 
passes  through  near  the  middle  of  it.  The  original 
dwelling-house  is  quite  elevated.  The  moment  you 
enter  the  premises,  through  a  gate,  about  one  eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  great  southern  road,  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  all  indicate  that  you  arc  approach- 
ing classic  ground;  indeed,  the  double  row  of  ancient 
catalpas,  one  on  either  side  of  you,  on  leaving  the 
main  highway,  tells  you  the  same  thing,  before  reach- 
ing the  gate.  "Walking  over  the  grounds,  the  first 
thing  which  surprises  you  is  their  extent.  Your  next 
surprise  will  be  at  the  vast  number  of  interesting 
trees,  of  an  age  and  character  indicating  that  Bar- 
tram  himself  had  planted  and  trained  them — some  of 
prodigious  size,  some  very  rare,  and  many  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty — the  evergreens,  particularly,  loom 
trp  and  attract  jon.  There,  too,  close  by  the 
south  east  corner  of  the  old  mansion,  stands  the  La 
dy  Petre  Pear  tree,  with  its  thousand  interesting  as- 
sociations. The  present  proprietor  is  entitled  to  the 
public  thanks  for  the  genteel  courtesy  with  which  he 
80  cheerfully  accords  to  strangers  permisson  to  range 
over  thesf  interesting  grounds,  and  for  the  facilities 
which  he  has  provided.  All  the  most  interesting 
trees  and  plants  are  labelled  in  a  fair  hand,  conspic- 
uously, in  a  way  to  indicate  both  their  botanical 
character,  and  the  name  by  wliich  they  are  general- 
ly known;  His  arrangements  and  improvements  are 
all  in  excellent  good  taste,  presenting  these  interest- 
ing memories  of  John  Bartram  to  the  best  advan- 
tage— bringing  them  out  and  not  hiding  them.  The 
walks,  and  seats  and  arbors,  which  every  where 
abound,  combine  true  luxury,  with  a  neatness  and 
simplicity  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Every 
where,  you  see  evidence  of  the  beftt  care-taking,  and 
of  an  occupant  who  understands  a'nd  appreciates  the 
unrivalled  precious  things  in  the  productions  of  moth- 
er earth,  of  which  he  has  become  the  proprietor  ;  and 
the  interesting  associations  connected  with  them,  the 
world  over.  There  presents  itself  to  you  the  verita- 
ble mansion  built  by  John  Bartram's  own  hands, 
(where  Jowan  Alexidouitz  dined  with  him,)  vener- 
able for  its  age,  but  still  solid,  with  scarce  an  indica- 
tion of  decay.  Its  window-frames  carved  out  of  solid 
stone,  while  the  pillars,  and  wide  steps,  and  pave- 
ment of  the  portico,  are  of  the  same  enduring  matg. 
rial.  The  magnificent  vines  which  cover  its  entire 
front,  add  i\\Q  picturesque  to  the  double  reality  of  its 
green  old  age.  Long  may  Mr.  Eastwick's  life  be 
spared,  to  keep  alive  as  he  does,  every  thing  connectr 
ed  with  the  name  of  John  Bartram,  in  the  same  taste- 
ful, judicious  and  magnificent  way  with  which  he 
has  commenced. 

He  is  building  for  himself  a  residence  upon  eleva- 
ted ground,  entirely  without  the  original  premises 
cultivated  by  Bartram  as  his  garden.  The  traveller 
has  a  glimpse  of  it  in  passing,  by  railroad.  This 
building  is  of  an  extent  and  style  of  finish,  novel,  cu- 


rious, and  highly  ornamental  in  its  architecture,  in 
its  tower  and  cupola,  and  in  the  character  of  the  pre- 
parations making  for  what  are  to  be  its  surroundings, 
which  might,  possibly,  excite  the  envy  of  our  million- 
aires towards  any  other  than  a  Philadelphia  handi- 
craf.s-man,  whoso  industry,  energy,  enterprize  and 
ingenuity  have  won  from  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  ample  means  which  enable  him  to  do  so 
much  for  the  adornment  of  our  own  winding  river, 
and  add  new  attractions  to  the  many  already  exist- 
ing in  that  interesting  locality. 

Should  these  jottings  down  of  a  correspondent  not 
prove  too  deeply  tinged  by  the  influences  of  the  "sere 
and  yellow  leaf,"  nor  yet  again  by  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  name  of  Bartram  and  the  Horticulture 
he  left  behind  him,  they  are  at  your  service. 


October  29th,  1852. 


Viator. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Additional  Remarks  ou  the  use  of  I<ime. 

Every  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal  must  have 
been  pleased  with  the  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber, by   Mr.  G.  Blight  Browne:  "on  the  theory  of  the 
action  of  lime  in  agriculture." 

The  views  which  he  there  gives  are  imexceptiona- 
bly  correct;  and  given  in  so  short  and  clear  a  man- 
ner that  its  perusal  cannot  be  sufSciently  recommend- 
ed to  all  those  who  desire  to  have  their  ideas  settled 
on  this  subject. 

Most  of  the  injurious  efiects  experienced  from  over- 
doses of  lime,  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  its  be 
ing  used  in  the  caustic  state,  or  in  that  state  in  which 
it  exists  immediately  after  being  slacked;  instead  of 
being  firs* allowed  to  become  perfectly  carbonated  by 
sufficient  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  former  case,  if 
slacked  by  water,  it  consists  entirely  of  a  combination 
of  lime  and  water,  called  the  hydrate  of  lime,  and  if 
air-slacked,  of  the  same  compound,  with  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  hydrate  of  lime,  in  either 
case,  possesses  strong  basic  or  alkaline  properties,  by 
which,  as  Mr  Browne  says,  "if  applied  in  doses  a- 
bove  the  amount  necessary  to  saturate  the  acids  in 
the  soil, it  will  prey  upon  the  humus,  to  the  damage  ot 
the  growing  crop,"  and  even  with  Mr.  Gowen's  words, 
"when  his  allotted  means  fail  to  appease  his  growing 
appetite  he  icillfeed  on  the  plants  themselves."  In  the 
latter  case,  after  sufSciently  long  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is, 
a  combination  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  which  has 
none  of  the  alkaline  properties  of  the  hydrate  of  lime, 
but  is  earthy  and  neutral  both  in  taste  and  other 
properties,  and  may  therefore  be  applied  in  almost 
any  quantity  with  impunity. 

What  I  would  particularly  point  out  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  as  it  probably  is  the  true  cause  o* 
the  different  results  obtained  by  diflerent  experimen- 
ters, is  the  different  facility  with  which  dlS'erent  va 
rietien  of  limo  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
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the    different  lengths   of  time,  "which  even  the  same 
kind  of  lime  may  require  for  its  saturation,  if  placed 
nnder  different  circumstances.     This  is  particularly 
the  case,  when  the  lime  contains   large  quantities  of 
magnesia,  when  it  is  exceedingly  slow  in  absorbing 
the  carbonic  acid  even  when  spread  on  the  soil,  and 
this  is  probably  the  cause  why  magnesia  in  lime  was 
for  some  time  considered  injurious,  altogether,  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.     Some  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
this  notion  was  quite  prevalent — tlie  writer  of  this 
article  being  desirous  of  settling  this  question  concern- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  magnesia  in  lime  used  for 
agricultural  purposes — happened  to  visit  a  quarry  in 
Be>ks  county,  the  lime  from  which  was  used  largely, 
(say  from   30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre)  without  the 
least  injurious  effect.     On   inquiry   about  the  lime 
from  an  adjacent  quarry  only  a  few  rods  distant,  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  not  used  for  the  same  purpos- 
es on  account  of  its  containing  magnesia.     Specimens 
of  the  limestone  were   procured  from  both  quarries. 
They  differed  in  appearance  by  their  color,  the  repu- 
ted raagnesian  being  of  a  light  grey  color,  while  the 
other  was   of  a  dark  blue.     By   analysis  they  both 
were  found  to  contain  the  same,  and  and  a  very  large 
proportion   of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (44  per  cent.) 
It  was  thus  evident  that  the  preference  of  the  one  o- 
ver  the  other  could  only  be  due  to  its  blue  color,  caus- 
ed in  this,  as  in   similar   cases,  by  the  presence  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  carbonaceous  matter  (less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.)     It  proved,  however,  con- 
clusively,that  with  proper  precautions,  even  such  high- 
ly m.agnesian  lime  is  applicable  to  the  soil  with  equal 
benefit. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may,  however,  not  be 
without  interest  to  state,  that  another  and  en- 
tirely different  use  has  by  some  been  assigned 
to  lime  in  a  caustic  state.  This  use  depends  on 
the  property  of  caustic  lime  to  decompose  clay  and 
similar  minerals  associated  with  it  in  the  soil,  when 
mixed  with  fhem  in  the  moist  state,  by  which  the  po- 
tassa,  and  perhaps  also  phosphoric  acid,  which  they 
always  contain,  are  liberated,  or  at  least  put  in  such 
a  state  of  combination  as  to  be  taken  up  readily  by  the 
plants.  If  this  view  be  correct,  so  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  apply  it  for  this  purpose  with  advantage, 
as  this  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  it  as  carbonate, 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  it 
In  as  caustic  a  state  as  possible,  and  abundantly.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  on  account  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  which  Mr.  Go  ven  has  so  ably  contended 
against,  it  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  hesi- 
tation, for  instance,  only  on  entirely  worn  out  soils, 
for  which  the  best  time  would  be  in  the  fall,  owing  to 
the  constant  state  of  moisture  during  the  winter. 
This  same  property  of  lime  might  also  suggest  the  ex. 
periment  of  slacking  the  lime  with  water  to  a  thin 
paste,  and  then  mixing  it  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
clay,  80  as  not  to  render  the  mass  too  hard  for  break- 


ing, when  dry,  as  the  same  effect  would  be  still  more 
enhanced  by  a  moderate  burning  of  the  materials,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  certain  clayey  limestones,  such 
as  are  frequently  found  in  the  coal-measures,  might 
be  preferable  for  agricultural  purposes;  but  they 
would  require  particular  care  in  burning,  as  too  high 
a  heat  would  probably  impair  their  slacking  proper- 
ties, as  also  diminish  the  desired  effect. 

M.  n.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  30th,  1852. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Blight  in  Pear  Trees. 

Some  popular  writers  on  the  blight  of  pear  trees, 
attribute  as  one  cause,  freezing  of  the  pap,  particu- 
larly where  trees  make  a  very  vigorous  growth  late 
in  the  season,  and  do  not  mature  the  wood  perfectly. 
If  this  reasoning  be  correct  would  it  not  be  proper 
to  remove,  at  this  season,  with  the  knife,  all  imma- 
ture branches  of  late  growth  ? 

Notice. 

Chester  county,  Nov.  27th,  1852. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  our  open  winters  is  the  frequent  pre- 
disposing cause  of  pear  blight,  causing  the  sap  ves- 
sels to  distend  and  burst,  and  also  that  there  is  a 
greater  liability  in  immature  wood  to  be  affected  by 
these  changes,  and  which  may  sometimes  be  prevent- 
ed by  the  plan  suggested  above,  but  this  will  not  af- 
ford perfect  security,  as  blight  occurs  frequently 
where  there  is  no  late  autumnal  growth,  and  does  not 
invariably  occur  where  there  is.  Prevention  is,  how- 
ever, easier  than  cure,  as  when  it  has  once  comment 
ed,  it  progresses  very  rapidly,  and  nothing  but  the 
free  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  below  the  parts  affect- 
ed, can  save  the  tree.  The  presence  of  the  disease 
is  often  indicated  the  latter  part  of  winter  by  discol- 
oration and  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  bark,  which 
may  be  stopped  from  going  further,' by  the  use  of  the 
knife  before  the  ascending  sap  in  the  spring  has  be- 
come mingled  with  that  of  the  diseased  .parts,  and 
extended  into  the  general  circulation. 

Any  cause  which  suddenly  checks  or  interfere* 
with  the  continuous  growth  and  vigor  of  the  pear 
tree,  tends  to  produce  blight,  and  which,  in  other 
trees  might  merely  stunt  the  growth  or  produce  some 
transient  injury.  We  have  known  a  fine  lot  of  seed- 
lings, in  the  seed  bed,  to  turn  black,  and  die  off  in  a 
few  days  from  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  and  we 
have  had  blight  to  occur,  owing,  as  we  thought,  to 
being  transplanted  from  a  very  rich  soil  to  a  poor 
one,  and  vice  versa.  We  have  heard  of  its  also  oo- 
curring  from  excessive  and  injudicious  pruning,  and 
from  the  premature  dropping  of  the  leaves  in  mid- 
summer, owing  to  a  long  continued  drought.  Any 
thing,  as  before  observed,  which  affects  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  tree,  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
form  of  what  is   called  blight.     The   loaves  turning 
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black  and  the  presence  of  fungi,  which  have  been 
observed,  we  always  considered  to  be  merely  the 
effect  of  a  previously  diseased  condition,  and  not  the 
cause  of  it.  The  instinct  of  insects,  by  a  law  of  na- 
ture, always  are  led  to  prey  upon  every  kind  of  dis- 
eased or  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
remedy  we  have  to  offer  is  chiefly  by  way  of  preven- 
tive. Let  the  ground  be  well  subsoiled  before  plant- 
in",  which  will  enable  the  roots  to  push  down,  and 
render  the  tree  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes 
of  temperature.  Plant  on  high  ground,  with  north- 
ern exposures,  which  will  retard  the  circulation  in- 
duced by  a  premature  spell  of  mild  weather,  in  mid- 
winter or  early  spring.  Adopt  the  plan  of  low  heads, 
so  as  to  shade  the  trunk  or  shield  it  from  the  injuri- 
ous action  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  straw  tied  around, 
and  above  all,  keep  the  ground  constantly  mulched. 

The  pear  tree  seems,  constitutionally,  more  tender 
than  other  fruit  trees,  and  any  thing  to  promote  its 
health  and  vigorous  growth,  (we  do  not  mean  forced 
and  over  luxuriant)  will  enable  it  to  repel  the  causes 
usually  producing  blight.  We  believe  our  native 
seedlings  are  less  liable  to  it  than  foreign  varieties, 
as  is  also  the  pear  on  quince,  which  is  one  cause  of 
this  mode  of  growing  it  increasing  so  rapidly  in  pub- 
lic favor.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  facts  or  ex- 
periments on  the  subject  of  pear  blight  from  our  cor- 
respondents, throwing  any  light  on  the  cause  or  rem- 
edy for  this  great  drawback  to  pear  culture.] 


For  the  Farm  journal. 

Mr.  Editor:— 

The  sale  of  the  imported  cattle,  by 
the  Scioto  Company,  comes  up  to  the  Holland  tulip 
mania,  when  4000  gilders  was  paid  for  one  bulb.  It 
appears,  a  Mr.  Reneck  spent  §4,335  to  improve  his 
stock  of  cattle — a  snug  little  sum  to  buy  a  good  farm 
with,  that  will  maintain  a  whole  family.  The  im- 
portation of  foreign  cattle  has  become,  of  late,  a 
source  of  an  unfair  speculation.  It  has  taken  conside- 
rable money  from  farmer's  pockets,  without  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  for  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  late 
imported  cattle  have  very  little,  if  any,  improved  or 
increased  our  stock  of  milk  and  butter,  or  improved 
the  quality  of  meat.  Of  this  latter  quality  the  Dur- 
ham breed  is  vei-y  inferior  to  our  own  domestic  breed, 
which  is  a  succulent,  interlarded  meat,  while  that 
of  the  Durham  is  dry  and  coarse.  I  hope  the  col- 
umns of  your  journal  are  open  to  a  free  discussion 
that  the  pro  and  contra  may  sift  out  the  merit  of  my 
assertion,  or  bring  out  such  positive  facts  as  will 
disprove  it. 

II.  SnUBERT. 

Bethel,  Berks  co.,  November,  1852. 


Elephants  live  for  two  hundred,  three  hundred, 
and  even  four  hundred  years.  A  healthy  full-grown 
Elephant  consumes  30  pounds  of  grain  per  day. 


For  the  Farm  Journal 
Pennsylvania  Pomological  Couveutiou. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  Pomologists  at  Lancas- 
ter, during  the  late  Fair  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  undersigned  were  author- 
ized to  invite  the  Pomlogists  of  Pennsylvania  to  at- 
tend a  Convention  to  be  held  at  Ilarrisburg,  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society,  (January  18,  1853)  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  organizing 
a  Pennsylvania  State  Pomological  Society. 

Gentlemen  attending,  are  requested  to  bring  with 
them  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their  section  of  the 
country,  especially  those  of  native  origin. 

Robert  Patterson,  Philadelphia. 

J.  K.  Eshleman,  M.  D.,         Chester  county, 

Daniel  Miller,  Jr.,  Cumberland  co. 

Casper  Hlller,  Lancaster  county. 

Jacob  B.  Garber,  Lancaster  county. 

A.  Marshall,  Chester  county. 

Thomas  P.  James,  Philadelphia. 

Jacob  Cocklin,  York  county, 

Samuel  Miller,  Lebanon  county, 

D.  Landreth,  Philadelphia. 

Paschall  Morris,  Chester  county. 

Jonathan  McWiUiams,  Huntingdon  co. 

Wm.  G.  Waring,  Centre  county, 

W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,         Philadelphia. 
JS@°=Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  other  papers 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  Pomology,  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  notice  this  call. 
Dec.  1. 1852. 


Columbia,  Oct.  4,  1852. 
Editor  of  the  Farm  Journal: — 

I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  new  Evergreen  of  your  Harts- 
town  correspondent  is  the  Taxus  Canadensis,  or 
dwarf  American  Yew. 

Ilis  description  tallies  exactly  with  the  appearance 
of  that  plant  as  I  have  seen  it  gi-owing  in  abundance 
on  tlie  Conewago,  the  Codorus,  and  the  Juniata. 

If  I  am  correct  he  will  find  it  covered,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  with  waxy,red  berries, about  the  size  of  a 
large  currant,  of  an  oval  shape,  having  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  a  slight  flavor  of  turpentine. 

Truly  Yours, 

S.  W.  Mifflin. 


The  amount  of  sales  of  poultry  at  the  Quincy  Hall 
Market,  Boston,  in  the  year  1848,  was  $074,423. 
The  amount  of  sales  for  the  whole  city  of  Boston, 
the  same  year,  was  not  less  than  one  million  dollars. 
The  amount  of  eggs  sold  during  the  same  year  at 
Quincy  Hall  Market,  was  1,129,735  dozen.  During 
the  same  year,  the  whole  value  of  eggs,  consumed 
and  exported  in  France,  is  estimated  at  57  million 
dollars;  the  amount  invested  in  poultry  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  $12,176,170;  in  Great  Britain,  $50,000,- 
000. 
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From  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  by  J.  Barlow,  V.  S.,  Ed- 
inburg  Veterinary  College. 

PRIZE   ESSAY— ON  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

Abortion  (from  Aborior,  to  be  barren)  is  the  term 
used  to  imply  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  gravid 
uteras  of  any  animal  before  the  usual  period  of 
gestation  is  completed.  This  period,  or  time  inclu- 
ded between  the  process  of  fruitful  connection  of  the 
fem.ile  with  the  male,  and  the  act  of  natural  parturi- 
tion or  birth  of  the  young,  differs  in  duration  in  va- 
rious animals.  In  the  cow  the  time  of  gestation  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  forty  weeks.  Much  differ- 
ence, however,  is  seen  to  exist  in  various  cows;  it  is 
no  unusual  circumstance  for  some  to  exceed  this 
period  by  one,  two,  or,even  three  weeks, and  for  others 
to  calve  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  its  expiration; 
all  these  variations  being  perferctly  consistent  with 
health  both  of  mother  and  young. 

M.  Tessier,  in  a  report  founded  on  forty  years'  ob- 
servation, and  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris,  says,  that  in  1131,  cows  which  he  observed, 
the  longest  period  of  gestation  was  321  days,  or  for- 
ty-six weeks  within  one  day;  that  out  of  577  individ- 
uals no  fewer  than  20  calved  beyond  the  298th  day, 
and  that  the  shortest  period  was  240  days.  Earl 
Spencer,  in  the  * 'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England"  for  1839,  considers  the  average 
period  of  gestation, as  noticed  in  764  individual  cows, 
to  be  284  or  285  days;  but  210  calved  after  the  285th 
day,  three  went  to  the  306th  day,  and  one  to  the 
313th.  A  cow  pregnant  with  a  male  calf  is  more 
likely  to  exceed  the  40  weeks  than  she  is  with  a  fe- 
male. This  is  shown  in  Earl  Spencer's  observations; 
he  found  that  among  calves  born  between  the  290th 
and  300th  day,  there  was  a  preponderance  of  males 
in  the  proportion  of  74  males  to  32  females.  It  has 
been  found  in  the  human  female,  as  well  as  in  the 
cow,  that  the  period  of  the  first  gestation  is  frequent- 
ly shorter  in  duration  than  subsequent  ones.  This 
probably  depends  on  the  uterus  of  a  young  female 
not  being  adapted  for  that  amount  of  expansion  of 
which  it  is  rendered  capable  by  repeated  pregnancy. 
Calves  born  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  sel- 
dom survive,  even  if  born  alive,  and  it  is  rarely  desi- 
rable that  they  should  live  if  born  before  the  end  of 
the  eighth  month,  as  their  weakness  and  diminutive 
size  render  them  comparatively  valueless. 

Although  abortion  is  the  term  which  the  profes- 
sional man  employs  to  signify  a  premature  expulsion 
of  the  uterine  contents,  yet,  as  applying  to  the  cow, 
numerous  other  names  are  in  daily  popular  use  to 
sigify  this  condition.  Some  of  the  most  common  are 
these: — Slipping  calf,  slinking  calf,  picking  calf, 
casting  calf,  and  icarping. 

Abortion  in  a  cow  may  take  place  at  any  period  of 

testation,  but  is  most  common  between  the  9th  and 
5th  week.  It  may  occur  before  the  germ  or  ovum, 
from  which  the  future  animal  is  formed,  has  assumed 
any  of  it  permanent  characters,  and  when  it  is  so  mi- 
nute and  cellular  in  structure  as  to  be  hardly  observ- 
able to  the  naked  eye.  It  maj''  also  take  place  when 
the  embryo,  or  first  rudimentary  animal  outline,  is 
barely  recognised  among  the  contents  of  the  uterus, 
and  it  may  be  deferred  till  the  various  members  and 
organs  of  the  foetal  body  have  attained  more  perfect 
development.  In  the  human  female,  if  this  expulsion 
take  place  during  the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  gestation, 
it  is  called  abortion;  if  between  the  sixteenth  and 
twenty-eighth, it  is  termed  miscarriage;  if  between  tlie 
twenty-eighth  week  and  the  full  period, it  is  consider- 
ed premature  labour.  This  distinction  in  terms  is 
not  observed  in  reference  to  the  lower  animals. 

Ettcnt  of  the  Prevalence  of  Abortion. — From  vari- 
ous inquiries  which  have   been  made,  and  from  the 


statements  of  travellers  and  other  persons  competent 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  it  seems  that  among  the  vast 
herds  of  wild  cattle  inhabiting  the  large  tracts  of 
country  on  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
abortion  is  unknown.  In  those  mountainous  districts 
of  our  own  country  which  we  have  visited,  more  es- 
pecially in  Wales  and  Scotland,  where  small  black 
cattle  (although  domesticated)  are  less  artificially 
treated  than  the  cows  of  richer  districts  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  abortion,  except  as  an  acciden- 
tal circumstance,  is  almost  unheard  of.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  notice,  that  the  pregnant  human  female, 
although  exposed  to  the  apparent  hardships  and  dis- 
comfort of  a  savage  life,  is  very  rarely  subject  to  a- 
bortion.  Women, too,  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  civilized  society,  are,  on  the 
whole,  infinitely  less  liable  to  abortion  than  those 
of  their  sex  who  participate  fully  in  the  luxuries  and 
artificial  refinements  of  life.  These  facts  are  of  great 
interest,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  although 
they  do  not  prove  what  the  causes  of  abortion  are, 
3'et,  on  the  other  hand,  they  instructively  show(what 
is  of  great  value  in  medical  evidence)  that  while  one 
class  of  animals  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
causes  in  question,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  such 
causes  act,  and  are  to  be  found  in  special  connection 
with  some  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  affect- 
ed animals  are  placed. 

In  every  season,  and  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance, there  are  occasional  cases  of  abortion  met 
with  in  particular  stocks  of  cows;  but  if  there  be  a 
continued  recurrence  of  this  year  after  year  in  the 
same  place,  (as  is,  unhappily,  often  the  case,)  we 
may  generally  find  it  connected  with  some  local 
cause.  A  cow  which  has  cast  her  calf  one  season, 
is  very  likely  do  the  same  in  the  pregnancy  or  year 
succeeding.  If  several  cows  among  a  stock  have  cast 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  if,  on  again  becoming 
pregnant,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  together  and  in 
company  with  other  pregnant  cows,  it  very  general- 
ly happens  that  for  the  most  part  they  not  only  abort 
again,  but  more  of  their  companions,  advanced  to  a- 
bout  the  same  period  of  gestation,  will  slip  calf  like- 
wise. Next  year,  if  no  precautions  are  taken,  mat- 
ters become  worse;  and  in  a  few  seasons  more,  abor- 
tion, to  a  destructive  and  uncontrollable  extent,is  the 
pest  of  the  farm.  Where  this  state  of  things  has  ex- 
isted for  years  together,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance to  find  that  the  farmer  will  entertain  the. 
the  most  absurd  opinions  regarding  its  causes  and 
continuance.  As  a  means  of  prevention,  he  will  nail 
h'Tse  shoes  over  the  doors  of  his  cow  houses;  bury 
the  aborted  calves  with  great  ceremony,  and  under- 
the  observance  of  mysterious  incantations;  keep  goats, 
among  his  stock,  or  not  allow  his  cows  to  take  bulL 
unless  under  a  favorable  "sign  of  the  moon."  A  maa^ 
wiio  has  observed  a  disease  making  yearly  a  steady- 
arid  destructive  progress  among  his  cattle,  wiio  nev- 
er adopts  a  single  effective  precaution  which  science 
and  right  reason  suggest  to  prevent  its  extension,  is 
just  the  person  to  fall  a  victim  to  dangerous,aud  even 
superstitious  ideas. 

Abortion  occurs  among  animals  of  all  ages,  and 
though  sometimes  most  common  in  those  pregnant 
the  first  time,  it  is  on  the  wiiole,  (juite  as  frequent  a- 
mong  cows  which  have  had  two  or  three  calves.  An 
animal  which  does  not  become  in  calf  until  she  is 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  is  more  subject  to  abortion 
than  if  she  took  the  bull  earlier.  liakewell,  the  em- 
inent breeder,  was  in  the  halMt  of  delaying  putting 
his  cows  to  the  bull  until  they  were  three  years  old, 
and  manv  of  them  failed  to  carry  their  calves.  (See 
"Farmer's  Magazine,"  vol.  iii.  p.  156.)     Cows,  which 
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for  months  together  have  repeatedly  failed  to  con- 
ceive, i.lthough  they  have  been  regularly  in  heat  and 
have  had  connection  with  the  male,  are  very  liable  to 
abortion  on  conception  taking  place. 

"When  a  cow  has  taken  the  bull,  and  conception 
follows,  the  oestrum,  or  heat,  soon  passes  away,  and 
she  settles  down,  to  manifest  no  return  of  sexual  ap' 
petite  during  pregnancy.  Some  striking  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  are,  however,  found,  for  we  have  known 
cows,  although  in  calf,  display  a  desire  for  the  male. 

The  calves  of  some  of  the  more  primitive  breeds 
of  cattle  in  this  and  other  countries,  are,  at  birth, 
small  in  size  when  compared  with  some  of  those 
borne  by  our  ^'improved"  animals.  The  milk  yielded 
by  the  native  breeds,  such  as  those  inhabiting  high 
land  districts  in  this  kingdom,  is  comparatively  small 
in  quantity,  but  rich  in  quality.  These  cows  gener- 
ally pass  through  the  periods  of  gestation  and  partu- 
rition with  immunity  from  many  diseases  to  which 
higher-bred  animals  are  during  such  times  especially 
liable,  and  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  their  young 
without  that  mechanical  assistance  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  affording  to  the  short-horned  cattle.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  interests  of  the  age,  in  a  commercial,  econ- 
omical, and  scientific  point  of  view,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  might  be  profitably  turned  to  what  is  called  the 
improvement  of  breeds  of  cattle.  The  objects  aim- 
ed at  in  effecting  this  end  are,  by  judicious  admix- 
ture of  animals,  to  produce  such  stock  as,  combining 
excellence  of  external  form  with  milking  and  feeding 
properties,8hall  be  most  valuable  for  the  requirements 
of  mankind.  Any  animal  that  is  readily  domesticat- 
ed, and  adapts  itself  to  what  may  be  called  artificial 
modes  of  life,  is,  in  the  course  of  years,  under  the 
hands  of  man, made  subject  to  important  modifications 
of  external  form,  accompanied  by  intrinsic  constitu- 
tional changes.  The  cow  affords  an  instructive  il- 
lustration of  this  fact;  and  while  we  can  but  confess 
that  some  diseases  effect  our  improved  cattle,  which 
seldom  occur  among  indigenous  breeds,  yet  we  must 
also  admit  the  great  national  advantage  of  that  prac- 
tical application  of  the  science  of  breeding,  which 
has  produced  our  choice  animals  of  the  present  day. 

Symptoms  op  Abortion. 

If  abortion  take  place  in  the  early  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  but  rarely  that  any  symptoms  are  observ- 
ed which  foretell  its  occurrence.  The  speedy  return 
of  oestrum,  however,  soon  makes  the  farmer  aware 
that  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  expelled. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  attention, 
that  the  sooner  abortion  occurs  after  conception, 
the  sooner  also  does  oestrum  succeed  the  abor- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  two  conditions  appear  to  go  to- 
gether; and  we  shall  often  find,  on  observation,  that 
the  periods  of  abortion  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
•what  would  be  the  periods  of  recurring  heat  if  the 
animal  were  not  pregnant.  Thus  a  cow  will  often  a- 
bort  at  the  end  of  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  twelfth 
week,  and  so  on;  but  except  from  accidental  causes, 
she  does  not  so  frequently  abort  in  the  intermediate 
periods. 

If  abortion  take  place  within  two  or  three  months 
of  the  natural  period  of  gestation,  it  is  denoted  by 
symptoms  which,  although  modified,  resemble  those 
indicating  ordinary  parturition.  If  it  occur  before 
the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  the  system  of  the 
cow  will  not  suffer  much  derangement;  but  if  it  hap- 
pen at  such  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation  as  the 
eixth  or  seventh  month,  it  is  productive  of  serious  in- 
jury, and  frequently  of  great  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  even  life  of  the  parent. 


Before  every  act  of  abortion,  and  at  whatever  pe- 
riod it  occurs,  except,  perhaps,  before  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  gestation,  there  is  a  discharge  of 
brown  glairy  fluid  and  mucus  from  the  organs  of  gen- 
eration. If  the  embryo  about  to  be  expelled  be  very 
small,  this  discharge  may  be  so  limited  in  quantity 
as  entirely  to  escape  ordinary  notice,  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  is  highly  important  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  appearances  which  it  presents.  At  first  it  is 
brown  in  colour,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  consistence 
to  hang  in  slimy  strings  from  the  vulva.  Afterwards 
in  consequence  of  containing  a  quantity  of  blood, and 
possibly  liquor  amnii,  it  becomes  thinner  and  redder 
in  colour.  The  discharge  is  caivsed  by  a  breach  of 
the  natural  connections  between  the  foetal  membranes 
and  uterus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  these  organs,  after  escaping  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  are  thence  expelled.  During  pregnancy,  al- 
most all  cows  have  other  occasional  discharges  from 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  that  just  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  their  ap- 
pearances are  perfectly  consistent  with  health.  They 
consist  of  a  thick,  colourless,  transparent,  and  almost 
inodorous  secretion,  sometimes  very  copiously  sup- 
plied by  certain  parts  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  os  uteri,  and  by  their  consistence 
and  tenacity  assist  in  retaining  the  organ  in  a  closed 
condition. 

If  the  cow  about  to  cast  calf  be  in  pasture,  she 
may  seek  to  be  alone,  but  on  the  whole  she  is  not  so 
secluded  in  her  habits  as  when  at  the  full  time  of 
gestation.  Cows  in  the  same  stock  will  also  smell 
at  her,  as  though  some  peculiar  odor  attracted  their 
notice.  If  advanced  five  or  six  months  in  gestation, 
there  is  a  sudden  and  slight  enlargement  of  the  ud- 
der; and  if  she  be  yielding  milk  at  the  time,  it  will 
be  yellower  in  colour  and  greater  in  quantity  than 
before.  The  external  organs  of  generation  become 
enlarged  and  loose  in  appearance,  the  ligaments 
which  connect  the  sacrum  (rump  bone)  with  the 
bones  on  each  side  (ischia)  are  relaxed,  but  not  near- 
ly to  the  same  extent  as  before  healthy  parturition. 
In  young  animals  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  and  a- 
bout  to  abortjuone  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  (except 
the  discharge)  are  so  plainly  seen;  in  fact  they  are 
seldom  detected  by  those  in  ordinary  attendance  on 
cattle.  Hemorrhage,  (or  copious  flooding  of  blood,) 
although  so  frequent  and  dangerous  a  precursor  of  a- 
bortion  in  the  human  being,  is  not  common  in  cat- 
tle. 

The  above  symptoms  may  require  a  few  days  for 
their  development,  or  they  may  be  prolonged  over  a 
week  or  more;  but  if  the  peculiar  discharge  contin- 
ues, and  increases  in  quantity,  we  may  be  certain 
that  abortion  is  at  hand.  The  immediate  approach 
of  the  event  is  shown  by  the  animal  becoming  evi- 
dently, uneasy,  by  her  shifting  from  place  to  place, 
resting  alternately  on  one  hind  foot  and  then  the  oth- 
er, twisting  the  tail,  lying  down  and  speedily  rising, 
arching  the  back  and  straining,  quickened  breathing, 
and  accelerated  circulation.  The  symptoms  and  pro- 
cess of  abortion  generally  occupy  less  time  and  at- 
tract less  notice  than  those  accompanying  healthy 
parturition. 

When  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  injuries, 
such  as  blows,  strains  in  leaping,  concussion  in  run- 
ning, and  so  forth,  the  foetus  is  suddenly  passed  into 
the  neck  of  the  uteras  and  vagina,  and  retained 
there  several  days.  During  this  period,  especially 
the  early  part  of  it,  the  cow  is  continually  straining 
and  suffers  a  great  amount  of  irritative  fever.  In 
some  instances  part  of  the  foetus,  as  its  head,  neck, 
or  legs,  will  protrude  from  the  vulva  throughout  the 
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whole  time,  and  become  80  firmly  compacted  in  the 
outer  passages  as  to  withstand  any  reasonable  amount 
of  mere  pulling  force  employed  to  extract  it.  In 
these  cases  the  life  of  the  foetus  has  in  all  probability 
been  suddenly  destroyed, and  the  uetrus  has  contrac- 
ted to  expel  what  has  become  a  comparatively  foreign 
body,  before  the  external  passages  have  become  suf- 
ficiently dilated  to  allow  its  free  expulsion. 

If  abortion  take  place  during  the  early  weeks  of 
gestation,  the  foetal  membranes  (commonly  called 
■cleansings,)  not  having  formed  a  firm  connection  with 
the  uterus,  are  usually  expelled  along  with  the  foetus. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  occurring  at  more  advanced 
periods,  the  cleansing  is  not  expelled;  this  is  partly 
owing  to  its  firm  attachment  to  the  uterus,  and  part- 
ly to  its  own  want  of  development  and  deficiency  of 
healthy  tone  in  the  uterus  to  effect  its  evacuation. 
This  retention  is  often  productive  of  much  distress 
and  injury  to  the  cow,  and  as  decomposition  com- 
mences in  the  membranes  on  their  separation  from 
the  foetus,  they  are  the  continued  source  of  a  most 
offensive  odour  and  discharge. 

There  are  cases   in  which   all  these   premonitory 
symptoms  are   seen,  but,  instead  of  being   followed 
by  abortion,  there  is  a  gradual  arrest  of  the  discharge, 
the  belly  of  the  cow  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
■diminishes  in  size,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  not  lessen- 
ed, the  general  health  of  the  animal  continues  good, 
and  after  a  time  even  shows  a  disposition  to  fatten; 
it  will  also  be  observed  that  she  is  never  in  heat,  and 
that  the  external  organs  of  generation  bocome  small 
and  firm.     Here,  death  of  the  foetus  has  taken  place, 
but  its  expulsion  has  been  prevented,  most  likely  by 
want  of  sufficient  dilation  of  the  uterine  neck,  or  by 
a  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  uterus  itself.     We  have 
known  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  foetus  has 
been  retained  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  after 
the  parent  had  connection  with  the  male,  and   was 
only  detected  in  the  uterus  when  the  cow  was  slaugh- 
tered, after  being  fattened.     The  foetus,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  so  much  altered  in  external  appear- 
ance, as  to  present  little  resemblance  to  its  natural 
form,and  its  internal  structures  become  converted  into 
a  dry,  brownish   mass,  commonly  possessing  but  lit- 
tle smell.     These  changes  appear  to  be  natural  pro- 
visions made  to  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  dead 
foetus  as  will  allow  its  retention  in  the  uterus  with  the 
least  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  constitution  of 
the  parent.     In  some  other  instances,  when  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms   of  abortion  are  not  followed  by 
expulsion,  there  will  be   a  recurrence  of  temporary 
fits  of  straining  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  accom- 
panied by  a  continued  discharge  of  varying  color  and 
consistence;  this  occasionally  contains  foetal  bones,  or 
portions  of  them;  the   larger  and   heavier  bones  are 
retained  for  a  considerable  period,  being   sometimes 
found  in  the  uterus  on  slaughtering  the  cow  after  she 
has  been  fed. 

Causes  of  ABORTioy. 

The  causes  of  abortion  are  various;  but  from  ex- 
tended observation  and  inquiry  into  their  operation, 
and  in  order  to  generalize  their  consideration,  we 
propose  to  consider  them  under  three  heads: — 

I.  Causes  which  act   directly  upon  the  foetus,  its 

membranes,  or  the  uterus  itself. 

II.  Causes  0/  a  constitutional  character. 

III.   Causes  which,  influencing  the  system  or  a  part 

of  it,  operate  through  it  upon  the  uterus. 
I.  Causes  which  act   directly  upon   the  fetus,  its 
membranes,  or  the  utei-us  itself. — These  may  also  for 
the  most  part  be  considered  mechanical  causes,  con- 
sisting, as  they  chiefly  do,  in  injuries  inflicted  on  the 


foetus  or  the  organs  containing  it.  A  cow,  for  in- 
stances, which  has  been  severely  gored  by  another 
cow,  or  if  she  has  been  running  or  leaping  violently, 
or  subjected  to  any  other  severe  exertion  to  which 
she  is  unaccustomed,  is  very  liable  to  cast  calf,  and 
the  more  so  if  she  be  some  months  advanced  in  ges- 
tation. A  cow  which  has  had  hoove,  or  distension  of 
the  paunch  by  gas,  very  frequently  slips  her  calf. 
The  effects  of  the  injury  in  these  cases  consist  in  a 
forcible  displacement  ol  the  uterine  contents,  possi- 
bly with  separation  of  the  foetal  membranes  from 
their  connections,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  derange  the 
nutritive  processes  and  cause  the  death  of  the  foetus. 
In  abortions  consequent  on  blows,  the  injury  is  some- 
times inflicted  so  directly  upon  the  foetus  as  to  cause 
its  immediate  death;  in  abortion  consequent  upon 
hoove,  the  distended  stomach  has  so  forcibly  com- 
pressed the  uterus  and  its  contents  by  driving  them 
into  the  pelvic  cavity  or  other  constrained  position,  as 
to  bring  about  the  same  result.  These  mechanical 
causes  are  mostly  accidental  or  the  result  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  of  cattle, 
and  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  cows  effected  by 
them  is  comparatively  small;  hence  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  prevalent  opinion  that,  if  merely 
one  or  two  or  a  very  Jew  cows  in  a  stock  cast  their 
calves,  the  cause  is  one  of  an  accidental  and  mechani- 
cal character.  In  the  human  female  ulceration  of  the 
OS  uteri  is  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion.  So  far  as  we 
know,  however,  regarding  the  cow,  this  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  a  common  cause, 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that,  from  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  making  an  examination  in  the  part 
affected,  disease  may  exist  here  much  more  frcquentr 
ly  than  is  supposed. 

II.  Causes  of  constitutional  character. — In  some  years 
there  is  a  singular  inaptitude  in  cows  to  conceive,  al- 
though they  regularly  take  the  bull  at  every  recur- 
ring period  of  heat  during  the  season.     If  these  do 
not  depend  on  scxtual  impotency  of  the  bull,  they 
must  be  considered  as  cases  of  abortion.     In  the  e- 
vent  of  their  being  dependant  on  sextual  inefficiency 
in  the  male,  it  will  be  found  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
cows  having  connextion  with  him  fail  to  conceive, 
and  other  cows  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  same  stock,  who  have  taken  another  bull, 
are  not   effected  in  the  same  manner.     If,  from    a- 
mong  a  number  of  cows  having  access  to  the  same 
bull,  a  fair  amount  of  conception  takes  place,  and  a- 
bortion  (or  want  of  conception)  is  seen  in  others,  as 
seen   by  oestrum  retuning  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  weeks  subsequent  to  connection,  it  is  fair  to  in- 
fer that  that  the  fault  does  docs  not  lie  with  the  male. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some  few  bulls.in  cows  which 
conceive  by  them,  beget  twins,  and  in  other  cows  fail 
to  produce  any  offspring.     Some  bulls  will  be  very 
prolific  one  season,  and  seem  almost  destitute  of  pro- 
creating power  the  next,  although,  to  all  appearance, 
the   sextual    appetite    is    as    energetic   as    formerly. 
Some  males  are  not  good  8tock-getters,in  consequenc* 
of  the  too  great  number  of  cows  they  are  required  to 
serve.     The  above  facts  show  that  the  male  seed  or 
semen  varies  in  its  conditions  in  the  same  animals',  as 
well  as  it  does  it  different  animals,  and  that  all  cases 
of  apparent  early  abortion  do  not  depend  on  sexual 
deficiency  in  the  female.     In  cases,   however,  where 
it  is  known  that  the  males  are  in  themselves  prolific, 
the  oestrum    will    still  continue    to    recur  in  females 
having  connection    with    them.     This  is  frequently 
seen  in  hot  and  very  dry  summer  weather,  and  ap- 
pears in  some  way  connected  with  it.     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  the    period  of  oestrum,  there  is  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood   determined   to  the  ova 
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riea,  uterus,  and,  as  is  visibly  seen,  to  the  vagina, 
and  by  the  animal  in  heat  rambling  about,  or  proba- 
bly rearing  on  other  cows,  the  excitablity  of  these 
parts  is  so  additionally  increased  as  to  exercise  on 
the  male  seed  an  inHuence  unfavorable  to  conception. 
The  male,  too,  in  many  instances  in  very  hot  weath- 
er, for  various  reasons,  is  sexually  less  competent 
than  at  some  other  times.  The  female  sexual  appe- 
tite is  most  perfect  and  most  regular  in  its  periods  of 
return  during  the  months  of  spring  and  earlier  part 
of  summer;  these  seasons  seem  to  favor  its  develop- 
ment, and  it  frequently  happens  that  cows  which  calve 
in  autumn  or  winter  do  not  take  bull  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

What  is  called  "high  breeding"  also  seems  to  in- 
duce such  a  state  of  constitution  in  animals,  as  in 
course  of  time  to  predispose  them  to  abortion.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  breeders  of  short-horns  in  Scot- 
land informs  Mr.  Cuming,  a  veterinary  surgeon  re- 
siding in  this  vicinity,  that  when  he  has  got  a  section 
of  his  stock  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  as 
regards  feeding  or  milking  properties,  the  animals 
are  almost  sure  to  cease  breeding,  either  by  not  tak- 
ing the  bull  at  all,  or  by  aborting,  most  commonly 
by  the  two  conditions  combined.  He  adds,  also,  that 
the  best  preventative  he  has  found,  is  to  Avork  the  an- 
imals in  plows  or  harrows  like  oxen.  This  is  a  very 
instructive  fact,  and  seems,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  when  the  art  of  breeding  has 
been  pushed  to  such  a  successful  extent  as  to  produce 
animals  of  great  perfection,  nature  seems  to  set  lim- 
its to  their  further  propagation.  Subjecting  animals 
to  labor,  as  above  stated,  may  act  favorably  on  the 
procreative  powers  by  operating  as  a  kind  of  tax  or 
counterforce  on  the  extremely  artificial  state  of  con- 
stitution induced  by  high  breeding.  It  is  always  ea- 
sier to  breed  from  inferior  animals  of  all  kinds,  than 
from  those  of  a  superior  class,  and  their  periods  of 
gestation, as  well  as  of  parturition, are  passed  through 
with  less  danger  to  mother  and  offspring  than  is  the 
case  in  those  more  highly  bred.  Thus,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see  a  very  perfect  cow,  or  a  number  of  cows, 
put  to  an  equally  perfect  bull,  and  are  disappointed 
to  find  that  pregnancy  does  not  follow.  In  such  cas- 
es, as  these  certain  '■'points"  and  '■'■qualities,"  as  they 
are  termed,  already  exist  in  such  a  state  of  perfection 
in  the  male  and  female,  that  sexual  connection  fails 
to  ensure  any  further  advance;  nature  can  do  no 
more,  and  there  must  be  limits  somewhere.  In  rela- 
tion with  the  system  of  high  breeding  we  must  re- 
member that  various  collateral  circumstances  are  to 
be  considered,  which  materially  influence  the  consti- 
tution of  the  male  and  pregnant  female.  These  ani- 
mals, for  instance,  are  most  highly  fed  from  birth, 
are  carefully  and  warmly  housed,  and  have  every  at- 
tention bestowed  which  can  favor  their  rapid  and 
perfect  maturity;  they  are  descended  from  ancestry 
which  for  generations  has  been  equally  well  attended 
to,  and  which  was  all  excellent  stock  in  its  day;  in 
fact,  they  have,  as  it  were,  been  gradually  approach- 
ing limits  beyond  which  art  cannot  further  command 
the  resources  of  nature.  If,  hoAvever,  cows  such  as 
just  named  are  put  to  inferior  or  cemparatively  "ill- 
bred"  bulls,  they  will  lor  the  most  part  conceive,  and 
the  perfect  male  animal  will  beget  stock  in  cows  much 
inferior  in  "blood."  Wild  animals  very  rarely  abort 
or  fail  to  conceive;  not  having  been  subjected  to  the 
same  modifying  influences  which  artificial  interfer- 
ence entails,  they  maintain  a  uniform  standard  con- 
sistent with  those  capabilities  of  propagation  which 
have  never  been  forced  beyond  the  natural  or  original 
conditions  of  their  constituiion.  ° 

A  cow  (and  especially  a  young  one)which  has  cast 


her  calf  once,is  very  likely  to  do  the  same  again,  and 
usually  at  about  the  same  period  of  gestation.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  liability  exist,  that  some  an- 
imals abort  for  many  times  successively,  and  even 
without  any  apparent  cau.-e  beyond  that  which,  to  a 
common  observer,  appears  to  depend  on  habit.  In 
tne  human  female  this  periodical  or  repeated  abor- 
tion is  also  very  usual, and  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
It  seems  owing  to  a  peculiar  disposition  in  the  uterus 
to  evacuate  its  contents,  when,  in  consequence  of 
their  development,  they  have  produced  an  amouut  of 
distension  bayond  which  the  organ  containing  them 
has  been  unaccustomed  to  extend.  Thus  it  is  that 
cows  having  carried  several  calves  to  the  full  period 
of  gestation,  although  afterwards  subjected  to  abor- 
tion, are  less  liable  to  become  habituated  thereto  than 
are  young  animals  which  caet  their  first  calves.  In 
the  latter  case  the  uterus  never  has  expanded  to  its 
full  capability;  and  second,  pregnancy  is  disposed  to 
empty  itself  at  about  the  same  period,  and  under  the 
same  amount  of  stimulous  as  it  did  before. 
[to  be  continued.] 

Compost  Heaps. 

From  The  Michigan  Farmer  we  collate  :  "The  val- 
ue of  yard  manure  depends  upon  two  conditions; 
1st,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  and  preserved, 
and  2d,  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  soil." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  valuable 
proportions  of  the  manure  of  barnyards  consists  of 
the  gasses  that  are  at  all  times  liable  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  salts  which  are  washed  away 
with  every  rain.  So  that  after  it  has  laid  exposed  in 
the  yard  half  a  year,  a  large  part  of  its  enriching 
qualities  are  gone.  In  the  best  agricultnral  districts 
cellars  are  constructed  under  the  stables  with  trap 
doors  into  which  all  the  litter  is  thrown  and  all  the 
liquid  manure  runs  mixing  with  alternate  layers  of 
muck,  or  swamp  earth. 

"The  following  analysis  shows  the  superior  value 
of  sheltered  manure  over  that  exposed  in  yards. 

Sheltered  manure.     Yard  manure. 
Water,    _  _      _       71,05  71,00 

Nitrogenized  matter,  yielding 

ammonia,  100  parts  dried,       2,37  1,07 

Salt  soluble  in  water,  contain- 
ing organic   and  inorganic 

matter,  10,07  4,07 

Organic  matter,  5,42  1,82 

Inorganic,  4,28  2,79 

Phosphoric  acid,  0,03  0,26 

Alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  2,00  0,08 

and  adds,  here  is  the  advantages  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture it  tells  the  whole  story  at  a  glance. 

He  prefers  shelters  or  sheds  constructed  in  a  cheap 
style  and  if  even  covered  with  straw  and  the  sides 
boarded;  manure  may  be  preserved  in  them  for 
years  but  advises  in  this  as  in  all  things  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

"They  should  adjoin  the  stables,  that  the  manure 
might  be  easily  wheeled  into  them  with  barrows ; 
and  a  platform  will  need  to  be  erected  on  each  side, 
resting  upon  arms  morticed  into  the  posts,  upon 
which  to  wheel  the  contents  of  the  stables,  and  dis- 
tribute from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  No  water 
should  ever  enter  this  building  except  in  the  form  of 
urine,  unless  it  should  be  found  necessary  sometimes 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  manure  by  applying 
water.  If  the  soil  is  dry  within  the  shed,  it  should 
be  shoveled  up  and  mixed  with  the  manure  of  the 
stables.  With  the  addition  of  a  coat  of  ashes  occa- 
sionally, this  makes  a  powerful  manure.  In  this 
shed  is  to  be  deposited  all  the  rough  materials  which 
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may  be  found  about  the  farm,  such  as  refuse  straw 
and  corn  stalks  not  used  for  bending,  weeds,  potato 
tops,  turf  or  sods,  leaves  whenever  they  can  be  con- 
verted into  the  foods  of  plants,  should  be  carefully 
husbanded,  to  add  to  the  produce  of  the  farni.  Proj> 
er  attention  to  this  is  the  very  starting  post  in  good 
farming,  and  will  enable  a  farmer  to  nearly  double 
the  average  quantity  of  his  crops  per  acre,  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor  as  before  given. 

Liquid  Manures.— This  part  consisting  mostly  of 
the  urine  of  cattle  and  horses,  is,  by  farmers  gener- 
ally allowed  to  run  to  waste,  being  considered  but  of 
little  account.  In  Flanders,  where  are  found  the 
best  farmers  in  the  world,  the  urine  of  a  cow  is  con- 
sidered worth  $10  a  year,  so  highly  is  it  esteemed. 
It  is  found  that  there  is  voided  by  a  cow  in  a  year 
13,000  lbs.  of  urine,  of  which  900  lbs.  is  solid  mat- 
ter, 400  urea,  a  substance  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  230  ammonia.  {Johnston.)  'The 
urine  of  the  cow  has  been  analyzed  in  several  States 
by  Sprengel,  with  the  following  results  in  1,000  parts: 

Water,  926,2  Urea,  400,00 

Ilippuric  &  lactic  acid;     6,1  Mucus,  2,00 

Carbonic  acid,  2,1  Ammonia,  2,1 

Potash,  6,6  Soda,  5,5 

Sulphuric  acid,  4,0  Phosphoric  acid,       0,7 

Chlorine,  2,7  Lime,  0,6 

Magnesia,  0,4  Silica,  0,4 

Alumnia,  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  icanganesa,  0,1 

Here  then,  every  farmer  who  keeps  a  cow  or  an 
ox,  can  have  a  manure  equal  in  value  to  the  best  of 
the  much  lauded  guano,  if  he  will  only  take  the 
proper  steps  to  preserve  it  from  waste;  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  guano,  would  be  worth,  if  the  whole 
could  be  saved,  §20  a  year. 

It  being  evident  that  the  urine  of  animals  Is  quite 
as  valuable  as  the  solid  excrements,  the  next  step  is 
to  preserve  it  from  waste.  Something  must  be  used 
to  take  it  up  and  hold  it  in  suspension.  For  this 
purpose,  black  mould  swamps  and  the  muck  from 
marshes  must  be  our  main  dependence.  In  truth, 
we  need  desire  nothing  better.  The  former  is  fit  for 
use  as  soon  as  obtained,  but  the  latter  needs  to  be 
dug  and  exposed  a  year,  to  the  action  of  air  and  frost 
to  fit  it  completely  for  use.  Those  muck  beds  which 
are  formed  by  deposits  from  the  annual  overflow  of 
rivers,  are  generally  fit  for  use  after  an  exposure  of 
a  month  or  two.  But  it  would  be  better  to  use  fresh 
muck  even  for  the  absorption  of  liquid  manures, 
than  to  allow  them  to  run  off  and  waste.  There  is 
however,  ordinarily  no  necessity  for  this.  Muck 
may  be  decomposed  in  four  to  six  weeks,  by  a  very 
simple  process.  Take  three  bushels  of  quick  lime, 
fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  one  bushel  of  salt,  or  in  this 

{)roportion.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  water  and  slack  the 
ime  with  it.  Mix  thoroughly,  turning  in  every  oth- 
er day  for  ten  days.  Then  draw  up  your  muck  and 
deposit  a  layer  upon  the  ground,  and  give  a  good 
sprinkling  or  the  lime  ;  then  another  layer  of  muck, 
and  another  sprinkling  of  lime  and  so  on.  A  power- 
ful decomposition  will  soon  ensue.  After  three  or 
four  weeks  it  may  need  to  be  shoveled  over,  when 
you  will  have  a  fine,  black  pulverulent  mass,  which 
will  not  only  absorb  the  liquid  portions  of  the  ma- 
nure, but  will,  itself  be  the  source  of  some  of  the 
most  important  food   of  plants.     Care   must  be  ob- 


more  lime  should  be  added  until  it  is  brought  into  a 
state  fit  for  use.  It  should  be  turned  over  as  before 
stated,  every  other  day  for  ten  days,  and  then  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  cord.  This  plan  is 
given  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Johnson,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
the  most  economical  and  profitabe  mode  of  preparing 
cold,  organic  matters,  for  application  to  soils." — Am. 
Ariizan. 


Mr. 


rHIL\DELPHIA,  Aug.  23d,  1852. 

Editor: — 

I  have  found  lime  which  is  to  be 
used  for  manure  greatly  benefitted  by  slacking  it 
with  salt  water,  and  then  spread  upon  the  ground  in 
the  usual  way.  I  have  never  seen  an  article  written 
on  this  subject;  but  still  it  may  not  be  a  new  idea  with 
me.  As  you  said  you  would  like  communications  on 
any  form,  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this, 
which,  if  you  think  worth  a  place  in  your  Journal^ 
you  are  welcome  to  it. 

I  remain  in  haste. 
Your  truly, 

W.  II. 

The  great  advantage  of  slacking  lime  with  salt  wa- 
ter, spoken  of  above,  is  no  new  thing.  Salt  consists 
of  chlorine  and  soda,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  lime, 
giving  rise  to  the  new  compounds,  carbonate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  lime.  The  carbonate  of  soda  .hus 
formed,  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  soils  a- 
boundingmuch  in  vegetable  matter,which  it  combines 
with  and  renders  soluble  for  the  use  of  plants,  and 
also  in  the  speedy  decomposition  of  inert  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  leaves,  corn-stalks,  &c. 


Don't  Expose  your  Stock. 

Liebig,  the  distinguished  German  Chemist  asserts, 
that  "Our  clothing  is  t<t  be  considered  nearly  in  the 
light  of  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food." 
In  all  situations  where  the  body  is  kept  warm  and 
comfortable  by  the  protection  of  suitable  garments, 
the  demand  for  food,  in  order  to  sustain  the  natural 
functions  of  the  system,  will  be  loss  than  where  the 
protection  is  scanty,  or  but  ill  adapted  to  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  Now,  this  ob- 
servation applies  with  no  less  force  to  the  manage- 
ment of  domestic  animals,  than  to  the  management 
of  ourselves  and  our  children.  A  cow,  forced  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  weather  in  inclement  seasons, 
to  repose  on  the  cold  ground,  or  a  barn  or  hovel  where 
the  piercing  blasts  have  free  access,  necessarily  re- 
quires a  far  larger  amount  of  food  than  one  carefully 
sheltered  and  provided  with  a  comfortable  stall  and 
bed.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  food  consum- 
ed by  animals  treated  in  the  different  styles  above 
indicated,  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  and  re- 
peated experiments,  to  be  from  twenty-nine  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  f.ivor  of  the  latter !  But  this 
is  not  all.  Exposure  torpifies  and  emasculates  the 
system,  and  opens  the  door  for  the  introduction  of 
many  a  fearful  disease.  An  animal  habitually  ex- 
posed to  cold,  usually  falls  away.  If  a  cow,  "  she 
shrinks  her  milk,"  if  an  ox,  he  will  experience  a  loss 
of  vivacity,  and  become  stupid  and  inert,  and  but  fee- 
served  not  to  use  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  [  bly  prepared  to  answer  too  exorltitant  drafts  made 
dissolve  the  salt,  as  the  lime  will  not  take  up  a  larg-  upon  his  muscular  powers  under  the  j'oke.  "A  mer- 
er quantity.     In   case  too  much   water   is   applied,  '  ciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,  "-i^c///7ier<t.4r/'za/i. 
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MEAT  CUTTER— TURNIPS,  ETC.— ARTIFICIAL  FRONTS. 


Decembek, 


PATENT  MEAT  CUTTER. 


Tiie  above  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  machine   f 
attiiig  meat  for  sausages Jnventcd  by  Thomas  Ya 


for 
cutting  meat  for  sausages Jnventcd  by  Thomas  Yan- 
tlerslice,  of  Valley  Forge,  Chester  cimnty,  P^.,  and 
for  which  a  patent  was  granted  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1851.  t^  »  ^' 

The  claim  is  for  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  cutters 
by  means  ot  the  adjusting  plates.  This  meat  cutter 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  All  the  parts  can  be  made  strong,  so  as  to 
endure  for  a  long  time.      It  is   worthy  of  the   atten- 

Turuips,  Carrots,  Etc.    Their  Inorganic  Composi- 
tion. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Way,  a  crop 
of  20  tons  of  bulbs  or  roots,  and  4  tons  of  leaves  ot 
turnips,  mangold  wurtzell,  and  carrots,  will  respec- 
tively withdraw  from  the  soil,  or,  in  common  par- 
lance, to  exhaust  it,  to  the  extent  hero  set  forth,  viz : 

Turnips.     Mangold     Carrots. 
Wurtzel. 
lbs 
Phosphoric  acid,  45 

Sulphuric  acid,  50 

Lime,  90 

Magnesia,  14 

Potash,  140 

Soda,  33 

Chlor.  of  Sodium  (salt)     57 

From  the  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  turnips,  man- 
gold wurtzel  and  carrots,  remove  from  the  soil  similar 
inorganic  constituents,  and  in  not  dissimilar  propor- 
tions to  those  required  by  the  potato,  as  described  in 
our  present  number.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  in  the  proportions 
to  form  super-phosphate  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  in 
about  the  proportion  used  in  the  Improved  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  to  fix  the  volatile  alkali,  and  so- 
da and  chlorine,  as  they  exist  in  ommon  salt,  are 
the  great  leading  requirements  ;  and  for  these  crops, 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  seems  entirely 
sufficient  in  soils  but  moderately  charged  with  or- 
ganic matter,  provided  the  inorganic  constituents, 
named  above,  be  present  in  the  proper  proportions 
and  conditions.  This  will  show  the  chemical  agri- 
culturist why  a  thousand  bushels  of  Ruta  Baga  tur- 


lbs. 

lbs. 

21 

39 

22 

57 

21 

197 

22 

29 

133 

134 

70 

103 

160 

85 

tion  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  mincing 
meats,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  for  private  families  it  is 
also  a  commendable  machine;  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  long  and  arduous  labor  to  those  families  who  use 
no  other  machine  than  a  common  mincing  knife. 

More  information  about  the  sale  of  rights,  &c.,  may 
be  obtained  by  letter,  addressed  t )  Mr.  Vanderslice, 
at  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania. 

This   Machine  can   also  be   obtained  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural AVarehouse  in  this  borough. 

nips,  or  nearly  an  equal  measure  of  carrots,  may  be 
raised  from  an  acre  supplied  with  Improved  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  not  exceeding  in  cost  five  dollars; 
while  similar  results  would  not  be  attainable  from 
the  use  of  six  times  that  amount  of  barnyard  manure 
alone,  without  increased  quantities  of  phosphoris 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash. —  Working  Fanner. 


Artificial  Stone  Fronts  ou  Houses. 

A  great  number  of  houses  are  now  built  with 
coarse  brick  fronts,  which  afterwards  receive  two  or 
three  coats  of  boiled  oil,  and  are  then  covered  with 
a  coat  of  peculiar  mastic  cement,  which  is  composed, 
wo  are  told,  mostly  of  dried  sand,  some  boiled  oil, 
some  rod  lead,  and  a  little  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
cement  resembles  moist  sand  when  put  on,  but  it 
sticks  well,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  as  hard  as 
freestone,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  This  plaster 
is  streaked  off  in  blocks,  and  a  building  so  covered 
looks  like  one  built  of  hard  brown  polished  freestone. 
We  have  heard  objections  made  to  such  buildings, 
but  not  one  by  a  person  who  had  taste  and  experience 
in  architecture.  This  cement  does  not  scale  ofi";  it 
endures  and  forms  a  thorough  coating  of  artificial 
stone.  The  only  objection  worthy  of  note,  urged 
against  them,  that  we  have  heard,  is  this — "after  all, 
they  are  not  so  good  as  brick  buildings,  which  are 
no  shams;"  these  words,  we  have  remarked,  for  they 
appeared  in  print  in  a  daily  paper  in  our  city,  but 
the  objection  urged  against  the  artificial  stone  fronts 
can  be  as  strongly  urged  against  the  painting  of 
any  building.  Paint  is  put  on  to  preserve  and  beau- 
tify, and  so  is  the  artificial  stone  cement. — ledger. 
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CATTLE  SALE. 
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Mr.  Vail's  Cattle  Sale. 

The  public  sale  of  Mr.  Vail's  fine  herd  of  Durham 
cattle,  took  place  at  his  farm  near  Troy,  on  the  13th 
of  last  month.  Though  the  attendance  was  not  large, 
the  bidding  was  more  spirited,  and  the  prices  aver- 
aged much  higher  than  at  any  previous  sale  ever  held 
in  the  State,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  list: 

1.  Yarm  Lass,  3^^  years,  Messrs.  Reber  &  Co., 
Ohio,  S670. 

2.  Yorkshire  Countess, 2^  years,     do.     do.,     $580. 
3    Yorkshire  Countess  2nd,  calf,   Capt.  A.  Hoot, 

Ohio,  $315. 

4.  Ililpa  Ist,  12  years,  Messrs.  Reber  &  Co.,  Ohio, 
$320. 

5.  Hilpa  2nd,  4  years.  Gen.  Geo.  Cadwallader, 
Phil'a.,  $260. 

6.  Hilpa  3rd,  2  years,  do.  do.       $300. 

7.  Hilpa  5th,  calf,  Capt.  A.  Root,  Ohio,  $200. 

8.  Lady  Barrington  5th,  4  years,  Gen.  Geo.  Cad- 
wallader, Phil'a.,  $320. 

9.  Lady  Barrington  7th,  1  year,  H.  &  R.  M.  Watts, 
M.  P.,  Canada,  $240. 

10.  Butter  Cup  2nd,  5  yearB,  Mr.  O'Harra,  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  Y.,  $200. 

11.  Betty,  7  years,  Gen.  Cadwallader,  Phil.,  $150. 

12.  Betty  2nd,  4  years,  Mr.  D.  A.  Baker,  Ohio, 
$110. 

13.  Betty  3rd,  3  years,  calf,  Gen.  Geo.  Cadwallader, 
Phil'a.,  $75. 

14.  Bellflower,  13  years,  T.  S.  Halton,  Vt.,        $75. 

15.  Laura  2nd,  3  J  years,  Mr.  H.  Parsons,  Canada, 
$125. 

10.  Laura  3rd,  calf,  Richard  H.  Dulany,  Esq., 
(from  the  South,)  $100. 

17.  Cherry,  7  years,  Wm.  K.  Gaston,  Esq.,  New 
Jersey,  $100. 

1  8.  Estherville  3d,  6  years,  L.  Spencer,  Esq.,  West- 
ches  ter,  N.  Y.,  $610. 

19.  Estherville  4th,  2  years,  Messrs.  Reber  &  Co., 
Ohio,  $405. 

20.  Willey  7th,  5  years,  0.  Slate,  Jun.  Esq.,  N.  Y., 
$200. 

21.  Willey  8th,  2  years.  Gen.  Geo.  Cadwallader, 
Phil'a.,  $160. 

22.  Lady  Ann,  2  years,  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Canada, 
$130. 

23.  Weldham,  6th,  2  years,  Hon.  Adam  Ferguson, 
Canada,  $275. 

24.  Eunice  4th,  4  years,  Mr.  D.  A.  Baker,  Ohio, 
$125. 

25.  Eunice  5th,  J  year,  Ilarrey  Ingersoll,  Esq., 
Phil'a.,  $120. 

26.  Aurora  2nd,,  9  years,  do.         do.        $90, 

27.  Aurora  3rd,  4  years,  Giles  Boult,  $05. 

28.  Aurora  5th,  calf,  Richard  H.  Dulany,  Esq., 
(South,)  $80. 

29.  Cherry  3rd,  6  years,  Giles  Boult,  Ohio,       $75. 

30.  Cherry  4th,  1  year,  Capt.  A.  Root,  Ohio,     $75. 

31.  Cherry  5th,  ealf,  L  Spencer,  Westchester,  N. 
y.,  $110. 

32.  Snowball,  3  years.     Not  sold. 

33.  Blossom,  passed,  not  sold. 

34.  Blossom  2ad,  calf,  Gen.  Geo.  Cadwallader, 
Phil'a.,  $05. 

35.  Lilack  3rd,  4  years.  Or  Slate,  Jun.,  Esq.,  N 
York,  $80. 

36.  Ella,  4  years,  Mr.  Giles  Boult,  Ohio,  $120. 

37.  Bellflower  3d,  calf,  Linus  Birdseye,  Conn., 
.■$55. 

38.  Salley-  not  sold. 

39.  Earl  Derby,  1  year,  Messrs,  Reber  &  Co.,  Ohio, 
1570, 


40.  Kirkleavington   2nd,    1    year,  0.  Slate,  Jun., 
Esq.,  N.  Y.,  $380. 

41.  Kirkleavington  3rd,  ealf,    Mr.    Calkins,  Ma  di- 
son  CO.,  N.  Y.,  $220. 

42.  American  Comet  2nd,  1  year,  Capt.  A.  Root, 
Ohio,  $130. 

43.  American  Comet  3rd,  calf,  P.  Lathrop,  Esq., 
Mass.,  $125. 

44.  Prince  of  Wales,  1  year,  Harry  Ingersoll, 
Esq.,  Phil'a.,  $95. 

45.  Prince  of  Wales  2nd,  1  year,  Mr.  Bullock,  Al- 
bany CO.,  $50. 

46.  Mount  Hope,  1  year,  Linus  Birdseye,  Esq.. 
Conn.,  $9J. 

47.  Lir  Arthur,  not  sold. 

48.  Earl  Piorcey,  not  sold. 

49.  Prince  Albert,  3  years,  Mr.W.  Peck,N.  Y.,$155. 

50.  Dairymen,  calf,  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,Canada,  $150. 

51.  Red  Rover,  not  sold. 

52.  Trafalgar,  calf,  H.  Morris,  Esq.,  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  $110. 

53.  Blanch  Rose,  3  years,  H.  Morris,  Esq..  do.,  $76. 

54.  Skylark,  6  years,  W.  R.  Gaston,  Esq.,  New 
Jersey,  $75. 

55.  Lauderdale,  not  sold. 

50.  Venus,  1  year,  L.  Birdseye,  Esq.,  Conn.,  $75. 

57.  May  Flower,  not  sold. 

58.  Butter  Cup  3rd,  calf,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Madison 
CO..  $50. 

59.  Lilack  4th,  calf.  Gen.  Geo.  Cadwallader,  Phil- 
adelphia, $50. 

60.  Enchanter,  calf,  Peter  Keese,  Esq.,  Essex. 
N.  Y.,  $100. 

61.  Sir  Walter,  calf,  Harry  Ingersoll,  Esq.,  Phila- 
delphia, $20. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  32  cows  and  heif- 
ers, averaged  $201.62J  each,  $6,430 
Eight  heifer  calves  averaged  $129.  37  J,  1,035 
One  three  year  old  Bull,  155 
Six  yearling  bulls  averaged  $219.  16J,  1,315 
Six  bull  calves  averaged  $120.83,  725 


Average  of  the  53  sold,  $182.64,  $9,660 

[With  the'view  of  keeping  the  farmers  and  breed- 
ers of  our  own  State  posted  up  with  respect  to  tho 
owners  of  high-bred  stock,  and  as  a  matter  of  refer- 
ence hereafter  in  tracing  pedigrees;  we  extract  from 
the  Cultivator  the  account  of  Vail's  cattle  sale,  near 
Troy,  with  prices  and  names  of  purchasers.  It 
w'U  be  seen  that  several  of  them  are  now  owned  in 
our  own  State.  The  hint  thrown  out  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  our  State  Exhibition,  that  there  should  be 
a  State  Hen  Book,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  With- 
out an  official  register  is  made  and  kept  of  thorough 
bred  stock  and  their  issue,  there  is  constant  danger 
of  imposition.  Those  gentleman  who  have  shown 
their  liberality  in  purchasing  pure  bloods,  at  high 
prices,  are  especially  interested  in  this,aud  to  prevent 
grades  being  palmed  off  under  false  representations. 
The  present  high  prices  of  Durham  stock  are  a  groat 
temptation  to  this,  and  it  ghould  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  only  safety  of  purcha>ers  is  in  a  well-authentica- 
ted pedigree,  running  back  through  a  line  of  ancestry 
sufficiently  long  to  confirm  the  blood.  Many  of  our 
grade  animals  are  beautiful  in  figure,  often  equal  to 
the  thorough  bred,  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  their 
ijsue,  and  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  bi*eeding.j 
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PRIZE  HAMS— GUANO. 


December 


Method  of  Curing  Prize  Hams. 

The  following  reeeipe  for  curing  prize  hams,  after 
the  manner  practised  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  has 
been  published  before.  It  is  seasonable  again,  and 
its  usefulness  will  commend  it  to  those  interested  in 
the  kind  of  knowledge  it  imparts. 

T.  E.  IIamhleton's  Recipe,  1st  Premium. — To  ev- 
ery 100  pounds  pork,  take  8  pounds  of  G.  A.  salt,  2 
ounces  saltpetre,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  Ik  ounces  of 
potash,  and  4  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the  above,  and 
pour  the  brine  over  the  meat,  after  it  has  laid  in  the 
tub  some  two  days.  Let  the  hams  remain  six  weeks 
in  brine,  and  then  be  dried  several  days  before  smok- 
ing. 1  have  generally  had  the  meat  rubbed  with 
tine  salt  when  it  is  packed  down.  The  meat  should 
be  perfectly  cool  before  packing. 

J.  Glenn's  Recipe,  2nd  Premium.— To  100  pounds 
pork,  take  half  a  bushel  and  half  a  peck  of  salt,  3 
pounds  of  saltpetre,  3  pounds  sugar,  and  2  quarts 
mjlasses.  Mix — ^rub  the  bacon  with  it  well;  keep 
on  for  three  Aveeks  in  all;  but  at  the  end  of  nine  days 
take  out  the  hams,  and  put  those  which  were  at  the 
top  in  the  bottom. 

R.  BuooiiE,  Jr.'s  Recipe,  3rd  Premium.— One 
bushel  line  salt,  half  bushel  ground  alum  salt,  one 
and  a  half  pounds  saltpetre  to  to  the  thousand  pounds 
pork,  left  to  lie  in  pickle  four  weeks,  hung  up  and 
smoked  with  hickcry  wood  until  the  rind  becomes 
a  dark  brown. 

C.  D.  Sunglupf's  Recipe,  4th  Premium— To  100 
pounds  green  hams,  take  8  pounds  ground  allum  salt, 
2  pounds  brown  sugar,  or  molasses  equivalent,  2 
ounces  saltpetre,  2  ounces  pearlash,  4  gallons  water  ; 
dissolve  well,  skimming  off  the  scum  arising  on  the 
surfiice.  Pack  the  hams  compactly  in  a  tight  vessel 
or  cask,  rubbing  the  fleshy  part  with  fine  salt.  In  a 
day  or  two  pour  the  above  pickle  over  the  meat,  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  it  covered  with  the  pickle.  In  four 
or  sixweeks,  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
hams,  (that  is  to  say,  the  longer  period  for  heavy 
hams,)  hang  up  to  smoke,  hock  up,  smoking  with 
green  hickory  wood.  I  have  put  up  hams  for  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  by  the  above  recipe,  with 
uniform  success,  equal  at  all  times  to  the  sample  now 
presented. 

To  the  above  we  add  the  following,  which  we,  as 
well  as  many  ot'iers,  have  very  satisfactorily  proved : 

For  every  100  pounds  of  meat,  take  5  pints  of  g  lod 
molasses,  (or  5  pounds  of  brown  sugar,)  5  ounces 
saltpetre,  and  8  pounds  rock  salt ;  add  3  gallons  of 
water,  and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gentle  fire, 
skimming  off  the  froth  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Contin- 
ue the  boiling  until  the  salt,  &c.,  is  dissolved.  Have 
the  hams  nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks 
with  the  shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus 
strike  in  better.  When  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above, 
is  cooled  to  blood  heat,  pour  it  over  the  hams.  They 
may  lie  in  pickle  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  sizeof  the  pieces  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  more 
time  being  required  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
Beef  or  mutton  hams  intended  for  smoking  and  dry- 
ing, may  be  cured  according  to  this  mode,  and  will 
be  found  excellent. 

_  Much  of  the  goodness  of  hams  depends  on  smok- 
ing. They  should  be  hung  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  fire  as  not  to  be  heated.  They  should  also  be  hung 
up  with  the  shank  end  downward,  as  this  will  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  their  juices  by  dropping.  Small 
hams,  wanted  for  immediate  use,  will  answer  with 
two  weeks'  smoking,  but  larger  ones,  and  those  want- 
ed for  keeping,  should  be  smoked  four  weeks  or  more. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  add  the  following. 


which  we  have  tried,  and  believe  to  be  the  best  of 
all,  and  is  quite  a  common  method  in  Chester  county, 
By  it  all  the  juices  and  virtues  of  the  ham  are  saved, 
none  absorbed,  by  the  pickle  : 

Lay  the  hams  on  a  plain  board,  and  as  an  average 
quantity,  but  which  may  be  increased  or  lessened 
according  to  size,  rub  in  well,  and  spread  on  the  sur- 
face one  pint  fine  allum  salt,  and  one  tea-spoonful 
saltpetre.  Nothing  more  will  be  required  than  to  let 
them  lay  till  time  to  smoke,  which  will  be  in  six  or 
eight  weeks,  and  hang  up  with  shanke  end  down. 
If  the  salt  should  be  absorbed,  some  more  may  be 
rubbed  on. 


The  liObos  Islands  and  Guano. 

The  following  from  "Dickens'  Household  Words," 
eclipses  all  previous  estimates  we  have  seen  as  to 
the  amount  of  Guano  at  the  Lobos  Islands.  Wheth- 
er correct  or  not  there  is  at  least  no  immediate  dang- 
er  of  the  supply  running  short.  Our  own  difficulties 
with  Peru  as  to  her  right  to  the  Islands,  which  was 
questioned  by  the  late  secretary  of  State,  have  been 
all  settled,  and  her  title  definitely  acknowledged.  It 
is  probable  the  price  of  Guano,  will  be  about  the 
same  as  heretofore. 

"The  three  Islands  lie  nearly  due  north, and  south 
the  breadth  of  the  passage  between  them  being  about 
a  mile  in  one  instance,  and  two  miles  in  the  other. 
The  south  island  is  as  yet  untouched,  and  from  a  vis- 
it I  paid  it,  I  should  suppose  it  to  contain  more  guano 
than  is  found  in  either  of  the  others.  The  middle  is- 
land, at  which  we  traded,  has  been  moderately  work- 
ed, but  the  greatest  quantity  of  Guano  is  taken 
from  the  north  island.  In  their  general  formation 
the  islands  are  alike.  They  all  rise,  on  the  side 
next  the  main  land,  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock; 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  guano  then  slopes 
upwards  to  the  centre  of  each  island,  where  a  pin- 
nacle of  rock  rises  above  the  surface;  from  this  point 
it  descends  to  the  sea  by  a  gentle  declivity,  the  guano 
continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water.  Each 
Island  has,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  flatten- 
ed cone,  but  they  have  all  been  originally  broken  into 
rocky  hills  and  valleys.  The  deposits  of  guano  hav- 
ing gradually  filled  up  the  valleys,  and  risen  above 
the  rocks,  the  cuttings  of  the  guano  diggers  vary 
from  a  depth  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  to  merely 
a  few  inches. 

"The  guano  is  regularly  stratified;  the  lower  strata 
are  solidified  by  the  weight  of  the  upper,  and  have 
acquired  a  dark  red  color,  which  becomes  gradually 
lighter  towards  the  surface.  On  the  surface  it  has  a 
whitey-brown  light  crust,  very  well  baked  by  the  sun; 
it  is  a  crust  containing  eggs;  being  completely  hon- 
eycombed by  the  birds,  which  scratch  deep,  oblique 
holes  in  it  to  serve  as  nests,  wherein  eggs,  saldora 
more  than  two  to  each  nest;  are  deposited.  These 
holes  often  running  into  each  other,  form  long  galle- 
ries with  several  entrances,  and  this  mining  system  is 
so  elaborately  carried  out,  that  you  can  scarcely  put 
a  foot  on  any  part  of  the  Islands  without  sinking  to 
the  knee. 

"Though  the  Islands  are  not  large — their  average 
circumferance  being  about  two  miles — the  accumula- 
tion of  guano  is  almost  incredible.  Calculations  as 
to  the  probable  quantity  must,  on  account  of  the  va- 
rying depths  of  the  deposits,  be  very  uncertain.     I 
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remember  making  an  average  of  the  depth,  and  de- 
ducting therefrom  a  rough  estimate  that  the  three 
small  Islands  alone  contain  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  tons  of  pure  guano,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  supply  which  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  would  require  about  one 
hundred  and  eigfhty  years  for  removal,  and  at  its  En- 
glish value — which,  after  deducting  freight,  is  about 
j£5  per  ton — would  be  worth  twelve  hundred  and  fif- 
ty millions  sterling.  This  is  exclusive  of  vast  quan- 
tities which  have  been  used  by  the  Peruvians  them- 
selves;" 

WORK  FOR  THE   MONTH. 


Farm. 

Before  ground  is  too  frozen,  and  while  teams  are  in 
better  condition  than  they  will  be  next  Spring,  plow 
and    subsoil,  especially  on    heavy  lands,   the  fields 
for  coming  crops  of  corn;  attend  to  stock   in   barn- 
yard; provide  sheds  for    shelter;  fodder  judiciously 
with   straw,  corn-fodder,  and    occasionally   hay;  re- 
membering it   is  easier  to  keep  them  in  a  thriving 
condition,  than  to  get  them  into  it.     Cows  and  young 
stock  should  be  well  cared  for  in  well  ventilated  stables. 
and  supplied  with  a  few  carrots, bee ts,or  turnips  each 
day ;  use  the  card  frequently.     Have  water  always  at 
band,  and  two  or  three  lumps  of  rock  salt  in  yard 
for  stock  at  pleasure  to  lick.  Economise  hay  and  straw 
by   use   of  straw-cutter.     Corn  fodder  should  also 
be  cut,  before  feeding,  and  if  no  steamer  is  at  hand, 
empty  the  tough  end  of  the  stalks,  or  buts,  which  will 
generally  be  refused  by  the  cattle,  into  a  large  hogs, 
head,  into  which  pour  boiling  water,  and   cover  the 
top.  After  being  softened  by  this  process  feed,  with  a 
little  bran  or  meal  sprinkled  over.  Have  manure,  as  it 
gathers  in  barn-yard,  collected  under  a  rough  shed  in 
centre   of  yard.     Provide  some  soil,    or   muck  from 
swamps,  which  mix  through  it  as  heaps  is  forming, 
and  give  occasionally  a  sprinkle  of  plaster.     Prevent 
drainage  passing  off,  by  collecting   liquid  in  a  pit  at 
one  end,  which  should  occasionally  be  pumped  up, 
aud  poured   or   watered   over  the  surface.     Manure 
saved  in  this  way  is  worth  at  least  fourfold  more  in 
spring,  than  where  it  is  scattered  ovor  yard,  and  ex- 
posed  to  weather.     Collect  and   house  carefully  all 
tools  and  farming  utensils.  Open  the  mouths  of  drains 
and  ditches.     Avoid  turning  stock  into  pasture  fields 
in  soft  weather.  Secure  corn  cribs  from  mice.  Haul  fu- 
el when  ground  is  frozen.    Give  plenty  of  litter,  either 
straw  or  leaves  from  woods,  to  all  stock,  cattle,  hors- 
es, sheep,  and  swine.     For  the  latter  boil  small  pota- 
toe"-',  pumpkins,  and  any  refuse  vegetables. 
Fruit  Orchard. 
Attend  to  general  directions  of  last  month.     Bank 
up  the  earth  around  your  trees  to  keep  off  mice.   Dig 
in  manure,  or  guano  when  ground  is  not  frozen.  Take 
advantage   of  open   weather,  to  prepare   for   spring 
planting,  by  deep  yjlowing  and  subsoiling.     Where 
the  object  of  pruning  in  young  trees  is  to  promote 
growth,  now  is  the  proper  time.     The  amount  of  fjod 
collected  by  roots  through  winter  is  thus  confined  to 


remaining   branches,  instead   of    being    distributed 
through  tree  and  lost. 

Flower  Garden. 

The  principa  work  for  garden  in  this  month,  will 
be  cleaning  up  borders  and  decayed  plants  and  weeds, 
renewing  walks,  tieing  up  to  stakes  and  protecting 
half  hardy  plants  and  shrubs.  Running  roses  should 
be  secured  firmly  to  their  stakes  or  trellisses,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  broken  by  storms.  Cliromatel- 
las,  Solfatares  and  such  like,  not  perfectly  hardy, 
should  be  well  covered  with  straw  or  cedar  boughs. 
Teas  and  other  dwarf  varieties  may  be  protected 
with  cedar  boughs  tied  together  at  top.  Mulch  well 
all  roses  and  plants  with  short  manure.  Tie  up  juni- 
pers and  other  bushes  with  straggling  branches. 

Persons  wishing  early  blooming  plants  in  spring, 
may  keep  them  through  winter  in  cold  frame.  Dig 
out  a  hole  a  foot  deep  of  size  required,  and  fit  in  a. 
box,  sloping  to  the  south  if  possible,  two  feet  deep  at 
back,  and  18  inches  in  front,  bank  up  earth  from 
the  hole  on  outside,  and  lay  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  bot- 
tom, to  make  drainage  and  prevent  ingress  of  worms. 
Cover  with  sash,  and  protect  in  severe  weather  with 
straw  mats  and  shutters.  Verbenas,  Primrose,  Poly- 
anthus, Pansies,  Petunias,  &e.,  will  keep  nicely  in 
this  way,  and  bloom  early.  Forward  annuals  in 
pots  by  placing  them  in  frame  early  in  spring. 

See  that  plants  in  windows  are  not  killed  with 
watering.  The  only  rule  for  this  is  appearance  of 
soil  in  pots,  water  only  when  it  appears  dry.  Keep 
them  near  light  and  turn  round  occasionally.  The 
farther  plants  are  from  light  give  the  less  water,changc 
water  in  hyacinth  glasses,  every  week  or  ton  days. 
Vi  getable  Gardens. 

Attend  to  directions  of  last  month.  Finish  cov- 
ering with  straw  or  litter,  everything  that  needs  pro- 
tection. Commence  composting  manures,  so  as  to 
prepare  them  for  spring  use.  Attend  to  arranging 
and  securing  all  such  seeds  as  will  be  required  for 
spring  planting. 

Address  to  the  Farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Brewers  and  Malters  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  embrace  the  pres- 
ent apportunity  of  offering  a  few  facts  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  regard 
to  the  demand  that  exists  for  Barley,  thereby  hoping 
that  their  attention  may  be  directed  to  its  cultivation. 

Within  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  annu- 
ally consumed  for  the  purposes  of  Brewing,  about 
sixhundrcd  ihou.mnd  hushcls  of  Barley,  supplied 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  sold  in  Al- 
bany, its  general  depot,  the  past  three  years  at  an 
average  price  of  from  seventy- five  to  ninety  cents  per 
bushel,  which,  by  comparison  with  the  prices  of  oth- 
er grains  within  the  corresponding  period,  has  yield- 
ed a  much  larger  profit  to  the  cultivator.  The  de- 
mand is  continually  increasing.  About  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  two  and  four-rowed  are  used,  and  the  so 
called  spring  barley  is  much  preferred  to  the  winter 
grain  for  tlie  purpose  of  Malting. 

The  State  of  New  York  now  produces   an  annual 
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average  crop  ofaboutiico  m  ill  Iqji  five  hundred  ikousand 
bushels,  wliich  meets  with  ready  purchasers  during 
the  months  of  September,  Octobler  and  November; 
but  the  farmers  there,  continuing  to  sow  the  seed 
each  year  of  the  previous  crop  on  the  same  land,  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  deteriorating:  this  is  of  great 
importance  both  to  the  raiser  and  consumer,  as  the 
lieaviest,  brightest,  and  cleanest  Barley  always  com- 
m  mds  the  best  price  and  readiest  sale  in  the  market. 
The  present  time  is  conceived  to  be  a  favorable  one 
for  the  introduction  of  its  culture  in  our  own  State, 
and  its  becoming  a  staple  article  in  our  market, 
whereby  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or 
more,  now  annually  transmitted  by  the  Brewers  of 
this  city  of  New  York,  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  ag- 
riculturalists of  our  own  State. 

The  entire  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  cultivation  of  Barley — the  in- 
creasing demand  in  this  city,  as  well  as  the  neigh 
boring  ones  of  New  York  and  Baltimore — the  new 
facilities  that  are  opening  for  its  transportation  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  markets  where  it  finds  cash 
purchasers,  all  unite  as  strong  inducen.ents  to  the 
agriculturalists  to  turn  their  attention  to  its  produc- 
tion. 

Should  any  further  information  be  desired,  it  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished  by    addressing  either  of  the 
undernamed,  from  whom  seed  may  be  procured. 
POULTNEY,  COLLINS  &  MASSEY, 

Brewery  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets. 
ROBERT  SMITH, 

Brewery  Fifth  and  Minor  Streets. 
WILLIAM  C.  RUDMAN. 

No.  121  Green  Street. 
W.  BANK  SON  TAYLOR, 

Vine  Street  below  Eighth. 
GEORGE  W.  GRAY, 

No.  24  South  Sixth  Street. 
ROBERT  NEWLIN, 

No.  86  North  Second  Street. 
FREDERICK  GAUL, 

Cor.  of  New  Market  and  Callowhill. 
WILLIAM  GAUL, 

No.  55  North  Fourth  Street. 
DITHMAR  &  BUTZ, 

No.  520  North  Third  Street. 
PFTER  HALL, 

No.  50  North  Sixth  Street. 
F.  &  W.  S.  PEROT, 

Vine  Street  below  Fourth, 
Philadelphia,  September  25th,  1852. 


Chester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  for  November 
was  held,  as  usual,  in  its  Hall,  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  20th  inst.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular 
officers.  Dr.  J.  K.  Eshelman  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  following  premiums  were  awarded  : 

To  P.  Morris,  &  Co.,  for  the  best  display  of  Chry- 
santhemums ;  to  A.  V.  Painter,  for  2nd  do.  do.  ;  to 
P.  Morris  &  Co.,  for  best  display  of  Cut  Flowers  ;  to 
Jonathan  C.  Baldwin  for  the  best  peck  of  apples  ;  to 
L.  P.  Iloopes  for  2nd  do.  do. ;  to  same,  for  best  dis- 
play, not  less  than  six  varieties,  do, ;  to  Jonathan  C. 
Baldwin,  for  2nd  do.  do.  do.;  to  Dr.  J.  K.  Eshelman, 
for  the  best  1  dozen  pears  ;  to  the  same,  for  the  best 
display,  not  less  than  4  varieties,  do.  ;  to  P.  Morris 
&  Co.,  for  the  best  6  heads  of  Celery;  to  Jos,  Hoopes 
for  the  best  3  heads  of  Cauliflowers.  A  very  fine 
display  of  specimens  were  exhibited,  especially  of  ap- 
ples. There  were  by  A.  H.  Darlington  22  varieties 
of  apples,  viz:  Haye-i,  French  Pippin,  Pennock,  Peo- 
ple's   Favorite,    Grindstone,    Grey   and   Carthouse, 


Sheep's  Nose,  Vandiver,  White  and  Red  Winter 
Sweet,  Rambo,  Baldwin,  Ilubbardson's  Non-Such, 
Smokehouse,  Birmingham,  and  5  varieties  unknown. 
J.  C.  Baldwin,  11  varieties  of  apples  ;  Dr.  J.  K.  Esh- 
elman, Pears,  viz  :  Glout  Morceau,  Le  Cure,  Beurre, 
D'Aremberg,  Blockers'  Meadow,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Beurre  Diel ;  Mrs.  U.  V.  Pennypacker,  a  plate  of  Isa- 
bella Grapes  of  delicious  flavor ;  L.  P.  Hoopes,  Falla- 
water  apples,  very  fine  ;  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  Celery  and 
Cauliflowers,  18  specimens  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
a  boquet;  also  several  varieties  ol  Plants  in  bloom, 
viz:  Fuschia  Syringoeflora  Arborea,  Cuphca  Platy- 
centa.  Begonia  Fuschioides,  Chinese  Primroses,  Dou- 
ble Blue  Violets,  Lechnaultia  Formosa,  Ardisia  Cre- 
nulata.  Erica  Mediterranea  ;  Josiah  Iloopes,  vegeta- 
bles, viz  :  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Tomatoes,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Salsify,  Brocoli,  Curled  Cabbage  ;  U.  H. 
Painter,  celery.  The  time  of  holding  the  Stated  Meet- 
ing was  changed  from  the  third  to  the  second  Satur- 
day of  the  month.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  standing  commit- 
tees for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  :  D.  Towusend,  A.  Mar- 
shall, Pierce  Hoopes,  Joshua  Embree,  and  A.  H. 
Darlington.  Mrs.  Dr.  Pennock  and  Dr.  Isaac  Walk- 
er were  duly  elected  annual  members.  A  communi- 
cation from  Judge  Andrews,  of  Del.  county,  was 
read,  in  relation  to  the  "Garrigues  Grape,"  of  which, 
specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  autumnal  Exhibition, 
stating  it  to  be  his  belief  that  it  was  a  seedling  of  the 
Isabella  grape. 


Coutinuation  of  Reports  from  the  lite  Exhibition  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Liaucaster. 

Method  of  making  Butter  on  the  Farm  of  Wm.  Jessup, 

Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  Pa. 

The  milk  cellar  is  deep,  cool  and  well  ventilated, 
being  provided  with  shutters  to  the  windows,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  sun  when  necessary ;  it  being  desirable 
to  keep  the  milk  and  butter  of  an  equal  temperature. 
The  milk  is  strained  in  tin  pans  and  stands  about  36 
hours.  The  churn  is  a  common  barrel  churn,  worked 
by  an  upright  dasher,  and  moved  by  a  dog  power. 
Cost  of  power  and  churn,  $13.  The  milk  is  churned 
jvery  morning.  The  butter,  on  being  taken  from  the 
churn,  is  worked  until  all  the  butter-milk  is  out.  A 
half  ounce  of  pulverized  rock  salt  is  then  added  to 
the  pound,  worked  in,  and  it  is  left  ior  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  receives  a  second  working,  and  is 
then  packed  in  firkins  and  tubs.  This  is  the  usual 
method  pursued  by  the  Susquehanna  county  dairy- 
men. They  learned  from  the  Orange  county  dairy- 
men. 

Mr.  Dickev's  Method. — This  butter  was  made  in 
a  dairy  of  twenty  cows. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  it  is  this :  After  the 
milk  is  strained,  it  is  set  away,  in  the  pans,  which 
are  surrounded  by  spring  water.  In  each  pan  is  put 
about  one  gill  of  sour  milk,  (which  is  kept  for  the 
purpose,)  which  causes  fermentation,  and  hastens  the 
sep  iration  of  the  cream.  The  pans  are  allowed  to 
remain  thirty-six  hours  before  skimming,  and  no  lon- 
ger Then  the  cream  is  taken  ofi"  and  put  in  large 
tin  cream  pots,  where  it  remains,  immersed  in  water, 
until  time  for  churning ;  being  well  stirred  at  each 
addition  of  cream.  We  churn  twice  a  w3ek,  by  horse 
power — hence  the  cream  for  churning  is  three  daya 
collecting  for  the  other  four.  The  cream  is  strained 
into  the  churn  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees,  and 
churned  about  one  hour.  We  never  allow  the  gas 
which  is  set  free  in  the  first  few  revolutions  of  the 
churn,  to  escape— thinking,  that  b^'  retaining  it,  we 
improve  the  flavor  of  the  butter.     When  the  butter 
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is  sufficiently  gathered,  it  is  taken  out  and  placed  on 
a  triangular  table — the  base  of  which  is  lower  than 
the  apex — on  wliich  is  placed  a  fluted  cone,  having 
its  apex  affixed  to  the  apex  of  the  table,  after  the 
manner  of  a  ball  andsjcket.  This  cone  is  rolled 
over  the  butter  occasionally,  turning  up  the  edges 
until  the  butter  milk  is  completely  worked  out.  Then 
the  salt  is  worked  in,  after  which,  it  is  set  away  in 
coolers,  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  is  again  tho- 
roughly worked  on  the  table,  weighed  in  half  pound 
lumps,  and  printed  in  a  box  print.  I  send  my  butter 
to  the  Baltimore  market,  where  but  ten  pounds  have 
been  sold  below  25  cents  per  lb.  this  season. 

E.  V.   DiCKET. 

Wai.ker's  Method. — This  was  made  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated milk  cellar.  The  most  entire  neatness  is  ob- 
served in  every  thing  connected  with  it.  The  cream 
skimmed  before  the  milk  thickened,  stirred  frequent- 
Iv  till  sufficient  to  churn,  which  must  done  slowly. 
When  well  gathered,  washed  in  cold  water  and  salt- 
ed to  the  taste.  A  very  little  saltpetre  added  to  that 
designed  for  keeping.  S.  M.  Walker. 

J.  F.  Garrard's  Metuod. — In  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  you  the  mode  ol 
manufacturing  butter,  such  as  exhibited  by  the  un- 
dersigned. In  the  lirst  place,  I  would  say  it  was 
made  from  six  Durham  cows  in  the  following  manner. 
The  milk,  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  cows,  is  strained 
into  stone  milk  pans,  about  four  inches  deep,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty  four  hours  ;  it  is  then 
skimmed  with  as  little  milk  as  possible  and  put  into 
a  stone  crock,  and  kept  cool  and  sweet.  When 
churned,  and  the  milk  worked  out  of  it,  which  is  done 
entirely  with  the  butter  paddle,  (we  do  not  wash  our 
butter,)  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  finest  quality  of 
salt  is  added  and  thoroughly  wroked  in.  It  is  then 
printed  as  per  sample.       Respectfully  Yours, 

JoxA.  F.  Garrard. 

N.  B. — We  use  a  churn  of  ray  own  getting  up.  It 
IS  called  "Garrard's  Revolving  Barrel  Churn."  We 
have  churned  in  it  forty  pounds  of  butter  from  four- 
teen gallons  of  cream  at  one  time,  in  thirty  minutes. 

Coates'  Method  of  Making  Cheese. — The  nights 
milk  which  is  intended  to  be  warmed,  is  strained  in- 
to a  large  copper  boiler,  and  put  into  one  of  Molls' 
Orange  county  furnaces,  and  water  is  put  into  the 
kettle.  The  fire,  consequently,  does  not  come  near 
the  milk,  to  scorch  or  affect  it  in  the  least.  The  remain- 
der oi  the  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub  or  vat,  where 
the  morning's  milk  is  also  put,  and  the  heated  milk 
is  also  poured  into  the  tub,  so  as  to  have  it  as  near 
the  temperature  that  milk  is,  when  drawn  from  the 
cow,  as  possible.  The  rennet  is  then  put  into  it.  The 
amount  depends  entirely  upon  its  strength.  It  is 
then  all  thoroughly  stirred  tog'Hher,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  curd  is  cut  up  with 
a  curd  cutter,  and  in  half  an  hour  is  ready  to  have  the 
whey  dipped  in  the  boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  scald- 
ing the  curd.  It  must  not  be  hurried  too  much  in 
this  process,  else  you  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
curd.  The  hot  wh'>y  is  then  poured  on  to  the  curd 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  will  squeak  when 
slightly  compressed  by  the  hand.  After  this  is  dip- 
ped off,  a  pail  of  pure  cold  water  is  poured  upon  it, 
and  remains  until  the  whole  is  cooled.  It  is  then  put 
into  a  sink  and  salted;  a  teacup  being  allowed  for 
15  ounces  of  curd.  It  is  then  put  into  the  press,  and 
in  half  an  hour  is  turned,  and  then  remains  for  24 
hours,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  bandage  is  then 
nut  on,  and  it  is  pressed  in  a  heavy  press  for  24  hours, 
and  is  then  taken  to  the  choose  house,  and  is  greased 
and  turned  daily.  C.  Q.  Curtis, 

Susquehxnna  co..  Pa. 


Process  of  Manufacturing  Cheese  as  Furnished 

BY  Job  Hayes,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. — The  milk,  im- 
mediately after  being  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  strain- 
ed into  large  tubs,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rennet 
added  to  curdle  the  milk.  When  curdled,  it  is  bro- 
ken up  fine  with  the  hand,  and  then  let  stand  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  the  whey  is  drained  off.  It 
is  then  broken  up  with  the  hand,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  added  to  make  it  palatable,  when  it  is 
placed  in  vats  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  proportion 
trt  the  size  of  the  cheese,  for  48  hours,  being  turned 
four  times  while  pressing.  Next,  they  arc  placed 
upon  shelves  in  a  dry  and  airy  room,  and  turned  and 
greased  daily. 

The  object  throughout,  with  the  manufacturer,  is 
to  imitate  nature. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Wines,  Boun- 
ces, and  Cordials,  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Wines,  &c.,  respect- 
fully report,  that  they  carefully  examined  and  tested 
samples  of  the  different  Wines,  Cordials,  and  Ciders 
exhibited  at  the  Fair. 

The  Crabb  Apple  Cider  of  Mr.  II.  G.  Ilerr,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
so  highly  charged  with  gas,  as  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  "sparkling."  It  retains,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  but  as  Mr.  Ilerr  declined  to 
communicate  his  recipe,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  recommending  it  as  a  beverage,  nor  can 
they,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from  him,  un- 
dertake to  say  whether  or  not  it  would  be  economi- 
cal and  advisable  to  prepare  it  for  general  use. 

Mr.  Joseph  Konigmacher,  of  Lancaster  county,  ex- 
hibited Mountain  Crab  Apple  Cider,  which  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  as  a  mild  and  pleasant  drink. 

The  Cider  of  Mrs.  Horst,  of  Lancaster  county,  is 
clear  and  strong,  and  although  eight  years  old,  is  &d 
sound  and  sweet,  apparently,  as  when  first  made. 

The  Currant  Wine  of  Jacob  B.  Tschnety,  of  Litiz, 
Lancaster  county,  possesses  much  of  the  flavor  and 
odor  of  the  fruit. 

The  Wines  manufactured  from  Catawba  and  Isa- 
bella grape,  by  John  M.  Summy,  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, are  rich,  fine,  and  luscious.  They  can  fairly  be 
classed  among  the  good  kinds  of  sweet  wine. 

Mr.  Jacob  B.  Shuman,  of  Lancaster  county,  ex- 
hibited some  Cherry  Bounce,  and  a  variety  of  domes- 
tic Wines.  His  Blackberry,  Elderberry,  and  Cur- 
rant Wines,  are  excellent  domestic  Wines. 

Mrs.  Wealthy  Ilale,  of  Bradford  county,  exhibited 
some  Currant  Wine,  t  ree  years  old,  which,  although 
free  from  all  alcohol,  except  that  formed  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  wine  itself,  is  sweet,  smooth  and 
fragrant.  Mrs.  Ilale  puts  in  a  ten  gallon  keg  ten 
quarts  of  currant  juice,  and  thirty-three  pounds  of 
maple  sugar,  and  then  fills  the  keg  with  warm  water. 
In  a  few  days  it  begins  to  ferment.  After  it  has 
worked  itself  clear,  she  lets  it  stand  in  a  cool  place, 
three  or  six  months,  when  she  botles  and  seals  it 
well.  A  few  good  raisins  may  be  added  to  each 
bottle. 

Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  exhib- 
ited some  sparkling  Catawba,  and  sparkling  Isabel- 
la Wines,  both  possessing  a  fine  bouquet,  and  fairly 
comparable  with  many  of  the  brands  of  Champagne. 
As  a  rich  and  fragrant  domestic  Wine,  the  Commit- 
tee consider  it  entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class.  The 
Committee  award  a  premium  of  $3  to  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  for  the  best  domestic  Wine. 

They  award  a  premium  of  $3  to  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Shu- 
man,ot  Lancaster  county,  for  the  best  Cherry  Bounce, 
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and  for  the   variety  of  good   domestic  Wines  exhib- 
ited by  him. 

They  award  a  premium  of  $3  to  Mrs.  Wealthy 
Hale,  of  Bradford  county,  for  the  best  Currant  Wine. 
They  recommend  the  Executive  Committee  to 
grant  a  premium  of  $1  to  Mr.  Jno.  M.  Summey,  of 
Lancaster  county,  for  the  Sweet  Wines  exhibited 
by  him,  and  a  premium  of  $1  to  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Tsch- 
nety,  of  Litiz,  Lmcaster  county,  for  his  superior  cur- 
rant Wine. 

James  B.  W.\.ger,    ] 

James  Reynolds,    V  Committee 

AVm.  M.  Watts. 


Pennsylvania  Horticu  tural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Chinese  Saloon,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  ICth.  Gen. 
Patterson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  exhibition  was  very  fine,  and  comprised  seve- 
ral collections  of  choice  Chrysanthemums,  Green 
House  plants  in  pots.  Pears  in  variety  and  beautiful 
specimens,  luscious  Grapes,  and  handsome  Apples,  to- 
gether with  extensive  tables  of  Esculents. 

Premiums  awarded  on  the  occasion  were  as  follows: 

Chrysaniliemums — For  the  best  12  varieties,  to 
Thomas  Fairley,  foreman  to  Robert  Buist;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Henry  A.  Dreer.  Plants  in  Poi-i — 
For  the  most  interesting  collection,  to  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  gardener  to  C.  Cope  ;  for  third  best,  to  Maurice 
Finn,  gardener  to  John  Lambert.  Bouquet  Designs 
— -For  the  best,  to  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R. 
Cornelius,;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Meehan  ; 
and  for  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers  to  the  same. 

The  Committee  notice  the  following  new  plants, 
from  the  houses  of  C.  Cope,  exhibited  for  the  first 
t;me,  viz  :  Jatropha  pandurifolia,  Bouvardia  leiantha 
and  Thea  assamica.  Also,  a  splendid  collection  of 
34  cut  flowers  of  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  and  25 
of  the  large  sorts,  of  the  newest  varieties,  from  the 
collection  of  J.  Francis  Knorr,  West  Philadelphia. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits — Pears — For  the  best 
12  specimens,  the  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme,  to  Isaac 
B.  Baxter:  for  the  second  best,  for  Glout  Morceau,to 
Francois  Gouin,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith's  Gardener.  Ap- 
ples— For  the  best  12  specimens,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
to  the  same;  for  the  second  best,  Roman  Stem,  toN. 
W.  Roe. 

And  special  premiums — One,  of  three  dollars,  to 
Wm.  -Johns,  for  a  choice  display  of  Gr:ipes,embracing 
several  varieties  ;  another,  of  two  dollars,  for  a  bas- 
ket of  Grapes,  the  Black  Damascus,  just  arrived  by 
Steamer  Atlantic,  from  England.  The  Committee 
notice,  on  this  occasion,  choice  collections  of  Pears, 
which  make  a  very  fine  display,  and  many  of  them 
of  delicious  quality. 

By  the  Committee  on  vegetables — Celery — For  the 
best  six  plants,  to  Wm.  Early,  gardener  to  Charles 
Yarnall;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Meehan, 
gardener  to  C.  Cope.  Broccoli — For  the  best  five 
heads,  to  Anthony  Felten,  Jr.  Brussel's  Sprouts — 
For  the  best  silk  sitalks,  to  Thomas  Meehan  ;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Maurice  Finn,  gardener  to  John  Lam- 
bert. For  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  by  a  mar- 
ket g  irdener,  to  Anthony  Felten,  Jr.  For  the  best, 
by  a  private  gardener,  to  Maurice  Finn  ;  lor  the  sec- 
ond best,  to  Thomas  Meehan — and  a  special  premium 
of  two  dollars  to  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R. 
Cornelius  for  a  superior  display. 

The  Committee  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  celery,  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, deposited  by  J.  Kendrick. 

Ad  interim  report  of  the   Fruit  Committee — The 


Committee  on  Fruits  respectfully  report,  that  since 
the  last  rae:;ting  of  the  Society,  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  a  variety  ot  fruits  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  and  many  of  them  new  kinds, 
of  Pennsylvania  origin. 

From  Peter  Weaver,  Montgomery  county — Tnomas' 
October  Plum — medium  size,  pale  red,  "good"  quali- 
ty, native  of  Upper  Dublin  township. 

Thos.  P.  James — the  Frost  Guage,  good  specimens. 

Thos.  Wharton— Herbemont  Grape,  bunches  large. 

Samuel  Ott,  Montgomery  county — Petre  Pear,  eat- 
en Nov.  13th,  specimens,  fine  size,  wilted,  rich,  full, 
Petre  flavor.  Apples — Winter  Pear  main,  Red  Sheep- 
nose,  Roxhury  Russet,  Nciotown  Pippin,  specimens 
remarkably  large  and  fine. 

Wm.  G.  Waring — The  Boalsburg  and  Bale  Ap- 
ples, both  natives  of  Centre  co.  Pa. 

D.  C.  McCammon — The  PtY/s6?<r^Aer,or  Pittsburgh 
Pippin,  from  Dauphin  co.,  large  and  fragrant. 

Charles  Kessler,  Reading — Two  Seedling  Apples, 
from  Berks  county — one  from  Robeson  township, 
large — the  other  from  Ruscombmanor  township. 

Alan  W.  Corson — The  Crawford  Apple,  a  fine  seed- 
lino;,  of  Montgomery  co.,  not  yet  in  order  for  eating. 

II.  R.  Noll — No.  1 — A  large  Apple,  mottled  and 
striped  with  red,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  quali- 
ty good,  originated  Avith  Jas.  Adams,  of  White  Deer 
township.  Union  co.,  Pa.  No.  2 — Medium  size,  coni- 
cal, red  apple,  good,  originated  with  Albert  Byers, 
of  Lewisburg,  from  a  seed  of  a  Belle  fleur. 

J.  H.  Houston,  &  Co. — The  Wm.  Penn,  a  large 
grey,  native  apple,  of  high  flavor,  from  Columbia. 

Jacob  Cocklln,  of  York — Cocklin's  Favorite,  small, 
roundish,  truncated  apple,  native  of  Allen  township, 
Cumberland  county;  quality  very  good. 

J.  W.  Thorne — People's  Choice — a  small,  red  ap- 
ple, with  peculiar  markings,  quality  "very  good," 
native  of  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Besides  the  above  fruits,  fine  specimens  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  were  also  examined,  viz :  Summer 
Sweet  Paradise  ;  Winter  Sweet  Paradise  ;  Cocklin's 
White  Winter ;  Jonathan  ;  Large  Cole  ;  Sterneman's 
Sweet;  Gloria Mundi  and  Fall  Pippin. 

Also,  a  collection  from  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  from 
Rochester,  containing  fine  specimens  of  Bailey's 
Sweet,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Pomme  Gris  and 
Canada  Red. 

Amendment  of  the  By-laws  ofiered  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kennedy,  lies  over  for  consideration. 

Objects  shown — by  Thomas  Meehan,  Gardener  to 
C.  Cope,  twenty-four  select  Green  House  Plants; 
twelve  choice  Chrysanthemums;  a  Boquet  and  Bas- 
ket of  cut  Flowers,  and  a  display  of  Vegetables,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  two  varieties. 

By  Robert  Buist's  Foreman,  12  very  fine  Chrysan- 

tnemums. 

By  Maurice  Finn,  Gardener  to  John  Lambert,  a 
collection  of  I'lants  and  a  display  of  Vegetables. 

By  Henry  A.  Dreer,  twelve  select  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

By  J.  Francis  Knorr,  about  60  varieties  ot  the 
choicest  Cerysanthemums. 

By  Wm.  Johns — Grajjes — Black  Hamburg,  Purple 
Chasselas,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Malaga,  Tokay, 
Ilansterretto,  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleu,  and  Cataw- 
ba. 

By  Mrs-  J.  B.  Smith's  Gardener — Apples — Rei- 
nette Franche;  Reinette  de  Canada.  Pears — Beurre 
d'Aremberc;;  Belle  de  Martlgnc;  Doyenne  Siculle; 
St.  Germain,  and  Vert  longue. 

By  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  Pears — Mens.  Le  Cnre,  Dnch- 
esse  d'Bngouleme;  Broom  Park;  White  Doyenne,and 
Napoleon. 
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From  J.  n.  Watts,  Rochester — Apples — Baiby 
sweet,  Northern  Spy,  Canada  Red,  Puuime  Gris,  and 
Jonathan. 

By  N.  W.  Roe — Pears — Holland  Burgamot.  Aj)- 
ples — The  Autumn  Pearmain  and  Roman  Stem. 

By  Geo.  D.  Parrish — A  specimen  of  the  Belle  An- 
gevienne  Pear,  which  he  bought  at  Paris — its  weight 
was  full  33  ounces. 

By  II.  W.  S.  Cleveland— Winter  Nclis  Pears. 

By  D.  C.  M'Cammon — Pitts  burgher  Apples. 

By  Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius — A 
display  of  vegetables,  a  boquet  and  basket  of  cut 
flowers  and  apples. 

By  Anthony  Felton,  Jr. — A  large  display  of  veg- 
etables. 

Celery,  by  11.  "Wetherill,  James  Jones,  William 
Early,  gardener  to  Charles  Yarnall,  and  J;  Kenrick. 
TIIOS.  P.  JAiMES,  Rec'g  Secretary 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Works. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hind  and  for  sale,  a  large  assortment 
of   Agricultural  and   Horticultural   Works  for  the  Farmer  and 
Gardener,  among  them  are  the  following: 
i'oualt  on  Horse, 
"     Pig, 
«        "    Dog, 
Ybuatt  &  Martin  on  Cattle, 
Complete  Farmer  fc  Gardener,  by  Fessenden, 
Downings,  Barry's  &  Thomas'  Fruit  Book, 
Downing's  Country  Houses, 
Youatt  on  Sheep, 
Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm, 
Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture, 
Cottage  and  Farm  Bee  Keeper, 
Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory, 
Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener, 
Breck's  Book  of  Flowers, 
Buist's  on  the  Rose, 
Allen's  American  Farm  Book, 
Browne's  American  Muck  Book, 
Darlington's  Flora  Cestrica, 

:!  Agricultural  Botany, 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows, 
Fessenden's  Farmer's  own  Book, 
Eubank's  Hydraulics, 
Also,  aji  the  leading  Agricultural  and  Horticu'tural  Periodicals 
PASCHALL  MORRIS,  fc  CD'S, 
gricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  MODEL  SEED  STORE, 

300  Market  Street,  ahove  8th  street,  Philadelphia. 
MODEL  SEED  STORE. 


VEGETABLE 

known  variety. 


SEEDS,     everj 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  500  varieties 
GRASS  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements. 
THOMAS  F.  CROFT,  Proprietor. 
Agent  of  Penna.  Farm  Journal 

CHOICE  SHANGHAE   FOWLS. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  choice   young 
Shanghae  fowls,  sired  bvthe  celebrated  cock  "Washington,"  now 
owned  by  Dr.  M'Intoch,'and  reputed  to  be  the  best  fowl  in  Peiin- 
■ylvania.    Also  a  few  pairs  of  White  Shaiighaes. 
'  *^  H.  WHITNEY 
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$2  per 

annum 

5    " 

8    " 

15   " 

20   " 

25   " 

THE  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTOR. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  IN  LARGE  NFWSPAPER  FORM. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Commercial  as  well 
as  pR.vcTiCAL  Farmer  and  Planter,  the  Stock  Breed- 
er, the  Rural  ARCiiiTBCT.the  Fruit  dan  Arboricul- 
turist, the  Market  and  Kitchen  Gardener,  and  the 
Florist  :  together  with  a  complete  summary  of  the 
most  important  Foreign  and  Domestic  News.  Pub- 
lished every  Thursday. 

TERMS. 
One  Copy,        ... 
Three  Copies, 
Five  Copies,     -        .        - 
Ten  Copies, 
Fifteen  Copies, 
Twenty  Copies,  - 
The  first  number  will  be  issued  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
21.     Postage,  Half  a  cent  per  week. 

j^^  All  Postmasters  and  others,  disposed  to  act  as 
Agents,  will  be  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Spe- 
cimen numbers,  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL,  OF  THIRTY-TWO  PAGES,  DOUBLE 
COLUMNS,  IMPERIAL  OCTAVO  ;  MADE  UP,  PRINCIPALLY 
BY  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  Vr'EEKLY  PAGES  OF  "  THB 
NEW  YORK   AGRICULTOR." 

This  periodical  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  the  Stock  Breeder,  the  Rural 
Architect,  the  Nurseryman,  the  Gardener  and  tlie 
Florist. 

Each  number  will  be  filled  entirely  with  perm.\- 
NENTLY  VALUABLE  reading  matter.  No  advertisements 
allowed  in  its  columns;  and  not  even  the  large  head- 
ing, or  terras  and  contents,  usual  on  the  first  and  last 
pages  of  similar  journals,  will  be  permitted.  All 
such  matter  will  invariably  appear  on  the  cover. 
Thus,  the  numbers  of  the  farm  and  garden,  bound 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  have  the  same  appear- 
ance as  a  book.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  periodicals 
of  this  class,  and  should  the  more  highly  commend 
it  to  public  favor.  J8@"  Published  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month. 

TERMS. 

One  Copy,  $1.00  per  annum.     Three  Copies,  ?2.00 
per  annum.     Eight  copies,  85.00  per  annum. 

Lower  rates  than  the  above  will  be  made  with  Ag- 
ricultural Societies  or  Clubs,  by  taking  a  larger  num- 
ber of  copies.  J8@"  Postage,  only  one-half  a  cent 
per  month. 

J5^"  Postmasters  and  others,  disposed  to  act  as 
Agents,  will  be  furnished  with  Prospectus  and  Spe- 
cimen Numbers,  on  application  to  publishers. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  189  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

B^^Inducement  to  Gentlemen  Acting  a?  Agents. 
— Any  person  forwarding  us  ten  or  more  subscrip- 
tions each,  for  cither  of  the  above  papers,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  copy,  gratis,  for  one  year. 

Seed  and  A{;ricullural  Warehouse. 

No.  29.  Market  Street,  Phila. 

WHERE  the  subscriber  has  ooened  an  extensive  assortment  of 
GRASS  A.ND  GARDEN  SHEDS,  of  his  own  raising, or  recent  impor- 
tation, and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

He  IS,  also,  manufacturing  all  the  most  approved  Agricultural 
Implements,  among  wliicli  he  would  call  the  attention  of  Farmers 
to  u  new  article  of  Plow,  of  his  own  invention,  called  Cast-Steel, 
Extending  Point,  Self-Sharpening,  Surface  and  Subsoil  Plows, 
which  for  durability  and  easy  of  draft  is  yet  unequalled. 

The  great  advantages  these  Plows  possess  over  all  others,  are 
tneir  peculiarconstruction  and  the  substitution  of  Cast-Steel  mthe 
place  ofCast  Iron,  whicbonly  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
all  of  which  will  be  soldon  the  most  reasonable  prices  by 

May  C  B  ROGERS. 
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PUMPS,    FIRE-ENGINES,   CASE   IRON   FOUN- 
TAINS, &c.,  &c. 

The  sabscriber  manufactures  double-acting,  lift  and  force 
Pumps,  (perpendicular  and  liorizontal,)  of  anv  size  or  capacity, 
whicli,  from  tlieir  sunple  coiistiuction  are  well  calculated  for  Fac- 
tories, Mines,  Hail.vay  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation,Hydnipathic  establisliments,  or  any  other  situatiou  where 
Wat«ris  required. 

VILLAGE  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  doudle-acting  force  pump.    They  are  light,  easily  hand- 
led and  worked  by  few  men 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engine,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump.  Arranged  with  or  without  action.  They  are  so  adjusted 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
caleulated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

Ornamental  cast  iron  fountains  of  various  styles  and  prices. 

Copper  Rivitted  Hose  of  all  sizes,  Hose  Couplings,  Stop  cocks, 
Ldad  and  cast  iron  pipes,  &c. 

I  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  15  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  hozontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. I  shall  build  them  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible,  combin- 
ed with  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  and  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required.  When  an  knginne  is  required  for  raising 
water  of  any  amouut,  I  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  form 
easily  ^ot  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  when  not  rkquired 
for  pumping  In  many  situations  steam  is  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage. 

Also  prepared  to  receiue  orders  or  give  infornration  upon  lathes, 
plainers,  presses,  shafting,  pullies,  and  machinist  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs  O.  Snow  ^  Co  ,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Any  cororaunicationa  by  mall  will  have  immediate  attention. 
G.  B.  FARNHAM,  34  Cliff  St.,  near  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  05,  Chesnnt  street,  PhitacIeJpJna. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale.  Hay,  Strawand  Cornstalk  cutters; 
Cornrtalk  Cutieisand  Grinders;  Corn  Cob  Crushers  and  Grinders; 
Corn  Shellers  and  Separators;  Root  Cutters  of  the  most  approved 
patterns,  warranted  to  cut.  by  hand  power,  from  one  to  two  bush- 
els of  roots  per  minute;  Bambdrough's  celebrated  Grain  Fans; 
Grain  Cradles.  Revolving  Hay  Rakes,  self-sharpening  Plows,  va- 
rious patterns;  plain  point  Plows  of  various  patterns;  Subsoil 
Plows.  Harrows.  Cultivators  or  Hoe  Harrows,  churns,  Seed  Drills, 
Corn  Plahters,  Corn  Shellers,  Scythes,  Grass  Honks,  Spades,  Shov- 
els, Rakes,  Hoes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  &c  ,  &. 

Orders  received  for  any  and  every  Agricultural  Implement  now 
in  use,  which  will  be  furnished  at  manufacturer's  prices 

i).  landreth, 

August,  IS22.]  No.  65,  Chesnut  St.,  Philad. 

TO     FARMERS  * 

LANPHEAR  &  JEFFERIES. 

T)  ESPECTFULLY  inviie  lh<-  attention  of  Farmert. 
JLV  »nd  others  to  their  Establishment  for  tiie  manufacture  o( 
Funning  Implements  and  especially  to  their  ce'ebrated 

IMPROVED  GRAIN  FANS, 

which  they  confidently  assert  will  do  more  work  in  a  shorter  spact 
of  time,  and  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  Fan  now  in  use.  These 
Fans,  wherever  introduced,  have  given  complete  satisfaction, and 
a  large  number  of  testiiuonials  coulU  be  procured,  testifying  tc 
their  superior  merits. 

They  also  manufacture,  to  order,  Agricultural  Implements  of  va- 
rious kinds  :  such  as  Straw  Cutters,  Cultivators,  Ploughs,  Harrows. 

ire. 

Having  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  best  shops  in  ths 
country,  they  are  prepared  to  do  work  of  a  superior  quality  a  Jittit 
cheaper  than  any  other  estbalishment  in  the  State.  They  wil.  war- 
rant ail  their. Vviirk  to  be  what  it  is  represented  A  warrant  given 
with  every  Grain  Fan,  giving  the  purchaser  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning it,  should  it  not  do  good  and  quick  work. 

They  will  de'iver  them,  free  of  expense,  any  distance  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  manufactory.  Their  Shop  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Marietta  and  Columbia  Turnpike,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  they 
will  be  happy  to  have  Farmers  call  and  examine  for  themselves. 
Price  of  Fans,  No.  1,  large  size,  ...  J2t  ,00 

"  "        "    2,  small  size,  -  .  .  22.00 

Several  good  and  responsible  Agents  wanted   in  the  Western 
and  Middle  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  a  fair  percentage  will 
be  allowed.    All  orders  addressed  to  Lanphier  and  Jefferies,,  Lan 
caster  Pa.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  June  1-tf. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  elevm 
month!  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  stock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old.  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  P.  Remington,  near  I'hiladelphia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  in 
proved  stock.  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

FebruarySd,   1852. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  I 

THE  farmers  who  make  the  most  money  are  those  who  take 
advantage  of  all  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  or 
stock,  so  as  to  receive  in  return  for  their  labor  as  large  a 
yield  as  possible.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  admitted  by 
every  one.  The  only  question  then,  the  farmer  has  to  decide  when 
about  to  purchase  a  new  implement  is,  which  is  the  best  T  To 
those  in  want  of  a  Wind  Mill  or  Grain  Fan, 

Baniborougn's  Improved  Fauniiijj  Mill 
is  eonfidentlyoflered  as  the  very  ts.vt  article  of  the  kindthat  can  be  had 
itsadvantagea  over  all  other  Fans  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  viz  ; 
it  will  do  more  and  belttr  work  inle.^s  time  and  with  less  labor  than  any 
other  description  of  fan  ever  offered  to  the  public,  /n  proof  of  this 
statement,  l  refer  to  the  eight  thousand  farmers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  used  my  fans,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  vari- 
ous State  and  county  AgricullUiul  Societies  held  within  the  last 
six  years,  at  which  my  Fan  was,  in  all  ca.tes,  awarded  the  highest 
premiums  over  numerous  competitors  !  A  large  number  of  silver 
medals  and  diplomas  can  be  seen  by  calling  at  my  shop 

The  following  is  one  of  many  similar  letters  almost  daily  receiv- 
ed : 

Lexington,  Missowi,  Nov.  24,  1851. 

Mr.  Bamborongh— Dear  sir  :  1  see  by  the  reports  of  the  diffe- 
rent Agricultuial  exhibitions  that  you  have  been  getting  more  pre- 
miums and  honors  for  your  celebrated  patent  grain  fan.  And  why 
should  you  not  ?  You  surely  are  justly  entitled  to  any  that  were 
awarded  you.  In  my  opinion,  the  equal  to  your  fan  is  no  where 
to  be  found,  much  less  its  superior.  The  millers  say  to  all  the 
farmers  who  bring  in  their  wheat  'that  it  is  not  very  clean  ;  that 
they  ought  to  get  a  mill  like  /  got  of  you  to  clean  their  wheat,  for 
we  have  no  use  for  rolling  screens  or  smut  mnchines,for  any  grain 
cleaned  on  the  mills  /got  of  you.  JOHN  T.  NICHOLAS. 

P.  S— /  am  now  making  out  a  bill  to  send  to  you  for  a  large 
number  of  your  fans,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opens.        J.  T.  N. 

Mills  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  different  sizes  and  prices 
from  24  dollars,  to  26,  28  and  30.  /  have  been  in  the  business  lO 
years,  and  made  and  sod  8,500.  Direct  to  me  at  Lancaster,  Pa, 
JPaus  sent  to  any  part  of  the  f/nitcd  States. 

JOHN  BAMBOROUGII,  Patentee. 

Several  trusty  agents  wanted  to  sell  rights.  Orders  may  also  be 
sent  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

CjIJ/T'/OA'^— All  persons  are  warned  from  trusting  any  person 
on  account  of  the  subscriber,  unless  he  has  a  written  order.    J.  B. 

July  14.    tf.  33 


TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  soil  the  various  min- 
cal  or  inorganic  miiterials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pru- 
eress  of  vegetation. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potash  soda  and 
ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-I'hosphate  of  Lime,  Animal  Charcoa) 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure. 

In  thus  offering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  farii.eis,  the  re- 
lative value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculatei 
to  excite  expectations,  which,  perhaps,  might  not  be  realized  ; 
knowing,  however,  that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  com- 
pound have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  it 
confidently  believed  that  tbeir  combination  in  proper  proportions  in 
the  ''Saline  Fertilizer"  will  foimau  excellent  manure. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broadcast  on  the  surface 

If,  on  opening  the  barrels,  the  salts  should  be  found  adhering- to- 
gether in  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel,  upon  a  floor  or  smooth  surfaee,  and,  if  convenieiit,a  little 
geod  dry  mould  may  l.e  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading 

For  wheat  or  rye  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  before  sow- 
ing, and  lightly  harrowed  in,  and  the  other  applied  as  a  top  dresa- 
iiig  early  in  the  spring,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  thaw. 

Upon  grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and.  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  to  dis- 
solve the  ferlilizing  salts :  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 

Upon  corn,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  in- 
the  hill   and  one  broad-cast. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  will  doubt* 
less  incresse  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture. 

The  experience  of  Agricu  turists  will  probably  auggcst  other 
modes  of  employing  it.  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case  be  mixed  with  quick-lime 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deeper 
iu  the  soil. 

jy  Price,  $2  20  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CARTER  &  SCATTERGOOD, 

June.  1852]  Office,84,  Arch  st.,  Philad. 


SHANGHAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For    Sale. 
The  eubscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  young  Cochin  China  ft 
Shanghae  Fowls  of  the  latent  importation,  which  he  will  dispoe 
of  at  fair  prices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

*  PHILIP  HUNT, 

We»t  Phlla.,  Chemut  at.,  and  door  Weat  of  Pub.  School  Houee 
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AGRICULiTURAI.    WAREHOUSE    AND    SEED 
STORE. 

The  subscribers,  in  addition  to  their  extensive  Nur- 
sery and  Grcen-IIouse  establishments,  have  estab- 
lished an  Agricuitural  AVarehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
near  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West  Chester,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  by  wholsesale  and  retail,  of 
all  kinds  of  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
implements,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  &c.  Coun- 
try storekeepers  supplied  with  any  of  the  following, 
with  reasonable  discount  to  sell  again  : 

Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds;  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers  ;  Wheat  Drills  and  Seed  Planters;  Ploughs, 
Harrows  and  Cultivators;  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters; 
Grain  Fan,  and  Corn  ShcUers ;  Vegetable,  or  Root 
Cutters ;  Hand  Grain  Mills,  Clover  Shellers,  Horse 
Rakes,  Churns  of  various  patterns.  Grindstones  and 
Improved  Han  gings  ;  Hay,  Straw  and  Manure  Forks; 
Ox  Yokes  and  Bows;  Patent  Bow  Pins,  Ox  Trace 
and  Log  and  Cow  Chains  ;  Cross-cut  and  other  Saws; 
Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes  and  rakes  ;  Ox  Muzzles  and 
Bull  Rings  ;  Post  Diggers  and  Crow  Bars ;  Wheel 
Barrows  ;  Grain  Cradles  ;  Scythes  and  Scythestones; 
Grubbing  Hoes  and  Picks ;  Post  Augers,  Drawing 
Knives,  Axes,  Broad  Axes  and  Hatchets ;  Grain 
Bags  ;  Grain  Measures  ;  Garden  Trowels  and  Weed- 
ing Forks  ;  Cast  Iron  Chairs  and  Settees ;  do.  Hat 
and  Umbrella  Stands  ;  Garden  Watering  Pots  ;  Hy- 
acinth and  Bulb  Glasses ;  Pruning  and  Budding 
Knives;  Wire  Flower  Trainers;  do.  Stands,  Bee  Hives, 
Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels  ;  Grass  and  Grain  Sickels; 
Rose  Shears  and  Twig  Cutters ;  Flower  Scissors; 
Butter  Prints,  Bowls  and  Ladles ;  Folding  Ladders 
Screw  Wrenches,  Pincers  and  Gimblets ;  Rat  and 
Mole  Traps  ;  Cattle  Cards  and  Horse  Brushes  ;  Cur- 
ry Combs  ;  Horse  Lancets  ,  Ox  Knobs  ;  Nest  Eggs ; 
Hoe  ani  Fork  Handles  ;  Hay  and  Corn  Knives  ;  Gar- 
den Reels ;  Tree  Scrapers  ;  Cow  Bells  ;  Family  Press; 
Pic  Nic  Boxes  ;  Potato  Diggers  and  Pullers  ;  Whif- 
fle Trees  ;  Caterpillar  Brushes  ;  Fruit  Pickers  ;  Bor- 
der Knives  ;  Guano ;  Plaster  ;  Poudrette  ;  Bonedust; 
Lime,  &c, 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co., 

Nursery,  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
8®°"  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 
SUPER  PHOSPHATE    OF  LIME. 
Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Mapes, 
for  sale  by  the  ton  or  smaller  quantity,  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Chester, 
Pa.     Also,  No.  1,  Peruvian  Guano. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co. 
10,000  PEACH  TREES. 
Also    fine  Dwarf  Pears,  well  branched,  many  ot 
them  having  fruited  the  present  season ;  also  Ever- 
green aod  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubbery  in  great 
variety. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  with  Black 
Spruce,  American  Arbor  Vitae,Balm  of  Gilead,  White 
Spruce, — Hemlock,  from  4  to  12  inches  in  height,  at 
S30  per  1000,  well  packed  in  crates,  and  delivered  in 
Philadelphia.  Also,  Sugar  Maple,  White  Ash,  Birch, 
American  Larch  and  Elm,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet, 
of  handsome  shape,  and  delivered  in  Philedelphia  in 
good  condition  a  $10  per  100. 

ROCK    SALT. 
Rock  Salt  in  large  lumps,  for  salting  cattle.     This 
article  can  be  placed  in  the  open  field,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  weather. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co. 
HAY,  STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 
Webb's,  Hovey's,  Emery's,  Rice's,  Potts',  Catch- 
pole'e.and  other  Straw  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crush- 


ers; also  Hick's  Portable  Cider  Mills,which  will  meke 
from  5  to  10  barrels  per  dav.     For  sale  by 
PASCHALL  MORllIS,  &  Co., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &SHHUCBERY. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  present  fall,  at  their 
Nursery,  Garden  &  Greeii-huuse  Establishment,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  liirge  and  select  aasurtinent  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  kinds  of  FRUlT  TREES  which  they  offer  by  whole- 
sale or  retail,  at  reasonable  prices,  viz:  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Filberts,  Ijnglish 
Walnuts,  .Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  in 
great  variety,  Quinces,  Almonds,  hardy  and  tender  Grape  Vines. 
Also  a  tine  collection  of  Dwarf  I'ears  on  CJuince  adapted  for  im- 
mediate bearing,  and  embracing  some  2i  or  30  varieties.  Some  of 
them  now  in  fruit. 

Also  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  growth,  of  all  the  most  desiiable  kinds  for  our  cli- 
mate. Norway  Firs,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pine,, 
Lebanon  and  Deodar  Cedars,  Cryptomeria,  Japonica,  Chili  Pine, 
Himalayan  Spruce,  several  varieties  of  liox,  Arbor  Vita,  Hcllies 
nine  varieties  (>f  Junipers,  English  and  Irish  Yew  Also  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  roses  and  green  house  plants.  Bulbous  roots, 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  imported  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  em- 
bracing 40  varieties,  imported  the  present  season.  English  double 
Holly-hocks,  very  choice  chrysanthemums,  Ac,  together  with  all 
other  articles  usually  found  in  similar  well  conducted  establish- 
ments. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  ettended  to,  and  trees  and  plants  care- 
fully packed,  and  forwarded  as  directed.  Catalogues  furiiisnedou 
application.  PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co. 

Sept.  Nursery,  Seedsmen  &  Florists,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  a  tention  of  iVur- 
seryinen,  dealers  and  planters  to  the  immense  stock  of  Trees  now 
on  their  grounds  embracing  Fruit  Trees  of  every  descriptioa,  viz: 
Standard   Apples    I'ears,  Plnms,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &c  ,  on  fre» 

stocks  for  Orchards — vigorous  and  well  formed. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Pear   Trees,  on  quince  stocks,  about  100.- 

000,  embracing  every  fine  variety  that  can  be  so  worked,  2  ycurf 

old,  trees  low  branched, vigorous  and  beutiful. 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal   Cherries,  on  malialcb   stocks,  fi'e  one,  two 

and  three  year  old  trees;  well  branched  and  finely  formed. 
Dwarf  Apple  trees,  on   Paradise  and   doucain  stocks,  beautiful  2 

year  old  trees  with  heads  for  immediate  bearingi'besides  vigorous 

yearlings. 
Gooseberries,  large  Lancashire  sorts,  strong  plants  for  immediate 

bearing. 
Curranis,  including  the  Cherry,  Victoria,  Whi'.e  Grape  and  many 

other  new  and  fine  sorts.    See  our  catalogue. 
Raspberrihs,  the  new  large  fruited   monthly,  Fstolf,  Ace,  4,c      A 

complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varieties. 
Grapes,  hardy  native  sorts,  such  as  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton, 

strong  two  aud  three  year  old  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  for  vin- 
eries, strong  thrifty  plants  in  pots. 
Strawberries  of  all  desirable  varieties.    Rhubarb,  a   large  stock  of 

the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  all  other  fruits  cultivated. 

The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  our  own  personal  supervi- 
sion. The  best  quality  of  stocks  is  used,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy:  we  Hatter  ourselves, that  no 
Nursery  collectirni  can  otfer  a  stronger  guarantee  to  purchasers  in 
this  respect.  The  stock  is  all  grown  on  new  frcsli  soil,  and  ia 
healthy,  well  manured  and  hardy.  We  ask  purchasers  to  exam- 
ine it. 
ORNAMENT.\L.— Large  trees  for  streets,  parks,   Sec.    Such  as 

horse  cheanuts.  silver  maples,  snowy  abeles,  mountain  ash,  elms 

and  tulip  trees,  in  large  qualities,  cheap. 
Rare  Ornamsntai.  Laws  Trees,  embracing  the  most  novel,  re- 
markable and  beautiful   trees,  and   shrubs,  both  deciduous, and 

evergreen  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate,  for  particulars,  we 

refer  to  thedfscriptive  catalogue. 
Rosbs  — One  of  the  richest  collections  in  the  country,  including  the 

newest  and  best  European  varieties,  selected  by  us  last  summer 

in  person. 
Bulbous  Root.v  imported  annually  from  Holland,  can  be  supplied 

after  Ist  Sept. 
Dahlias.      The  new  English  and   French   prize  varieties  of  1831, 

besides  fine  older  ones. 

All  articles  packed  in  the  best  manner  and  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.,  Canada  or  California.  Orders  strictU  complied  with 
in  every  particular.  The  following  catalogues  aie  s  enl  gratis  toall 
who  apply  and  enclose  stamps  to  covci  postage  which  must  be 
prepaid. 

Sfo.  1.— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 

No.  2. —  "  "  Ornamental  Trees,  Shtubs  &0 

No.  3. — A   catalogue  of  Dahlias,   Fuchias,  Chrysanthemums  and. 

budding  plants. 
No.  4. — A  wholesale  catalogue,  for  Nurserymen  and  others,  who 

wish  to  purchase  largely. 
Postage  on  Nos  1  A;  2— 5n0  miles  or  under3  ctsj  500  to  1300  m  6ct8. 
"    3  &  4—500         "  "       "      "  "  2  •' 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

Sept.  1, 1859  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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TARMERS !  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTERESTS, 
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This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  and  has 
received  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
■when-  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  New 
Castle  County,  Delawnre,  Agricultural  Society,  Octo- 
ber 9th  1850;  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  October  17th,  1850 ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  24th,  1851,  and  Michigan  Staie  Agricultural 
Society,  September  25th,  1851. 

THE  ABOVE  DRILL  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  is  exceedsnly  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  tields,  and  pos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  others  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity  of  Grain  per  Acre.,  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
fourth  more  ground  per  day  than  with  most  other 
machines  now  in  use.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Choked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 


MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

Tliat  of  offering  to  the  public  a  Manure  which  comprises  al 
that  could  be  wished — its  cheapness  and  surprising  effects  in  pro 
ducing  larger  crops  in  any  kind  of  soil — is  lusting  and  enduring 
qualities. 

Tlie  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  npon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  any  other  miinare  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Its  effects  are 
Wonderful.     A  supply  always  on  hand,  \VM.  MYER!*, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germaiilown  Road,  Kensington,  Phi  la. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWIN-R  CERTIFICATES 

GermaxToWxV,  Octobers,  I8.)l. 
To  Mr.  \Vm    Myers— Sir^Having  tried  your  I'hemico-Animal 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  it  produce  one-third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  r  n  the  same 
ground.  WM.  K.  Cox. 

The  following  additional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
WoonBWKY,  N.  J  ,  lOth  mo  20th,  18.51. 
I  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Myeus'  Animal 
MaMJrk,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  for  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops — 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  v.iluable 

David  J.  Griscom. 

Spring  Field  Farm,  Cecil  County,  Md. 
Mr-.  Wm.  Myers — Dear  Sir— I  manured  with  yonr  t'hemico-Aiii- 


H 


caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  of  the  seed.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  distribute  the  seed  evenly;  to  sow  and 
quantity  per  acre  commonly  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains;  to  be  well  made  with  good 
materials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  the  above  Drills  the  past 
season,  all  of  which  met  with  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  the  purchasers ;  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  we  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  Machines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
elay. 

B^""  All  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE  &  LEE. 
August,! 852.1    Ercildoun  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


mal  Manure  about  38  acres  of  the  poorest  land  on  my  farm,  and  pnt 
half  in  Outs,  ami  tl  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  iu 
quite  late,  and  the  Season  very  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding,  1  can  say  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Corn  1  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land. and  .Manured  well,  as  I  thought, in  the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  and  leaves  curled  up 
^vith  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly;  therefore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  my  neighbors  and  others^ 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Seelv. 

SIDLE'S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg,  York  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  invented  a  new  and  improved  Augur  for  the  boring  of  hubs, 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon, carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  1  have  obtained  letiers  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately— and  is  the  most  useful  and  important  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true— and  is  so  per- 
fectly simp'e  in  its  r.onstruetion,  and  constructed  on  such  jnst  nie- 
ehan'ical  principles, that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  boxes  can  be  inserted  ina  few  minutes 

where  under  "the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 

same  amount  of  work. 

Persiins  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable 
purchaser  to  make  money.  HENRY  SIDLE. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 
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Wm.  Domer,  of  Altoona,  Blair  County,  is  our  au- 
thorized agent  for  Blair  and  Centre  counties. 

A.  E.  Brady,  Cumberland  and  Perry  counties. 

Jos.  Preston,  Kennett  Square,  for  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties. 

Jonathan  Dorwart,  Lancaster  county. 

Samuel  H.  Wood,  of  Norristown,  for  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  counties. 

And  of  Booksellers  generally. 

Fruit  Culture  iu  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  trait  more  peculiar  to  Farmers  as 
a  class  than  others,  to  be  generally  indisposed  to  va- 
ry from  the  beaten  track  of  their  profession,  and  slow 
to  adopt  innovations  varying  from  their  accustomed 
routine.  While  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  hesita- 
tion has  often  saved  from  trifling  loss,it  will  be  found 
still  oftener  to  have  delayed  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. What,  with  the  merchant  may  often  be  called 
a  hazardous  speculation,  involving  the  loss  of  fortune, 
with  the  farmer  who  introduces  a  new  implement, 
or  some  unusual  rotation  of  crops,  the  disappoint- 
ment from  the  experiment,  if  there  is  any,  occasions 
but  trifling  inconvenience,  and  often  no  loss  whatev- 
er. The  channels  and  pursuits  of  business  are  con- 
tinually changing.  New  markets  and  means  of  com- 
munication are  opening.  Commodities  unthought  of 
some  few  years  since,  now  constitute  active  and  im- 


portant articles  of  commerce.  The  rapid  extension 
of  Railroads  and  the  Telegraph,  the  great  increase 
of  steam  power  both  on  land  and  water,  the  continu- 
ed and  unprecedented  increase  of  population,  partic- 
ularly in  our  large  cities,  has  given  an  impulse  to 
business,  and  occasioned  a  change  in  the  relative 
sources  of  supply  and  demand  as  regards  agricultur- 
al productions,  which  it  will  be  well  for  the  farmer 
to  consider  and  adapt  his  business  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  In  a  very  short  time  there  will  be  a  contin- 
uous Railway  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  St.  Louis,  through  the  heart  of  our  Commonwealth. 
Already,  lat  cattle,  who  used  to  travel  from  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  at  great  expense,  and 
loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  weight,  are  brought  down  in 
cars  built  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  rushed  in,  by 
a  telegraphic  communication,  advising  of  a  rise  in 
the  market,  at  a  few  hours  notice.  Recently  thirty- 
five  car  loads  of  live  hogs  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
from  the  West.  It  strikes  us  that  the  natural  course 
of  things,  very  soon,  when  our  main  lines  are  com- 
pleted, and  intersected  as  they  will  be  by  laterals  in 
all  directions,  will  be  to  create  a  competition  in  the 
heavy  articles  of  farm  produce,  such  as  beef,  pork, 
grain,  flour,  &c.,  unfavorable  to  the  farmer  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  where  land  is  from  §50  to  $150  per  a- 
cre,  and  that  our  farmers,  particularly  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  should  avail  theraslves  of  their  prox- 
imity to  Philadelphia,now  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million, and  devote  more  attention  than  hitherto  to  cer- 
tain perishable  articles,which  do  not  so  well  bear  long 
carriage,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
butter,  milk.  Poultry,  &c.  We  believe  these  to  be  far 
more  profitable  now,  than  fattening  cattle  or  raising 
grain.  We  wish  to  speak,  however,  at  present,  par- 
ticularly of  Fruit  culture,  as  we  believe  there  is  no 
product  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  supply  is  so  far 
short  of  the  demand  at  this  time  and  for  some  years 
past,  and  which  will  so  well  repay,  for  interest  on 
cost  of  land,  labor  and  expense  of  marketing,  as  the 
cultivation  of  choice  Fruit.  We  speak  of  all  kinds  of 
Fruits,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  che 
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ries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
ries, &c.     Not  that  we   recommend   every   farmer  to 
go  into  the  cultivation  of  all  these,  but  only  that  they 
■will  all  pay  a   handsome  profit,    and   that  each   one 
must  judge  for  himself,  from  his  soil,  location   and 
facilities  of  access  to  market,  which  or  how  many  of 
them   it  will  be  most   profitable  to  cultivate.     They 
will  always  sell  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  many  of  our 
inland  towns,  there  is  a  better  market,  the  supply  be- 
ing poorer  and  the  prices  higher  than  in  the  city. — 
We  speak  now  of  cultivating  fruit  as  a  regular  branch 
of  business,  giving  it  the  same   attention  as  corn  or 
potatoes,  selecting  the  best  varieties  of  each,  and  pui- 
suing  it  properly  and  scientifically,  from  the  planting 
of  the  tree,  the  care  of  it,which  involves  judicious 
pruning,  manuring  and  cultivating  of  the  soil,  to  the 
final  preserving,  gathering  and  marketing  the  crops- 
It  is  customary  now  to  see  the  orchard,  and  fruit  gar- 
den  consisting   together  of  one-quarter   or  one-half 
an  acre,  the  most  neglected  part  of  the  farm.     Ap- 
ples are  apples,  and  a  tree  from  a  nursery  crammed 
into  a  small  hole,  and  often  planted  in  a  tough  sod, 
and  allowed  to  take  its  chance,  if  it  has  escaped  be- 
ing broken  down  by  the  cattle,  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  is  at  last  visited  by  the   owner,  and  if 
he  finds  no   fruit,  or  perhaps  some   knotty,  knurly 
specimen,  calculated  to  set  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  look 
at, — Fruit  culture  is  pronounced  at  once  unprofitable, 
and  that  there  is   nothing  like  the  good  old  rotation 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat.     While   hundreds  of  acres 
have  been,  and  are  being   planted  out  in  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  States,  and  many  thousands  of  bar- 
rels  of  apples   have  been  shipped  the  present  fall 
to  Europe,  the  systematic  cultivation  of  fine  fruit  as 
a  material  item  in  the  business  of  the  farm,  may  be 
said  hardly  to  have   commenced  in  Pennsylvania. — 
We  believe  our  soil  and  climate  as  favorable  for  it  as 
elsewhere;   our  different   Horticultural   Exhibitions 
prove  this  and  show  what  can  be  done.  To  h^ profitable 
however,  it  must  be   attended   to  properly,  not  only 
the  varieties  to  be  of  the  best,  but  the   specimens  as 
large  and  fine  as  can  be  produced.     The  price  of  Pen- 
nock  and  Grindstone  apples,  the  Hedge  and  Bell  and 
Choke  pears,  and  hard  Cling  peaches,  must  not  be 
considered  evidence  of  the   profits   of  fruit  culture. 
We  have  seen  this  season  in  Philadelphia,  Duchesse 
d'Angoulerae  and  Bartlett  pears  selling  from  18  to  25 
cents  each,  Beurre  Diels  12^  cts.,  fine  Seckles  3  cts., 
while  inferior  yarieties  were  dull  at  75  cts.  to  ^1  00 
per  bushel,  and  the   same  relative   prices   will   hold 
good  with  apples  and  all  other  fruit.     We  have  nev- 
er known  the  time  when  really  fine  fruit  would  not 
sell  well,  and  believe  that  more  can  be  realized  from 
a  few  acres  occupied  in  this  way — in  many  instances 
— than   from  the  whole  produce  of  a  farm,  with  any 
ordinary  rotation   of  crops.     There  is  no  danger  of 
the  eating  of  luscious  fruit  going  out  of  fashion.     Not 
only  is  our  domestic  consumption  very  great  and  con- 


tinually increasing,  but  there  is  also  increasing  rap- 
idly a  large  demand  for  export,  and  the  coast  trade. 
Hundreds  ot  barrels   of  apples  have   beea   shipped 
this  last  fall  from   Philadelphia,  for  Charleston    and 
Savannah  in  the  steamers,  now  plying  regularly,  and 
our   exchanges   inform   us   that   over  6000    barrola 
went  to  Europe  in  three  of  the  steamers  from  New 
York,  and  which  brought,  (the  best  quality)  from  $6 
to  $9  per  barrel,  the  freight  charged  being  only  $1  20 
each,  Baldwin  apples  and  White  Doyenne  pears  have 
been  shipped  to  the  East  Indies,  and  arrived  in  fine 
condition;  and   also  apples,  peaches,  and  even  straw- 
berries to   the  West   Indies.      The  introduction  of 
steaia  on  the  ocean,  and  the  ice  house,  have  removed 
the  obstacles   to  transporting  fruits  safely  to  foreign 
countries.     In  respect  to  choice  pears,  it   seems  use- 
less to  speculate  about  a  foreign   demand,  when  we 
are  not  half  supplied  at  home,  and   will  not  be   for 
years;  but  there   is   no  doubt  that  their  exportation, 
particularly  to  England,  will  become  an  item  of  great 
profit  and  importance.     The  English  climate  is  unfa- 
vorable to  many  kinds   of  fruit;  apples,  pears,    and 
peaches,  especially,  being  too  moist  to   develop  and 
mature  those  saccharine  juices,  on  which   its  excel- 
lence so  much  depends.     The  regular  quotation  of 
pears  in  Convent  Garden  market,London,  is  for  pears 
%\  to  $3  per  dozen.     Peaches  6  to  8  cents   each. — 
Fruit   culture,  like   any  other  business,  requires   to 
be  successful,  judgement,  intelligence,  and  energy  in 
its  management.     Not  only  must  the  best  varieties 
be  selected  and  properly  cultivated,  but  a  supply  in 
season  and  out  of  season  must  be   furnished  for  the 
market,  and  for  this  a  properly  constructed  and  well- 
ventilated  Fruit  room  or  cellar  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  merchant  does  not  force  his  goods   to  sale  on  a 
dull  and  falling  market;  but  with  wise  foresight  antici- 
pates the  season  of  comparative  scarcity,  and  realizes  a 
four-fold  profit.     So  it  must  be  with  the  cultivator  of 
Fruit.     Apples  a  few  weeks   ago  were   selling  for 
$1  25  per  barrel,  now  they  will  bring  that  much  per 
bushel.     Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morcean,  Beurre  d'A. 
remberg  pears  will  sell  now  at  almost  any  price. 

With  the  view  of  showing  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, and  to  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  collated  below  a  few  statistics 
of  Fruit  culture.  One  small  township  in  Massachu- 
setts, has  raised,  the  present  season,  14,000  barrels  of 
apples,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  %2  per  barrel. 
An  apple  orchard,  chiefly  of  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, of  one  acre,  in  Wayne  county.  New  York,  pro- 
duced, in  1847,  200  barrels  of  selected  Fruit.  Anoth- 
er one  in  the  same  county  of  3J  acres.  650  barrels. 
Robert  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county.  New  York,  has  rais- 
ed from  4  to  6000  barrels  of  Newtown  Pippin  apples 
in  one  season,  which  have  brought,  in  New  York,  $6 
per  barrel,  and  in  London,  from  $10  to  $12.  Dr.  Un. 
derhill  of  New  York,  has  a  vineyard  on  the  Hudson, 
of  20  acres,  and  sends  some  thousands  of  baskets  of 
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be    taken    by   our  State  Society  at  its  approaching 
meeting.     Something   of   the  kind  seems  required 
grapes  to  New  York,  and  which  bring  from   $6  to  $9 
per  100  lbs.     He  thinks   there   is  room   for  20  vine- 
yards in  the  same  locality  as  his  own.     The  yearly 
consumption  of  grapes  in  Paris  is  said  to  be  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds.     C.  A.  Cable,  of  Cleveland,  has  an 
orchard  of  100  cherry  trees,  which  has  yielded  in  one 
year,  over  $1000.     A  farmer  near  Darby,  Pa.,  has  20 
apple  trees  of  two  varieties,  occupying  half  an  acre, 
which  have  produced  300  bushels,  and  yielded  a  pro- 
fit 1225.     R.  J.  Hand,  of  Monroe  county.  New  York, 
has  sold  $440  of  Northern    Spy,  and   Roxbury  Rus- 
set, from  a  single  acre.  A  single  orchard  in  Rocking- 
ham county,  New  Hampshire,  of  two  acres,  produces 
anunally,  800  bushels  of  first-rate  winter  apples.     In 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  over  $300  worth  of  plums  have 
been  sold   from   one-quarter  of  an  acre.     The    Rey- 
bolds,  of  Delaware,  have  nearly  1000  acres  in  peach 
trees,  and  have  sent  5000  baskets  in  a  single  day  lo 
market,  and  have  realized  in  one  year,  $20  to  $30,000 
clear  of  expenses.     An   acre  of  ground  in  strawber- 
ries, with  proper  culture,  can  be  made  to   yield  100 
bushels.     A  friend  of  ours  in  New  Jersey,  has  mar. 
keted  in  Philadeldhia  the    present    season,  over  200 
bushels,  at  12  J  to  25  cts.  per  quart.     The  Patent  Of- 
fice report  states  that  in  1848,  in  17  days,  4,572  bush- 
els of  strawberries  were  sold  in  New  York,  514  bush, 
els  in  a  single   day.     Over   80,000  baskets,  equal  to 
833    bushels,  and  weighing   probably   25  tons,  were 
brought  to  the  city   in  one  day  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 
Of  raspberries,  Charles  Downing,  nurseryman,  near 
Newburg,   N.  Y.,    states  that  one   of  his  neighbors 
sold  $300  worth  from  one-third   of  an  acre,  one  sea- 
son, and  from  3  acres  realized  a  net  profit  of  $1,500. 
They  were  of  the  true  Red  Antwerp.     The  culture  of 
Gooseberries   is   also    very  profitable,  and  we   have 
heard,  the  present  season,  of  nearly  $300  worth  being 
sold  from  little   over  half  an  acre.     As  regards  pear 
culture,  the  field   is  almost  wholly   unoccupied,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Pear  on  Quince;  obviat- 
ing to  a  great  extent  the  liability  to  blight,  occupying 
but  little  ground,  and  making  quick  returns,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more  profitable  than  the 
others.     One  of  our  friends  in  N.  Jersey  informs  us  he 
planted  out  '6  years  ago,  300  dwarf  pear   trees,  which 
averaged  him  this  season  one  peck  each,  and  at  ten 
feet  apart,  they  occupy  less  than  one  acre  of  ground. 
We  do  not  know  w:iat  the  wholesale  price  was,  but 
we  know  they  were  retailed  at  second  hand  from  12J 
to  25  cts.  each;  less  than  half  of  this  would  realize 
$600  to  the  acre,  and  of  course  the  product  will  an- 
nually increase.     Many  persons   are   deterred  from 
the  Fruit  business,  by  the  length  of  time  before  the 
trees  come  into  profit.     This  depends  entirely  on  the 
attention  they  receive.     Apple  trees   may  be  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  fruiting,  or  they  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  bushel  each  in  five  years  from  the   plant- 
ing.   Dwaif  pears  often  bear  the  first  year  they  are 


put  out,  thus  making  almost  immediate  returns.  We 
have  known  of  a  dwarf  pear  tree  in  Philadelphia 
the  present  season  to  have  produced  five  to  six  bush- 
els. The  cultivation  of  the  ground  between  the 
trees  where  orchards  are  planted,  and  the  planting 
of  the  smaller  fruits,  root  crops,  &c.,  will  often 
not  only  repay  all  expenses,  interest  on  land,  &c., 
till  the  larger  trees  come  into  bearing,  such  as  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  but  will  in  many 
localities,  cover  the  cost  of  the  land  also.  A  full 
grown  apple  tree  will  yield  from  ten  to  forty  bushels. 
Four  hundred  bushels  may  be  considered  a  reason- 
able estimate  for  an  acre.  We  close  this  article, 
which  is  much  longer  than  we  intended,  by  advising 
all  disposed  to  go  into  the  fruit  business,  to  procure 
one  of  Downing's,  Thomas',  or  Barry's  Fruit  Books, 
for  directions  as  to  selection  of  varieties,  planting, 
pruning  and  general  management. 


Agricultural  College  and  a  Model  Farm. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Farmer,  that  the  re- 
quisite funds,  $50,000,  have  been  raised  to  establish 
an  Agricultural  Department  in  connection  with  Del- 
aware College,  Delaware,  and  that  efforts  are  now 
making  "to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
Agricultural  Chemists  in  the  country,"  as  one  of 
the  Professors.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  establish 
in  connection  with  the  same,  a  model  and  experi- 
mental farm. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland  at  ita 
la'e  fair,  have  also  advocated  "that  a  memorial  be 
addressed  to  their  Legislature  for  the  endowment  of 
a  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  to  be 
connected  with  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis." — 
The  public  spirited  men  of  these  two  states,  without 
reference  to  party  politics,  appear  to  be  unanimous 
and  earnest  on  this  subject.  It  seems  already  secur- 
ed in  Delaware,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
Maryland  and  other  states  will  soon  follow.  Is  Penn- 
sylvania going  to  be  behindhand?  Are  our  farmers 
so  far  ahead  of  those  north  and  south  of  them,  that 
no  instruction  is  needed?  Is  the  theory  and  practice 
of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  already  perfect,  and 
are  the  great  fundamental  principles,  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  all  good  farming,  everywhere  and  in  all 
countries,  better  understood  here  than  in  our  sister 
states?  Does  our  land  produce  its  greatest  capabili- 
ty, with  the  least  labor,  expense  and  impoverishment? 
Are  our  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
more  perfect  than  elsewhere?  Is  our  live  stock- 
throughout  the  state,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine, 
poultry,  of  the  best  and  most  improved  breeds?  Un- 
less these  questions  can  all  be  answered  affirmative- 
ly, we  also  need  a  model  and  experimental  fj\rm, 
and  an  Agricultural  Professorship;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  decided  action  on  the  subject  may 
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by  the  times,  and  the  example  around  us.     It  would 
result  in  a  vast  amount  of  good,  to   the  substantial 
interests  of  the  state,  augmenting  aggregate  and  in- 
dividual wealth,  and  we  cannot  think  the  necessary 
legislation  would  be  refused,  if  the  subject  were  well 
understood,  and  a  suitable   report  prepared   in   the 
Legislature.   As  itwould  be  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  not  to   take  it 
out,  the  action  ot  their  representative.- would  be  sus- 
tained without  doubt  at  home.     Attached  to  a  model 
and   experimental   farm   of  the  kind  we  allude  to, 
there  should  be  an  Agricultural  Chemist,  competent 
to  analyze  soils,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
whole  state,  who  might  also  at  certain  seasons,  visit 
the  different  county  associations,  and  deliver  lectures 
on  scientific  and  practical  Agriculture,  on  Geology, 
Mineralogy  and  Botany,  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
■with  the  same,  and  who  should  be   required   to  col- 
lect agricultural  statistics  and  make  annual  reports, 
as  to  the  modes  of  culture  pursued  in  various  sections. 
The  model  farm  should  be  the  repository  for  the  re- 
ception and  cultivation  of  new  and  foreign  plants, 
seeds,  vegetables,  &c.     New  implements  should  be 
tested  there  and  reported  upon.     Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  various  crops  should  be  accurately  made, 
and  their  adaptation  to  our  soil,  climate  and  relative 
profit  for  particular  localities,  made   public  for  the 
general  benefit.     Careful  experiments  should  be  made 
with  the   various   improved  breeds   of  animals,  the 
best  and  most  profitable  reared,  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  purchasers,  who  could  visit  the   farm, 
and  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  their  respective 
merits.     This  ■«  ould  be  a  very  valuable  feature  of  it. 
The  model  farm  should  also  contain   an   arboretum 
of  our  own  and  foreign  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  open 
at  all  times  to  the  public,  and  scientifically  arranged, 
and  also   should  have   an  experimental  ground  for 
testing  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  our  soil  and  climate.     The  experimental  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  contains 
900  varieties  of  fruits,  and  upwards  of  1500   have 
been  tested  there. 

Without  consultation  with  any  one,  it  strikes  us, 
these  are  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  attained  by  leg- 
islative action  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  the 
establishment  of  a  model  farm,  and  we  much  hope 
the  present  session  of  our  legislature  will  not  close, 
without  the  initiatory  steps  being  taken  to  bring  it 
about. 


Statistics  of  Stoch:  iu  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  from  the   Journal  of  the   United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  and  it  contains  much  of 

interest. 


Poultry  and  Eggs.— Fowls  like  the  warm  south- 
ern aspect,  where  they  can  huddle  together  in  the 
sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Provide  them 
such  a  place,  and  plenty  of  food,  such  as  corn,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  cobmeal,  mixed  with  scalding  water  or 
hot  potatoes,  with  occasional  feeds  of  the  flesh  of 
young  calves,  plucks  of  sheep,  and  constant  access 
to  pure  water,  gravel,  old  mortar,  oyster  or  clam  shells 
and  bones,  all  broken  finely,  and  they  will  yield  eggs 
in  abundance  through  the  cold  weather  .-iV.  U.  Farm  r. 


Horses.— If  it  should  be  necessary  to  place  every 
farmer  in  the  Union  on  horseback,  there  are  4,325,- 
G52  horses  in  the  country,  for  their  service.  Ohio 
has  the  honor  of  rearing  and  keeping  more  horses 
than  any  other  state  :  the  whole  number  reported  be- 
ing 463,398.  New  York  had  447,014,  Pennsylvania 
330,398,  and  Kentucky  315,581. 

The  improvement  of  four  and  a  half  million  horses, 
worth  at  least  ^200,000,000,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  State 
and  County  Agricultural  Societies  have  done  some- 
thing, and  the  high  price  of  good  animals  more,  to  en- 
courage the  breeding  and  rearing  of  superior  road- 
sters, and  good  horses  of  all  work.  But  the  years  of 
service  rendered  by  a  majority  of  them  are  fewer  than 
they  ought  to  be  in  this  country.  To  prolong  their 
lives,  and  increase  their  value,  their  natural  wants, 
constitution  and  diseases  must  be  more  studied,  and 
better  understood  by  those  that  own  and  use  them. 
We  ought  to  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  number 
of  fine  horses,  for  we  possess  unequaled  advantages 
for  producing  them  to  any  desirable  extent. 

Asses  and  Mules. — Of  these  useful  animals  the 
census  gives  only  529,070  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. New  Mexico  had  8,654,  and  only  5,079  horses; 
Tennessee  is  the  largest  producer  of  mules,  reporting 
75,903  ;  Kentucky  had  65,609 ;  Alabama  58,895,  and 
Georgia  57.379. 

The  gro'W'ing  of  mules  is  profitable,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  been  considerably  extended  within  the  last 
two  year?. 

MiLcn  Cows. — The  number  of  cows  exceeds  the 
estimate  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  of  this 
kind  of  farm  stock,  in  all  the  states  except  New 
York,  where  the  returns  are  below  what  we  expect- 
ed from  the  number  given  by  the  State  census  of  1845. 
The  whole  number  of  cows  in  the  United  Stotes  two 
years  ago,  was  6,991,946,  Of  these  New  York  had 
931,324 ;  Ohio,  544,499 ;  Pennsylvania,  530.224,  and 
Georgia,  334,223. 

Cows  differ  more  in  value  for  milking  purposes  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Thousands  fail  to  pay  their 
way,  and  are  a  positive  tax  on  their  owners  ;  while 
a  first  rate  milker  yields  a  large  profit  on  the  food 
consumed.  How  to  banish  all  indifferent  and  worth- 
less kinds,  and  fill  theirplaces  with  superior  animals, 
is  a  question  for  the  intelligent  growers  of  neat  stock 
to  consider.  Deterioration  is  practiced  bya  hundred 
farmers  where  improvement  is  duly  studied  by  one. 
As  a  general  thing,  cows  and  their  offspring  must  be 
better  kept  before  any  decided  change  for  the  better 
is  attainable.  High  quality  in  ancestral  blood  avails 
nothing  in  the  veins  of  a  starved  calf.  Without  good 
keeping  the  breeds  of  stocks  are  ntterly  worthless. 

Working  Oxen  and  other  Cattle. — We  are  not 
informed  to  what  age  young  steers  must  attain  be- 
fore they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  "working  oxen  ;"  or 
whether,  in  case  they  have  never  been  subjected  to 
the  yoke,  they  are  excluded,  no  matter  what  their 
years,  from  the  catalogue  of  "working  cattle."  We 
suspect  that  entire  uniformity  in  reporting  "working 
oxen"  and  "other  cattle,"  has  not  been  observed  in 
all  the  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  latter  number 
10  265,180  ;  while  the  former  are  set  down  at  1,698,- 
261.  By  adding  together  the  milch  cows,  working 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  neat  stock  was  18,355,387  head.    New  York 
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contains  nearly  three  times  as  many  oxen  as  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  has  178,909 ;  Ohio,  G5,381 ; 
Pennsylvania,  61,527  ;  Missouri,  111,208,  which  pla- 
ces the  latter  next  to  New  York  in  this  kind  of  stock. 

Swine. — It  is  pretty  evident  that  many  American 
farmers  think  more  of  hogs  than  of  sheep,  for  their 
hogs  out  number  their  sheep  by  nearly  ten  millions. 
This  is  a  singular  fact,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
indicates  a  badly  cultivated  state  which  so  greatly 
prefers  the  Hesh  of  swine  to  that  of  sheep,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  superiority  of  wool  to  hair.  Over 
thiry  million  hogs,  (30,315,719)  are  a  sufficient  stock 
to  render  pork  and  bacon  making  as  it  really  is,  a 
very  important  branch  of  American  husbandry. 
Tennessee  takes  the  lead  in  this  department,  keeping 
nearly  four  times  more  swine  than  sheep.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, the  census  gives  her  only  811,591 ;  but  of  hogs 
she  claims  3,114,111,  Kentucky  has  2,851,163.  In- 
diana is  ahead  of  Ohio  in  the  pig  line,  having  2,268,- 
776  ;  while  Ohio  is  content  with  1,964,770. 

Value  of  Live  Stock. — The  value  of  live  stock  in 
the  United  States  is  returned  at  §543,822,711.  Of 
this  large  sum,  New  York  claims  $73,570,499  ;  Ohio, 
$44,111,741,  and  Pennsylvania,  $41,500,053.  If 
we  add  the  value  of  live  stock,  farm  implements  and 
machinery,  to  that  of  farms,  the  whole  investment 
is  found  to  be  $3,962,353,395.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  usual  increase  of  two  years,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  slaves  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  whole 
amounts  to  five  billions,  or  five  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 


Nevr  York  Milk  Trade, 

The  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness, according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to 
whcih  the  following  facts  are  due,  is  little  over  300, 
and  the  number  of  cows  possessed  by  them  a  little 
over  nine  hundred.  These,  at  fifteen  dollars  each, 
will  come  to  §135,000,  and  the  land  necessary  for 
their  support,  of  three  acres  to  an  animal,  will 
amount  to  twenty-seven  thousand  acres.  The  value 
of  horses  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  milk,  is 
forty-five  thousand  dollars ;  the  horses  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  country  milk  alone,  travel 
daily  twice  as  far  as  from  N.  York  to  Liverpool. 
There  are  three  hundred  wagons  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each.  Ten  thousand  cans  are  used,  valued 
at  §35,000.  The  loss  for  wear  and  tear  of  these 
is  great,  and  estimated  at  about  five  per  cent,  on  the 
profit  of  sales. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  companies  and  single  deal- 
ers are  estimated  to  receive  milk  from  the  country, 
sell  from  200  to  6000  quarts  daily.  Many  hotel  res- 
taurants and  boarding  houses  make  contracts  with 
the  farmers,  and  get  their  milk  from  them  directly  at 
three  and  four  cents  a  quart.  The  sum  paid  for  pure 
milk  last  year  in  New  York,  was  over  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  about  one-fourth 
of  which  was  paid  for  the  water  witti  which  it  was 
diluted.  The  amount  of  the  milk  and  water  was 
ab'jut  thirty-one  millions  and  a-half  quarts,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars 
were  paid  for  transporting  it. 

"What  has  been  spoken  of  comprises  about  one- 
third  of  the  article  consumed,  and  is  called  pure 
country  milk ;  the  other  two-thirds  are  composed  of 
the  produce  and  swill  of  the  grain  stables  of  New 
York  and  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  cows  thus 
fed  is  fifteen  thousand.  Their  value  is  less  by  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  than  country  cows ;  but  after  being 
dry  and  fatted,  if  not  enfeebled   by  the   disease   so 
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incident  to  such  cattle,  they  will  bring  nearly  as  much 
it  is  said,  as  grass-fed  cattle,  and  are  probably  serv- 
ed up  at  tables  with  no  suspicion  of  their  history. 
The  cows  fed  on  grain  and  swill  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and, 
though  proportionally  less  in  value,  yield  a  profit 
about  two-thirds  greater  than  that  realized  on  the 
sale  of  the  pure  country  article.  The  swill  milk  is 
adulterated  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  country 
milk.  The  number  of  quarts  daily  produced  by 
these  establishments,  which  undergo  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  hands  of  the  hucksters,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  quarts 
daily.  This  is  three  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
yearly ;  which,  at  four  and  a-half  cents,  amounts  to 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  persons  one  way  or  another  engag- 
in  the  distribution  of  this  milk  in  New  York,  Wil- 
liamsburg and  Jersey  City,  may  be  set  down  at  twelve 
hundred,  at  weekly  wages  of  about  six  dollars  each. 
Horses  connected  with  it  are  about  eight  hundred, 
worth  eighty  thousand  dollars;  and  wagons,  cans, 
&c.,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  The  total 
value  of  carts,  horses,  cans,  other  utensils  and  cows 
in  city  and  country,  concerned  in  the  product  and 
distribution  of  both  kinds  of  milk  is  estimated  at 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  total  an- 
nual receipts  from  its  sale  may  be  reckoned  at  six 
millions,  as  follows : 

Pure  country  milk,     -        -        -        -        $1,350,000 

Pure  swill  milk, 2,550,000 

Water,  chalk,  magnesia,  molasses,  &c.,        1,250,000 

§6,050,000 

The  last  item  shows  an  immense  sum  paid  for  wa- 
ter, though  it  is  commonly  celebrated  as  the  free  gift 
of  heaven.  If  to  this  be  added  what  is  paid  for  ice, 
and  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  for  the  Croton, 
it  will  be  found  that  few  articles  are  more  expen- 
sive than  water,  covering  though  it  does  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  its  simple  state,  the 
largest  amount  of  milk  is  consumed  by  infants  and 
children;  and  when  its  deleterious  nature  is  consid- 
ered, their  extraordinary  mortality  can  excite  no 
wonder.  But  the  great  proportion  of  the  milk  sold  is 
probably  used  in  cookery  and  the  manufacture  of 
confections  ;  of  which  there  is  an  immense  consump- 
tion, especially  in  the  summer.  One  of  the  largest 
saloons  in  New  York  is  reputed  to _  have  converted 
five  hundred  quarts  into  ice  cream  in  a  single  day 
last  summer. 

On  the  whole,  the  million  and  a  quarter  annually 
paid  for  the  water,  molasses,  chalk  and  magnesia 
mino-led  in  this  drug,  for  so  it  then  becomes,  is  prob- 
ably laid  out  at  a  better  bargain  than  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  for  the  product  of  the  swill. 


An  Intelligent  Horse. — Some  years  ago,  the  cit- 
izens of  Centreville,  Indiana,  were  often  amused  by 
the  conduct  of  a  horse,  when,  with  others,  he  was 
turned  into  the  barn-yard  to  be  watered.  One  day, 
approaching  the  trough,  and  finding  it  empty,  he 
seized  the  pump  handle,  to  the  surprise  of  the  wit- 
nesses, between  his  teeth,  and  pumped  water  suffi- 
cient for  himself  and  the  other  horses.  Having  thus 
begun,  he  was  allowed,  when  so  inclined,  to  wait 
upun  himself  and  companions  afterwards.  But  it 
was  observed  that  he  always  drove  the  other  hursea 
away  until  he  had  quenched  his  own  thirst,  after 
which  he  pumped  for  the  rest. 
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The  accompanying;  engraving  represents  a  Corn 
Sheller  invented  by  William  Reading,  of  Flemington, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  13th  of 
July  last.  The  above  is  a  sectional  view  lengthwise. 
B  is  a  toothed  cylinder  7h  inches  in  diameter  and  a- 
bout  4  feet  long,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  an 
iron  cylindrical  casing  b,  15  inches  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  long.  This  cylinder  and  casing  are  supported 
in  a  frame  in  a  horizontal  position.  There  is  a  space 
of  some  3  J  inches  every  where  between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  shelling  cylinder  and  the  inner  surface  cf 
the  casing  which  makes  room  for  the  free  action  of 
a  mass  of  corn  while  it  is  operated  upon  by  the  cyl- 
inder. The  corn  is  admitted  into  the  machine  through 
a  good  sized  hopper  a,  placed  at  the  end  over  the 
driving  pulley  d,  where  there  is  a  piece  cut  out  to  ad- 
mit it.  An  aperture  is  left  at  the  opposite  end,  at  the 
rising  side  of  the  shelling  cylinder,  through  which 
the  cobs  are  discharged,  the  size  of  which  opening 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
corn  to  be  shelled.  This  is  readily  done  by  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron,  or  stiff  leather,  being  lastened  by  one  end 
to  the  machine,  and  allowing  the  other  end  to  be 
turned,  more  or  less,  over  the  aperture  as  the  case 
may  require.  The  proper  rate  of  speed  for  the  cyl- 
inder is  seven  or  eight  hundred  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, much  less  speed  will  not  answer,  and  too  much 
will  break  the  grain;  there  are  four  rows  of  teeth  d, 
etanding  three-eighths  of  an  inch  out  from  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder  b,  and  set  1^  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
each  row  winding  one-forth  the  way  round  it,  which 
carries  the  cobs  out  of  the  sheller.  An  opening  is 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing  from  end  to  end,  in 
which  is  placed  a  small  toothed   cylinder  c,  upon 


which  the  corn  falls  and  is  carried  out  of  the  casing 
through  a  small  space  upon  each  side  of  it.  sufficient- 
ly large  to  allow  shelled  corn  to  pass,  but  to  prevent 
the  cobs;  it  is  turned  slowly,  by  the  gearing  e  and_/". 
This  cylinder  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  slots  (cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case  half  an  inch  wide  and  4 
inces  apart,  running  one-fourth  the  way  round  the 
case)  may  be  substituted,  which  will  discharge  the 
corn. 

The  principle  of  this  Corn  Sheller  consists.  In  op- 
erating upon  a  large  mass  of  corn  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  whole  surface  of  the  shelling  cylinder;  and 
keeping  the  largest  portion  of  this  mass  along  the 
ascending  side  of  the  cylinder,  which  forms  an  elas- 
tic, self-adjusting  bed  for  the  cylinder  to  operate  a- 
gainst,  and  using  no  rest  of  any  kind,  (other  than 
that  found  by  the  ears  and  cobs,)  and  as  the  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  casing  is  large,  it  gives  free 
play  for  the  ears  of  corn  to  be  properly  adjusted  by 
it,  making  the  action  free  from  any  stationary  obstruc- 
tion to  the  ears;  and  their  own  gravity  the  principal 
resistance  to  its  action;  consequently  it  will  wear 
much  longer  and  run  lighter  than  any  other  corn 
sheller  in  use,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  performs  its  work. 

This  machine  is  capable  of  shelling  80  bushels  of 
corn  per  hour  with  one  horse  power.  The  ears  of 
corn  are  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  hopper  a 
with  scoop  shovels  or  baskets,  and  it  effectually  sheila 
them  without  regard  to  their  size,  and  discharges  the 
cobs  separate  from  the  shelled  corn  without  breaking 
cobs  or  corn. 

Jg^^-This  machine  may  be  obtained  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse,  West  Chester.    See  advertisement 
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Fall  aud  Winter  Management  of  Bees. 

Your  weak  swarms  that  have  not  honey  enough  to 
pass  the  Winter,  must  be  fed,  or  joined  with  other 
tamilies.  Feed  them  in  any  manner  you  please  to 
effect  the  end  desired.  It"  your  families  are  all  rath- 
er short  of  honey,  you  had  better  feed  all  at  once. 
This  is  effected  by  a  trough,  or  box  made  tight,  say 
18  inches  long,  by  6  wide,  and  4  deep.  The  honey 
or  syrup  of  sugar,  is  poured  into  this  trough,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  fl4jat,  or  light  board  filled  with  small 
holes,  or  sawed  through  from  end  to  end  as  many 
times  as  can  be,  with  the  interstices  cut  out  on  a  bev- 
el with  a  knife,  to  admit  the  honey  to  pass  up.  West 
India  honey  is  the  only  article  to  feed,  unless  you 
use  brown  sugar.  This  honey  is  worth  75  cents  per 
gallon,  and  weighs  about  12  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
It  is  kept  in  all  large  towns.  Ilalf  honey  and  half 
sugar  make  a  good  feed.  Any  cheap  dry  sugar  will 
do.  Put  your  honey  and  sugar  into  a  pot,  or  kettle, 
with  a  quart  of  water  to  about  seven  pounds  of  su- 
gar, and  heat  to  a  boiling  point,  skim,  and  it  is  ready 
tor  use.  Do  the  same  if  the  sugar  is  used  without 
honey. 

If  you  cannot  get  honey  easily,  you  should  feed 
lightly  on  sugar  alone,  as  the  water  is  likely  to  evap- 
orate in  the  cells,  after  a  while,  and  the  sugar  to  har- 
den in  them,  consequently  feeding  syrup  of  sugar  in 
the  spring  is  much  more  desirable  than  in  the  fall. 

If  you  have  large  sheets  of  empty  combs,  you  can 
feed  very  well  by  warming  your  feed,  and  turning  it 
from  a  pitcher  upon  the  comb  till  the  cells  are  filled. 

When  honey  is  fed  alone,  or  with  sugar,  there  is 
danger  of  setting  all  your  bees  to  robbing;  hence,  be- 
fore you  feed,  you  must  contract  the  entrances  to  your 
hive  so  as  two  or  three  bees  can  pass  at  a  time;  and 
if  the  families  are  weak,  so  that  but  one  can  pass. 
You  should  contract  the  entrances,  however,  in  Sep- 
tember, whether  you  feed  or  not,  to  prevent  rubbing, 
but  not  too  close. 

As  feeding  should  generally  be  done  in  October, 
those  who  have  not  done  it  should  lose  no  time.  Take 
the  first  warm,  pleasant  days,  and  ieed  as  much  as 
you  can,  in  the  shortest  time,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
bees  any  longer  than  is  necessary.  You  can  feed 
them  from  the  chambers,  or  under  pariicidar  hives  if 
you  please,and  leave  such  as  have  honey  enough  unfed. 
Feeding  under  the  bees  is  done  by  raising  the  hive  up- 
on a  box  to  tit  its  size.  Then  place  the  feel  on  the 
stand,  within  the  box,  it  being  open  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. 

Joining  two  weak  families  is  a  good  plan,  when 
one  hive  has  honey  enough  to  winter  on.  The  addi- 
tion of  another  family  will  not  reduce  its  stores  one 
jot,  strange,  as  it  may  appear,  as  bees  consume  less 
than  half  the  feed  whm  in  large  numbers  that  they 
do  in  small  numbers,  having  to  consume  more  food  to 
keep  up  vitality. 

The  manner  of  joining  is  as  follows: — xibout  the 
first  of  December,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bees  will  not  leave  their  hives  much,  take  the  mo.-.t 
numerous  lamily  and  place  it  over  the  weaker  one  at 
evening,  the  latter  being  turned  bottom  up.  Then  by 
rapping  the  lower  hive  with  a  rod  the  bees  will  ascend 
and  join  those  in  the  upper  hive,  and  if  tiiey  refuse 
to  leave  rapidly,  a  little  smoke  applied  below  to  pass 
through  them,  will  give  them  a  start. 

Dry  cellars  will  answer  to  winter  bees  in,  and  any 
dar/i,  airy  upper  room,  but  an  ouler  box  to  cover  over 
a  hive,  with  the  passage  cut  to  correspond  with  the 
passage  in  the  hive  proper,  is  the  bed  proection  we 
know  of.  Or  you  may  take  hay  or  straw  and  sur- 
round your  hives  so  that  the  bees  may  be  well  ventilar 


ted,  leaving  their  entrances  open  and  the  hives  raised 
a  little  from  the  floor  boards,then  darken  the  passages 
with  anything  before  them,  so  that  the  light  shall  not 
enter  and  attract  the  bees  but  in  mild,  sunny  weath- 
er, and  you  can  winter  your  bees  in  perfect  safety. — 
Mural  New  Yorker. 


Princess  Alice  Maud  Strawberry. 

We  extract  below  from  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society,  some  account  of  this  Straw- 
berry, which  would  appear  to  be  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention.    From  some  cause  the   merits  of  this  fruit, 
have  we  think  been  overlooked.     In  Downing's  and 
Thomas'  Fruit  Books,  we  cannot  find    it  mentioned, 
and  in  Barry,  "that  it  is  a  very  large  and  handsome 
English  variety,  very  productive,  but   of  indifferent 
flavor."     We  have  fruited  it  for  two   or  three  years, 
and  find  it  of  very  large  size,  and  the  flavor  very  good. 
The  flesh  is  ratl.-or  firm,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us,  one  of  our  very  desirable  kinds,  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  have  not  been  able  to  understand,  why  it  is 
not  more  known.     An  enthusiastic  Strawberry  grow- 
er in  Delavrare,  appreciates  it  as  we  do,  and  has  had 
the  like  success.     It  is   probable  that  as   with    the 
"Black  Prince,"  soil  and   climate  affect  its  quality. 
It  ripens  in  Virginia  eight  days  before  Ilovey's  seed- 
ling.    We  think  it  much  before  this  latter  in  respect 
to  flavor,  and  hope  it  may  have  further  trial. 
Nursery  AT  LiNNEAN  Hill,  ?iear  Washington,  \ 

August  31st,  1X52.  j 
Mr.  Joun  Seater, — At  a  Meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Pomological  Congress  held  yesterday,  I 
was  directed  by  them  to  request  of  you  any  facts 
with  regard  to  your  Alice  Maud  Strawberry,  that  it 
may  be  convenient  for  vou  to  furnish.  You  will  please 
to  mention  the  time  it  was  imported,  and  where  from 
— your  general  success  in  cultivation — how  many 
days  in  advance  of  Ilovey's  Seedling  it  is  generally, 
in  the  same  soil  and  exposure — what  is  the  difference 
in  size  of  your  best  specimens  of  each — how  many 
berries  to  the  quart  from  your  best  crops — what  has 
been  the  best  yield  to  any  given  quantity  of  ground — 
how  have  your  plants  stood  the  climate — how  affect- 
ed by  the  hot  sun  of  summer  and  the  severe  frost  of 
winter?  To  this  you  will  add  your  method  of  culti- 
vation. Yours,  truly, 

JOSHUA  PIERCE. 

Mr.  Joshua  Pierce: — 

Dear  sir, — Your  note  was  duly 
received.     In  answer  to   your   inquiries   concerning 
my  Alice  Maud  Strawberry— first,  you  wished  me  to 
mention  its  faults.     I  auswer.  none  to  my  knowledge. 
2d.  When    imported,  and  who  from  ?     jMr.  William 
Barrat,  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  fall 
of  '45  and  spring  of '40.  3d.  llow  many  days  it  ripens 
earlier  tliau   Ilovey's  Seedling,  on   the  same  soil  and 
exposure?     On  an   average  of  eight  days.     4th.  My 
success  in  cultivation?     1  have  missed  no  crop   since 
I  commenced  cultivating  it;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  surer 
crop  thai   any  variety  I  am   acquaiiit'^d     with.     5th. 
The  difference  in  size?     I  cannot  say  I  am  sati.'^fied  ; 
for  size  and  quantity  Alice  will  beat  Ilovey's  Seedling 
or  any  other  variety  I  have  seen, two  to  one.  Note, I  do 
not  say  but  that  a  few   fruit  might  be  picked  out  of 
Ilovey's  Seedting  as  large  as  Alice  Maud;  I  speak  of 
the  crop  in  general.     0th.  Given  quantity  ?     1  do  not 
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know  that  my  crop  was  more  superior  the  past  sea- 
son than  formerly;  from  a  piece  of  ground  measur- 
idg  GO  feet  by  loo,  we  ])icked,  on  May  26th,  about 
25  quarts;  on  the  28th,  150  quarts;  May  31st,  400 
quarts;  June  2d,  250  quarts;  June  4th,  about  200; 
June  6th,  about  the  same  quantity ;  at  this  time  M^e 
suffered  with  drought  which  I  should  think  cut  the 
crop  one-fourth  short  to  what  might  have  been  expec- 
ted. From  beginning  to  end  we  picked  fruit  from 
the  same  ground  for  three  weeks;  from  30  to  40  qts. 
was  the  hist  picking.  7th.  IIow  it  stands  the  climate  ? 
I  have  never  seen  Alice  injured  in  the  least  by  winter 
frosts,  and  I  know  of  no  strawberry'  that  stands  the 
heat  and  drought  as  well.  8th.  Mode  of  cultivation  ? 
When  convenient,  prefer  spring  planting.  I  plant 
my  plants  from  8  to  12  inches  in  the  rows,  and  24  in- 
ches between  the  rows.  I  often  plant  between  crops 
of  early  cabbage.  I  hoe  through  them  the  following 
summer,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  crop  off  the 
runners  as  fast  as  they  make;  the  following  spring  I 
throw  in  some  kind  of  trash  to  keep  fhe  fruit  from 
the  ground.  Tanners'  bark  is  the  most  convenient 
thing  that  I  can  procure;  it  appears  to  answer  the 
purpose  very  well. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

JOHN  SLATER. 
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French  Merino  Sheep. 


The  importance  of  improving  our  flocks,  ought  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  man  in  America  who 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  word  improvement. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  its  meaning,  will  still 
continue  to  sh.ar  those  little  scrubby  animals  called 
sheep,  with  bare  bellys  and  hairy  backs,  getting 
fleeces  weighing  at  most,  not  over  two  and  a-half  lbs. 
on  an  average,  and  of  a  quality  almost  as  worthless 
as  that  which  a  certain  notorious  character  ol)tained 
at  the  shearing  which  gave  a  great  cry  but  little  wool. 
To  those  who  delight  in  reading  what  improvement 
has  done,  we  commend  the  f  dlowing  letter: 

"Believing  the  subject  of  wool  growing  worthy  of 


some  attention,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  wood 
cut  engraved  from  a  daguerrotype  view  of  a  group  of 
French  Merino  Sheep,  lately  imported  by  William 
Chamberlain  of  your  city,  and  myself. 

The  buck  Matchless  represented,  is  three  years  old, 
and  weighed  on  the  first  of  March  last,  261  pounds. 
His  fleece,  sheared  last  June,  of  one  year's  growth, 
(after  suffering  the  usual  loss  on  the  sea  voyage,)  was 
twenty  pounds  twelve  ounces.  This  buck  I  consider 
equal  to  any  that  I  saw  while  in  France  ;  and  as  to 
thickness  and  fineness  of  fleece,  shape  and  constitu- 
tion, he  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  examined 
him,  to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  breed. 
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The  ewes  hero  represented,  weigh  in  fair  condition 
about  125  pounds  each.  The  average  live  weight  of 
our  whole  flock  of  ewes,  of  this  breed,  after  having 
been  shorn,  did  not  much  exceed  100  pounds.  The 
average  weiglit  of  fleece,  in  the  dirt,  after  a  long  sea 
voyage,  was  12^  pounds.  In  selecting  the  ewes,  I 
regarded  a  large  size  of  secondary  consideration,  pre- 
ferring those  that  would  yield  the  most  fine  wool  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  keeping. 

It  is  believed  by  many  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  French  sheep,  that  they  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary feed  and  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  but  my  experience  with  them  thus  far,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  thrive  well  on  or- 
dinary keeping.  They  require  nothing  more  than  a 
good  pasture  during  the  summer  season.  I  gave 
mine  nothing  more  the  past  season,  neither  do  I  in- 
tend to  the  present.  They  are  well  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  will  bear  exposure  to  storms  eiiually  well 
with  any  sheep  in  t  e  country.  A  portion  of  our 
flock  were  turned  off  to  pasture  after  shearing,  and 
came  up  to  their  winter  quarters  looking  remarkably 
well ;  having  had  no  shelter  from  the  storms  during 
the  summer,  I  should  be  unwilliug  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieved the  French  sheep  greatly  superior  to  all  other 


breeds  in  every  respect,  but  believe  that  all  experien- 
ced and  impartial  judges  will  admit  that  they  possess 
the  following  desirable  points,  viz  : 

1.  A  good  vigorous  constitution. 

2.  They  carry  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool,  of  a  fair 
grade  of  fineness. 

3.  They  are  gentle  and  docile  in  their  disposition, 
and  fatten  easy. 

The  above  qualities  I  believe  are  better  combined 
in  these  sheep  than  in  any  others  ;  but  where  wool 
alone  is  the  object,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
other  varieties  of  the  Merinos  of  a  less  size,  which 
will  yield  as  much  or  more  wool  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  cost  of  keeping,  than  those  under  considera- 
tion. Some  few  improved  flocks  of  the  old  Spanish 
stock,  will  perhaps  compare  favorably  with  them  for 
the  profitable  production  of  wool  ;  but  the  variety  to 
which  I  have  more  particular  reference,  are  known 
as  the  Silesian  Merinos,  of  which  I  send  you  a  cut 
and  will  send  you  a  description  for  some  future  num- 
ber of  The  Plow.  I  have  washed  our  French  sheep 
this  year,  and  after  shearing,  will  send  you  the  re- 
sult.— The  Plow.  Geo.  Cavebell. 

West  Westminster,  Vt. 


Group  of  Silesiau  Sheep. 


Cheap  Wash  for  Cottages  of  Wood. 

For  the  outside  of  wooden  cottages,  barns,  out 
buildings,  fences,  &c.,  where  economy  is  important, 
the  following  wash  is  recommended  : — 

Take  a  clean  Ijarrcl  that  will  hold  water.  Put  in 
it  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  quick-lime,  and  slake  it  by 
pouring  over  it  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  4 
or  5  inches  deep,  and  stirring  it  till  slacked. 

When  quite  slacked,  dissolve  in  water  and  add  2 
lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc,  (white  vitriol,)  which  may  be 
had  at  any  of  the  druggists,  and  which,  in  a  few 
weeks  will  cause  the  whitewash  to  harden  on  tlie 
wood-work.  Add  sufficient  water  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  whitewash.  Tiiis  wash  is  of 
course  white,  and  as  white  is  a  color  which  we  think 
should  never  be  used,  except  upon  buildings  a  good 
deal  surrounded  by  trees,  so  as  to  prevent  its  glare, 


we  would  make  it  a  fawn  or  drab  color  before  using 
it. 

To  make  the  above  wash  a  pleasing  cream  color, 
add  4  lbs.  yellow  ochre. 

For  fawn  color,  take  4  lbs.  umber,  1  lb.  Indian  red, 
and  1  lb.  lampblack. 

To  make  the  wash  gray  or  stone  color,  add  4  lbs. 
raw  umber  and  2  lbs.  lampblack. 

The  color  may  be  put  on  with  a  common  wliite- 
wash  brush,  and  will  be  found  much  more  durable 
than  common  whitewash,  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc  seta 
or  hardens  the  whitewash. — N.  E.  CuUivalor. 


Winter  Feedixg. — Stock frhen  fed  during  winter  in 
well  protected  stable-sheds,  etc.,  will  consume  one- 
fourth  less  food  than  when  exposad  to  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY— ON  ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

[concluded  from  page  276.] 

Ill,  Causes  which,  injliiencing  the  sijstem  or  a  part 
of  it,  act  through  it  on  the  uterus. — In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  a  belief  exists  that  abortion  is  contagious. 
From  extensive  observation  and  inquiry,  wo  find  this 
opinion  founded  on  the  ftict,  that  when  abortion  once 
commences  in  a  herd  of  cows,  it  frequently  affects 
them  in  considerable  numbers.  Whilst  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  bound  to  confess  that  unless  abor- 
tion be  clearly  dependent  upon  some  temporary  or 
accidental  cause,  it  very  frequently  befalls  a  number 
of  cows  in  the  same  stock  the  same  season.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  establish  its  contagious 
character,  for  many  diseases  well-known  to  be  desti- 
tute of  contagious  properties  will  occasionally  prevail 
very  extensively  among  various  kinds  of  animals. 
Much  more  than  the  simple  extensive  prevalence  of 
a  disease  is  required  to  prove  its  contagious  nature : 
we  must  show, 

a.  That  animals  subjected  to  its  supposed  influ- 
ence are  affected  in  greater  numbers  than  others ; 
thus,  on  introducing  an  animal  or  animals  affected 
with  a  disease  among  healthy  ones,  the  latter  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  a  certain  time,  are  af- 
fected by  the  same  disease. 

b.  That  the  separation  of  diseased  from  non-dis- 
eased animals  has  a  perceptible  effect  in  arresting  ex- 
tensions of  the  malady. 

c.  That  those  animals  earliest  and  most  closely 
connected  with  the  sick,  are  first  affected. 

d.  That  large  numbei-s  of  animals  remain  unaf- 
fected so  long  as  they  do  not  mix  with  those  which 
are  diseased,  although  they  live  in  the  same  building 
or  neighborhood  inhabited  by  those  among  whom  the 
disease  existed. 

No\y,  admitting  that  abortion  in  its  ordinary  occur- 
rence is  adisease,  and  although,  as  aas  been  stated, 
it  may  be  induced  by  causes  of  various  kinds  (some 
of  which  have  been  named,)  yet,  having  once  occur- 
red among  a  stock  of  cows,  its  further  extension 
among  them,  does,  at  first  view,  seem  conformable  to 
the  conditions  here  laid  down  as  proving  the  charac- 
ter of  diseases  to  be  contagious.  For  cases  can  be 
adduced  to  sho-^  that  when  one  or  two  cows  in  a  herd 
have,  from  whatever  cause,  cast  their  calves,  others 
pregnant  will  do  the  same  :  and  that  on  a  careful  and 
early  separation  of  those  first  aborting  from  others 
still  pregnant,  the  latter  remain  unaffected. 

There  are.  however,  other  considerations  to  be  en- 
tertained here.  In  contagion,  we  assume,  that  mat- 
ter in  some  tangible  form,  or  minutely  and  invisibly 
diffused  in  a  gaseous  condition,  emanating  from  a 
diseased  animal,  passes  to  some  absorbing  surface  in 
the  body  of  a  healthy  one,  and  there  becoming  fur- 
ther developed,  produces  disease  also.  We  think  the 
strongest  advocate  of  contagion,  in  the  prest'nt  in- 
stance, is  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  discharge 
incident  to  abortion  can  be  transmitted  from  the  body 
of  one  cow  to  another  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things; 
and  even  if  such  transmission  could  be  effected,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  how  abortion  could  be  induced 
thereby.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the  odor  att?ndant 
upon  these  discharges,  on  being  smelled  by  pregnant 
cows,  causes  them  to  abort.  Cut  surely  this  smell 
cannot  act  directly  upon  the  uterus,  for  this  organ  in 
Itself  possesses  no  powe»  of  detecting  varieties  of 
odor.  We  do  know,  however,  that  cows  are  especial- 
ly acute  in  detecting,  by  the  sense  of  smell,  when 


one  of  their  companions  has  calved,  either  prema- 
turely or  at  the  full  time  of  gestation.  If  a  birth 
take  place  in  the  pasture,  the  cowi  will  collect  round 
the  locality  at  the  time,  and  for  many  days,  even 
weeks  subsequently,  will  visit  and  smell  at  it  with  a 
degree  of  apparent  curiosity  and  pleasure.  If  a  cow 
calve  in  the  house,  other  cows  are  at  once  aware  of 
the  fact,  as  is  shown  by  their  looking  about  them, 
snufiing  their  noses,  and  by  making  the  fondling 
noise  usually  uttered  towards  their  young.  It  is,  al- 
so, interesting  to  notice  that  if  a  cow  at  or  near  her 
full  time  of  gestation,  calve  among  a  number  of  her 
pregnant  companions,  several  of  them  will  usually 
bring  forth  their  young  very  soon  afterwards, although 
appearances  and  record  miglit  have  led  us  to 
suppose  that  their  times  of  parturition  would  have 
been  deferred,  instead  of  so  closely  corresponding. 
Seeing  then  that  cows  are  aware  of  the  parturition 
of  their  companions,  how  do  they  become  so?  From 
noticing  them  at  tiie  time,  and  for  various  other 
reasons,  we  believe  that  the  organ  of  sm3ll  is  the 
c'aannel  or  medium  through  which  the  impression  or 
sense  is  communicated. 

It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the  sensation 
produced  by  a  peculiar  smell  or  odor  can,  by  "influ- 
encing the  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  act  through  it  upon 
the  uterus,"  so  as  to  cause  abortion.  Preparatory  to 
this  short  inquiry  (and  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion to  which  \xi  would  refer)  we  may  observe,  that 
in  the  animal  body,  we  often  find  a  cause  of  disease 
acts  through  one  part  of  the  system  upon  another. 
For  instance,  a  person  with  an  irritably  constituted 
stomach  is  seized  with  nausea  or  vomiting  on  smell- 
ing a  peculiar  odor  or  on  seeing  some  disgusting  ob- 
ject; here  the  eye  becomes  first  cognizant  of  a  causa 
which  operates  subsequently  upon  the  stomach.  A 
pei'son  with  irritable  bowels  becomes^affected  with 
purging  on  "taking  cold,"  or  from  having  wet  feet. 
Here  cold,  as  a  cause,  acts  first  on  the  external  sur- 
face, and  operates  subsequently  on  the  bovrels.  Al- 
most every  animal  has  some  part  of  the  body  more 
susceptible  than  the  rest,  and  especially  liable  on 
that  account  to  become  affected  by  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease. On  this  depends  the  difference  of  constitution 
seen  in  the  human  being,  and  also  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  when  in  a  state  of 
health,  act  in  obedience  to  certain  stimuli ;  air  is  the 
stimulus  to  part  of  the  respiratory  action,  and  food 
is  the  stimulus  to  the  digestive  organs.  If  such  stim- 
uli are  unnatural  in  amount  or  quality,  they  induce 
disease ;  impure  air  causes  affections  of  the  lungs, 
and  food  undue  in  amount  or  bad  in  quality  produces 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  uterus  and  ovaries  of  the  young  virgin  female 
of  any  animal,  are  organs  of  comparatively  small 
size,  and  not  being  concerned  in  the  performance  of 
functions  essentially  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  the 
body,  they  receive  but  a  small  supply  of  blood  and 
nervous  influence.  At  the  adult  period  of  life  these 
organs,  having  attained  their  full  development,  exer- 
cise upon  the  system  an  influence  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind.  In  the  cow,  at  periods  of  oestrum,  they 
receive  a  greater  amount  of  blood,  and  their  nervous 
susceptibilit-^  is  greater  than  heretofore.  If  she  be 
allowed  intercourse  with  the  male,  conception  fol- 
lows ;  the  presence  of  the  foetus  maintains  a  stimu- 
lus in  the  uterus  which  is  continued  till  the  time  of 
parturition;  the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  it 
is  enormous,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  nervous  influ- 
ence required  to  take  cognizance  of  its  functions  pro- 
gressively increases  as  gestation  advances.  The  gra- 
vid uterus  then  is  the  seat  of  a  healthy  excitement, 
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and  the  due  presorvation  of  thia  depends  partly  on 
a  quiescent  state  of  the  rest  of  the  system  ;  hence 
the  cow,  during  pregnancy,  is  more  th  in  usually 
docile.  Sume  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  imag- 
ination of  a  pregnant  animal  is  easily  acted  on  by 
impressions  which,  at  other  times,  would  scarcely 
produce  any  effect,  and  many  cases  can  be  adduced 
which  show  that  sudden  fright  and  intense  mental 
emotion  have  been  followed  by  abortion. 

When  a  pregnant  cow,  then,  is  so  situated  that  she 
can  smell  the  odor  arising  from  another  cow  which 
has  aborted,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  sen- 
sation so  produced  will,  irom  what  has  been  stated, 
be  attended  with  peculiar  consequences.  The  circle 
of  nervous  influence,  which  establishes  a  connection 
between  the  organs  of  smell,  the  brain,  and  the  ute- 
rus, -will  be  influenced  thereby,  and  the  nterus,  from 
the  predisposing  nature  of  its  condition  and  functions, 
especially  responds  to  this  peculiar  stimulus.  Irri- 
tation applied  to  nerves,  induces  action  in  organs  to 
which  such  nerves  pass,  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
action,  as  a  result  of  nervous  excitement,  is  induced 
in  the  uterus,  which  organ  continues  from  time  to 
time  to  act  upon  its  contents  till  they  are  expelled. 
Thus  we  conceive  it  is  that  odors  arising  from  cows 
casting  calf  induce  abortion  in  others  of  their  preg- 
nant companions,  and  by  adopting  this  explanation 
we  can  account  for  the  apparently  contagious  nature 
of  abortion,  without  admitting  that  it  is  cnntagious 
in  reality.  Other  odors  of  an  offensive  kind  are  be- 
lieved by  some  (and  we  think,  with  good  reason,)  to 
cause  abortion.  Cattle  will  often  collect  in  numbers 
around  places  containing  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  by  bellowing  and  tearing  the 
earth  with  their  feet  and  horns,  will  betray  a  high 
degree  of  excitement ;  this,  especially  to  pregnant 
animals,  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious. 

Over-feeding  seems  sometimes  to  cause  abortion, 
by  promoting  such  a  state  of  system  in  a  cow  as  is 
unfavorable  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  foetus. 
It  is  not  animals  in  a  plethoric  habit  of  body  that 
are  best  adapted  for  breeding  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common 
remark  that  fat  cows  have  generally  smaller  calves 
than  those  not  in  such  high  condition.  Large  quan- 
tities of  rich  and  stimulating  food  may  favor  the  de- 
position of  fat  in  a  pregnant  cow,  but  her  circulating 
blood  by  being  highly  charged  with  nutritious  mate- 
rial, becomes  less  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
foetal  subsistence.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  cattle  are  fed  on  low,  marshy  ground,  or  on 
land  yielding  rank  and  succulent  herbage,  such  as 
grows  on  meadows  occasionally  flooded,  abortion  will 
occur  to  a  great  extent.  It  seems  hereto  be  induced 
by  the  irritating  or  stimulating  action  which  the  her- 
bage of  these  localities  exercises  on  the  bowels,  which 
action,  being  of  prolonged  duration,  ultimately  influ- 
ences the  uterus.  There  is  great  sympathy,  (so  call- 
ed) between  the  uterus  and  digestive  organs;  they 
lie  in  close  connection  with  each  other,  are  formed 
of  the  same  kind  of  muscle  and  membranes,  and  are 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves  from  the  same 
common  centres.  Among  organs  in  the  animal  frame 
so  related,  there  is  always  a  strong  disposition  to  be- 
come affected,  each  in  its  own  way,  by  much  the  same 
common  causes  of  disease,  provided  those  causes  act 
with  sufficient  intensity.  An  opinion  obtains  in  some 
localities,  that  abortion  is  produced  by  cattle  drink- 
ing the  water  of  particular  streams  and  springs 
which  contain  an  undue  amount  of  mineral  materi- 
als. Some  waters  are  known  not  to  agree  with  ani- 
mals, more  especially  with  man  and  the  horse,  and 
it  is  quite  possiljle  they  may  exercise  an  injurious  ef- 
fect on  cows  also,  but  whether  any  waters  which  cat- 


tle will  usually  drink  are  really  capable  of  producing 
abortion,  observation  and  fair  experiment  have  not 
yet,  in  our  opinion,  sufficed  to  prove.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed,  that  cattle,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  eat  any 
kind  of  plants  which  produce  injurious  effects  on  the 
system  ;  their  exquisite  sense  of  smell  and  instinc- 
tive knowledge  cause  them  to  avoid  deleterious  vege- 
tables as  food.  We  know  of  no  cases  in  which  abor- 
tion was  fairly  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  acrid  or 
poisonous  plants. 

Treatment  of  Auoktiox — This  is  to  be  consider- 
ed under  two  heads;  first,  iha preventive,  and,  second, 
the  remedial  treatment:  the  former  is  to  be  enforced 
when  certain  symptoms  present  themselves,  which, 
as  has  been  before  shown,  threaten  abortion,  and  is 
also  to  be  applied  to  prevent  extension  of  abortion 
among  healthy  animals.  The  remedial  treatment  is 
to  be  employed  in  cases  of  actual  abortion. 

1.  Preventive  Treatment. — If  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  inju- 
ry, the  owner  of  cattle  must  exercise  strict  vigilance 
over  those  to  whom  he  intrusts  the  management  of 
his  stock.  He  must  provide  against  them  being  apt 
to  suffer  from  leaping,  as  they  are  liable>)  do  when 
mischief  or  other  inducements  tempt  them  to  break 
their  fences.  It  a  pregnant  cow  has  "hoove,"  the 
veterinary  surgeon  or  person  in  attendance  must 
adopt  the  most  summary  way  of  liberating  or  neu- 
tralizing the  gas.  Every  cow  should  be  separated 
from  he'r  companions  immediately  after  she  has  cast 
calf,  and  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  all  commu- 
nication with  them  by  means  of  smell  or  otherwise, 
may  be  prevented.  She  must  be  well  supplied  with 
bedding,  which  is  to  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  chang- 
ing. Care  must  be  taken  that  the  discharges  do  not 
coUect  about  her,  and  if  the  placenta  is  retained, 
means  must  be  used  to  neutralizethe  odor  arising 
in  consequence  of  its  decomposition.  The  ani- 
mal must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  pure  atmosphere,  and 
supplied  with  food  and  water  in  moderate  quantity. 
It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  above  precau- 
tions, which  are  here  advised  as  moans  ol  prevent- 
ing extension  of  smell  subsequent  to  abortion,  are 
also  highly  useful  as  means  of  remedial  treatment. 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cows  among 
which  the  aSected  animal  was  kept,  in  order  that  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  abortion  m-y  at  once  be 
noticed  if  they  occur.  The  peculiar  colored  dis- 
charge, which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  is  always 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  danger,  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  appearance,  there  is  a  visible  sudden 
increase  in  size  of  the  outer  organs  of  generation  and 
udder,  beyond  what  the  period  of  gestation  would 
warrant,  we  would  have  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
abortion  will  take  place  if  means  of  prevention  are 
not  employed.  The  animal  must  be  copiously  bled, 
placed  in  a  situation  where  she  can  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  her  diet  must  be  moderate  and  of  such  a  qual- 
ity as  will  favor  an  open  condition  of  the  bowels. 
No  purgative  medicine  must  be  given; — the  irritation 
which  this  creates  would  increase  the  abortive  ten- 
dency. Our  object  here  is  to  tranquilize  the  system 
and  the  uterine  excitement,  and  to  attain  this  end 
we  may  advantageously  administer  sedative  medi- 
cine. None  is  better  than  such  a  formula  as  the  fol- 
lowing: '2  07,.  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  2  oz.  of  ni- 
trous aether,  mixed  in  an  imperial  qi>art  of  gruel, 
and  given  daily,  or  so  long  as  circumstances  seem  to 
require  it.  Cold  water  may  be  copiously  applied  to 
the  external  parts  of  generation  several  times  daily. 
We  often  find  that  if  the, above  simple  means  are 
timely  and  energetically  employed,  the  symptoms  of 
abortion  entirely  disappear. 
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If  the  liquor  aiunii  has  been  partially  evacuated, 
and  the  animal,  by  arching  her  back  and  tail,  by  ly- 
ing down  and  suddenly  rising  again,  (as  Avell  as  by 
exhibiting  other  usual  symptoms,)  seems  actually  in 
labor,  the  treatment  just  advised  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  highly  injurious  also.  Matters  in  this 
case  must  take  their  course,  for  it  is  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  symptoms  of  immediate  labor  that  blood- 
letting and  the  other  means  recommended  can  be 
employed. 

It  abortion  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  gesta- 
tion, the  premonitory  symptoms  are  rarely  noticed, 
the  foetus  with  its  membranes,  will  be  expelled  with- 
out occasioning  much  inconvenience  to  the  cow,  and 
ccstrum  will  occur  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  ani- 
mal, however,  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  the 
male,  for  her  organs  of  generation  are  in  a  state  of 
morbid  excitement,  and  connection  with  the  bull  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  seldom  followed  by  concep- 
tion. The  cow  should  be  tied  in  the  house  until 
the  oestrum  has  disappeared,  and  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  its  next  recurrence,  which,  if  taking 
place  at  the  natural  period,  she  may  be  put  to  the 
bull  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  a  few  days  longer.  If 
a  cow  has  irregular  periods  of  oestrum,  such  as  at 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  she  is  almost  always 
the  subject  of  some  ovarian  or  uterine  disease,  and 
on  no  account  should  such  an  animal  be  allowed  to 
have  connection  with  the  male,  or  to  be  in  company 
with  pregnant  cows,  or  cows  which  are  taking  thebuU 
in  ordinary  regularity.  Such  beasts  mostly  go  bel- 
lowing about  the  pasture  for  days  together,  they  grad- 
ually grow  thick  and  coarse  in  the  head  and  neck, 
and  their  outer  organs  of  generation  lose  much  of 
the  natural  appearance  ;  they  are  hurtful  nuisances, 
and  should  be  fed  if  they  will  feed,  or  disposed  of  in 
some  other  way,  being  utterly  worthless  for  breedifig 
purposes. 

When  the  oestrum  returns  in  a  cow  regularly  eve- 
ry three  weeks,  and  she  takes  the  bull  each  period 
without  conception  following,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  sexual  deficiency  exists  in  the  male, 
she  may  be  put  under  treatment  which  will  ensure 
pregnancy.  She  should  not  be  allowed  connection 
with  the  male  until  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
heat,  and  after  taking  the  bull  she  should  be  bled 
freely,  and  confined  several  days  after  oestrum  has 
disappeared.  During  the  time  of  being  kept  up,  a 
moderate  amount  of  her  usual  food  must  be  allowed; 
no  medicine  of  any  kind  is  needed,  but,  if  the  owner 
please,  he  may  from  time  to  time  throw  a  pailfull  of 
cold  water  on  the  hinder  parts  of  the  animal,  especi- 
ally over  the  organs  of  generation.  No  cow  after  ta- 
king the  bull,  and  while  still  in  heat,  should  be  allow- 
ed in  pasture  with  other  pregnant  cows  ;  her  society 
unsettles  them,  and  by  smelling  at  her  they  receive 
impressions  whh  S  act  injuriously.  When  an  indis- 
position to  conceive,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
"breakiuff  bull,"  e:iists  extensively  in  a  stock,  and 
the  cows  in  numbers  are  continually  coming  in  heat, 
they  should  all  of  them  be  confined  in  the  house  till 
ccstrum  is  about  going  ofl",  then  be  put  to  the  male, 
and  confined  for  a  day  or  two  more.  If  the  farmer 
thinks  proper  he  may  bleed  them;  this,  beyond  less- 
ening their  milk  for  a  few  days,  will  do  no  harm. 
The  medicines  which  farriers  and  old  women  some- 
times recommend  to  make  cows  "hold  to  the  bull," 
or  conceive,  are  unworthy  of  dependence. 

^  A  cow  which  has  cast  calf  several  times  in  succes- 
sion, acquires  such  a  habit,  (if  it  may  so  bo  termed,) 
of  doing  so,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  over- 
come. Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  period  of  each 
abortion,  and  in  her  next  pregnancy,  a  fortnight  or 


so  before  the  accession  of  this  period,  she  should  be 
bled,  tied  up,  and  treated  as  before  advised  for  pre- 
vention. She  should  be  confined  for  some  time,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  utmost  quietness.  If  such  measures 
arenot  effectual  towards  promoting  what  is  desired, 
it  _  is  best  to  feed  or  sell  the  animal.  Such  cows  aa 
this,  on  being  taken  to  another  farm  or  fresh  herd, 
will  very  often  take  the  bull  and  carry  their  calves 
to  the  full  period  of  gestation. 

In  those  unhappy  instances  where  abortion  to  a 
destructive  extent  occurs  in  a  stock  of  cows  loryeara 
successively,  and  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  di- 
minish in  prevalence,  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
pest  in  its  most  formidable  character.  A  breeder  or 
farmer  does  not  like  to  sell  animals  to  which  he  at- 
taches great  value,  yet  by  separating  the  afi'ected  from 
the  non-affected  cows,  and  by  adopting  every  other 
remedial  and  preventive  plan  of  treatment,  which 
his  own  experience  or  professional  knowledge  can 
suggest,  he  sees  matters  becoming  worse  season  after 
season.  We  believe,  that  under  the  circumstances, 
nothing  short  of  changing  his  affected  stock,  by  feed- 
ing or  selling  them  off,  will  be  of  any  service.  He 
may  do  so  at  a  great  sacrifice,  but  it  will  be  less  than 
the  one  which  from  appearances  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility incur,  by  having  every  year  a  number  of  cows 
supplying  neither  calves,  nor  much  amount  of  milk. 
The  longer  this  decisive  step  is  delayed  after  fairly 
trying  other  methods  of  prevention,  the  worse  mat- 
ters usually  become;  and  hence  the  importance  du- 
ring two  or  three  years,  when  abortions  are  few  in 
number,  and  confined  to  much  the  same  cows,  of 
feeding  or  otherwise  disposing  of  these  animals. 

If  abortion  be  confined  mainly  to  animals  in  high 
condition,  it  is  generally  fair  to  infer  that  over-feed- 
ing is  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  other  cows 
still  pregnant  may,  at  all  events,  be  more  limited  in 
diet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  depend  on 
poverty  in  condition,  a  more  liberal  supply  of  food 
is  the  obvious  remedy.  When  it  is  owing  to  the  irri- 
tation or  exhaustion  caused  by  other  diseases,  such 
as  consumption,  dysentery,  murrain,  &c.,  there  is  lit- 
tle probability  of  any  preventive  measures  being  at- 
tended with  success,  even  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
employ  them. 

2.  Remedial  Treatment. — It  has  been  stated,  that 
when  abortion  occurs  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
gestation,  it  does  not  seem  to  occasion  much  inconve- 
nience or  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  cow.  At 
this  period,  as  the  foetus  is  of  small  size,  the  mem- 
branes are  also  in  a  rudimentary  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  are  not  so  firmly  attached  to  the  uterus  as 
they  ultimately  become ;  on  this  account  they  are 
readily  expelled  with  their  contents.  Little  treat- 
ment is  required  in  cases  of  this  kind,  beyond  keep- 
ing the  affected  cow  from  her  companions,  and  also 
from  the  male. 

Abortion  occurring  subsequently  to  the  ninth  or 
twelfth  week,  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Here  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  may  also  have  escaped  notice,  and 
the  foetus  may  have  been  expelled  without  any  difli- 
oulty,  but  the  placenta  is  almost  always  retained, 
and  becomes  an  offensive  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
cow  and  her  attendants.  There  is  sometimes  very 
little  of  it  hanging  from  the  vulva,  and  a  slow  decom- 
position, attended  by  discharge  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  most  offensive  odor,  is  established  in  the  protru- 
ding portion,  as  well  as  that  retained  in  the  uterus. 
Decomposition  is  commenced  in  some  cases  before 
abortion  takes  place,  and  little  or  none  of  the  cleans- 
ing will  make  its  appearance  for  some  days  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus.  The  presence  of  this  now 
foreign  body  in  the  uterus  and  vagina  induces  an 
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unhealthy  inflammatory  condition  of  the  lining  mem-  of  lime,  and  inject  a  diluted  form  of  the  same  into 
brane  of  these  organs,  and,  from  the  irritation  thus  }  the  vagina ;  this,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean 
established,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cow  to  become  fe- 1  litter,  will  in  some  measure,  overcome  the  effluvia  al- 


verish,  refuse  her  food,  and  rapidly  fall  off  in  condi- 
tion. 

The  foetus  is  to  be  securely  buried  as  soon  after 
abortion  as  possible.  All  persons  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  such  a  practice,  but  a  sinjrular 
difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  propri- 
ety of  removing  the  cleansing,  or  of  suffering  it  to 
remain.  Those  who  advocate  letting  it  remain,  ad- 
vise that  the  passages  containing  it  sliould  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible,  and  that  antiseptic  preparations 
should  be  used  to  destroy  the  offensive  odor  which  it 


ways  present  in  these  cases.  Some  formers  smear 
the  walls  and  wood  work  of  their  cowhouses  with  tar 
and  melted  pitch,  to  counteract,  or,  as  they  think,  to 
prevent  the  smell  alluded  to  ;  there  is  no  harm  in 
adopting  such  a  practice,  but  there  is  little  amount 
of  good  derived  from  it  in  comparison  with  that  at- 
tendant upon  taking  the  cleansing  away,  rigidly  sep- 
arating the  affected  animals  from  others,  and  other- 
wise treating  them  as  here  advised. 

"Cleansing  drinks,"  so  called,  are  extensively  pre- 
scribed by  farriers  and  druggists  in  various  parts  of 


generates.     They  seem  to  imagine  that  danger  which  !  the  country,  under  the  idea  that  such  compounds  in 


they  cannot  describe  is  likely  to  arise  if  mechanical 
means  are  employed  to  remove  it.     A  person,  how- 
ever, who  understands  the  anatomy  and  functions  of 
the  organs  concerned,  is  fully  aware  that  such  an  idea 
is  fallacious,  and  knows  that,  unless  under  some  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  he  can  take  the  cleansing  away 
with  perfect  safety.     It   is  suraly  better   to  do  this 
than  subject  the  cow  to  the  well-known  inconvenien- 
ces of  its  retention.     In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of 
she  propriety  of  removing  it,  the  operator,  after  hav- 
ing the  cow  securely  held,  washes  out  the  vagina  with 
warm  water  ;  he  then  introduces  his  hand,  well  oiled, 
to  feel  if  the  os  uteri  is   sufficiently  open  to  allow  it 
to  pass  into  the  uterus  ;  if  so,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est danger  in  attempting  to  take  the  cleansing  away. 
Should  any  part  of  the  membranes  be  hanging  from 
the  vulva,  they  must  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  other 
hand,  twisted  several   times  round,  (so  as  to   render 
them  less  liable  to  break,)  and  pulled  at  gently.     By 
thus  stretching  them  the  operator  is  better  enabled  to 
feel   with  his  hand  in  the  uterus  where  the  attach- 
ments between  it  and  the  cleansing  are  situated.    He 
gradually  passes  his  hand  round  the  interior  of  the 
uterus   and  loosens   the  points  of  connection,  com- 
mencing at  the  entrance  and  proceeding  to  the  horns 
of  the  womb,  to  one  of  which  the  cleansing  is  main- 
ly attached.     He  may  require  to  exercise  some  degree 
of  pulling  or  separating  force  with  the  hand  thus  em- 
ployed, and  should  be  careful  not  t )  tear  the  cleans- 
ing more  than  he  can  possibly  avoid ;  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  remove  it  at  once  (if  possible)  than  piecemeal. 
When  the  hand  can  be  passed  into  the  uterus,  and 
if  decay  of  the  cleansing  be   not  too  far  advanced, 
there  are  very  lew  cases  in  which  we  cannot  remove 
it  by  exercising  due   precaution.     After  extraction 
has  been  accomplished,  the  uterus  should  be  gently 
but  well  syringed  with  tepid   water,  among  which  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  dissolved. 
A  competent  operator  incurs  no  risk  of  injuring  the 
uterus,  for  all  the  necessary  force  of  manipulation  is 
applied  to  the  attached  points  of  the  cleansing. 

Some  persons  who  have  objections  to  the  above 
mode  of  j  roceeding,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
offensive  stench,  the  disgusting  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge, or  from  an  erroneous  idea  of  injurious  conse- 
quences which  they  suppose  likely  to  ensue,  attach 
weights  to  the  cleansing,  in  order,  as  they  imagine, 
to  drag  it  away.  The  force  thus  applied  mostly  caus- 
es the  membranes  to  break  inside  the  vagina,  and  not 
being  determined  to  the  real  points  of  attachment, 
is  seldom  of  much  benefit ;  moderate  pulling  force, 
occasionally  applied  by  the  hand,  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection is  much  preferable,  although  but  rarely  ef- 
fective in  bringing  the  cleansing  away.  If  the  pred- 
judice  of  the  owner  bo  such  as  not  to  allow  of  any 
mechanical  interference  for  its  removal,  and  if  he  be 
not  incorrigibly  careless  and  ignorant,  ho  may  wash 
the  cleansing  repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  chloride 


some  way  or  other  promote  expulsion  of  the  cleans 
ing.     These  drinks  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  stimulating  aromatic  ingredients,  combined  with 
purgative  and  diuretic  medicines.     They  are  seldom 
productice  of  any  good  effects  beyond  those  which 
depend  on  their  purgative  action,  whilst  their   aro- 
matic and  resinous  properties  very  frequently  render 
them  highly  injurious,  by  acting  directly   on  a  class 
of  organs   previously   irritated,  and  probably   in  a 
state   of  inflamation.      A   dose   of  saline  purgative 
medicine,  such  as  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  half  a  pound  of 
treacle,  mixed  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  meal  gru- 
el, is  frequently  of  service,  and  forms  about  the  on- 
Iv  "cleansing  drink"  which  the  non-professional  man 
should  trust  himself  to  administer.     It  the  animal  bo 
really  weak  and  in  low  condition,  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
of  good  ale  may  be  combined  ^vith  the  drench  here 
recommended.     If  the  bowels  are  already  sufficiently 
open  to  forbid  the  use  of  laxative  medicine,  ale  with 
treacle-gruel   may  be    given   instead.     Ergot  of  rye 
is-  much  relied  on  by  some,  as  causing  expulsion  of 
the  cleansing.     We  have  not  found  it  to  be  a   medi- 
cine to  be  much  depended  on  in  this  respect.     It  has 
been  given   in  two-drachm  and   half-ounce  doses   to 
pregnant  rabbits  and  bitches  daily,  for  weeks  togeth- 
er without  producing  any  perceptible  uterine  action. 
—See  "Edinburg  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  for 
1840. 

If  the  placenta  is  retained,  and  the  hand  of  the  op- 
erator cannot  be  introduced  into  the  uterus,  in  con- 
sequence of  contraction  of  the  os  uteri,  and  if  no  part 
of  the  cleansing  can  be  taken  hold  of,  the  calf-bed 
must  be  syringed  with  warm  water,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  instrument,  which  the  veterinary  surgeon, 


for  the  most  part,  is  alone  competent  to  use.  It  ia 
improper  to  attempt  removal  of  the  cleansing,  as  be- 
fore advised,  if  the  hand  cannot  be  introduced  into 
the  uterus  by  applying  a  moderate  degree  of  dilating 
pressure,  or  if  the  cleansing  is  so  firmly  attached  as 
not  to  give  way  to  the  application  of  reasonable 
force. 

After  some  cases  of  abortion,  as  well  as  after  some 
of  ordinary  parturition,  the  cow  is  affected  with  se- 
vere straining,  or  bearing  down,  called  after-pains. 
These  will,  in  cases  of  abortion,  sometimes  continue 
for  several  days,  and  induce  a  highly  feverish  state 
of  system  in  the  suffering  animal.  They  are  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  and 
are  mostly  observed  when  the  cleansing  is  entirely 
retained  in  the  uterus,  and  apparently  depend  on  the 
already  irritable  calf-bed  suffering  under  additional 
excitement  induced  by  the  dead  weight  and  peculiar 
position  of  the  cleansing,  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  for- 
eign body,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  expel.  After 
ordinary  parturition,  these  straining  efforts  are  some- 
times so  energetic,  as  to  cause  "throwing  down"  of 
the   uterus.    Although  this  accident  seldom   occurs 
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after  abortion,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of 
the  OS  uteri  and  outer  passages,  yet,  for  the  relief  of 
the  animal,  it  is  desirable  that,  if  possible,  these  pains 
should  be  overcome.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  tincture 
of  opium  and  two  ounces  of  nitrous  aether  may  occa- 
sionally be  given  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel.  The 
hand  should  be  introduced  to  ascertain  if  th)  oleans- 
in<>-  be  loosened,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  entan- 
eled  upon  itself  near  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  if  itcan 
be  removed,  or  even  drawn  towards  the  vagina,  strain- 
ing mostly  ceases. 

A  cow,  after  abortion,  should  be  fed  on  good  food, 
but  of  such  a  quality  as  will  induce  a  lax  condition 
of  the  bowels  ;  boiled  barley  or  linseed,  cooked  roots, 
as  turnips  and  carrots,  form  excellent  diet.  If,  from 
prolonged  straining  and  other  causes  of  irritation,  she 
is  so  feverish  as  not  to  feed  at  all,  she  must  be  offer- 
ed plenty  of  drink,  and  if  she  will  take  flour  or  lin- 
seed gruel,  sweetened  with  treacle,  we  need  be  under 
no  great  anxiety  regarding  her  not  feeding.  Provi- 
ded she  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  we  must  (during 
the  time  our  best  endeavors  are  directed  to  the  remov- 
al of  the  real  cause  of  irritation  and  fever)  support 
her  by  administering  gruel  with  a  horn  or  bottle. 
The  stimulating  drenches  of  the  farrier  and  cowleech 
must  be  strictly  avoided;  if  any  tonics  or  mild  resto- 
ratives be  really  needed,  the  using  of  them  can  only 
safely  be  intrusted  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

When  abortion  is  caused  by  mechanical  injuries 
Budienly  inflicted,  the  uterus  sometimes  begirs  to 
contract,  and  forces  the  foetus  into  the  os  uteri  and 
vagina,  before  these  organs  have  been  sufficiently  di- 
lated to  allow  its  free  expulsion.  The  cow  may  even 
continue  straining  for  days,  and  all  her  eflforts  only 
seem  to  impact  the  fcetus  still  more  firmly,  and  some 
part  of  it,  as  the  he  id,  neck,  or  feet  and  legs,  will, 
for  this  period,  protrude  from  the  vulva.  In  some 
cases,  her  strenth  becomes  exhausted,  and  she  may 
die  undelivered.  This  untoward  event  more  partic- 
ularly occurs  to  young  animals,  where  the  passages 
to  the  uterus  have  not  acquired  that  capacity  which 
they  attain  during  the  process  of  natural  parturi- 
tion. The  assistance  of  an  experienced  practitioner 
is  required  here,  and,  for  the  safety  of  the  mother,  he 
frequently  finds  it  needful  to  dissect  a  ay  the  foetus 
piecemeal.  In  some  cases,  firm  and  judiciously  ap- 
plied pulling  force  will  be  sufficient  to  eflect  its  ab- 
straction ;  in  others,  an  incision  may  be  made  with 
a  suitable  knife  along  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and 
chest  of  the  foetus,  the  viscera  of  these  cavities  re- 
moved, then,  by  drawing  it  at  its  head  and  legs,  the 
sides  of  the  bady  are  compressed,  and  delivery  is  ef- 
fected. 

"Cross  births,"  or  "false presentations,'"  seldom  in- 
terfere with  delivery  in  abortion  occurring  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  gestation,  but  if  it  be  del.ayed  until  with- 
in six  or  nine  weeks  of  the  time  of  natural  parturi- 
tion, they  sometimes  prevent  expulsions  of  the  foetus. 
False  presentations  with  abortion  aie  often  more  dif- 
ficult to  rectify  than  when  they  occur  at  natural  par- 
turition, and  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  dexterous  practitioner  is  required, 
whose  best  care  is  needed  to  ensure  the  cow's  safety. 
If  she  had  been  straining  for  some  time,  and  the  li- 
quor amnii  is  partly  evacuated  without  any  appear- 
ance of  the  foetus,  the  hand  of  the  operator  must  be 
introduced  to  ascertain  its  position.  The  presenta- 
tion is  almost  always  unnatural  if  the  fcetus  is  not 
expelled  within  a  reasonable  time  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  yet  in  some  instances,  although  the 
"water-bag  has  burst,  the  cow  is  cruelly  allowed  to 
pass  several  days  under  labor-pains,  without  attempts 
being  made  to  relieve  her.     This  is  culpable  neglect, 


for  delay  of  this  kind  always  increases  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  delivery,  and  retards  recovery.  On 
introducing  the  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  os  uteri 
may  not  be  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  necessary 
manipulation  ;  such  being  the  case,  steady  attempts 
may  bo  made  to  dilate  it,  and  sufficient  time  allowed 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  pains  are  very  severe,  an 
occasional  dose  of  laudanum  may  be  given  to  relieve 
them  ;  chloroj'orm  is  highly  efficacious  in  promoting 
the  same  end.  Some  persons  advocate  bleeding,  but 
this  is  a  remedy  which,  under  all  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  would  rarely  advise.  Other  practition- 
ers recommend  the  application  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna and  other  sedative  substances  to  the  os  uteri; 
their  benefioial  action,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  We 
believe  that  cautious,  continued  attempts  at  dilata- 
tion, by  expanding  the  hand  in  the  contracted  part, 
affording  due  time  for  the  efforts  of  nature  herself, 
and  the  administration  of  tinct.  opii,  as  advised, 
are  the  safest  and  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting an  enlargement  of  the  os  uteri.  When 
the  opening  is  sufficiently  increased  in  size,  the 
presentation,  if  false,  must  be  rectified,  and  the  foetus 
tak^n  away.  The  methods  of  remedying  these  pre- 
sentations must  be  left  to  the  practitioner,  and  are 
chiefly  the  same  as  those  required  in  like  cases  at- 
tendant on  ordinary  parturition.  When  delivery  is 
completed,  the  cleansing  must  be  taken  away  by 
adopting  the  method  before  advised  for  its  removal. 

After  abortion,  even  in  cases  where  the  cleansing 
has  been  expelled,  a  discharge  of  a  peculiar  kind 
usually  flows  from  the  uterus  for  several  weeks  suc- 
cessively. It  is  different  in  character  from  the  natu- 
ral lochia,  and  if  so  copiously  secreted  a^  to  interfere 
with  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal,  we  may 
advantageously  counteract  its  ill  effects  by  occasion- 
ally syringing  the  uterus  with  tepid  water  and  dilu- 
ted solutions  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Sulphate  of 
iron  in  half-ounce  doses,  finely  powdered,  and  given 
twice  daily  among  a  mash,  will  be  found  a  very  use- 
ful tonic;  it  also  seems  to  possess  some  effect  in  ar- 
resting the  discharge  and  in  restoring  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  to  its  healthy  tone. 

Cows,  and  especially  young  ones,  which  have  abort- 
ed, and  have  had  great  difficulty  in  delivery  or  in 
getting  rid  of  the  cleansing,  are  frequently  a  long 
time  before  they  will  again  "take  bull."  This  indis- 
position for  sexual  connection  with  the  male,  indu- 
ced by  injuries  which  the  uterus  has  sustained  and 
the  shock  which  the  system  as  a  whole  has  received, 
is  best  overcom*^  by  giving  tonic  medicines,  using 
every  possible  local  application  to  restore  natural  tone 
in  the  uterus,  and  especially  by  allowing  plenty  of 
good  food,  air,  and  exercise.  Inflammation  of  the 
uterus  sometimes  succeeds  abortion  ;  it  is  induced 
most  frequently  by  the  rough  usage  to  which  the 
uterus  is  occasionally  subjected,  and  is  known  by  the 
animal  becoming  feverish,  being  off  her  feed,  breath- 
ing quickly  and  laboriously,  arching  the  back,  strain- 
ing, and  voiding  considerable  quantities  of  brownish- 
looking  fluid,  tinged  with  blood,  which,  in  advanced 
stages  of  disease,  is  mixed  with  portions  of  the  inner 
lining  of  the  uterus,  emitting  a  highly  offensive 
odor. 

In  treating  this  affection  the  uterus  must  be  fre- 
quently but  gently  syringed  with  tepid  water ;  hot 
sacks  or  cloths  wrung  from  hot  water  must  be  laid 
on  the  loins  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  gently  open 
by  means  of  mild  laxative  medicines  if  required, 
and  plenty  of  tepid  water  or  gruel  must  be  given  to 
drink.  When  a  favorable  change  is  about  taking 
place,  the  uterine  discharge  becomes  lighter  in  color, 
and  eventually  assumes  the  character  of  pus ;  return 
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of  the  appetite  speedily  fellows,  and  a  rapid  abate- 
ment of  the  fever  is  also  obvious.  This  disease,  when 
owing  to  a  considerable  rent  or  tear  in  the  uterus,  is 
generally  fatal  in  a  day  or  two. 

There  arc  some  few  cases  in  which  death  succeeds 
abortion  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  and 
seems  to  come  on  without  any  apparent  cause.  It 
■will,  however,  generally  be  found  that  in  instances 
of  this  description  the  cow  has  been  roughly  han- 
dled, has  been  many  hours  and  may  be  days,  in  pain- 
ful laboi",  has  had  little  nourishment  afforded,  and 
was,  perhaps,  constitutionally  weak  in  the  outset. 

Practice  of  Shoeing  Horses. 
By  Charles  Percival,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Roy- 
al Artillery. 

Mr.  Editor — Sir :  I  have  lately  been  devoting 
much  attention  to  shoeing,  and  flatter  mysell  that 
the  horses  under  my  care  are  as  well  shod  as  any  in 
her  majesty's  service. 

The  shoe  I  found  in  use  here  was  made  concave 
next  to  the  foot,  and  flat  on  the  ground  surface,  than 
which,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  worse.  This 
shoe  I  have  had  reversed,  making  the  latter  as  con- 
cave as  the  foot  will  possibly  admit  of,  leaving  only 
sufficient  room  between  the  shoe  and  the  foot  for  the 
pricker  to  pass  freely  round,  to  remove  dirt,  &c.  To 
the  heels  of  the  shoe  I  have  given  an  inclined  plane 
outwards  on  the  foot  surface,  with  three  nails  on  the 
inside  and  four  on  the  outside.  The  heels,  instead 
of  being  cut  off  straight,  are  well  sloped,  and  about 
the  same  thickness  as  the  toe.  The  shoe  one  third 
as  thick  at  the  heel  as  the  toe,  recommended  by  the 
late  professor,  the  majority  of  our  horses  could  not 
travel  in.  There  are  many  pernicious  practices 
which  smiths  in  general,  if  leit  to  themselves,  fall 
into,  viz : 

Mutilating  the  frogs  by  improper  cutting.  I  have 
at  length  got  my  farriers  to  understand,  that  the  on- 
ly part  of  the  frog  which  ever  requires  cutting,  un- 
less ragged,  is  the  point,  to  prevent  the  sensible  frog 
being  bruised  between  it  and  the  coffin  bone. 

2.  Infiicting  serious  injury  to  the  crust,  by  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  rasp,  but  especially  the  coarse  side 
of  it. 

3.  In  fitting  the  shoes,  by  cutting  too  much  out  of 
the  crust  at  the  toe,  to  admit  the  clip.  The  shoe  is  con- 
sequently set  too  far  back,  instead  of  being  fitted  full 
to  the  crust,  and  afterwards  rasping  away  the  crust, 
making  the  foot  in  fact,  to  fit  the  shoe,  instead  of  the 
shoe  to  fit  the  foot.  This  is  a  faulty  practice,  and 
very  seriously  so,  which  smiths  in  general  are  very 
apt  to  fall  into ;  one,  too,  which  renders  the  crust 
shelly,  for  that  part  into  which  the  nails  are  driven 
from  time  to  time,  is  in  this  way  rendered  weak. 

4.  In  turning  shoes,  smiths  in  general  do  not  at- 
tend sufficiently  to  bevelling  or  sloping  the  edge  of 
the  shoe,  from  the  foot  to  the  ground  surface,  which 
I  consider  of  great  importance,  especially  if  horses 
are  given  to  cut  or  interfere  in  their  action. 

5.  Cutting  the  heels  of  the  shoe  off  straight.  This 
is  also  a  very  bad  practice.  If  well  sloped,  like  a 
shoe  for  hunting,  to  which  there  cannot  be  afty  ob- 
jection, they  are  less  li.able  to  be  pulled  off  by  the 
hind  shoe  catching  in  them,  and  contribute  more  to 
the  safety  of  both  horse  and  rider. 

6.  Leaving  the  inner  edges  of  hind  sJioes  at  the  toe 
sharp,  which,  if  rounded,  will  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent overreaches,  as  well  as  render  the  fore  shoes  less 
liable  to  be  pulled  off  by  their  catching  in  the  heels 
of  the  former.  Squaring  the  toe  of  the  hind  shoo 
for  horses  that  forge,  or  "carry  the  hammer  and 
pincers,"  aa  it  is  termed,  leaving  the  horn  projecting 


over  the  shoe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  good  as  a  general 
rule,  not  only  preventing  that  unpleasant  noise,  but 
rendering  horses  less  liable  to  overreach  and  pull  off 
their  fore  shoes,  provided,  however,  attention  be  paid 
to  rounding  the  inner  edge. 

7.  In  rasping  the  under  part  of  the  clinches,  far- 
riers are  yery  apt  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  rasp  im- 
properly to  the  crust,  forming  a  deep  groove  round 
the  same,  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  foot, 
and,  together  with  taking  away  too  much  of  the  crust 
in  finishing  off  the  foot,  must  have  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der it  shelly.  Curving  the  shoe  at  the  toe,  after  the 
French  fashion,  where  horses  go  near  the  ground,  I 
am  very  fond  of;  but  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
it  as  a  general  practice. —  Veterinarian. 

PortobeUo  Barracks,  Dublin. 

Adaptation  of  Crops  to  Market. 

The  farmer  who  is  wide  a.vake  to  his  business 
should  watch,  as  we'l  as  follow,  the  markets.  He 
should  know  what  crops  will  sell  well.  So  far  as  he 
can  form  a  probal)le  or  approximate  opinion  on  this 
point,  he  should  conform  his  cultivation  to  it.  In 
some  places,  lie  can  produce  milk  to  advantage;  in 
others,  butter  or  cheese.  Again,  he  may  be  so  situ- 
ated that  neither  of  these  articles  will  pay  him  so 
good  a  profit  as  some  others.  Here  his  main  crop 
will  be  hay,  there  fruit;  here  potatoes,  there  squash- 
es and  other  vegetables. 

A  farmer  in  Beverly,  last  year,  raised  on  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  18,000  cabbages  per  acre,  the 
nett  receipt  of  which  averaged  him  $J50.  Another 
f^irmer,  in  Danvers,  cultivated  an  acre  of  land  with 
sage,  and  realized  the  handsome  profit  of  $400.  The 
cultivation  of  the  onion  in  this  latter  town  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  hands,  and  ia  the  source  of  largo 
profits. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  adapting  crops  to  the  markets,  such  aa 
the  production  of  the  smaller  fruits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities.  It  is  not  the  crop  on  which  the  farm- 
er himself  sets  the  highest  value  that  should  be  rais- 
ed by  him,  but  the  crops  he  can  produce  at  the  least 
expense,  and  sell  to  the  greatest  pr.)fit. 

Some  farmers  are  fearful  of  loss,  if  they  diverge 
from  the  beaten  track.  They  go  on,  therefore,  culti- 
vating the  same  products,  an!  often  on  the  same 
fields,  as  did  their  fathers.  Other  fiirmers  seem  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  unless  they  raise  the  heav- 
ier products — corn,  and  potatoe-^,  and  grain,  and  hay 
— thev  are  no  longer  farmers,  but  a  sort  of  market 
gardeners. 

But  away  with  such  idle  fears  and  foolish  notions  I 
Let  our  farmers  study  their  true  interests.  Lot  them 
not  stand  still  while  others  are  going  ahet  d.  Let 
them  be  up  and  doing  something  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  towns  and  cities  in  their  vicinity;  and  not  the 
necessities  only,  but  the  tastes  also.  Let  them  raise 
flowers,  even,  if  it  will  pay  a  profit!  Why  not?  Tho 
taste  for  flowers  is  an  innocent  and  rational  one;  why 
should  it  not  be  gratified? 

There  arc  many  articles  not  yet  cultivated  to  any 

extent   among  us,  that   may  doubtless  be  raised  to 

advantage.     For  example,  some  vegetable  product, 

such  as  the  castor  oil  bean,  might  be  introduced  and 

raised,  to  afford  an  oil  for  a  domestic   light,  or  for 

mechanical  purposes.     Whale  oil  cannot  be  produced 

fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.    Some  substitute, 

I  drawn  irom  mother  earth,  will  doubtless  be  soon  in 

troduced.    Sunflower  seed  might,  perhaps,  be   found 

'  to  answer.     But  we  must  leave  the  subject  for   the 

j  present,    hoping  soon  to  resume  it. — Plough,  Loom 

and  Anvil. 
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Horticultural  and  Floricultural. 

liist  of  Trees  aud  Shrubs  in  Marshall  Square,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  as  in  Sections  of  Engraving  opposite. 

SECTION  NO.   1. 

Betula  Alba,  White  Birch. 

Magnolia  Frazeri,  Frazer's  Magnolia. 

Acer  Rubrum,  Red  Maple. 

Acer  Pseudoplatrtnus,  European   Sycamore. 

LirioJendron  Tulipifera,  Tulip  Popliir. 

Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

./Esculus  llippocastanum,  Enj^lish  Horse  Chestnut. 

Cupressus  Thuyoides,  White  Cedar. 

Cytisus  Laburnum,  Enj;lisii   Laburnum. 

Chioriantluis  Virgiuica,  American  Fringe  Tree. 

Acer  Macropliyllum,  Orej^on  Mnple. 

Laris  Americana,  Black  Larch. 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua,  Sweet  Gum. 

Betula  Populifolia,  Poplar  Leaved  Birch. 

Saiix  Babylonica,  Weeping  Willow. 

Fraxinus  Americana,  White  Ash. 

Acer  Plataiioides,  Norw.iy  Maple. 

Acer  Saccharinum,  Sugar  Maple. 

Cydoma  .Taponica,  Japan  Quince. 

Cornus  Florida,  American  Dogwood. 

Salisburia  Adiantifolia,  Japan  (tinko  Tree. 

Pinus  Sylvestris,  Sent,  h   Pine. 

^.<culus  Rubicunda,  Red  Flowered  H.  Chestnut. 

Cedrus  Libani,  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

VirgiliaLutea,  Yellow  Virgilia. 

Shepherdia  Argentea,  Buflalo  Berry. 

SECTION  NO.  2 

Abies  Nigra,  Black  Spruce. 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua,  Sweet  Qmn. 

M.ignolia  Glauca,  Swamp  Magnolia. 

O^trya  Virginica,  Hop   Hornbeam. 

Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

M  ignolia  Umbrella,  Umbrella  Magnolia. 

Fr,ixinu.s  Epiptera,  Winged  Ash. 

Uvaria  Triloba,  Papaw. 

Acer  Saccharinum,  Sugar  Maple. 

Quercus  Palustris,  Pin  Oak. 

Acer  Eriocarpum,  Silver  Maple. 

Magnolia  .A.cuminata,  Cucumber  Magnolia. 

Salix  Babylonica,  Weeping  Willow. 

Picea  Peciiiiata,  Silver  Fir. 

Betula  Papyracea,  Paper  Birch, 

Acer  Rubrum.  Red  Maple. 

Quercus  Macrocarpa,  Mossy  Cup  Oak. 

Tilia  Glabra,  American  Linden. 

Magnolia  Macrophylla,  Long  Leaved  Magnolia. 

Cornus  Florida,  American   Dogwood. 

Betula  Nigra,  Black  Birch. 

Fra-^cinus  Excelsior,  European  Ash. 

Acer  Negundo,  Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Pyrus  Sorbus,  Service  Berry. 

Salix  Variegata,  Vnriesnted  Leaved  Willow. 

Taxus  Hibernica,  Irish  Yew. 

SECTION    NO     3. 

^sculus  Rubicunda,  Red  Flowered  H.  Chestnut. 

Larix  Americana,  Black  Larch. 

P^'rus  Spectabilis,  Chinese  Flowering  Apple. 

Magnolia Cordata,  Heart  Leaved  Magnolia 

Acer  Platanoides,  Norway  Mai)le. 

Pinus  Douglasii,  California  Pine. 

Acer  Pseudoplatanus,  European  Sycamore. 

Fraxinus  Americana,  White  Ash. 

Paulownia  Imperialis,  Paulownia. 

^sculus  Flava,  Yellow  Flowered  H.  Chestnut. 

Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

Betula  Excelsa,  Tnll  Birch. 

Pinns  Sylvestris,  Scotch  Pine. 

Salix  Babylonica.  Weeping  Willow. 

Liriodenilron   I'ulipifera,  Tulip  Poplar. 

Quercus  Alba,  White  Oak. 

Celtii  Occidentalis,  Nettle  Tree. 

Cornus  Florida.  Dog  Wood. 

Taxodium   Distichum,  Bald  Cypress. 

Magnolia  Umbrella,  Umbrella  Tree. 

Acer  Rubrum,  Red  Maple. 

Cupressus  Thuyoides,  White  C-^dar. 

Populus  Alba,  Silver  Leaved  Poplar. 


Pinus  Excelsa, 
Syringa  Vulgaris, 


Nepal  Pine. 
Lilac. 

SECTION    NO.    4. 

Liquidambar  Styraeiflua,         Sweet  Gum. 

Betula  Nigra,  Black  Birch. 

Cornus  Florida,  Dogwood. 

Magnolia  Conspicua,  Chinese  Magnolia, 

Tilia  Glabra,  American  Linden. 

Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

Fraxinus  Oruua,  Flowering  Ash. 

^sculus  Flava,  Yellow  FloweringH.  Chestnut. 

Acer  Rubrum,  Red  Maple. 

Picea  Peclinata,  Silver  Fir. 

Salix  Babylonica,  Weeping  Willow. 

Magnolia  Acuminata,  Cucumber  Tree. 

Acer  Eriucarpum,  Silver  Aluple. 

Fraxinus  Epiptera,  Winged  Ash. 

Acer  Saccharinum,  Sugar  Maple. 

"     Negundo,  Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Quercus  Cerris,  Turkey  Oak. 

Magnolia  Frazeri,  Frazer's  Magnolia. 

Fraxinus  Excelsior,  European  Ash. 

Abies  Nigra,  Black  Spruce. 

Ulmus  Suberosa,  Cork  Elm. 

Pinus  Pinaster,  Cluster  Pino. 

.Vbies  Rubra.  Red  Spruce. 

Chionanthus  Virginica,  White  Fringe. 

SECTION    NO.    5. 
Euonyraus  Atropurpureus,        Burning  Bush. 

Tamarix  Galliea,  French  Tamarisk. 

Pinus  Sylvestris,  Scotch  Pine. 

"      Austriaca,  Austrian  Pine. 

L.iurus  Sassafras,  Sassafras. 

Rbnmnus  Catharticus,  Purging  Buckthorn. 

Prunus  Borealis,  Choke  Cherry. 

Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Mountain  Ash. 

Buxus  Sempervircns,  Tree  Box. 

Madura  Aurantiaca,  Osage  Orange. 

Gordonia  Pubescens,  Franklinia. 

Cerasus  Mabaleb,  Perfumed  Cherry. 

Picea  Peetinata,  Silver  Fir. 

Staphylea  Trifolia,  Bladder  Nut. 

Taxus  Canadensis,  American  Yew. 

Populus  Alba,  Abele  Tree. 

SECTION    NO.    6. 

Laurus  Sassafras,  Sassafras. 

Pyrus  Americana,  American  Mountain  Ash. 

Gorilonia  Pubescens,  Franklinia. 

Populus  Alba,  Abele  Tree. 

iEsculus  Hippoeastanum,         Englisrh  Horse  ChastnuL 

Robinia  Pseudacacia,  Locust. 

Buxus  Sempervircns,  B^x  Tree. 

Larix  Europtca,  AVI  ite  Larch. 

Acer  Erio'  arpum,  Silv.-r  Maple. 

Ilex  Opacn,  American  Holly. 

Taxodium   Distichum,  Bald  Cypress. 

Madura  Av.rantiacn,  Osagi-  Orange. 

Ahius  Glutinosa,  Ameri<an  Alder. 

Tamarix  Galliea,  French  Tamarisk, 

Picea  Pcct'nata,  Silver  Fir. 

Siaphylea  Trifolia,  Bladder  Nut. 

r  ilutea  Arborescens,  Bladder  Senna. 

I'lmus  Americana,  American  Elm. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 

Betula  Lenta,  Sweet  Birch. 

Aeer  Striatum,  Mcposewood. 

Euonymus  Atropurpureus,        Burning  Bush. 

Ccra.xus  IMnbaleb,  Perfumed  Cherry. 

Querf'us  Lyrata,  Over  Cup  Oak. 

Liriodcndron  Tulipifer.i,  Tulip  Pi)p!ar. 

Pt-lea  Trifoliata,  Shrubby  Trefoil. 

Ailantbus  Glandulosa,  Tree  of  Heaven. 

Abies  Excelsa,  Norway  Fir. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  Deodar  Cedar. 

Magnolia  Purpurea,  Purple  Magnolia. 

Rhus  Cotinus,  American  Fringe  Tree. 

Taxus  Baccnta,  English  Yew. 

Populus  I.a^vipntn,  Smooth  Poplar. 

Fraxinus  Salicifolia,  Willow  Leaved  Ash. 

SECTION    NO.    7. 

Nyssa  Multiflora,  Sour  Gum. 

Cernsus  Scrotina,  M'ilH  Cherry. 

Abies  Canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruce. 

Quurcua  Falcata,  gpanish  Oak. 
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Acer  Nigrum,  Bl'^ck  Maple 

Fagu8  Purpurea,  .^"""P'^^*-' »  r 

Magnolia  Acuminata,  Cucumber  Magnolia. 

Pomilus  Trcmuloides,  Quaking  Aspen. 

Plataaus  Oocidcntalis,  Buttonwood 

Fraxinus  Ornus,  V^VTF.  t 

Quercus  Robur,  English  Oak. 

P„pulus  Grandidentata,  Largo  Toothed  Aspen. 

Tilia  Argentea,  S.  ver  Leaved  Linden. 

Fraxinus  Salicifolia,  Wi  lo,y  Leaved  Ash . 

Thuya  Orieotalis,  Chinese  Arbor  Viteo. 

■F.nus  VariabiliB,  Two  and  Three  Leaved  Pine. 

PinusRigida,  ,  Three  Leaved  Pine. 

Stuartia  Malaohodendron,  Stuartia. 

SECTION    NO.    8. 

Uvaria  Triloba,  Jlapaw. 

Quercus  Heterophylla,  Bartram  Oak 

Acer  Negundo,  Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Fraxinus  Pendula,  Weeping  Ash. 

Fagus  Sylvatica,  European  Beech. 

Platnnus  Occidentalis,  Buttonwood. 

Magnolia  Frazeri,  Frazer  s  Magnolia. 

Salfv  Annularis,  Rmg  Leaved  Willow. 

Quercus  Phellos,  }y''^°J.*^''^;   xr  i     • 

Halcsia  Diptera,  Two  Winged  Halesia. 

Pinus  Slrobus,  White  Pine. 

Magnolia  Glauca,  Swamp  Magnolia. 

Pinus  Inops,  Jersey  Pine. 

Picea  Pinsapo,  Mount  Atlas  Cedar. 

Populus  Heterophylla,  Various  Leaved  Poplar. 

SECTION   NO.    9. 

Rhamnus  Catharticus,  Purging  Buckthorn. 

Quercus  Rubra,  Red  Oak. 

\cev  Eriocarpum,  Silver  Maple. 

Ulmus  Americana,  American  Elm. 

Staphylea  Trifolia,  Bladder  Nut. 

Quercus  Nigra,  Black  Jack. 

Populus  Tremuloides,  Quaking  Aspen. 

Acer  Negundo,  Ash  Leaved  Maple. 

Quercus'Coccinea,  Scarlet  Oak. 

r.hus  Typhina,  Staghorn  Sumach. 

lietulaLenU,  Sweet  Birch. 

SECTION    NO.  10. 

Pyrus  Coronaria,  Crab  Apple. 

Rhus  Typhina,  Staghorn  Sumach.  • 

Robinia  Pseudacacia,  Locust. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  Tulip  Poplar. 

Ulmus  Latifolia,  Broad  Leaved  Elm. 

Quercus  Tinctoria,  Black  Oak. 

"       Montana,  Rock  Chestnut  Oak. 

Larix  Europsea,  European  Larch. 

Betula  Alba,  White  Birch. 

Paulownia  Imperialis,  Paulownia. 

SKCTIOK   NO.  11. 

Ilex  Opaea,  American  Holly, 

Pinus  Strobus,  White  Pine. 

Fraxinus  Pendula,  Weeping  Ash, 

"         Sambucifolia,  Black  Ash. 

Janiperus  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 

Platjinus  Orientalis,  Oriental  Buttonwood, 

Fagub'  Ferruginea,  White  Beech. 

Quercus  Prinus,  Chesnut  White  Oak. 

Salix  annularis.  Ring  Leaved  Willow. 

Halesia  Diptera,  Two  Winged  Haleiia. 

Cerasus  Serotina,  Wild  Cherry. 

Acer  Striatum,  Moosewood. 

Nyssa  Multiflora,  Sour  Gum. 

Populus  Auriplia,  New  Abcle  Tree. 

Zanthoxylnm  Fraxinenm,  Tooth  Ache  Tree. 

Thuya  Orientalis,  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae. 

SECTION  NO.  12. 

Tilia  Heterophylla,  Various  Leaved  Linden. 

Fraxinus  Juglandifolia  Walnut  Leaved  Ash. 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Keutucky  Coffee  Tree. 

Acer  Nigrum,  Black  Maple. 

Quercus  Imbricaria,  Laurel  Oak. 

**       Coccinea,  Scarlet  Oak. 

"       Castanea,  Chestnut  Oak. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia,  Locust. 

Halesia  Tetraptera,  Silver  Bell. 

Fraxinus  Sambucifolia,  Black  Ash. 

Abie«  Canadensis,  Hemlock  Spruee. 

Andromeda  Arborea,  Tree  Andromeda* 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  Red  Cedar. 


Kalmia  Latifolia,  Laurel. 

Fraxinus  Quadrangulata,         Blue  Ash: 
Hibiscus  Syriacus,  Common  Althaea. 

SECTION  NO.  13. 

2  Rhododendron  Maximum,    Mountain  Laurel. 

SECTION  NO.  14. 

In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
Square,  is  a  Mcignolia  Arnmtnata,  a  magnificent  and  tall 
growing  tree,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  native  forest ; 
having  wide-spreading,  horizontal  branches.  At  right  an. 
gles  from  it,  and  at  equal  distances,  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  circle,  are  our  native  Balm  of  Gilead  and  American 
Judas  Tree,  eight  of  them,  planted  alternately.  In  each  of 
the  four  smaller  circles,  marked  15,  is  Abies  Excelsa,  "Nor- 
way Spruce  Fir."     The  whole  occupying  5i  acres. 


Public  Square  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

With  the  view   of  inducing   others   of  our  inland 
towns,  to  take  early  measures  to  appropriate   a  few 
acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  square, we  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  inform  our  readers,  not  what  may 
be  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  has  been 
donein  West  Chester.  Marshall  Square,containing5  J 
acres,  and  laying  on  the  north  eastern  section  of  the 
borough,  was  more  than  four  years  ago,  appropriated 
by  the  borough  authorities  to  the  purposes  of  a  Pub- 
lic Square,  by  the  name  of  Marshall  Square,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  "exemplary  character  and  scien- 
tific labors   of  Humphrey  Marshall,  whose  botanic 
garden   and  residence  was  a   few  miles   west  of  the 
borough.     The  design  in  the  annexed  engraving  was 
arranged  at  the  suggestion  of,  and  the  accompanying 
list  of  trees  and  shrubs,  selected  by  three  of  our  most 
eminent  botanists,  all  residing  at  this  place,  Dr.  Wm. 
Darlington,  David    Townsend   and  Joshua|^Hoopc8. 
They  were  furnished    from   the   extensive   nursery 
grounds  of  Paschall  Morris  A  Co.,  of  West  Chester, 
and  the  planting   also  attended  to  by  them.     They 
are  all  now  growing,  and  many  of  them  of  consider- 
able size,  and  it  is  believed  furnish  the  largeit,  and 
best  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  fbr  public 
pleasure  grounds,  in  the  State  out  of  Philadelphia.* 
The  taste   for   ornamental   planting,  public  and  pri- 
vate parka,  and   arboretums   is   decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease.    Rail  Road  lines  completed,  and  others  pro- 
jecting, will  soon  traverse  every  portion  of  the  State. 
New  towns  and  villages  are  springing  up  out  of  the 
native  forests,  and  while  land  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  every  corner  is  yet  unoccupied  with  the  remorse- 
less demands  of  trade  and  commerce,  we  should  hope 
the  appropriation  of  a  space  for  a  public  square,  in 
all  our  new,  and  many  of  our  old  settled  towns,  may 
not  be  forgotten.     We  should  be  willing,  indeed  that 
no  act  of  incorporation  for  a  new  town   or  borough, 
should  be  granted  by  our  Legislature  without  a  provi- 
sion requiring  something  of  this  kind.     Future  gen- 
erations, at  least,  would  thank  them  for  it,  in   the  in- 
creased health,comforts,  and  attractions,  which  invari- 
ably accompany  these  "lungs  or  breathing  places"  of 
densely  populated  towns  and  cities.     The  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  Foander  of  Philadelphia  in  reserving 
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grounds  for  the  Public    Squares  which   are  now  its  j 
chief  ornaments,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  through- 
out the  State.     Independent   of  the  increased  value  j 
for  residences   of  adjacent  property,  their  exceeding  | 
beauty,  and  advantage  in  respect  to  health;    there  is  | 
ailso,  we   think,   a  high    moral  influence  of  no  mean 
importance  on  the  population  of  a  Urge  city,  exerted  j 
by  these  open  spaces,  tastefully  laid  out   and   inter- : 
spersed  with  fine  trees  and  shrubbery,     llyde  Parke, 
in  London,  consists   of  800   acres.     Regents  Park  of 
330,  with  its  Royal  Botanic  and  Zoological  Garden, 
the  latter  of  20  acres.     Fifty  thousand  petiple,  of  all 
classes,of  a  fine  afternoon,  often  resort  to  these  parks 
for  health,  recreation  or  pleasure,  and   the  extent  of 
their  beneficial  influence  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

In  addition  to  her  public  square  already  planted. 
West  Chester,  with  a  population  of  3000  inhabitants, 
is  supplied  throughout  with  pure  spring  water,thrown 
up  to  the  reservoir,  in  one  corner  of  the  square,  and 
which  is  the  highest  ground  in  the  Borough.  The 
streets  and  public  and  private  buildings  are  lighted 
with  gas.  It  contains  a  new  CoHvt  House,  costing 
near  $60,000,  with  six  majestic  cast  iron  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  in  front,  with  onen  space  all 
round  it,  planted  with  trees;  a  Bank,  of  pure  white 
marble,  with  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  a  HoHicultur- 
al  Hall,  costing  $6000,  in  the  Norman  style,  the 
second  only  in  the  Union,  built  by  a  Horticultural 
Society  for  Horticultural  purposes,  a  Cahiad  of  na- 
tural science,  containing  the  best  collections  in  the 
State,  out  of  Philadelphia;  a  Jail,  built  within  a  few 
years,  of  substantial  construction,  and  the  first  for 
solitary  coufinemout,  of  any  interior  county  in  the 
State  or  country,  and  seven  large  buildings  for  pub- 
lic worship,  including  a  large  Catholic  chapel  just 
erecting.  The  site  of  the  Borough  is  on  elevated 
ground,  nearly  500  feet  above  tide-water,and  overlook- 
ing one  of  th<3  most  beautitul  and  best  cultivated  ag- 
ricultural districts  in  the  Union,  We  have  already 
one  Railroad  connecting  with  the  Columbia  Railroad, 
und  a  CROWING  attachment  to  Philadelphia,  now 
progressing  to  completion,  in  the  shape  of  a  Direct 
Railroad,  which  will  bring  us  within  twenty-six  miles 
of  it,  and  less  than  one  hour  apart,  and  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  reciprocated  by  many  of  its 
citizens,  and  business  men,  adopting  West  Chester, 
as  their  permanent  residence,  so  soon  as  it  is  comple- 
ted. In  addition  to  the  above.  West  Chester  is  ccl- 
brated  for  the  excellence  of  her  schools.  In  addition 
to  several  small  ones,  it  contains  three  large  Board- 
ing schools,  all  well  filled  and  flourisiiing.  That  of 
A.  Bolmar  is  widely  and  favorably  known  over  tlie 
Union,  many  of  our  public  men  having  been  educat- 
ed under  his  care,  and  his  .scholars  coming,  many 
of  them,  from  the  S  juthcrn  States,  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indies.  His  building  is  large  and  imposing, 
and  in  the  general  management  of  the  school,  system 
of  thorough   instruction,  conveniences  and    comforts 


in  and  out  of  doors  for  the  students,  its  grounds  well 
planted  with  fine  evergreen  and  Deciduous  trcc8,some 
of  large  size,  and  in  its  large  and  well  kept  garden, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  private  establishment 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  farm 
of  over  100  acres  of  excellent  land.  The  fine  herd 
of  Durham  cows,  and  other  superior  stock,  the  Farm 
buildings,  cow  house,  conveniences  for  boiling  food 
for  stock,  and  the  neat  and  successful  management  of 
the  Farm,  shall  be  adverted  to  at  another  time. 

We  had  intended  only  to  speak,  in  this  article,  of 
the  Public  Square  at  West  Chester,  but  these  other 
matters  have  unintentionally  leaked  out,  and  as  they 
are  generally  secrets  known  only  to  a  few,  we  let 
them  go  forth,  and  are  willing  to  compare  notes  with 
any  other  town  in  Pennsylvania  of  twice  the  size. 


*There  are  238  trees  and  shrubs  in   the   Square, 
comprising  about  160  distinct  species. 


The  following  account  of  the  successful  removal  of 
large  trees,  and  of  a  kind  too,  more  than  usually 
difficult  to  transplant,  even  when  small,  is  extracted 
from  a  recent  number  of  Ilovey'e  Magazine.  As  it 
lias  been,  done,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense 
for  trees  *'30  to  40  feet  high,"  and  with  a  variety  gen- 
erally deficient  in  much  fibrous  root,  we  consider  the 
success,  in  this  case,  the  most  remarkable  we  have 
heard  of  in  this  country, 

'Dear  Sir: — The  accompanying  shellbarks — well 
ripened;  as  you  will  find  them — grew,  this  season, 
upon  a  tree  which  my  brother  and  myself  transplant- 
ed twenty-one  months  ago,  i.e.,  in  January,  1851. 
The  tree  was  moved,  at  the  same  time  with  three 
others,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  by  what  is  called  the 
frozen-ball  method  of  transplanting.  It  is  now  in  a 
fine  healthy  condition,  and,  with  the  others, — all  of 
whicli  are  over  thirty  feet,  and  one  of  them  forty  feet, 
in  height, — serves  at  once  for  ornament  and  shade. 
Upon  our  new  place,  they  produce  a  fine  e3ect  in 
taking  oS"  and  relieving  the  inevitable  rawness  of  a 
recent  settlement. 

Thinking  that  a  simple  statement  of  these  fact« 
might  encourage  others  to  do  likewise.  I  have  written 
these  few  lines.  Knowing — as  no  one  better  does 
than  you — the  great  diffK-ulty  of  transplanting  our 
hard-wooded  forest  trees,  particularly  the  oak  and 
several  speci;  s  of  the  hickory,  you  will  concede  t  at 
our  experiment  h;is  been  eminently  successful.  The 
expense  of  tiansplanting  did  not  exceed  twelve  dol- 
lars p-.ir  tree. 

Do  not  r»'gard  this  on  my  part  as  a  piece  of  boast- 
ing, but  simply  as  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  arc  compelled  to  h)cate  tliem.selves  and  their 
household  gods  upon  a  naked  j^pot  of  earth.  The 
statement,  yo\i  perceive,  is  of  what  ha.tbt'en  done,  not 
what  may  If  done.  What  has  nrtvalhj  transpired,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  j'our  read- 
ers than  speculations  in  regard  to  what  is  possible  to 
be  done  1 

Truly  your  friend, 

George  Jaques. 
Worcester,  October  20lfi,  1852. 
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FRUIT. 


January, 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  1.  Glout  Morceau.  (Gloo.  Morso:)  Fleraish  va- 
riety, fruit  rather  large,  Tarjing  form,  but  usually  ob- 
tuse oval,  and  tapering  towards  the  crown,  surface 
green,  becoming  pale  greenish  j'ellow  when  ripe, 
stalk  moderately  stout,  an  inch  or  more  long,  and 
somewhat  sunk  in  a  small  regular  cavity;  calyx 
large,  usually  with  open  divisions,  set  in  a  moderate- 
ly deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and  smooth 
in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary 
flavor  without  acid.     Ripe  in  December. 

We  have  fruited  this  variety  this  season,  on  Quince 
stock,  and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its  be- 
ing of  the  very  finest  quality.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
pyramid  on  that  stock,  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and 
•we  have  found  an  early  and  prolific  bearer,  and  al- 
together one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  pale,  ash  colored  bark.  It 
is  said  not  to  be  so  fine  on  Pear  stock. 

Fig.  2.  Winter  Nelis.  This  is  a  Flemish  Pear,  and 
yras  originated  about  twenty  years  since,  by  M.  Ne- 
lis, of  Mecklin;  size  medium,  roundish  obovate,  oftrn 
slightly  pyrifoim,  with  a  neck  small  and  short,  surface 
yellowish  green,  much  russeted,  stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  bent,  cavity  narrow,  calyx,  stiff,  short  ba- 
sin, shallow.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  fine  grained,  but- 
tery, very  melting,  rich,  sweet  or  slightly  vinous,  per- 
fumod,  aromatic;  in  perfection  in  December,  and  keep<8 


Fig.  2. 

till  the  middle  of  January.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
very  best  of  pears,  and  has  no  superior.  It  or  the 
preceding  might  be  preferred,  according  as  the  taste 
o  slightly  vinous  or  sugary  flavor  predominated. 
Downing  says  it  occupies  the  same  rank  among  win- 
ter Pears,  as  the  Seckle  among  autumnal  varieties. 
It  will  not  do  so  well  on  Quince  without  double  work- 
ing, but  when  so  treated  produces  finely.  We  had 
about  a  dozen  Pears  this  season  on  a  double  worked 
tree,  about  five  feet  high,  which  were  larger  and  finer 
specimens,  than  any  we  saw  at  the  different  exhibi- 
tions. The  tree  is  of  rather  slender,  straggling  growth, 
with  somewhat  pendent  branches. 


We  hope  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  the  18th, 
to  establish  a  State  Pomological  Society,  will  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  there  may  be  a  full  representation 
of  Pomologists  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  contains,  we  believe,  as  fine  seedling 
Fruits  as  any  other  State.  These  have  been  too  long 
overlooked,  and  require  the  concerted  action  of  a 
State  Society,  to  bring  properly  before  the  public. 
Che  regular  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
was  published  in  our  last  month's  number. 


In  the  account  of  the  Bucks  County  Exhibition  in 
last  number,  1500  visiters  should  read  15,000. 
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Hawley  Apple,  Cauada  Red  and  Northeru  Spy. 
Discussions  at  Pomological  Congress. 

Watts,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  would  proprose  the 
Ilawley  Apple,for  trial,  and  call  on  Mr.Barry  for  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  It  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed, and  I  think  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  list 
for  trial.  It  is  productive,  the  tree  is  a  good  grower, 
and  the  quality  is  very  good,though  perhaps  not  first- 
rate. 

Mr.  HovEY,  of  Massachusetts.  From  the  speci- 
mens I  have  seen,  I  should  class  it  among  the  very 
best  apples  we  huve.  It  is  tender  and  refreshing, 
with  an  ag^reeable  mixture  of  acid  and  sweet. 

Col.  IIoDGE,  of  New  York.  I  think  very  well  of 
this  apple,  and  have  never  heard  any  thing  disparag- 
ing said  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Hooker,  of  New  York.  I  have  known  it  for 
some  years,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  expressed  in 
our  vicinity,  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  considered  first- 
rate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  New  York.  I  ha-e  known 
this  apple  a  great  many  years,  growing  on  old  and 
young  trees,  on  light  and  heavy  soils,  and  the  fruit  is 
uniformly  good  and  fair. 

The  vote  being  taken  on  Mr.  Watts'  motion,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Hawley  apple  be  admitted  inthe  list 
of  those  promising  well. 

Mr.  Watts,  of  Rochester,N.  Y.  I  propose  the  Can- 
ada Red,  which  is  the  Massachusetts  Nonsuch,  for 
general  cultivation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  New  York.  It  has  been 
widely  cultivated,  and  I  think  it  almost  worthy  of  it. 
It  has  proved  good  in  Ohio,  and  in  New  York,  but 
whether  or  not  far  south  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  WaTTS,  of  Rochester  N.  Y.  At  Rochester  it 
is  considered  one  of  our  best  Western  growing  ap- 
ples, and  is  paticularly  fine  as  a  desert  fruit.  (Mr. 
Watts  here  presented  a  painting  of  the  apple  beauti- 
fully colored.) 

Mr.  Robert  Parsons,  of  Long  Island.  On  Long 
Island,  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  New  York.  It  has  been  tried  a 
long  while  and  is  an  excellent  apple. 

>Ir.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts.  All  I  have  heard 
has  been  favorable  to  it.  It  is  very  excellent;  but  o- 
verbears  itself. 

Mr.  GooDALE,  of  Maine.  It  is  well  known  in  our 
markets,  and  is  almost  uniformly  spotted,  and  is  the 
last  fruit  we  should  want  there. 

Mr.  Downing,  of  New  York.  I  am  to  d  that  this 
is  the  case  through  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hooker,  of  New  York.  In  Western  New  York 
three- fourths  of  the  crop  have  been  worthless,  but 
under  good  cultivation  it  is  excellent. 

The  motion  was  amended  so  as  to  read  that  it  be 
recommended  for  general  cultivation,  in  certain  lo- 
calities, and  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Saul,  of  New  York.  I  would  suggest  the 
Northern  Spy  as  worthy  of  trial. 

Col  Hodge,  of  New  York.  There  is  but  one  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  that  apple  with  us.  We  consider  it 
one  of  the  very  best  winter  varieties.  It  has  been  said 
to  be  spotted,  but  with  us  it  is  not  so.  I  esteem  it  so 
highly  that  for  two  or  three  years,  I  have  been  plant- 
ing out  large  orchards  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  fruited  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  become  knurley. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  not  proved 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  what  we  expected  of 
it.  When  I  first  saw  it  I  thought  it  the  best  apple  I 
had  ever  eaten,  but  now  I  think  it  suited  only  to  cer- 


tain localities.  1  hold  it  in  the  highest  estimation, 
but  think  it  wants  the  warm  generous  soil  ot  West- 
ern New  York. 

Mr.  GooDALE,  of  Maine.  My  father  has  it,  and  it 
is  pretty  fair. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  Ohio.  It  has  with  us  all  the  reputa- 
tiim  given  it  in  regard  to  quality,  though  it  is  not  so 
great  a  bearer  as  I  supposed  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One  day  previ 
ous  to  my  coming  fr;)m  home,  I  went  ten  miles  from 
Rochester,  where  there  were  twenty-three  trees  grow- 
ing. I  found  the  trees  full  of  fruit  about  half  grown. 
It  generally  bears  well,  and  is  a  thrifty  grower. — 
Those  that  do  not  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs  of 
the  tree,  or  where  the  sun  cannot  get  at  them,  arc  of- 
ten inferior.  About  Ruche-rster  they  are  commencing 
to  cultivate  it  very  extensively,  and  orchards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lockpnrt,  have  been  all  grafted  with  this 
fruit.  They  have  been  known  ten  or  fifteen  years 
with  us,  and  the  price  faimers  receive  in  market  for 
them,  is  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  bushel — and  they 
will  sell  sometimes  for  five  dollars — in  the  spring 
some  sent  to  New  York,  brought  nine  dollars.  The 
reputation  in  Western  New  York  is  high,  and  if  the 
gentlemen  saw  it  growing  they  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it. 

It  was  voted  that  it  be  recommended  for  general  cul- 
tivation in  certain  localities. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Carolina  Buckthorn. 

Rham  lus  Carolinianus;  unarmed;  leaves  oval  ob- 
long, obscurely  serrate,  glabrous;  umbels  axillary; 
flowers  perfect,  pentandrous,  pptals  minute,  embra- 
cing the  very  short  stamens  ;  styles  united  to  tlic  sum- 
mit ;  stigmas  three;  fruit  globose,  three  seeded. 

Native  of  the  Carolina?,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi.     This  beautiful  little  tree  is  found 
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Jancabt, 


to  be  quite  hardy  in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  elegance 
of  its  foliage  and  fruit  render  it  a  very  desirable  or- 
nament for  country  residences.  The  beautiful  gloss 
of  the  leaves  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  plant  with- 
in my  knowledge.  It  exhibits  its  fruit,  which  is  near 
the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  red  dress  for  a  lew  weeks  ; 
during  this  time  it  is  quite  showy;  it  then  chan^ces  to 
a  beautiful  glossy  black,  presenting  a  very  rich  ap- 
pearance, which  it  frequently  retains  until  late  in  the 
winter,  .Sometimes  a  flock  of  robins  will  attack  the 
fruit  late  in  the  autumn,  and  devour  it  in  a  day  or 
two.  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  a" 
lx)ve  represented  was  quickly  eaten  by  those  birds. 
I  counted  forty  at  one  time  thus  engaged,  and  con- 
cluded their  taste  differed  much  from  my  own,  as  to 
my  palate  it  is  very  nauseous.  This  tree  grows  from 
15  to  ;>0  feet  high,  and  in  favorable  soil  and  climate 
somewhat  larger.  I  obtained  the  above  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  Bartram's  Garden,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill near  Philadelphia;  it  is  now  about  fifteen  feet 
high. 

I  have  another  species,  the  Rhamnus  Catharticus, 
•which,  though  less  beautiful,  is  much  esteemed  north 
and  east  of  us  fur  making  hedges.  It  is  also  msdici" 
i.al,  and  is  used  in  the  arts. 

JOSHUA  IIOOPES. 

West  Chester. 

[The  annexed  engraving  is  from  a  daguerreotype, 
which  we  had  taken,  with  the  view  of  bringing  a  very 
beautiful  tree  more  into  notice.  We  have  often  ad- 
mired it,  standing  in  the  arboretum  of  our  friend 
Joshua  Hoopes,  with  its  branches  bending  with  the 
weight  of  fruit.  This  arboretum,  by  the  way,  is  well 
worth  visiting,  and  contains  in  little  more  than  half 
an  acre,  nearly  200  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  have  been  collected  by  him  and  planted  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  are  rare  here, 
and  the  collection  is  one  of  much  interest  to  the 
Botanist.] 

Cure  for  Ros. -Bugs. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know"  if  any  one  can  sug* 
gest  a  method  of  preventing  the  yearly  incursions  of 
the  rose-bug,  and  having  heard  considerab.e  com- 
plaint among  our  neighbors  at  having  their  cucum- 
bers, grapes  and  other  fruit  d'>stroyed  by  these  insects, 
I  will  suggest  a  remedy. — Plant  in  the  centre  of  your 
garden  a  few  damask  rose-bushes,  and  they  will  never 
light  on  anything  else.  We  have  a  large  garden  with 
almost  every  kind  of  fruit,  vines,  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers, with  several  kinds  of  roses,  and  in  the  centre  we 
have  four  liunches  of  damask  rose-bushes,  and  I  nev- 
er saw  in  the  whole  garden  a  rose-bug  on  anything 
but  the  damask  rose.  When  they  are  in  blossom,  I 
go  into  the  garden  once  a  day  with  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
and  shake  the  bugs  from  these  roses  into  the  water, 
and  giU-  about  a  pint  at  onetime:  this  I  practice  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  they  will  disappear. —  [Boston 
Cultivator. 


having  been  carefully  hand  picked  in  baskets,  should 
be  laid  on  a  floor,  by  hand,  without  pouring  from  the 
baskets,  until  they  arc  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep, 
and  left  to  dry  and  season  three  weeks  ;  when  again 
carefully  packed  in  clean  barrels,  they  may  be  kept, 
without  rotting,  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and 
saf  dy  sent  to  any  part  of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies. 
The  plan  of  drying  and  seasoning  in  tiie  air,  before 
barreling,  prevailed  generally  some  years  ago,  al- 
though, now-a-days,  it  is  mostly  discontinued,  and 
thought  useless.  We  are  dih.p)sed  to  think  well  of 
this  process  when  it  becomes  important  to  keep  ap- 
ples safely  till  next  spring  to  send  to  foreign  countries, 
for  we  have  always  observed  that  on  opening  a  barrel 
a  few  days  after  being  put  up,  in  ever  so  dry  weather, 
that  the  moisture  often  stands  in  drops  over  whole 
surfaces,  and  although  loose  barrels  will  allow  it 
mostly  to  evaporate,  yet  where  they  come  in  contact 
the  two  surfaces  retain  it  and  cause  rot. 

The  carrying  of  apples  in  a  common  wagon,  either 
before  or  after  barreling,  is  injurious — they  should  be 
moved  on  springs  or  sleds.  The  least  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  or  crushing  of  the  cell  of  the  pulp  containing 
the  juice,  allows  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and 
the  consequent  decay  of  the  whole  mass. 

Apples  will  not  freeze  until  at  a  temperature  of 
from  5  to  10  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  wa- 
ter, and  it  is  beneficial  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble, even  down  to  oO  degrees.  Apples  inclosed  in  a 
water-tight  cask,  may  be  left  in  a  cold  loft  all  winter 
without  further  care,  and  will  be  sound  in  the  spring 
and  perfectly  fresh. — [Genesee  Farmer. 


State  Hsrd  Baok. 

With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  formation  of  a 
State  Herd  Book,  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  stock 
committees  at  the  late  Fair,  and  to  accommodate 
Farmers  and  Breeders,  we  are  willing  to  devote  a 
page  of  the  Farm  Journal,  at  the  close  of  the  read- 
ing matter  in  each  number,  to  registering  Pedigrees 
at  the  price  of  50  cents  each. 

Every  number  of  the  Journal  will  hereafter  con- 
tain its  own  index,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  re- 
ferred to,  at  each  separate  issue,  and  when  the  vol. 
is  closed,  an  index  of  stock  will  also  accompany.  As 
our  Journal  will  from  time  to  time  be  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  best  animals  of  the  State,  the  whole 
will  we  think,  when  bound  up,  make  just  such  a 
Herd  Book  as  is  wanted,  and  probably  much  cheap- 
er, and  quite  as  complete  as  any  plan  that  can  be 
proposed.  If  the  owners  of  fine  animals  approve 
this  plan,  and  send  us  their  pedigrees,  we  shall  com- 
mence the  publication  in  our  next  number.  The 
sooner  it  is  commenced  the  better.  At  first,  we  may 
find  it  necessary  to  make  up  an  extra  sheet  of  a  few 
pages,  but  after  being  once  fairly  posted  up,  a  page 
or  two  of  the  Journal  monthly,  we  think  will  be  suf. 
ficient.  In  England,  we  understand  that  a  Herd 
Book  for  Devons'  has  also  been  published. 


Keeping  Apples. 

Mr.  Poll,  of  Ulster  county,  the  celebrated  exporter 
of  apples  to  Europe,  recommends  that  apples,  after 


Subscribers  to  Farm  Journal  in  Philadelphia,  in 
addition  to  W.  B.  Zieber,  South  3rd  st.,  can  be  sup- 
plied with  the  work  by  A.  M.  Spangler,  at  C.  B.  Ro- 
gers' Seed  Store,  29  Market  st.,  who  will  also  receive 
subscriptions. 
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Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
were  received  just  as  we  were  locking  up  the  form 
for  the  press.  "We  had  withheld  space  till  the  very 
latest  moment,  but  owing  to  their  length  and  the  late 
hour  at  which  they  were  received,  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  their  publication  until  our  next  number. 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Adrian 
Cornell,  of  pure  Suffolk  pigs.  This  is  a  valuable 
breed,  of  good  form,  and  very  easy  feeding.  The 
stock  of  A.  Cornell  has  been  obtained  from  the  best 
sources,  and  we  are  assured  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion of  those  wishing  to  improve  their  breeds. 


Original  Communications. 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Noctua  Agrotls  Clandestiua,  Cut-worm. 


This  insect  belongs  to  an  old  family  [Noctiiidce)  of 
nocturnal  Lepidoptera  or  nightrflying  moths ;  but 
more  recently,  it  and  a  number  of  others  of  similar 
character,  habits  and  appearance,  have  been  group- 
ed together  and  named  Agrotidians  [Agrotididce)  or 
rustic  dart  moths  :  perhaps,  from  being  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  fields,  and  some  of  them  manifesting  a 
darting  motion  in  their  flight.  I  am  persuaded  the 
moth  is  very  little  known  as  being  identified  with  the 
larva  or  caterpillar  which  produces  it,  and  whose 
history  and  extermination  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
agriculturalist  and  the  vegetable  grower.  The  larva 
is  better  known  as  the  "cut-worm"  so  destructive  to 
all  young  succulent  plants,  and  the  very  terror  of  the 
kitchen  gardener.  The  illustration  at  the  head  of 
this  article  represents  the  moth  of  the  corn  cut- 
worm. It  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  particular 
vegetable  however:  all  that  are  succulent  being  alike 
relished  by  this  indiscriminate  devourer;  but  if  left 
to  its  own  choice,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  young  corn 
when  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high. 

They  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  great 
numbers  and  at  rather  irregular  periods,  and  togeth- 
er with  others  belonging  to  the  same  group,  commit 
great  ravages  to  the  young  corn,  beans,  cabbages,  &c. 
They  usually  bury  themselves  in  the  soil  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  root  of  the  plant  during  the 
day,  and  come  up  at  night,  or  in  cloudy  days,  and 
cut  the  tender  vegetables  off  near  the  surface  of  the 
Boil,  and  after  having  devoured  a  portion,  if  not  all  of 
it,  they  return  again  to  their  former  hiding  place  as 


soon  as  daylight  or  the  sun  appears.  It  is  said,  that 
in  sixty  bushels  of  mould  taken  from  a  field  where 
the  larva  of  several  species  (allied  to  the  one  we  are 
considering)  prevailed,  there  were  twenty-three  bush- 
els of  the  caterpillars.* 

It  appears  that  when  first  disclosed  from  the  egg, 
they  subsist  on  the  various  grasses — and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  frosty  weather  they  go  down  into  the 
ground  and  remain  inactive,  and  appear  in  the  spring 
again  about  half  grown,  which  is  the  time  they  ex- 
hibit their  destructive  qualities.  Dr.  Melsheimer, 
says  "the  moths  as  well  as  the  larva"  of  this  species, 
"vary  much  in  the  depth  of  their  color,  from  a  palo 
ash  to  an  obscure  brown.  The  ordinary  spots  of  the 
upper  wings  of  the  moth  are  always  connected  by  a 
blackish  line;  where  the  color  is  of  the  deepest  shade 
these  spots  are  scarcely  visible;  but  when  it  is  light- 
er they  are  very  obvious."  f 

This  moth  is  very  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  as, 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  September,  and  sometimes 
when  the  weather  is  warm  they  may  be  found  near  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  even  later.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  pupa  occurs  usually  in  July,  and  the  fore- 
part of  September,  according  to  the  season.  The  fore- 
wings  are  generally  of  a  dark  ash  color,  with  faint 
traces  of  wavy  transverse  bands;  the  hind  wings  are 
a  dirty  whitish  color,  darkened  towards  the  margin. 
It  expands  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch  and 
three-quarters.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  wings  overlap 
each  other  flat  upon  the  back.  During  the  day  it 
lies  hid  in  chinks  and  crevices  of  fences,  walls  or 
barks  of  trees,  and  appears  at  night  with  hosts  of 
others,  and  is  attracted  by  burning  lamps,  candles 
or  any  other  luminous  body.  The  caterpillar  is  usu- 
ally smooth,  naked,  and  of  a  dark  color,  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  tapering  a  little  at  each  end,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  sixteen  legs.  Among  the  various  reme- 
dies recommended  for  their  destruction  or  to  prevent 
their  ravages,  is  soaking  the  various  kinds  of  seeds 
in  copperas  water,  or  rolling  them  in  lime  or  ashes; 
but  as  the  cut-worm  does  not  attack  the  seeds,  this 
can  have  but  little  effect,  except  perhaps  to  accelerate 
the  germination  and  growth  of  the  plant.  Fall 
ploughing  the  land  intended  to  be  planted  in  corn, 
whereby  the  cut  worms  are  thrown  up  and  devoured 
by  birds,  or  exposed  to  the  cold,  seems  also  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  although  I  have  found  many  of  them  in 
places  of  exposure,  dead  in  the  spring.  The  only 
certain  mode  is  to  go  to  work,  where  it  is  known  they 
have  commenced  cutting  the  young  corn  or  vegetables 
and  dig  them  up  and  destroy  them  by  hand,  a  de.s- 
cription  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Asahol  Foote  in 
the  "Albany  Cultivator"  and  17th  vol.  of  the  "New 
England  Farmer.  S.  S.  R. 


*Koller'8  Treatise,  P.  94,  &c. 
fllarria'  Treatise,  P.  326. 
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ANVARr. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Mr.  Editor  : — 

A  fact  of  small  importance  to  some, 
but  perhaps  of  advantage  to  others  of  your  readers, 
came  under  my  observation  a  few  days  since.  While 
husking  out  my  corn,  one  of  my  hands,  who  wished 
to  get  a  few  ears  of  the  eight  rowe  i  kind  fur  seed, 
ascertained  by  finding  two  ears  on  one  stalk,  that 
one  of  them  was  of  the  eight  rowed,  and  the  other 
of  the  twelve  rowed  variety;  and  by  farther  observa- 
tion I  found  that  out  of  thirty  stalks,  each  bearing 
two  good  full  grown  ears,  thirteen  of  them  were  of 
a  mixture,  the  lower  car  being  invariably  the  fullest, 
containing  generally  twelve  rows  and  the  upper  one 
eight  rows.  This  corn  was  formerly  of  the  common 
yellow  eight  rowed  variety,  but  now  after  eight  years 
cultivation  on  the  farm,  it  has  run  into  ears  of  ten, 
twelve  and  fourteen  rows.  There  are  many  farmers 
in  this  section,  who  think  that  the  eight  row  corn  is 
hardier  and  of  better  quality,  and  with  the  idea  that 
"like  begets  like,"  are  careful  to  select  none  but  that 
kind  for  planting;  but  the  above  fact  renders  it  alto- 
gether superfluous.  As  to  its  being  of  better  qual- 
ity, it  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  no  advantage  over 
larger  ears  of  the  same  kind  of  corn. 

C.  M. 

Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  1852. 


[Selected  from  an  English  work,  for  the  "Farm 
Journal,"  by  John  M.  Harlan,  Ercildoun,  Chester 
County,  Pa. J 

Case  of  a  broken  leg,  that  had  been  amputated  by 
Professor  John  Tindall. 

"In  1828,1  was  sent  for  to  sec  a  three  year  old  heif- 
er, that  had  broken  her  leg  above  the  fetlock  joint. 
This  case  had  been  attended  by  another  person  lor 
ten  days  previously,  who  amputated  the  leg.  When 
I  attended,  the  wound  was  in  a  gangrenous  state, 
and  I  applied  spirits  of  wine,  camphor,  and  the  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  with  poultices  made  of  wheaten  flour, 
yeast  and  honey,  to  the  stump;  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  days,  the  wound  was  brought  to  a  good  con- 
sistence. The  only  thing  to  be  considered  now  was, 
how  the  animal  was  to  walk  and  graze.  I  therefore 
got  an  artificial  leg  made  of  cork,  and  a  leathern 
boat,  to  lace  above  the  carvil  joint,  to  keep  the  le<T 
in  a  proper  state,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  ol 
seeing  my  patient  walk  and  feed  with  little  inconve- 
nience. I  give  this  case  to  show  the  necessity,  when 
an  animal  has  fractured  a  limb,  to  get  a  skilfuU  per- 
son to  set  it,  and  it  will  in  most  cases,  unite  in  about 
J  hirty  days."  j.  m.  H. 

East  FaUuwJicld,  Chester  co.,  Pa. 


We  have  received  from  our  friend  William  Elliot 
a  copy  of  the  Brownsville  Free  Press,  containing  the 
account  ^iihe first  annual  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  of  the  Jefi"erson  township,  Fayette 
county  Fair.     It  says : — 


The  Jefferson  Township,  Fayette  County,  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  their  first  annual  Exhibition  at 
Brownsville,  on  the  2Gth  and  27th  of  October.  The 
exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  was  very 
fine,  and  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  Society,  as  to  number  and  quality.  The  display 
made  in  the  Horticultural  deptir  ment  showed  that 
we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  Domestic  Industry. 

The  display  made  in  the  Domestic  Manufacturing 
department,  showed  well  for  the  manufacturing  Bo- 
roughs of  Brownsville  and  Bridgeport — owing  to  tho 
day  being  unfavorable,  it  was  not  so  extensive  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  had  the  day  been  more 
propitious;  nevertheless  great  credit  is  due  to  those 
presenting  artic'es  for  exhibition,  and  more  particu- 
larly so  for  the  taste,  skill  and  industry  of  mothers, 
wives,    and  daughters   of  the  surrounding  country. 

We  observe  by  the  list  of  premiums,  that  the  man- 
agers of  this  enterprising  Society  have  endeavored 
to  enlist  the  whole  feeling:  and  interest  of  their  com- 
munity,  by  taking  a  wide  swath  and  embracing  a 
large  number  of  articles  not  usually  entered  on  such 
occasions.  In  this  they  have  done  right,  and  the 
great  success  of  this  their  first  exhibition  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  such  a  course.  In  addition  to  the  custo" 
mary  display  of  articles,we  find  premiums  have  been  a" 
warded  for  Ladies'  Riding  Horses,  and  light  Harness 
horses, Maltese  Jachs,  Merino,  Saxony, French  MerinOf 
and  other  Merino  sheep,  specimens  of  several  of  the 
improved  breeds  of  Fom'Is,  articles  of  wool  and  cotton 
manufacture,  quilis,  coverlets,  carpets,  sewing  silk- 
paintings,  Daguerreotypes,  bee-hives  and  bees,  wrap- 
ping-paper, drugs,  perfumery,  penmanship,  &c.;  "al 
so,  a  large  variety  of  agricultural  implements,  grain 
drills,  grain  reapers,  clover  and  timothy  sowers  cut- 
ting boxes,  carriages,  buggys,  &c.,  and  an  extensive 
list  of  our  most  approved  varieties  of  Fruits.  We 
observe  also,  a  premium  of  $100  to  R.  Buffington,  a 
small  boy,  for  a  steamboat,  and  a  "premium  to  Mr. 
Miller  for  vegetable  eggs."  These  last  eclipse  any 
thing  we  have  been  able  to  bring  out,  as  yet,  at  our 
Chester  County  Horticultural  or  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions. There  perhaps  will  be  some  excuse  for  us,  in 
the  first  article,  as  our  nearest  water,  the  Brandy- 
wine  creek,  is  two  miles  off,  and  so  shallow  as  to 
make  navigation  decidedly  unsafe;  but  what  are  "ve- 
getable eggs  ?"  Have  our  friends  out  there  really  got 
to  growing  eggs  on  bushes  for  a  field  crop?  if  so,  the 
fowls  may  well  exclaim — "their  occupation's  gone;" 
or  are  they  what  we  call  here,  egg  plants,  that  are  in- 
tended ? 

We  congratalate  the  Society  on  their  success  thus 
far,  and  hope  the  influence  of  their  effort  will  stimu-^ 
late  other  counties  around  them  in  the  same  cause. 


Carrots  for  Horses. — The  stable  keepers  are  be" 
ginning  to  find  that  these  vegetables  form  a  cheap 
and  nutritious  food  to  mix  with  grain  for  their  hor- 
ses. It  is  better  to  give  a  working  horse  a  peck  of 
carrots  and  four  quarts  of  oats  or  corn  meal  a  day^ 
than  to  give  him  six  quarts  of  meal. 
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SWINE— POTATOES. 


January' 


Fattening  Swine~Commence  Early. 

By  the  last  census  it  appears  there  were  over  thirty 
millions  of  swine  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
out-numbered  the  sheep  by  about  ten  millions.  This 
shows  the  value  of  this  product,  proving  pork  an  im- 
portant item  of  domestic  consumption.  It  is,  in  the 
country  especially,  the  stand-by  when  other  meats 
fail,  and  will  ever  retain  its  place,  where  long-keep- 
ing and  hearty,  strength  sustaining  food  is  desired. 

We  have  before  urged  the  importance  of  an  early 
commencement  of  the  process  of  fattening,  and  now 
repeat  that  it  is  advisable,  for  the  reason  that  articles 
of  food  can  be  made  use  of  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  that  mild  weather  is  much  more  favora- 
ble to  taking  on  flesh  than  cold. 

At  this  season,  most  faimers  have  quantities  cf  au- 
tumn apples,  summer  squashes,  early  potatoes,  &c., 
which  would  perish  or  deteriorate  sadly  by  keeping, 
but  are  now  of  considerable  value — well  Avorth  sav- 
ing, at  least — as  food  for  swine.  Boiled  or  steamed 
and  mixed  with  meal,  they  are  well  relished,  and  for 
a  commeneemcnt  in  fattening,  answer  as  well  as  can 
be  desired.  Where  apples  and  potatoes  are  both 
used,  when  boiled  in  a  large  kettle,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  put  the  apples  in  first — three  or  four  bushels  of  ap- 
bles  to  one  of  potatoes,  and  cover  with  the  latter — 
well  washed,  of  course.  Then  fill  with  water,  and 
when  sufficiently  cooked,  add  enough  meal  to  make  a 
thick  pudding-like  mass.  The  meal  will  be  cooked 
by  thus  mixing  while  hot.  Some  farmers  grind  up 
oats  and  peas,  oats  and  corn,  oats  and  barley,  or 
shrunken  wheat  for  this  purpose. 

An  Orleans  county  farmer  informs  us  of  a  mode  of 
fattening  which  he  has  practiced  with  much  success, 
not  differing  materially  from  that  above  recommended. 
He  commences  early,  having  the  pen  open  into  a  small 
yard  adjoining,  that  the  hogs  may  have  exercise,  and 
get  at  the  ground  at  pleasure.  He  begins  feeding 
boiled  apples,  pumpkins,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.,  mix- 
ing the  same  with  some  light  mill-feed,  which  he  is 
careful  to  measure  so  that  he  may  gradually  increase 
its  richness  to  the  last,  when  he  feeds  nothing  but  corn 
meal  pudding.  He  is  also  particular  to  let  the  mush 
stand  a  half  day  or  so,  until  the  sacharine  fermenla 
tion  commences — which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pro- 
per stage  for  feeding.  He  never  fails  in  making  the 
first  quality  of  pork,  and  a  good  deal  of  it. 

We  remarked  that  mild  weather  was  most  favorable 
for  fattening.  Food  is  the  fuel  for  keeping  up  animal 
heat,  and  the  less  need  of  expenditure  in  this  respect, 
the  more  rapidly  will  flesh  be  accumulated.  Their 
comfort  should  be  studied  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
for  a  discontented,  restive  animal,  ho  a  ever  much  he 
may  consume,  will  never  fatten  rapidly.  Their  sleep- 
ing places  should  be  dry  and  well  littered, — and  well 
ventilated,  for  pure  air  is  of  importance  to  everything 
that  breathes  it. 

As  to  the  amount  of  food  to  be  given  daily,  we 
think  it  important  fo  supply  all  fattening  animals  with 
just  as  much  as  they  will  consume  without  wasting, 
either  by  leaving,  or  by  not  fully  digesting.  The 
Boston  C'u/i'iuaior  in  remarking  upon  this  subject,  il- 
lustrates it  as  follows:  "A  certain  amount  of  food  is 
daily  required  by  the  animal  to  support  life,  or  sup- 
ply the  natural  waste  of  the  body — for  the  process  of 
life  is  one  of  consumption  and  decomposition.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  and  extra  flesh  is  only  a  deposit 
of  superfluous  nutriment,  which  not  being  required 
for  the  system  at  one  time,  is  laid  by  for  future  emer- 
gencies. Now,  if  no  more  food  is  given  daily  than  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  natural  waste,  no  surplus  flesh 
or  fat  can  be  formed.      If,  for  instance,  a  farmer  has 


ten  bushels  of  meal  to  be  fed  to  each  animal,  and  it 
should  be  fed  in  so  small  quantities  that  it  barely  sup- 
plies the  natural  waste,  the  whole  of  the  food  would 
be  consumed  without  the  animal  gaining  a  single 
pound  in  weight.  But  if  the  time  of  feeding  had  been 
shortened  one-half,  and  the  same  amount  of  food  had 
been  eaten,  the  animals  would  have  been  able  to  lay 
by  a  surplus  equal  to  the  amount  which  half  the  food 
was  capable  of  producing." 

The  same  authority  advises  feeding  Indian  C(;rn  be- 
fore it  is  fully  hardened,  as  it  is  then  more  readily 
and  fully  digested,  and  both  corn  and  c  )b  are  eaten, 
as  well  as  the  stalks  if  given  to  swine  while  yet  green. 
The  plant  in  this  stage  contains  much  sugar,  and  this 
is  a  most  concentrated  form  of  nutriment. 

To  conclude,  we  wouhl  say,  commence  early,  use 
cooked  food — increasing  the  richness  thereof  as  the 
process  goes  on,  feed  regularly  and  fully,  attend  to 
the  comfort  of  your  porkers,  and  do  not  forget  the 
manure  heap,  and  no  doubt  large  profits  will  result 
from  this  branch  of  farming  economy. —  [OA»o  Far- 
mer. 


Guano  on  Potatoes. 


Last  spring  I  planted  four  acres  of  potatoes  on  a 
two  year  old  sod;  the  soil  was  a  ver}'  light  gravelly 
loam,  well  calculated  to  raise  sound  potatoes,  but  as 
it  had  been  hard  run,  and  never  manured,  it  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  a  large  crop.  I  plowed 
the  land  deep  and  well,  as  early  as  the  weather  would 
permit,  lotting  it  lie  till  the  time  of  planting — May 
10th.  It  was  then  dragged,  and  on  two  acres  GOO 
lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  were  sown  broadcast.  The 
land  was  then  furrowed  out  in  rows  about  three  feet 
and  potatoes  planted  in  the  rows,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  between  the  setts.  On  the  remaining 
two  acres  no  guano,  or  manure  of  any  kind,  was  ap- 
plied, though  treated  exactly  alike  in  every  other  re- 
spect. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  were  up  there  was  a  decided 
difference  visible.  The  guanoed  ones  having  a  rich- 
er, darker  hue,  which  they  maintained  throughout 
the  summer.  In  the  fall,  when  the  unguanoed  pota- 
toes were  quite  ripe  and  the  vines  dead,  the  guanoed 
ones  were  growing  luxuriantly,  the  vines  covering 
the  whole  space  between  the  rows. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  the  last  week  in  October, 
and  accurately  measured.  On  the  unguanoed  two 
acres,  there  was  238  bushels,  and  on  the  two  acres 
guanoed,  410  bushels,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  guano  of  86  bu.  per  acre.  All  the  potatoes  aro 
perfectly  sound  and  good,  but  the  guanoed  ones  are 
much  the  largest,  with  scarcely  a  small  one  among 
them.  The  guano  cost  in  New  York  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound;  freight,  breaking  the  lumps,  sifting, 
and  sowing  it,  would  make  its  cost  on  the  land  three 
cents  per  pound,  or  $9  per  acre.  The  86  extra  bush 
els  of  potatoes  will  more  than  pay  for  the  guano,  &c  , 
and  leave  a  good  profit  from  the  investment. 

As  regards  the  best  mode  of  application,  I  may 
state  that  in  another  field  this  year  I  had  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  part  of  which  were  guanoed,  as  on  the  oth- 
er two  acres,  by  sowing  broadcast,  planting  the  po- 
tatoes in  hills.  On  part  of  the  acre  the  guano  was  ap- 
plied in  the  hill,  placing  the  guano  immediately  over 
the  potatoes,  separating  them  with  a  little  soil,  other- 
wise" it  would  injure  the  sett.  The  potitoes  thus 
treated  were  imtch  better  than  where  the  guano  was 
sown  broadcast.  Four  rows  left  unguanoed  were  not 
m  jre  than  half  as  good  as  where  guano  was  applied. 

I  consider  guano  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  ma- 
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nure,  though  -whether  it  -will  pay  as  -well  to  apply  it 
to  wheat,  corn,  or  other  grain  crops,  as  it  has  in  this 
instance  to  potatoes,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  sown 
some  on  wheat  this  fall  and  can  already  see  how  far 
it  extended,  the  difference  being  very  perceptible. — 
H.  C.  Ives.— Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1852.— [Genesee  Far- 
mer. 


»  ebb's  Patent  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter. 

The  above  is  an  engraving  of  a  new  and  useful 
improveraent  in  Straw  Cutters,  patented  in  1850,  and 
not  as  yet  widely  introduced.  Wo  consider  it,  for 
several  reasons,  the  best  machine  for  this  purpose  now 
in  the  market.  It  combines  nimpUcily  of  arrangement 
with  great  efficiency,  cutting  two  to  three  bushels  in 
a  minute,  with  hand  power.  The  length  of  cut  with 
this  machine  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  having 
two  knives  ;  those  with  three  knives  the  cut  is  halt 
an  inch.  Its  construction  is  simply  on  the  shear 
principle,  a  straight  knife  cutting  on  a  curved  edge, 
with  adjusting  and  set  screws,  to  regulate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  knives  to  the  curved  edge.  There  is  no 
intricate  rigging  to  break  or  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
whole  machine  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
efficient,  as  to  warrant  its  being  recommended  with 
contidence.  It  is  self  feeding,  and  the  price  is  $1G  for 
the  two  knives,  and  $20  for  the  three.  Several  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  original  machine,  making 
it  much  more  perfect  and  easily  nuinaged  Persons 
who  purchased  any  of  the  first  manufacture  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  are  requested  to  return  them,  and 
they  will  be  exchanged  for  the  improved  pattern  at 
Paschall  Morris  &  Co. 's  Agricultural  Warehouse,West 
Chester,  who  can  furnish  them  at  the  above  prices 
retail,  and  at  reduced  rates  to  dealers. 


WOKK   FOR   THE  MONTH. 

Farm. 

Stock  require  particular  attention.  Give  sufficient 
shelter,  some  variety  in  their  food,  free  aud  c  "invenii>nt 
access  to  water,  and  have  a  lump  of  rock  salt  in  the 
yard  for  them  to  go  to,  which  is  much  better  and  more 
economical  than  salting  at  stated  times.  Cut  up  straw 
hay  and  corn  fodder  ;  the  saving  by  this  will  more 
than  pay  for  a  machine,  in  one  winter.  Keep  cows  at 
night  in  warm,  well  ventilated  stables,  well  furnished 
■with  litter,  and  turn  out  in  fine  weather.  Use  the  caL 
tie  card  daily,  particularly  on  heifers  and  young 
stock;  feed  once  a  day,  at  hast,  with  roots,  cabbages, 
&c.,  and  a  little  meal ;  milk  before  feeding,  to  avoid 


taste  of  turnips,  &c.,  in  milk  and  butter;  accustum 
calves  to  the  halter,  by  being  regularly  tied  up  at 
night  in  stalls;  give  extra  food  to  working  oxen  ;  have 
corn  ground  in  cob  for  feeding  ;  attend  to  manure  in 
yard  as  directed  last  month  ;  protect  all  tools  and  ve- 
hicles from  weather ;  haul  lime,  ashes,  and  such  oth- 
er fertilizers  as  may  be  wanted  the  coming  season. 
Sheep  should  have  good  shedding,  and  be  fed,  besides 
good  hay,  with  oats  daily,  and  also  roots,  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  good  thriving  condition.  There  is  no 
gain  at  lambing  time  from  sheep  poorly  kept  through 
winter;  they  should  also  have  access  to  water  and 
salt  at  their  pleasure.  At  leisure  times,  and  in  wet 
weather,  make  plain  gates  to  substitute  for  bars  all 
over  the  farm;  there  is  great  economy  in  this.  Give 
attention  to  poultry.  Let  them  have  a  warm  house 
to  go  to,  with  some  refuse  meat,  grain,  sand  and  ash- 
es always  at  hand.  A  few  well  kept  will  pay  better 
than  a  large  number  running  at  largo  and  uncared 
lor. 

Fruit  Orchard. 

But  little  is  to  bo  said,  further  than  directions  for 
last  month,  under  this  head.  Remove  all  long  grass 
and  rubbish  from  trees,  which  attract  mice.  Bank 
up  earth  as  before  recommended.  Arrange  plan  of 
orchard  and  fruit  garden  for  spring  planting ;  select 
at  this  leisure  season,  from  fruit  books  and  other 
sources,  what  varieties  will  probably  be  wanted  ;  pro- 
vide fencing  materials,  and  have  them  ready  for  early 
use;  cut  down  worn-out  and  decayed  apple  trees; 
provide  stakes  and  tallies  for  trees;  plant  the  orchard 
on  paper  in  winter,  at  leisure,  and  thus  expedite  bus- 
iness in  spring;  spread  lime  over  old  orchards ;  mod- 
erate pruning  may  be  attended  to  in  this  month;  dig 
in  Guano  or  short  manure,to  promote  vigorous  growth* 

V^egetable  Garden. 

Attend  to  directions  of  last  month  ;  keep  a  close 
watch  on  frames,  so  as  not  to  force  into  growth  or  in- 
jure by  exposure;  attend  to  composts,  and  procure 
materials  for  forcing  beds  in  spring;  repair  sash, and 
make  mats  of  straw  for  covering  in  cold  nights;  pro- 
vide a  full  supply  of  bean  poles,  pea  sticks,  &c.;  pro- 
cure what  gardening  tools  may  be  wanted,  and  an- 
ticipate the  working  season. 

Flower  Garden. 

If  the  hints  given  out  the  previous  month  have 
been  attended  to,  there  will  belittle  to  do  this  month 
in  the  flower  garden.  Protection  should  be  given  at 
once  to  all  tender  roses  and  shrubs  requiring  it. 
Plants  in  windows  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
avoid  too  J're(]Heni  watering.  A  good  watering  when 
necessary,  is  much  better  than  constant  wetting.  That 
pest  the  (Jrcen  Fly,  can  be  kept  under  by  occasional- 
ly gyringing  or  immersing  in  tobacco  water,  made  by 
steeping  tobacco  stems  in  water  for  twenty  four  hours. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees  in  cellar,  should  have 
fresh  air  admitted  when  weather  is  open  ;  water  only 
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when  dry.  Plants  in  cold  frame  should  have  air  every 
fine  day.  They  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  ex- 
cess of  moisture. 


Oyster  Shells  for  Fruit  Trees. — A  correspon- 
dent writes  to  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  as 
follows  : 

One  of  the  most  effectual  applications  I  have  ever 
maile  to  fruit  trees  in  an  old  and  barren  situation,  is 
a  compost  in  which  finely  broken  oyster  shells  were 
the  principal  ingredient.  The  shells  have  generally 
a  large  per  centage  of  saline  matter  attaching  to 
them,  in  a  fresh  state,  with  some  animal  matter  and 
much  lime.  By  breaking  them  and  mixing  them 
with  wood  ashes,  nnd  spreading  it  thickly  around  old 
trees,  and  almost  immediate  and  decided  improve- 
ment will  take  place. 

Young  Stock. — These  should  not  be  left  entirely 
•without  grain  during  winter.  The  raw  materials  for 
the  formation  of  muscles,  bones,  &c.,are  not  contain- 
ed in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  long  provender  used 
for  winter  feeding. — [  Working  Farmer. 

Review  of  the  Markets. 

PniLADELpniA,  December  23,  1852. 

Fruit. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  foreign  fruit, 
and  store  sales  are  making  to  a  fair  extent  at  full 
rates.  Apples  and  peaches  are  in  demand,  and  sell 
freely  at  previous  quotations.  Flour  and  Meal — The 
Africa's  advices  imparted  a  better  feeling  to  the  mar- 
ket for  Flour,  and  holders  have  realized  an  advance  of 
12^al8fc  per  bbl.  since  the  close  of  last  week;  some 
ll,000al2,000  bbls.  having  been  taken  by  shippers 
and  speculators  at  $5  12^-a5  18|,  and  since  at  $2  25a 
5  31J  for  mixed  and  straight  brands,  including  some 
selected  lots  at  .$5  37  J  ;  fancy  brands  at  .$5  561a5  62*; 
and  extra  at  $5  62ia5  75  per  bbl.  Rye  Flour  "is 
steady,  with  further  small  sales  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 
Corn  Meal  is  also  staticmary,  and  500a600bbls  Penn'a 
Meal  sold  at  $3  50  per  bbl.  Grain — Receipts  con- 
tinue moderate,  and  with  an  active  demand  for  Wheat, 
principally  formilling.prices  are  113all4cper  bu.  bet- 
ter; about  20,000  bu.  have  been  taken  at  113all7c 
for  fair  to  prime  Penn'a  and  Southern  reds,including 
some  small  lots  of  mixed  at  117c,  and  pure  white  at 
120c;_  the  latter  is  scarce,  and  generally  held  higher. 
Rye  is  in  request,  with  small  receipts;  and  sales  of 
Penn'a  at  85a8Gc.  Corn  in  steady  demand,  and  the 
receipts,  some  22,000a25,000  bu,  found  buyers  at  64c 
for  good  Southern  yellow,  and  60c  for  wliite,  mostly 
at  the  former  rate.  Oats  continue  dull,  with  limited 
arrivals,  and  sales  of  Southern  at  40a42c,  as  in  qual- 
ity, and  Penn'a  at  44c.  Wool  is  active,  and  further 
large  sales  have  been  made  at  improved  rates.  Among 
the  transactions  we  are  advised  of  is  a  sale  of  260,000 
lbs  fine  fleece  on  private  terms,  said  to  be  at  a  higher 
rate  than  any  previous  sale  in  the  market. 

Cattle  Market.— The  offerings  at  Washington 
Drove  Yard  comprised  1400  head  of  Beef  Cattle, 
319  Cows  and  Calves,  900  Hogs,  and  5000  Sheep  and 
Latnbs.  Prices.  The  demand  for  Beet  Cattle  is 
limited,  but  prices  have  undergone  no  change.  Sales 
were  made  at  $G  to  S8  50  per  100  lbs.  Good  milch 
Cows  ranged  from  $18  to  $36,  and  dry  Cows  $8  to 
$14.  In  Hogs  the  sales  were  larger  than  those  of 
the  preceeding  week,  but  prices  of  live  hogs  are  un- 
changed. Killed  hogs  are  arriving  more  freely. 
Sales  at  $7  50  a  S7  75.  Prices  of  Sheep  are  steady 
at  $1  50  to  $3  50,  and  Lambs  at  $1  50  to  $4  50 
each,  as  in  quality. 


CULTURE  OF  CRANBERRY  VINES. 

The  variety  cultivated  mostly  in  England  are  har- 
dy and  prolific. 

They  can  be  raised  on  upland  on  rather  moist 
loom — but  do  the  best  on  low,  damp  or  moist  Meadow 
Land,  with  a  little  sand  put  around  the  plant. 

They  may  be  planted  out  IJ  to  2  feet  apart  each 
way. 

Two  feet  apart,  it  will  take  10,000  plants  to  the 
acre;  if  on  low  ground  it  should  be  pared,  plowed, 
or  burnt  over  to  take  out  the  grass  or  weeds,  and  cul- 
tivated for  one  or  two  years,  until  they  cover  the 
ground.  The  yield  after  that  is  from  150  to  250 
bushels  per  acre.  They  are  usually  gathered  with 
a  Cranberry  Rake,  to  be  found  in  any  Agricultural 
Store. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  flow  Meadows  in  order  to 
make  them  productive. 

PRICES— Under  500,  fifty  cents  per  100;  under 
5,000,  forty  cents  per  100;  over  10,000,  thirty  cent* 
per  100.     For  sale  by 

F.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Jan.  1853.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SUFFOLK  PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  Subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  pairs  of  Suf- 
folk pigs,  warranted  pure,  12  weeks  old,  from  his  pre- 
mium Boar  Lord  Rodnar  the  2d,  and  his  fine  sows 
Lady  Suffolk,  and  White  pink.  The  sire  and  dams  of 
the  above  pigs,  were  bred  by  L.  G.  Morris,  of  Mount 
Fordham,  West  Chester  county.  New  York,  from  hia 
imported  boar  Lord  Rodnar.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  ADRIAN  CORNELL, 

Jan.  1853.  Newtown,  Bucks  co.  Pa. 

CHOICE  POULTRY  FOR  SALE, 

COMPRISING  the  following  varieties,  viz:— 

Cochin  China  and  Canton  Fowls;  Bufi",  Brown, 
Black,  and  White  Shanghaes;  Chittagongs,  or  Gray 
Shanghaes;  also  Sumatra  Games. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Domestic  Poultry  of 
the  above  varieties,  warranted  true  to  their  name,and 
purely  bred — equal  in  evert/  respect  to  any  stock  in 
the  country.  Orders  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the 
subscriber,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

CHARLES  SAMPSON, 

Jan.  1853.  3m]  West  Roxbury,Ma38. 

J.  &  D.  FELLENBAUM. 

Manufacturers   of  all  kinds  of  Steam    Enrjines  and 
Boilers,  Slide   and   Hand   Lathes,  Mill  and 
Press Screivs   of  all   sizes,  &c.      West 
Chestnut    st.,    Lancaster,  Pa- 
We  also  furnish  castings  of  the  best  materials,  and 
at  the  most  reasonable   prices.     Having  had  fifteen 
years  practical  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  machinery  and  iron  work,  we  are  able 
to    warrant  our   work  to   give  satisfaction  to  all  who 
may  favor  us  with  their  patronage.         [June,  1852. 

ALDERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from 
nine  to  eleven  months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest 
imported  stock.  Also,  two  thorough  bred  young 
Short  Horn  Bulls, ten  months  old,  raised  on  the  farm 
of  T.  P.  Remington,  near  Philadelahia,  and  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  improved  stock,  Cedar  street,above  ninth  street, 
Philadelphia.  February  2d,  1852. 
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WAREHOUSE 

STORE. 


AND  SEED 


The  subscribers,  in  addition  to  their  extensive  Nur- 
sery and  Green-House  establishments,  have  estab- 
lished an  Agricultural  Warehouscj  and  Seed  Store, 
near  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West  Chester,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  by  wholesale  and  retail,  of 
all  kinds  of  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
implements,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  &c.  Coun- 
try storekeepers  supplied  with  any  of  the  following, 
with  reasonable  discount  to  sell  again : — 

Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds;  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers;  Wheat  Drills  and  Seed  Planters;  Ploughs, 
Harrows  and  Cultivators;  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters; 
Grain  Fan,  and  Corn  Shellers;  Vegetable,  or  Root 
Cutters:  Hani  Grain  Mills,  Clover  Shellers,  Horse 
Rakes,  Churns  of  various  patterns,  Grindstones  and 
Inproved  Hangings;  Hay,  Straw,  and  Manure  Forks; 
Ox  Yokes  and  Bows;  Patent  Bow  Pins,  Ox  Trace 
and  Log  and  Cow  Chains;  Cross-cut  and  other  Saws; 
Spades,  Shovels,  Hoes  and  Rakes;  Ox  Muzzles  and 
Bull  Rings;  Post  Diggers  and  Crow  Bars;  Wheel 
Barrows;  Grain  Cradles;  Scythes  and  Scythestones; 
Grubbing  Hoes  and  Picks;  Post  Augers,  Drawing 
Knives,  Axes,  Broad  Axes  and  Hatchets;  Grain 
Bags;  Grain  Measures;  Garden  Trowels  and  Weed- 
ing Forks;  Cast  Iron  Chairs  and  Settees;  do.  Hat 
and  Umbrella  Stands;  Garden  Watering  Pots;  Hy- 
acinth and  Bulb  Glasses;  Pruning  and  Budding 
Knives;  Wire  Flower  Trainers;  do.  Stands,  Bee  Hives, 
Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels;  Grass  and  Grain  Sickels; 
Rose  Shears  and  Twig  Cutters;  Flower  Scissors; 
Butter  Prints,  Bowls  and  Ladels;  Folding  Ladders; 
Screw  Wrenches,  Pincers  and  Gimblets;  Rat  and 
Mole  Traps;  Cattle  Cards  and  Horse  Brushes;  Cur- 
ry Combs;  Horse  Lancets,  Ox  Knobs;  Nest  Eggs; 
lloe  and  Fork  Handles;  Hay  and  Corn  Knives;  Gar- 
den Reels;  Tree  Scrapers;  Cow  Bells;  Family  Press; 
Pick  Nic  Boxes;  Potato  Diggers  and  Pullers;  Whif- 
fle Trees;  Caterpillar  Brushes;  Fruit  Pickers;  Bor- 
der Knives;  Guano;  Piaster;  Poudrette;  Bonedust; 
Lime,  &c. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  Co., 

Nursery,  Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

Wesi  Chester,  Pa. 
J8®*  Orders  by  mail  promptlv  attended  to. 
SUPER  PHOSPHATE    OF  LIME. 
Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Mapes 
for  sale  by  the  ton  or  smaller  quantity,  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Chester, 
Pa.     Also,  No.  1,  Peruvian  Guano. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co. 
10,000  PEACH  TREES. 
Also    fine  Dwarf  Pears,  well  branched,  many  o[ 
tliem  having  fruited  the  present  season ;  also  Ever- 
green and  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubbery  in  great 
variety. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  with  Black 
Spruce,  American  Arbor  Vita;,  Balm  of  Gllead,  White 
Spruce, — Hemlock,  from  4  to  12  inches  in  height,  at 
$30  per  1000,  well  packed  in  crates,  and  delivered  in 
Philadelphia.  Also,  Sugar  Maple,  White  Ash,  Birch, 
American  Larch  and  Elm,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet, 
of  handsome  shape,  and  delivered  in  Philedolphia  in 
good  condition  a  $10  per  100. 

ROCK    SALT. 
Rock  Salt  in  large  lumps,  for  salting  cattle.     This 
article  can  be  placed  in  the  open  field,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  weather. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS.  Co. 
HAY,  STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 
Webb's,  Hovey's,  Emery's,  Rice's,   Potts',  Catch- 
pole's,  and  other  Straw  and  Fodder  Cutters  and  Crush- 


ers; also  Hick's  Portable  Cider  Mills,  whichwill  meke 
from  5  to  10  barrels  per  day.     For  sale  by 
PASCHALL  MORRIS,  &  Co., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHHUCBERY. 

The  aubacriberg  offer  for  sale  the  preseiii  full,  at  their 
Nursery,  Garden  ic  Green-house  KstiiblisLinent,  West 
Cliester,  Pii  ,u  l-irge  iiiiil  selei-l  asBurtiiiciit  iil    the  ditVer- 

enl  kinds  nf  FRUlT  TRKES  vvtiich  tliey  otiei  by  wliole- 

sule  or  retail,  atreasiiiable  prices,  viz  :  Apple,  I'ear,  I'eath,  1  lum, 
and  Cherry  trees,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  h  igs.  Filberts.  Uiiglish 
Waliiuis,  Strawberries,  Kaspbernes,  Gooseberries,  (urranls  in 
great  variety,  Ciuiiices,  Aim  .iids,  tiardy  and  tendif  Grape  Viiirs. 
Also  a  hne  collection  ol"  JJwart"  Tears  on  (Quince  adapted  lor  iin- 
medialc  bearing,  and  embracing  Some  a  J  or  30  varittics  J?onie  of 
thein  now  in  fruit. 

Also  Kvergreeii  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Itoth  of  na- 
tive and  foreign  growth,  of  all  the  moat  dcsiiable  kinds  lor  our  cl>- 
inate.  Norway  Firs,  Balm  of  Gileail,  Austrian  and  Scotch  fine,, 
licbaiion  and  Deodar  Cedars.  Cryptomeria,  Japoiiica  Chili  fine, 
Himalayan  ~pruce,  several  van- ties  of  IJox.  Arlior  Vila,  IJcllies 
nine  varieties  of  Jumpers.  English  and  Irish  Yew  Also  a  Urge 
collection  of  hardy  roses  and  greenhouse  plants,  liulbons  roots, 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  imported  I'hioxes,  Verbiuas.  Uahlnis.  em- 
bracing 40  varieties,  imported  the  preS'iit  Season.  Knglisli  double 
Holly-hoeks,  very  chcMce  chrysinthemuma.  &c.  togi  tliei  with  ail 
other  articles  usually  found  in  similar  well  coinlucted  establish- 
ments. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  ettended  to,  and  trees  and  plants  care- 
fullv  packed,  and  forwarded  as  diiected  Catalogues  fun  isiiedoil 
application.  I'ASCH  Al.I.  MORHIS  &  C.i. 

Sept.  Nursery,  Seedsmen  fc  Florists,  \\  est  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

ELLW ANGER  fc  BARRY  desire  to  call  the  a  tention  of  A'ur- 
seryinen,  dealers  ami  planters  to  the  iniiiiidSe  stock  of  Trers  now 
on  their  grounds  embracing  eruit  Trees  of  rvrry  des.'riinioa,  viz: 
Standard    Apples     i  ears.   I'liims    Cherries.   Peaches,  A;c,oii  fren 

stocks  for  Orchards— vigorous  and  well  formed. 
Dwarf  and    Pyramidal  I'ear    Trees,  on   quince  stocks  about   100.- 

000,  embracing  every  fine  variet>  that  can  be  so  woiked,  2  ycarf 

old,  trees  low  branched, vigoious  an<l  brutlfi-l 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal    Cherries   on  mahalcb   stocks   fi- e  one,  two 

and  three  year  old  trees;  well  branched  anil  Hnely  formed. 
Dwarf  Apple  trees,  on    Pandise   and    doucaiii   stocks.  Iieautiful  2 

year  old  trees  with  heads  for  immediate  bearing,  besides  yigoroua 

yearlinaa. 
Gooseberries,  large   Lancashire  sorts,  strong  plants  for  immediate 

bearing. 
Currania'Tineluding  the   Cherry.  Victoria,  Whi'e  Grape  and  many 

other  new  and  line  sorts      See.tur  catai.gue 
Raspberrihs,  the  n>'W   large   fruitf-d    m  >iitlply.  Fstolf,  ,Vc  ,  &c      A 

complete  collection  of  all  desirable  varietu-s 
Grapes,  hardy  native  sorts,  such  as  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clinton, 

strong  twoaud  three  year  old  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  foi  viii- 

eriea.  atronsf  Ihiiflv  p  anis  in  po's 
Strawberries  of  ail  desirable  vaeicties.     Rhubarb,  a    laige  stock  of 

the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  aM  other  fruits  (  nltiv:t'  d. 

The  entire  fruit  department  is  under  iMir  own  personal  b n pi  r vi- 
sion The  best  quality  of  stoiks  is  used,  and  the  iin  St  xeinpulout 
attention  given  to  ensure  accuracy:  we  flatter  onrse'via  ihat  no 
Nursery  collecti.  ii  c:in  otfer  a  stronger  guarantee  to  pnr-  liascrs  in 
this  respect.  The  stock  is  all  grown  on  new  fri  si.  s.iii.  and  ia 
healthy,  well  manured  and  hardy  We  ask  purchasers  to  exam- 
ine it 
ORNAMENTM. — Large  trees  for  streets,  paik*,   4c      Such  ^'s 

horse  che^nnts.  silvr  maiiles   snowv  ab-  lis,  mountnin  wsli,  elma 

and  tulip  t'Cea.  in  large  qiiai-tieg.  chi  ap. 
Rare  Ornamental  I.AWX   Trees,  embracinp  tlie  most  novel,  re- 
ma  kable  and   beautiful    tre«*8.  and    shnibs    both  drcitbinna.Hiid 

evetpreen  that  can  be  grown  in  our  climate,   for  paiticuhiis.  wa 

refer  to  thed'-acriptive  ratalogne 
I^osss  —One  of  the   i/  best  c.illections  in  the  coniitry.  inrliidii>i;  th« 

newest  and  best  Earopeaii  vaiieties,  selected  by  ua  hist  iunimrr 

in  person. 
Bulhouf  Rontf  imp<uted  annually  from   Holland,  can  be  snpplitd 

nftei  Ist  Sept. 
Dahlias       The  new  English  and    French   prize  varietiea  of  I8S1, 

besides  fine  olderones 

All  articles  packed  in  the  br.st  mannerand  forwarded  to  any  part 
of  the  U  S..  Canada  oi  California  Ordcis  st-irtU  cmi'lierl  wlh 
In  every  particniar.  The  followin?  cata  ogncsae  »  en'  g  atis  toall 
who  apply  and  enclose  stamps  to  covci  postage  which  must  be 
prepaid. 

No.  1.— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fmits 
]Vf„  2.—  "  "  Of namectii  Trees.  Shnt's  A« 

No.  3. ,\    rntalnjue  nf  Dahlias,    Fuchiaa,  Chiysaiilheii,unif  and 

budding  plants 
No.  4.— A  wliolesTle  catalogue,  for    Nuraerjmen  and  othera.  ■wh» 

wish  tnpurrhsie  iagcly. 
Postage  on  Nos   I  *  2— SoO  miles  or  uiider3  cts;  COO  to  l.'OO  m  flfta. 
"    3*4-500         "  '•       "      '•  '  2  •' 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

Sept.  1,  t85«  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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PUMPS,    FIRE-ENGINES,   CASE   IRON   FOUN- 
TAINS, (fee,  &c. 

The  saljscriber  manufactures  double-acting,  lift  and  force 
Pumps,  ((lerpendiculiir  and  hiirizoutai,)  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
whicli,  from  tlicir  simple  coiistiuctioii  are  well  calculitltd  for  Fac- 
tories, Mines,  Kail.vay  Water  Stations,  Tanneries,  Breweries,  Ir- 
rigation, Ilydropatluc  estabhsliments,  or  any  other  eituatiou  where 
water  is  required. 

VILI-AGK  AND  FACTORY  FIRE  ENGINES, 
Having  a  doudle-actiiig  force  pump.    They  are  light,  easily  hand- 
led aud  worked  by  few  men 

Cistern  and  Well  I'umps,  for  in  or  out  doors. 

Garden  Engine,  with  a  small  size  double  acting  lift  and  force 
pump,  Arranged  with  or  without  acticni.  They  are  so  adjusted 
that  one  person  can  wheel  them  from  place  to  place,  and  are  well 
ealeulated  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

Ornamental  cast  iron  fountains  of  variousstylesand  prices. 

Copper  Rivitlcd  Hose  of  all  sizes,  lluse  Couplings,  Stop  cockB, 
Ldad  and  cast  iron  pipes,  &c. 

1  am  now  ready  to  receive  orders  and  build  Steam  Engines  from 
3  to  15  horse  power,  portable  or  stationary,  hozontal  or  perpendi- 
cular. I  shall  build  them  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible,  combin- 
ed with  strength  and  sure  of  getting  at  every  part,  i.nd  adapted 
for  any  purpose  required  When  an  knginne  is  required  for  raising 
water  of  any  amount,  I  can  adjust  the  pumps  in  a  compact  fin  in 
easily  got  at,  and  disconnected  from  the  engine,  when  not  rkqiiired 
for  pumping  In  many  situations  steam  is  the  inosi  profitable  mode 
of  raising  water,  as  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  to 
advantage. 

Also  prepared  to  receiue  orders  or  give  inforii  ation  upon  lathes, 
plainers,  presses,  shafting,  pullies.  and  machinist  tools  in  general, 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs  6.  Snow  ^  Co  ,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Any  communications  by  mall  will  have  immediate  attention. 

G.  B.  FARNHAM,  31  Cliff  st.,  near  Fulton,  N.  V. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  65,  Chesnut  street,  Phiiacelphia. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale.  Hay,  Strawand  Cornstalk  cu'ters; 
Cornrtalk  Cntleisand  Grinders;  Corn  Cob  Crushers  aiut  Grinders  j 
Corn  Shellecs  and  Separators;  Root  Cutters  of  the  mott  approved 
patterns,  warranted  to  cut.  bv  hand  power,  from  one  to  two  bush- 
els of  roots  per  minute;  Baml)orough'8  celebrated  Gram  Fans; 
Grain  Cradlts,  Revolving  Hay  Rakes,  self-sharpening  Plows,  va- 
rious patterns;  plain  point  Plows  of  various  patterns;  Subs-iil 
Plows.  Harrows,  Cultivators  or  Hoe  Harrows,  churns.  Seed  Drills, 
Corn  Plaliters,  Corn  Shellers.  Scathes,  Grass  Ho.  ks,  Spades.  Shov- 
els, Rakes,  Hoes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  <^c  ,  &. 

Orders  received  for  any  aud  every  Agricultural  implement  now 
iu  use,  w^hich  will  be  furnished  at  manufacturer's  prices 

D.  I.aNDRETH, 

August,  1822.]  No.  C5,  Chesnut  at.,  Philad. 


TO     b'ARMERS  f 

LANPHEAR  &  JEFFERIES. 

KESSPECTFULLY  ii.vMP  th*-  aiiHiinoti  of  Fatrnprs 
xnd   others  to  their   Establishment  for  tiie  manufacture  o( 
Farming  Implements  and  especially  to  their  ce'ebrated 

IMPROVED  GRAIN  FANS, 

which  they  confidently  assert  will  do  more  work  in  a  shorter  spact 
of  time,  and  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  Fan  now  in  use.  These 
Fans,  wherever  introduced,  have  given  complete  satisfaction, and 
a  large  number  of  testimonials  could  be  procured,  testifying  to 
their  superior  merits. 

They  also  manufacture,  to  order.  Agricultural  Implements  of  va- 
rious kinds  :  such  as  Straw  Cutters,  Cultivators,  Ploughs,  Harrows. 

ire 

Having  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  best  shops  in  the 
•ounlry,  they  are  prepared  .to  do  work  of  a  sunerior  quality  a  Mttle 
eheaper  than  any  other  estbalishment  in  the  State.  They  wii.  war- 
rantail  their. Work  to  be  what  it  is  represented  A  warrant  given 
with  every  Grain  Fan,  giving  the  purchaser  the  privilege  of  re- 
ttirning  it,  should  it  not  do  good  and  quick  work. 

They  will  de'iver  them,  free  of  expense,  any  distance  withir 
6fty  miles  of  the  manufactory.  Their  Shop  is  at  the  junction  o( 
the  Marietta  and  Columbia  Turnpike,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  they 
will  be  happy  to  have  Farmers  call  and  examine  for  themselves 
Price  of  Fans,  No.  1,  large  size,  ...  g2l,0C 

"  "         "     2,  small  size,  .  .  .  22,01) 

Several  good  and  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  the  Western 
aud  Middle  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  a  fair  percentage  will 
be  allowed.  All  orders  addressed  to  I,anphier  and  Jefferies,.  Lan 
•aster  Pa.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  Junel-tf. 

Al^DERNEY  AND  IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE. 

THREE  thorough  bred  Alderney  BULLS,  from  nine  to  eleven 
months  old,  raised  from  the  choicest  imported  slock.  Also,  two 
thorough  bred  young  short  horn  Bulls,  ten  months  old,  raised  on 
the  farm  of  Mr  T.  I'.  Remington,  near  Philadelphia,  ami  for  sale 
by  AARON  CLEMENT,  Agent  for  the  purchase  niid  sale  of  in 
proved  stock.  Cedar  street,  above  9th  street,  Philadelphia. 

Febraoryad,   18.52 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS ! 

HE  farmers  who  make  the  most  money  are  those  who  take 
advantage  of  all  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  or 
stock,  so  as  to  receive  in  return  for  their  labor  as  large  a 
yield  as  possible.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  admitted  by 
every  one.  The  only  ([uestiou  then,  the  fanner  has  to  decide  when 
about  to  purchase  a  new  implement  is.  which  is  the  best  ?  To 
those  in  want  of  a  Wind  Mill  or  Grain  Fan, 

Bamborougu's  Improved  Fanning  Mill 
is  confidently  ottered  as  the  lerj/tc.-t  article  of  the  kind  that  can  be  had 
itsadvantages  over  all  other  Fans  can  be  told  in  a  itw  words,  viz : 
it  will  do  more  and  belttr  ivuilc  in  le.\s  time  and  Willi  less  labor  than  a  ny 
other  dcsciiption  of  fan  ever  iiffcred  to  the  public,  ^n  proof  ol  this 
statement,  /  rel'cr  to  the  eight  fliousand  farmers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  used  my  fans,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  v»ri- 
ous  State  and  county  Agricullu.al  Societies  held  within  the  last 
six  years,  at  which  my  Fan  was.  in  all  cases,  awarded  the  highest 
premiums  over  numerous  competitois  I  A  large  number  of  silver 
medals  and  diplomas  can  be  seen  by  calling  at  my  shop 

The  following  is  one  of  many  similar  letters  almost  daily  receiv- 
ed : 

Lexington,  Missouii,  Nov.  24,  XS'A. 

Mr.  Bamborough--Dear  sir  :  7  see  by  the  reports  of  the  diffe- 
rent Agricultuial  exhibitions  that  you  have  been  getting  more  pie- 
miurns  and  honors  for  your  celebrated  patent  grain  fan.  And  why 
should  you  not  ?  Vciu  surely  are  justly  eiititledtoanyth.it  were 
awarded  you.  In  mv  opinion,  I  he  equal  to  your  fan  is  nowhere 
to  be  found,  much  /ess  its  superior  The  millers  say  to  all  the 
farmers  who  hrin;;  in  their  wheat  'that  it  is  not  very  clean  ;  thvt 
they  ought  to  get  a  mill  like  /got  of  you  to  clean  their  wheat,  for 
we  have  no  use  for  rolling  screens  or  smut  machines, for  any  grain 
cleanedon  the  mills /gotof  you.  JOHN  T.  N/CHOLaS. 

P.  S.— -/  am  now  making  out  a  bill  to  send  to  you  for  a  large 
number  of  y(mr  fans,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opens.        J.  T.  N. 

Mills  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  different  sizes  and  prices 
from  24  dollars,  to  26,  23  and  30.  I  have  been  in  the  business  19 
years  and  made  and  so'd  8,-500.  Direct  to  me  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Fans  sent  to  any  part  of  the  l/nitcd  States. 

JOHN  BAMBOROUGH.  Patentee. 

Sever:il  trusty  agents  wanted  to  sell  rights.  Orders  may  also  be 
sent  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Cylfr/OjV— All  persons  are  warned  from  trusting  any  person 
on  account  of  the  subscriber,  unless  he  has  a  v/rilteii  order.    /.  B. 

JulyM.    tf.  33 

TO  FARMERS— SALINE  FERTILIZER. 

This  preparation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  s  lil  the  various  min- 
cal  or  inorgauie  m  iterials  abstracted  from  it  by  plants  in  the  pro- 
eress  of  vegetation. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potash  soda  and 
ammonia,  combined  with  Bi-Hhosphate  of  Lime,  Animal  Charcoal 
and  other  fertilizing  matter  ;  the  whole  forming  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure 

In  thusoffering  a  new  article  to  the  attention  of  fariners,  the  re- 
iative  value  of  which  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience,  it  is  de- 
sired not  to  venture  upon  any  assertions  respecting  it,  calculate! 
to  excite  expectations,  which,  perhaps,  might  not  be  rcslized  ; 
knowing,  however,  that  the  principal  constituents  of  this  com- 
pound have  been  proved  to  be  highly  valuable  separately,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  their  combination  in  proper  proportions  iu 
the  '•Saline  Fertilizer"  will  formau  excellent  manure. 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE, 

The  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  atthe  rate  of  two  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  spread  broadcaston  the  surface 

If,  (m  opening  the  hariels.  the  salts  should  be  found  adhering  to- 
gether in  lumps,  they  should  be  broken,  say  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel,  upon  a  tloor  or  smooth  surfaee,  and,  if  convenient. a  little 
gcod  dry  mould  may  I  e  added,  and  well  mixed  before  spreading 

For  wheat  or  rye  one  barrel  per  acre  may  be  used  bel'orc  sow- 
ing, and  lightly  harrowed  in.  and  the  other  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing early  in  the  spring,  atthe  commencementof  the  first  thaw. 

Upon  grass  it  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  and  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  ram,  to  dis- 
solve the  ferliliziiig  salts :  generally  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the 
spring,  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 

Upon  corn,  it  would  perhajis  be  advisable  to  apply  one  barrel  in- 
tlie  hill,  and  one  broad  cast. 

If  added  to  the  manure  or  compost  pile,  the  Fertilizer  willdoubt* 
less  incresse  greatly  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture 

The  experience  of  Agricu  turists  wiil  probably  suggest  other 
modes  of  employing  it.  as  soon  as  they  become  satisfied  of  its  utili- 
ty. It  should  not,  however,  in  any  case  be  mixed  with  quick-lime 
which  will  cause  a  loss  of  ammonia,  nor  should  it  be  buried  deeper 
iu  the  soii. 

1^  Price,  S2  20  per  barrel. 

Manufactured  and  for   sale  bv 

CARTER  Jk  SCATTERGOOD, 

June,  18.52]  Office, 84,  Arch  st.,  Philad. 

SHANGHAE  &  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS 

For   Sale. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  number  of  yonng  Cochin  China  &. 
Snaiighae  Fowls  of  the  latefJt  importation,  which  he  will  dispoee 
of  at  fair  nrices  on  post  paid  application,  addressed  to 

^  I        t-         '»-  PHILIP  HUNT, 

West  Phlla.,  Chesnnt  St.,  2nd  door  Wert  of  Pub  School  House. 
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FARMERS !  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTERESTS. 
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This  Machine  was  Patented  July  2,  1850,  and  has 
received  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  Exhibitions 
wherr  it  has  ever  been  contested;  including  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  Agricultural  Society,  Octo- 
ber 9tli  185U;  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  October  17th,  1850 ;  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  October  23d,  1850,  and 
October  24th,  1851,  and  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Sejitember  25th,  1851. 

THE  ABOVE  DllILL  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair,  is  excoedsnly  simple  in  its  construction,  will 
sow  point  rows  in  all  irregular  shaped  fields,  and  pos- 
sessess  superior  advantages  to  all  others  in  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be  regulated  to  sow 
any  desired  quantity  of  Grain  per  Acre,  while  the 
draft  upon  the  horses  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  lighter, 
and  consequently  with  the  same  labor,  can  seed  one- 
fourth  more  gr,.und  per  day  than  with  most  other 
machines  now  in  use.  The  objection  so  common  to 
Drilling  Machines  of  becoming  Choked  if  the  seed  is 
not  perfectly  cleaned,  is  entirely  obviated  in  the  Sim- 
ple and  Peculiar  construction  of  this  Drill,  as  white 

MYERS'  CHEMICAL  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

That  of  offering  to  the  public  a.  Manure  ^vhich  comprisps  al 
that  could  be  wished — its  clieapness  and  surprising  effects  in  pro 
ducing  larger  crops  in  any  kindof  snil — is  lasting  and  enduring 
(jiialitieg. 

The  subscriber  offers  this  Manure  to  the  public  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  powerful  effects  upon  ground  where  used.  This  Ma- 
nure must  take  its  precedence  above  all  others  ;  its  adaption  to  all 
kinds  of  soil,  and  every  particle  of  fertilizing  properties  being 
preserved  in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  render  it  at  once  cheaper 
than  anv  other  manure  used  for  all  kinds  of  crops  Its  effects  are 
wonderful      A  supply  always  on  hand,  WM.  MYERS, 

Seventh  Street  near  Germantown  Rond,  Kensington.  I'liila. 

KKAD  THE  FOLLOWING  CERTIFICATRS 

Oermantowx,  Octobers,  1851. 
To  Mr.  \Vm.  Myers— Sir — Having  tried  your  Cliemico-Animal 
Manure  upon  potato  ground,  this  season,  I  find  It  produce  one-third 
more  and  larger  potatoes  than  the  best  horse  manure  i  n  the  same 
ground.  WM.  K.  Cox. 

The  following  additional  certificate  just  received,  speaks  for  itself. 
VVOOT5BURT,  N.  J  ,  10th  mo  20th,  1851. 
T  have  used  upward  of  1000  bushels  of  Wm.  Mt«rs'  Animal 
Ma;«ure,  on  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  and  some  other  crops 
during  the  present  season,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  economical 
and  powerful  manure,  foe  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  root  crops — 
my  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  especially  valuable. 

David  J.  Griscom . 

Spring  Fikt.d  Farm,  Cecil  Connty,  Md. 
Mr.  Wm.  Myers — Cear  Sir— I  manured  with  yonr  Cheroieo-Aai- 


caps  and  short  straw  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  regular  distribution  ot  the  seed.  It  is  war- 
ranted to  distribute  the  seed  evenly-;  to  sow  and 
I  quantity  per  acre  commonly  sown  broadcast;  to  not 
cut  or  break  the  grains;  to  bo  well  made  witii  good 
mat(M'Ials  and  durable  with  proper  care. 

Having  sold  about  400  of  tlie  above  Drills  the  past 
;  season,  all  of  which  mot  with  the  unqualiiiod  appru- 
!  batiou  of  the  purchas(>rs:  and  after  careful  and  thor- 
ough experiments,  which  have  resulted  in  Still  Great- 
er Improvements,  we  now  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  Moore's  Patent  Seed  and  Grain  Planter  improv- 
ed, is  superior  to  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose, 
now  in  the  market. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  furnish  1000  of  the 
above  Machines  for  sale  the  coming  Season,  we  shall 
be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to  supply  orders  without 
elay. 

JB@"A11  orders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  will 
warrant  prompt  attention. 

LEE,  PEIRCE  &  LEE. 

August,  1852.]    Ercildouii  P.  (>.,  Cliestcr  Co.,  Pa. 


mal  Manure  about  ."38  acnsof  the  poorest  land  on  my  furiii,  and  pnt 
half  in  Oats,  and  tl  e  balance  in  Corn.  Although  it  was  got  in 
quite  lute,  and  the  Season  vt-ry  unfavorable  for  the  Corn  crop  gen- 
erally, yet  notwithstanding.  1  can  say  that  it  is  deci(le<lly  the  best 
Corn  i  ever  raised,  although  I  have  farmed  for  '20  \ears,  and  have 
had  good  Corn  land. and  .Manured  wcli,  as  I  thought, in  the  old  way. 
While  my  neighbors'  Corn  was  quite  yellow  ami  leaves  curled  up 
with  the  drought,  mine  was  green  and  growing  rapidly  ;  thertfore, 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  va  ualile  manures  I  ever  used,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  recomineiidiiig  it  to  my  iieighborsand  otJiers^ 
Yours  respectfully,  K.  M.  Skklt. 

SIDLE'S  HUB,  AUGUR  AND  BOX  REGULATOR. 

THE  subscriber  residing  in  Dillsburg.  York  connty,    Pennsylva 
nia,  has  invented  a  new  and  improved  .^ngur  for  the  boring  of  hubs 
and  setting  the  boxes  of  wagon. carriage  and  other  vehicle  wheels 
for  which  1  have  obtained  letiers  patent. 

The  Augur  will  bore  both  ends  of  the  hub  at  the  same  time,  or 
either  separately — and  is  the  most  useful  and  impcjrtaiit  invention 
of  the  age  for  inserting  wagon  boxes  and  the  only  Machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  they  can  be  inserted  exactly  true— and  is  so  per- 
fectly simp'e  in  its  construction,  and  constructed  on  such  just  me- 
chanical principles,  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  repair. 

With  this  Augur  a  set  of  botes  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  minutes 
— where  under  the  old  system  it  requires  hours  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work. 

Per8<ins  wishing  to  purchase  Territory  or  Shop  rights  will  pleas* 
address  the  subsrriher,  who  will  sell  on  terms  that  will  enable 
purchaser  to  make  money.  IJENRV  SIDUJ. 

Dillsburg,  April,  1852— tf 
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January, 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Works. 

THR  sul)8i:ril)(rrs  lirive  on  Iniiil  and  for  s;ile,  a  I:irge  assort ment 
of    AgrifUitiifiil   ami    HortiiMiltural    Works  lor  tlie   Furiiier  aiiil 
Gardener,  am  uig  lliem  -ire  tlie  following: 
Voualt  on  Horge, 
"     I'lg. 
•'     Uog, 
Vouatt  fc  Martin  on  Cattle, 
Coin|)lete  Karme'  &  Gardener,  by  Fessenden, 
Dowiiiiigs,  Bariv's  A,  Tliotnas'  Fruit  Hook, 
Duvviinig's  Country  Houses, 
I'oualt  on  ?*lifep, 
Stt-plien's  Bo'ik  of  the  Farm, 
Norton's  Elements  of  Si'ieMtific  Agriculture, 
Cottiifji*  and  1  .Tiiii  Bee  Keeper,  .• 
Johnston's  Agricultural  llieinietry, 
Huii't's  r-Nower  Garden  Uiiectory, 
Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener, 
Br.ek's  Book  of  FU>wets, 
IJuist's  on  the  Hose, 
Allen's  Amerieaji  Farm  Book, 
Browne's  American  Muck  Book, 
Darlington's  Flora  Cestnca, 

!i  Aoipiiltnrai  Botany, 

Gueiion  nn  Milch  i^'owa. 
Fessenden's   Farmer's  own  Book, 
Eubank's  Hyilraulics, 
Also.  a||  the  leading  AericuUural  and  Horiicu  tnral  Veriodicala 

l'A?*CHAM,  MORRIS,  .fl;  CO'S. 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  West  Cliester,  Pa. 


THE  MODEL  SEED  STORE, 

300  Market  Street,  ahove  S(h  street,  rhiladelpJda. 
MODEL  SEED  STORE. 


VEGETABLE     SEEDS,     even 
known  variety. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  500  varieties 

GRASS  and  FIELD  SEEDS. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements, 
THOMAS  F.  CROFT,  Proprietor. 
Ajjent  of  Penna.  Farm  Journal 


CUMBERLAND   NURSERIES. 

NEAR   CARLISLE,  PA. 

P  he  proprietor  of  the  above  establishment,  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  present 
ptock  of  Fruit,  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines,  &c.,  would  call  especial  at- 
tention to  his  fine  stock  of  well  grown  Apple  Trees, 
whit^h  embraces  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  country.  As  eviilonce 
to  this  last  asserticm,  please  let  him  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  reports  of  the  various  Pomol  gical  and 
Horticultural  Exhibitions,  as  well  as  State  Fairs, itc, 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States, 
for  the  last  few  years. 

All  Trees  carefully  packed  so  as  to  carry  safely  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  for  which  no  greater  charge 
will  be  ma  e  than  to  cover  cost. 

Catalogues  given  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicants, 
who  will  please  enclose  a  post  stamp  to  prepay  the 
same.     Address  DAVID  MILLER,  Jr., 

Cumberland  Nurseries, 
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Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

No    29.   Market  S'reet   Phihu 
HF,RE  the  subscriber  has  ooened   an  e.^tensive  aiiortment  nf 
GRASS  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, of  liis  own  raising, or  recent  impor- 
tation ajid  warranted  to  be  us  represented. 

He  IS,  also,  manufacturing  all  the  most  apprr)ved  AgricuHuri*! 
Implements,  aminig  whi.-h  he  would  call  the  attention  <if  I'arinm 
to  a  new  .article  of  Ph>w,  of  his  own  inventinn,  called  Cast  t*teel, 
Kxtendiiig  Point,  Self-r^harpening.  Surface  and  Sniisoil  Plow*, 
which  for  durability  and  easy  of  dralt  is  yet  unequalleil. 

The  great  advantages  these  Plows  poSResa  over  all   others,  are 
tneir  peculiarconstriiction  and  the  BUbstilutimiof  Cast-Steel  inUie 
place  ofCast  Iron,  whichonlv  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciateit.; 
all  of  which  will  ue  soldon  the  most  reasouable  prices  by 
May  C.B  ROGERS 
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Portable  Graiu  31111s. 

Now  that  horse-powers  have  become  so  common, 
we  think  a  good  and  not  too  expensive  portable  mill 
for  grinding  and  mixing  grain  for  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  &c.,  and  which  could  be  used  on  the  l)arn  floor, 
would  find  a  ready  sale.  The  one-tenth  toll,  and  the 
loss  of  time  of  teams  and  men  in  going  some  miles, 
makes  an  item  well  worth  saving.  Such  a  machine 
might  also  embrace  the  making  flour  and  meal  for 
family  use.  If  they  are  in  use  any  where  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  cut  and  description  for  the  Farm 
Journal. 

<•» 


J.  S.  L.  is  received.  A  better  plan  would  bo  to  mow 
the  weeds  down  after  harvest,  before  tliey  have  gone 
to  seed  and  exhausted  the  ground.  By  "sleet  time" 
the  mischief  is  all  done. 


Analysis  of  S.>il». 

That  the  inorganic  constituents  of  our  cultivated 
crops  as  developed  in  their  ash  must  be  derived  from 
the  soil,  and  that  where  it  is  defective  in  these,  a  de- 
fective crop  is  the  necessary  result,  are  facts  which, 
though  not  new,  arc  only  beginning  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  generality  of  our  farmers,  As  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  a  mechanic  to  manufacture 
his  wares  without  giving  him  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  as  to  expect  a  crop  of  wheat,  In- 
dian corn  or  potatoes  where  the  soil  is  destitute  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  and  other  elemen- 
tary constituents  which  analysis  has  proved  to  enter 
largely  into  their  composition.  Agricultural  chem- 
istry has  shown  us  what  most  of  our  cultivated  crops 
are  composed  of,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  an  en- 
lightened .system  of  cultivation,  is  for  the  practical 
farmer  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition of  his  soil  so  as  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  thus  be  able  to  apply  such  food  for  plants  in  the 
shape  of  manures,  and  such  only  as  are  wanting,  or 
may  result  from  chemical  combinations  therein. 

One  invariable  rotation  of  crops,  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  the  same  manures,  prevails  in  this  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  in  most  others  through  Penn- 
sylvania. Barn-yard  manure  applied  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  being  exposed  for 
nine  or  ten  months  to  the  weather,  and  an  occasional 
dressingof  lime  and  pla.sterarcthethrec  great  specifics 
for  all  kinds  of  crops  and  all  soils.  That  this  system 
often  results  in  large  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
Tiotatoes,  &e.,  is  an  evidence  of  the  natural  fertility 
and  absorbent  power  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  value  of 
these  materials,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  their  in- 
discriminate application,  in  the  way  they  arc  used, 
is,  in  all  cases,  the  most  profitable  one.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  practical  farmers  dif- 
fer in  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  lime  and  plaster. 

One  has  told  us  that  after  using  the  latter  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  had  entirely  abandoned  it,  never  hav- 
injc  observed  the  least  benefit.     Another,  within  a 
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short  distance,  has  usually  applied  a  small  quantity 
to  each  hill  of  corn,  and  has  observed  the  benefit, 
not  only  in  that  crop,  but  each  successive  one  of  oats, 
wheat,  grass  has  indicated  by  its  deep  green  and 
luxuriant    growth,   where    each   hill   of    corn   had 

The  Srst  concludes  plaster  is  of  no  use,  and 
80  informs  his  friends  and  neighbors  that  he  has  tried 
it  fairly,  and  it  is  money  thrown  away.  All  within 
his  influence  are  thus  discouraged  from  using  plas- 
ter. His  neighbor  tells  a  different  tale,  shows  its 
good  effects,  and  plaster  becomes  a  jmnacca  for  im- 
proving land.  One  of  our  best  farmers,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years,  of  applying  con- 
siderable quantities  of  both  lime  and  plaster,  tells 
us  that  on  one  occasion,  where  the  plaster  fell  short 
of  going  over  the  entire  field,  leaving  a  whole  land 
across  it  untouched,  this  part  could  be  observed  at  a 
distance  by  its  increased  luxuriance  over  the  rest, 
indicating  there  was  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
already  in  the  soil,  and  that  more  produced  a  posi- 
tive injury.  The  same  discrepancy  is  found  to  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  lime  and  barn-yard  manure,  little 
or  no  advantage  often  resulting  from  their  application 

ular  crops.  The  different  results  in  these  ca- 
ses, is  owing  to  the  variable  composition  of  the  soil, 
and  we  refer  to  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  analysis — as  indicating  what  is  deficient, 
and  enabling  us  to  supply  it.  Because  a  certain 
manure  has  failed  or  succeeded  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  no  more  proof  that  it  will  do  the  same  in 
every  other  soil  and  situation,  than  that  because  the 
Laplander  can  digest  whale  oil  and  tallow  candles, 
the  same  articles  are  suitable  food  for  residents  of  a 
tropical  climate.  The  organic  food  of  plants,  con- 
stituting over  90  per  cent.,  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
atmosphere;  the  remainder,  or  inorganic  constituents, 
solely  from  the  soil,  and  these,  although  in  such 
small  proportions,  are  equally  necessary  with  the 
others.  The  following  tables,  giving  the  composition 
of  several  of  our  cultivated  crops,  will  be  found 
useful : 
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it  wants,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  improvement. 
We  consider  it  thus  far  as  certain  as   mathematics, 
and  its  great  importance,  to  the  skilful  farmer,  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.     Plants,  like  animals,  seem 
to  have  their  instincts  for  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
differ  in  their  powers  of  selection  and  assimilation  ; 
the  ash  of  different  varieties,  never  exhibiting,  on 
analysis,  the  same  composition.     No  substitutes  will 
answer.  Hay,  for  instance,  exhausts  the  soil  of  silica, 
lime,  potash.     No  application  of  soda,  magnesia,  or 
chlorine,  which  it  contains  in  very  small  quantities, 
will  supply  this  deficiency. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary  that  farmers  should 
qualify  themselves  to  analyse  their  own  soils.     The 
practical  part  of  farming  is  amply  sufficient  to  occu- 
py their  whole  time,  without  attention  to  the  labora- 
tory.    An  analysis  will  not  often  be  required  more 
than  once,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  indispensable  to  cor- 
rect and  profitable  management,  that  they  should, 
in  all  cases,  know  the  constituents  of  their  soil,  be- 
fore they  can  judge  what  fertilizers  are  wanting,  or 
in  what  quantities  they  should  be  applied. 

In  Maryland,  a  State  Chemist  is  employed  on  a 
fixed  salary,  to  analyse  soils  without  expense  to  the 
farmer.  There  has  been  no  liberality  of  this  kind, 
as  yet,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  hope  there  soon  will 
be.  We  have  heard  there  is  an  agricultural  chemist 
in  Philadelphia,  of  some  experience  in  this  way,  but 
we  do  not  at  present  know  who  he  is  or  where  to  be 
found.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  this  information, 
we  shall  be  obliged  by  hearing  from  them,  as  our 
farmers  are  making  inquiries  of  us  on  this  subject. 


The  theory  of  rotation  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
every  kind  of  plant  requires  its  specific  food,  the 
amount  of  which  is  of  course  diminished  by  the  pro- 
duction of  every  subsequent  crop  of  the  same  kind. 
Although  analysis  may  sometimes  fail  of  giving  the 
exact  proportions,  it  may  be  relied  on  safely  for  in- 
^icatinc'  the  general  character,  what  it  has  and  what 
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Cuttiug  Corn-fodder. 

Enos  Smedley,  of  this  county,  and  of  many  years' 
experience  as  a  dairyman,  informs  us  of  his  great 
success  the  present  winter  in  keeping  his  cows  on 
corn-fodder,  cut  and  crushed  by  a  horse-power  and 
machine.  His  plan  is  to  cut  off  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  of  the  butts  before  putting  it  through  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  worked  on  the  barn  floor,  with  a  one 
horse  power,  and  the  cut  fodder  discharged  through 
a  funnel  into  the  entry  below,  contiguous  to  the  cow 
stables.  Here  it  is  emptied  into  a  l.irge  box  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  holding  about  34  bushel  baskets 
full.  This  is  well  mixed  up  with  an  equal  number 
of  quarts  of  meal,  and  the  whole  slightly  moistened. 
He  has  34  cows  fastened  up  in  separate  stalls,  and 
one  bushel.heaped  up,  is  found  sufficient  for  a  cow  at  a 
feed  and  they  are  ted  twice  a  day,  eating  it  up  clean. 
Under  this  management  they  are  improving  finely, 
and  wintering  as  well  as  they  usually  do  on  the  best 
hay. 

One  sheaf  of  fodder  cut  up,  making  two  good  feeds, 
is  worth  here,  about  three  cents,  making  21  cents  per 
week.  Sixteen  quarts  of  meal  per  week  for  each  cow 
is  worth  32  cents.  Total  for  keep  of  cows  each,  per 
week,  53  cents.  This  is  cheap  wintering,  and  a  strong 
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illustration  of  the  great  advantages  of  cutting  food 
for  stock.  Such  evidence  of  what  has  been  done,  is 
worth  pages  of  theory  in  convincing  farmers  of  the 
great  loss  they  sustain  in  feeding  hay  and  fodder  un- 
cut. Not  only  will  one-half  or  two-thirds  in  quanti- 
ty be  sufficient,  but  there  is  a  great  saving  in  respect 
to  waste.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  used  to  feed- 
ing cattle  in  barn-yards,  out  of  cribs,  know  that  not 
less  than  about  one  sheaf  to  each  animal  is  a  suffi- 
cient allowance,  and  that  when  either  corn-fodder  or 
hay  is  fed  whole,  a  considerable  portion  is  dragged 
out  over  the  yard  and  lost. 

Hay  is  now  worth  from  $18  to  $25  per  ton,  and  by 
this  plan  of  feeding  corn-fodder,  a  saving  of  some 
tons  and  the  price  of  several  machines  may  be  effected 
in  one  winter.  We  have  found,  in  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  when  corn-fodder  is  fed,  merely  cut,  with- 
out crushing,  a  very  considerable  amount  is  left  un- 
eaten. The  sharp  and  tough  edges  of  the  stalk  do  not  ad- 
mit of  proper  mastication,  and,  indeed,  is  apt  to  make 
sore  mouths.  The  machine  used  by  Enos  Smedley 
is  of  Potts'  patent.  Urmy's  patent  is  said  to  be  able 
to  cut  and  crush  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  hour.  Our  readers  will  find  in  another  place  an 
excellent  article,  from  the  Michigan  Farmer,  on  sow- 
ing corn  for  fodder  broad-cast  or  in  drills.  We  have 
tried  this  ourselves,  and  found  it  a  most  valuable 
food,  especially  for  cows  and  young  stock.  We 
consider  it  preferable  to  hay.  When  not  allowed 
to  go  to  ear,  the  stalks  abound  in  rich  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  by  the  experiments  of  William  Webb, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  manufactured  sugar 
from  it,  it  would  appear  to  be  equal  in  this  particular, 
to  the  sugar  cane. 
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Agricultural  Societies. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  the  progress 
of  agricultural  improvement  In  Pennsylvania,  may 
be  found  in  the  very  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  within  two  or  three  years  past.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  counties  they  have  been  established  within  that 
time,  and  have  held  spirited  and  and  satisfactory  an- 
nual exhibitions.  Where  county  associations  have 
been  found  to  be  impracticable,  we  observe  agricul- 
tural clubs,  for  local  districts  or  townships  have  been 
formed,  which  promise  to  be  highly  useful.  One  of 
these  latter  has  been  lately  organized  in  Tredyffrin 
township,  in  this  county,  through  the  public  spirit  of 
our  friend.  Dr.  Walker.  They  meet  at  stated  times, 
and  have  a  room  in  a  central  location,  supplied  with 
agricultural  periodicals  and  standard  works  on 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  propose  forming  a 
cabinet  of  specimens  of  newly  introduced  field  and 
vegetable  seeds  for  inspection  and  distribution  among 
farmers.  The  interchange  of  views,  and  discussiong 
on  practical  subjects,  comparisons  of  modes  of  culti- 
vation and  general  farm  management  which  will  ne- 
essarily  result  from  such  clubs,  can  but  be  highly 


useful,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  multiplied  in  differ- 
ent directions  through  the  State.  They  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  in  the  different  townships  as  auxil- 
iaries to  county  societies. 

We  are  desirous  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  various 
county  agricultural  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
publication  in  the  Farm  Journal.  We  think  it  im- 
portant on  several  accounts,  such  a  list  should  be 
made  out.  It  will  bring  more  fully  to  view  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  agriculture  in  different  sections,  and 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  bo  valuable  for  re- 
ference in  obtaining  statistical  information. 

We  should^be  much  obliged  if  the  secretaries  or 
other  persons  who  have  the  means  of  correct  informa- 
tion, will  forward  us  an  account  of  their  county  soci' 
cty ;  the  year  it  was  established,  the  number  of  ex- 
hibitions which  have  been  hold,  and  a  list  of 
president,  secretaries  and  other  officers. 


the 
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Salt  for  our  Domestic  Animals. 

BY  LEVI  BARTLETT,  WARNER,  N.  H. 

Farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  differ  widely 
in  their  views  upon  the  most  common  farm  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  depth  of  ploughing;  the  width 
and  angle  of  the  furrow  slice  ;  the  application  of  ma- 
nures whether  it  should  be  spread  upon  the  land  be- 
fore ploughing,  or  after  this  operation,  &c.,  &c.  It 
is  less  strange  that  they  should  entertain  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  other  rural  matters,  not  so  pal- 
pably visible.  Thus,  while  one  farmer  uses  many 
bushels  of  salt  annually  for  his  farm  stock,  another 
scouts  the  idea  of  its  use  in  either  large  or  small  do- 
ses. Some  farmers  practice  salting  their  hay  at  the 
rate  of  one  bushel  of  salt  per  ton.  Mr.  Pell,  of  Ul- 
ster Co.,  N.  Y.,  several  years  ago,  gave,  in  some  ag- 
ricultural paper,  an  account  of  his  method  of  curing 
hay  ;  which  was,  to  get  it  in  very  green,  and  sprinkle 
on  it  one  bushel  of  salt  to  each  ton  of  hay.  This 
statement  called  out  several  farmers  in  reply ;  and 
one  of  them  pronounced  "his  practice  actually  cruel" 
to  thus  compel  his  cattle  to  eat  such  a  quantity  of 
salt.  Some  farmers  use  but  two,  others  four  quarts 
to  the  ton  of  hay,  while,  perhaps,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority use  none  upon  their  hay,  at  the  time  oi  stor- 
ing it  in  their  barns.  Thus,  practical  farmers  disa- 
gree. How  are  we  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
cattle  should  be  supplied  with  salt,  or  not  ?  Reason- 
ing from  the  instincts  of  our  domestic  animals,  and 
the  researches  in  animal  physiology,  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  this :  that  the  health  and 
thrift  of  our  farm  stock,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  depend  much  upon  a  full  supply  of  salt, 
and  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  farmer  require 
that  he  should,  in  some  form,  afford  this  supply. 

The  Creator  has  given  to  man  reasoning  powers 
and  speech,  by  which  he  can  communicate  his  wants,, 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  orally  express  them.  To 
animals  he  has  given  instinct,  which  guides  them  in 
the  selection  of  their  food,  and,  in  a  good  decree, 
teaches  them  to  avoid  that  which  is  hurtful  or  poi- 
sonous. The  almost  universal  relish  our  domestic 
animals  manifest  for  salt,  indicates  most  clearly,  I 
think,  the  necessity  of  their  being  supplied  with  it ; 
and  this  desire  for  salt  is  not  confined  to  our  domes- 
tic animals  alone.  The  salt  licks  of  the  west  were 
formerly  much  frequented  by  the  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
and  the  huge  mastodon  and  other  animals,  for  thg 
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purpose  of  obtaining  salt,  so  necessary  to  their  well 
beinji;.  Our  cattle  have  not  the  use  of  an  intelligible 
epecch,  but  "actions  sometimes  speak  plain  as 
■words,"  and  the  actions  frc({iie-at\y  manifested  by  cat- 
tle for  salt  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They  mean,  give 
us  salt;  the  cravings  of  nature  require  it,  and  most  far- 
mers believe  the  fact.  Therefore,  some  good  farmers 
always  keep  salt  in  troughs,  under  cover  of  a  shed, 
where  their  cattle  have  access  to  it  through  the  year. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  probable  the  cattle  just  take  what 
is  necessary,  no  more,  no  less.  Others  give  salt  to 
their  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  once  a  week ;  whether  this 
ia  as  often  as  is  necessary,  (especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  pasturing  season,  when  the  grass  is  ten- 
der and  succulent,)  admits  of  some  doubt.  Besides, 
they  may  eat  too  much  at  such  times  fi)r  their  health, 
and  the  weaker  ones  may  not  obtain  their  share. 

Chemical  analysis  long  ago  taught  us  that  the 
bones  of  animals  were  cliiefly  formed  of  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  but  it  was  not  known  till  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  animal  physiology,  by  Professor  Liebig, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  (common  salt,)  and  phosphate  of  soda  were 
invariably  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  phosphate 
of  potash  and  the  chloi'ide  of  potassium  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh.  These 
facts  pi'ove  that  these  substances  are  indispensable 
for  the  healthy  process  carried  on  in  the  bhjod,  and 
in  the  fluid  of  the  muscles.  Says  the  Professor, — 
"Proceeding  on  this  assumption,  the  necessity  for 
adding  common  salt  to  the  food  of  many  animals  is 
easily  explained,  as  well  as  the  share  which  that  salt 
takes  in  the  formation  of  blood,  and  in  the  respirato- 
ry process.  It  is  a  fact  now  established  by  numer- 
ous analysis,  that  the  ashes  of  inland  plants,  grow- 
ing at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea,  contain  no 
soda,  or  only  traces  of  that  base.  The  potashes  of 
inland  countries  rarely  contain  any  carbonate  of  so- 
da, while  the  ashes  of  the  same  plants,  growing  in 
maritime  countries,  near  the  sea-coast,  contain  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  common  salt ;  therefore,  the  food 
of  animals  is  not  in  all  places  of  the  same  quality 
or  composition,  in  respect  to  the  two  bases,  potash 
and  soda." 

"An  animal  feeding  on  plants  which  contain  phos- 
phates of  other  bases,  along  with  some  compounds  of 
Boda  or  sodium,  produces  in  the  body  the  phosphate 
of  soda,  so  Indispensable  to  the  formation  of  the 
blood.  But  an  animal  living  Inland,  obtains  In  the 
weeds,  herbs,  roots  and  tubers  which  It  consumes, 
only  salts  of  potash.  It  can  produce,  from  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  decomposition  with 
the  salts  of  potash,  only  2-tJiosjj7iaie  of  potash,  the 
chief  inorganic  constituents  of  its  flesh,  but  no  plios- 
pJiate  of  soda,  which  is  a  compound  never  absent  In 
(healthy)  blood.  When,  in  inland  countries,  the 
food  docs  not  contain  common  salt  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  phosphate  of  soda  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blood,  then  more  salt  must  be  added  to  the 
food.  From  common  salt  is  produced.  In  this  case, 
by  mutual  decomposition  with  the  phosphate  of  pot- 
ash, or  with  earthy  phosphates,  the  phosphate  of  so- 
da of  the  blood. 

"The  phosphate  of  soda  is  Indispensable  to  the 
normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess which  go  on  in  that  fluid  cannot  be  replaced  by 
phosphate  of  potash,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  opinion 
fully  justified  by  the  properties  of  these  two  salts." 

It  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind 
of  any  one,  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  Profes- 
sor Liebig,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  supplying  farm 
stock  with  salt,  In  sections  of  the  country  remote  from 
the  sea-board,  especially  when  we  take  hia  views  in 


connection  with  other  familiar  and  well-established 
physiological  facts. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  lime  are  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones  of  animals,  and  no  other  sub- 
stances will  answer  that  purpose.  If  the  hay  or  grass 
upon  which  a  milch  cow  is  fed.  Is  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime.  Instinct  points  out  a  remedy  ; 
the  cow  takes  to  eating  bones,  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy of  the  bone  earth  In  her  natural  food.  If  she  can- 
not obtain  a  sufficiency  of  phosphates  for  her  milk, 
and  to  supply  the  daily  waste  going  on  in  her  bones 
and  other  portions  of  her  system,  emaciation  and 
weakness  follow,  and  some;times  death,  from  what  is 
called  the  "bone  disorder,"  A  certain  remedy  for 
this  disease  Is  found  In  giving  to  the  cows  the  fine 
bone-dust  from  the  button-mould  factories.  A  gill  a 
day,  given  to  a  milch  cow  for  a  few  weeks,  will  cure 
her  of  a  propensity  to  eat  old  bones, and  restore  her  to 
health  and  strength.  There  Is  no  theary  about  this, 
It  Is  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  procured  several  bar- 
rels of  the  bone  saw  dust  from  the  button  factory  at 
Brighton,  as  a  medicine  for  the  cows  of  farmers  and 
others  In  this  vicinity  ;  and  the  past  summer  I  fur- 
nished to  a  number  of  farmers  the  ground  mineral 
phosphate  of  lime  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with 
equally  good  results.  Lime  is  the  principal  mineral 
ingredient  In  the  formation  of  an  egg  shell.  If  a  hen 
is  shut  up,  and  fed  wholly  on  food  containing  no  lime, 
she  may  occasionally  lay  an  egg,  but  it  will  have  no 
shell.  A  hen  can  no  more  generate  lime  than  she 
can  gold  or  silver  ;  nor  any  more  transmute  any  oth- 
er mineral  substance  Into  lime,  to  form  her  egg-shell, 
than  she  can  produce  the  new  three  cent  pieces  of 
coin  from  gravel  stones.  Sulphur  Is  a  prominent 
constituent  of  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  that  is  derived 
from  the  food  upon  which  the  bird  subsists.  No  oth- 
er substance  will  supply  its  place  In  the  formation  of 
the  perfect  egg,  and  "any  bird  which  can  organize  a 
perfect  egg,  without  a  particle  of  sulphur  to  enter  In- 
to the  composition  of  Its  yoke,  can  create  p.nJ  lay  a 
little  world,  with  all  Its  Inhabitants." 

The  blood  of  animals  is  made  up  of  globules,  some 
of  which  are  white,  and  others  red;  the  red  globules 
owe  their  color  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  In  those  diseas- 
ed states  of  the  blood  In  which  the  red  particles  are 
deficient  in  quantity,  the  functions  of  life  are  lan- 
guidly performed  ;  by  the  administration  in  medicine 
of  the  salts  of  Iron,  the  florid  color  of  the  blood  and 
complexion  is  restoi'ed,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
health  is  improved.  Probably,  from  some  disarrange- 
ment of  the  assimilating  vessels  In  those  persons 
whose  blood  is  deficient  In  coloring  matter,  the  ves- 
sels do  not  take  from  the  food  sufficient  Iron  ;  there- 
fore. In  such  cases.  It  is  given  direct,  and  In  larger 
quantity  than  is  usually  found  in  the  food,  and  with 
good  results. 

Common  salt  Is  a  combination  of  muriatic  acid  with 
soda,  an  element,  (in  connection  with  certain  acids,) 
so  necessary  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood.  Clover, 
red-top  and  herd-grass,  grown  near  the  ocean,  con- 
tain so  much  salt  as  to  render  the  salting  of  the  cat- 
tle fed  upon  It  unnecessary,  while  the  same  kind  of| 
grasses  grown  here,  some  GO  or  70  miles  inland.  Is  so 
deficient  in  soda,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  that  our  cattle  should  be  supplied  with 
salt,  for  a  certain  amount  of  soda,  from  some  source 
or  other.  Is  required  in  the  blood,  and  required,  too, 
by  a  law  more  Immutable  than  that  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians.  'TIs  this  law  that  induces  the  "salt  hun- 
gry" cow  or  horse,  to  lick,  for  the  half  hour  together, 
an  old  cask  that  has  been   used  for  saltmg  meat.— 
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Sowing  Corn  for  Fodder. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.,  3d  mo.  21,  1852. 

M.  Editor: — I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Michigan  Fanner,  an  inquiry  for  the  best  mode  of 
raising  corn  for  fodder,  and  having  tried  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  results  may  be  of  benefit  to  others. 

A  common,  and  a  very  objectionable  practice,  is  to 
sow  broadcast.  This  requires  at  least  four  bushels 
to  the  aero,  and  even  with  this  amount  of  seed,  the 
growth  is  not  dense  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  ground  is  left  in  a  foul 
condition. 

The  best  way  is  to  sow  in  drills.  First  plow  and 
harrow  the  ground,  as  if  for  corn  or  potatoes ;  run 
furrows  in  one  direction,  with  one  horse,  about  three 
feet  apart;  with  a  hand-basket  of  corn  on  the  left 
arm,  walk  rapidly  along-side  of  the  furrow,  strewing 
the  seed  with  the  right  hand,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 
grains  to  the  foot,  which  will  be  about  two  bushels 
and  a  half  to  throe  bushels  per  acre.  A  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  any  one  to  do  this  evenly  and  expe- 
ditiously. The  seed  may  be  covered  in  the  best  man- 
ner, by  means  of  a  one-horse  harrow,  a  one-horse 
cultivator,  or  a  two-horse  harrow,  passed  lengthwise 
with  the  furrows.  Two  men  will  thus  put  in  five  or 
gix  acres  in  a  day. 

The  only  subsequent  culture  needed,  is  to  pass  a 
one-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows,  when  the  corn 
is  about  a  foot  high.  No  hoeing  is  required.  Its 
growth  will  soon  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  all 
weeds,  no  matter  how  thick  they  may  be,  will  be 
completely  smothered  and  destroyed ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  summer,  the  crop  is  removed,  the  ground 
will  be  left  as  smooth  and  clean  as  a  floor.  No  crop 
have  I  ever  seen  equal  to  this,  for  reducing  grassy, 
weedy  soil,  into  mellow  condition,  in  a  single  sum- 
mer. 

If  the  crop  stands  erect,  it  is  most  conveniently 
cut  with  a  stiff  scythe.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
the  workmen  to  throw  it  all  in  an  even  swath,  with 
the  heads  in  one  direction,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy 
binding  in  bundles.  If  much  thrown  down  by  storms 
it  must  be  cut  with  a  corn  cutter.  When  bound,  it  is 
to  be  put  up  in  large,  substantial  shocks,  to  stand 
several  weeks,  or  till  winter,  unless  the  ground  is  to 
be  sown  with  wheat,  in  which  case,  the  crop  must  be 
drawn  off,  and  deposited  to  dry,  elsewhere. 

Every  beginner  spoils  his  first  crop,  by  its  heating 
in  the  stack.  Even  after  drying  several  weeks,  there 
is  moisture  enough  in  the  stalks  to  cause  violent  fer- 
mentation. The  only  mode  of  preventing  this  disas- 
ter, is  either  to  leave  the  shocks  on  the  ground  till 
winter,  or  to  build  very  small  stacks,  with  throe  rails 
placed  upright  together  at  the  centre,  for  ventilation, 
and  applying  plenty  of  salt. 

Fodder  thus  grown,  and  well  cured  and  salted,  is 
greatly  preferred  by  cattle,  to  hay.  A  neighbor 
thinks  three  tons  are  as  good  as  four  tons  of  good 
hay.  It  should  be  grown  so  thick,  that  the  stalks 
will  be  quite  small ;  then  they  will  be  wholly  eaten 
by  cattle,  and  none  lost, 

I  have  tried  different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  find  that  a  much  less  rate  than  about  tliree  bush- 
els, is  attended  with  a  diminished  crop,  although  the 
stalks  may  be  taller.  One  bushel  per  acre,  will  yield 
but  little  more  than  half  as  much. 

I  usually  obtain,  on  land  that  will  yield  thirty  or 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  from  four  to  six 
tons  per  acre  of  dried  fodder.  Counting  all  expenses, 
including  interest  on  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land, 
the  dried  fodder,  as  an  average  for  five  or  six  years 

East,  has  cost  me  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton. 
[ay  is  usually  sold  here  for  six  or  seven  dollars   a 


ton,  and  sometimes  for  ten.  Yet  it  is  astonishing 
how  reluctant  our  farmers  are  in  adopting  the  corn 
fodder  cultivation.  I  hope  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
may  set  a  better  example  of  economy. 

The  best  variety  of  corn  appears  to  be  that  which 
will  afford  the  greatest  number  of  stalks  to  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown.  Coarse  fodder  is  not  as  good  as 
fine.  A  rather  moist  soil  is  best,  as  immense  quan- 
tities of  moisture  are  thrown  off  by  such  a  mass  of 
leaves. 

Besides  the  cheapness  of  this  crop,  and  the  great 
ease  of  its  cultivation,  it  possesses  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 1.  It  may  be  sown  after  the  hurrying 
work  of  spring  is  accomplished,  or  at  the  end  of 
spring,  or  early  in  summer.  2.  It  may  be  harvested 
after  the  wheat  and  hay  crop  are  secured,  or  during 
the  comparatively  leisure  season  at  the  close  of  sum- 
mer. 3.  Not  yielding  any  grain,  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  crop  to  precede 
wheat.  4.  It  is  an  admirable  crop  for  smothering 
and  destroying  weeds  and  grass. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  advantages  of  the  general 
cultivation  of  this  crop,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
value  of  the  annual  hay  crop  in  the  United  States,  is 
about  one  hundr'sd  millions  of  dollars.  Those  who 
have  already  adopted  the  corn-fodder  crop,  winter 
their  cattle  at  less  than  half  their  former  expense. 
Would  it,  therefore,  be  extravagant  to  believe  that 
one  quarter  of  the  present  expense  in  the  use  of  hay 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  saved  by  its  gene- 
ral use  ?  Yet  one  quarter  is  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  yearly — enough  to  endow  agricultu- 
ral schools,  and  build  railroads  by  the  score — and  is 
well  Avorthy  of  some  exertion  for  its  introduction  at 
large. — Michigan  Farmer.  t. 
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American  Poulterer's  Companion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Bearing,  Fat 
tening  and  General  Management  of  the  Various  Spe- 
cies of  Domestic  Poultry;  with  Illustrations  and 
Portraits  of  Fowls  taken  from.  Eeal  Life.  By  0. 
N.  Bement,  fifth  Edition,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  several  publications,  pur- 
porting to  treat  upon  the  rearing  and  management  of 
domestic  poultry,  have  been  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Some  of  these  works  are  more  re-issues 
of  foreign  authors,  while  others  assume  an  air  of 
originality,  and  profess  to  guide  and  instruct  the  far- 
mer in  all  the  d  tails  and  management  of  an  Ameri- 
can poultry  yard.  With  a  single  exception,  however, 
any  one  or  all  of  these  publications  may  be  read  by 
the  farmer,  and  he  will  close  the  volume  with  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  tlio  information 
most  desired,  has  not  been  obtained.  True,  he  may 
have  read  with  some  degree  of  interest  the  origin 
and  history  of  numerous  varieties  of  "fancy  fowls," 
(which  seems  to  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of 
most  works  on  poultry,)  but  in  this  roal-izing  age,  the 
farmer  turns  to  his  books  for  a  more  reinunerativo 
kind  of  information.  lie  expects  to  be  told  how  to 
make  his  poultry  profitable,  and  when  he  can  see  for 
himself  by  the  facts  and  figures  of  an  experienced 
poulterer  that  those  neglected  tenants  of  his  farm 
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yard  can  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  other  branch 
of  farming,  he  will  be  likely  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  consideration  that  he  docs  his  more  costly  De- 
vons  and  Durhams. 

In  the  book  before  us  there  is  more  of  the  right 
kind  of  information  for  the  poulterer,  than  in  any 
publication  that  has  heretofore  come  under  our  no- 
tice. The  author,  C.  N.  Bement,  is  eminently  a 
practical  man,  and  the  name  of  the  author  alone,  is 
an  ample  guaranty  that  his  neat  little  volume  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  professes  to  be — a  practical  treatise  on 
j^he   rearing  and  management  of  domestic  poultry. 


With  many  years  experience  in  the  management  of 
his  own  extensive  poultry  yards,  he  is  enabled  to  give 
his  readers  the  actual  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to 
profits  and  expenses,  the  most  economical  kinds  of 
food,  and  many  other  important  results  to  be  obtained 
only  by  close  personal  observation  and  experience. 
But,  we  will  let  Mr.  Bement  speak  for  himself,  and, 
as  a  convenient  poultry-house  is  the  first  and  most 
important,  we  might  add,  indispensable  arrangement 
for  the  successful  poulterer,  we  will  select  two  of  his 
best  plans — the  first,  somewhat  costly  and  ornamen- 
tal, the  other  cheap  and  plain : 


OUR   OWN   POURTRY   HOUSE. 


The  above  figure  represents  the  front  and  elevation 
of  rather  an  extensive  and  costly  establishment, 
which  Avould  be  very  convenient,  and  add  much  to 
embellish  the  premises.  The  buildings  at  the  ends 
are  intended  for  laying,  hatching,  and  roosting  apart- 
ments. Tlie  cupulas  on  the  tops  are  finished  with 
blinds,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  as  well  as  or- 
nament. On  tlie  bottom  of  the  cupolas,  and  inside 
of  the  building,  should  be  a  door,  hung  on  hinges, 
with  a  cord  attached  passing  through  a  pulley,  so 
that  it  may  be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  to  ven-  ] 
tilatc  when  required.  In  the  gable  ends,  if  facing ! 
the  south,  dove  cotes  may  be  formed;  or  they  may 
be  made  in  the  roof,  as  in  the  figure. 

The  long  building  with  windows  in  front,  connect- 
ing the  two  extreme  ones,  is  intended  for  a  storm- 
?iouse,  chicken  saloon,  or  walk,  for  exercise  in  the  win- 
ter, as  well  as  a  retreat  from  storms,  feeding,  basking, 
gravel,  sand,  lime,  &c. ;  being  made  wai-m  by  filling 
in  with  brick,  or  lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  roof 
should  be  thatched  with  straw.     The  front  should  be 
ten  feet  high,  roof  sloping  to  the  north.     The  win- 
dows are  intended  to  admit  heat  in  winter,  as  well  as 
light.     If  only  for  a  storm-house,  the  windows  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  front  finished  in  the  form  of  a 
shed.     It  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  feeding 
and  watering,  as  well  as  fur  gravel,  ashes,  lime  and 
eand.     Boxes  fur  nests  may  also  be  placed  there  for 
laying  and  hatching.     By  partitioning  it  off,  two  va- 
rieties of  fowls   may  be   kept   separate ;  or  one  side 
may  be  appropriated  for  turkeys  and  guinea-hens, 
and  the  other  to  the  gallinaceous  tribe.     Doors  from 
each  should  open  into  the  yards,  which  should  be  of 
considerable  size  ;  say,  at  least  half  an  acre  for  two 
hundred  fowls,  as  room  and  space  in  the  air  is  neces- 
sary for  their  iiealth,  when  they  are   not  permitted 
the   range   of  the   barn-yard.     The  yard  should,  if 
possible,  be  a  little  sloping,  that  it  may  dry,  as  mois- 
ture is  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  poultry.  It  should 
be  enclosed  by  a  fence,  at  least  seven  feet  high,  with 
long,    sharp  pickets,  and  the  timbers  on  which   the 
pickets  are  nailed,  unless  some  distance  below  the 


top,  should  be  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the  fowls 
perching  on  them,  as  they  seldom  attempt  to  fly  over 
a  fence  without  alighting.  When  first  confined,  if 
they  have  been  used  to  roam  over  the  premises,  they 
will  show  some  impatience,  which  soon  wears  awaj', 
if  everything  else  is  made  agreeable  to  them.  It 
may,  however,  be  necessary  to  clip  the  wings  of  some 
of  them,  when  first  introduced,  particularly  if  taken 
from  the  barn-yard,  where  they  have  always  had 
their  liberty.  My  fowls  are  so  attached  to  the  yard 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  it,  even  when  the 
gates  are  open — the  efi"ect  of  education. 

The  buildings  at  the  ends  should  be  thirteen  feet 
square,  and  thirteen  feet  posts.  We  name  this  size, 
as  there  would  be  no  waste  of  timber,  being  just  the 
length  of  the  boards  and  joists.  If  not  too  near  the 
dwelling-house,  so  that  there  would  be  danger  of  fire 
from  sparks,  we  would  recommend  to  have  the  roof 
thatched  with  straw,  as  being  much  warmer  in  win- 
ter, and  cooler  in  the  summer,  and  when  well  done, 
it  forms  a  light  and  durable  roof,  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  It  should,  however,  be  made  very 
sloping,  in  order  to  carry  ofi"  the  water  more  readily, 
A  hole  one  foot  in  diameter,  about  two  feet  from  tlie 
ground,  with  a  door,  either  to  slide,  or  hung  on  hing- 
es at  the  top,  which  may  be  held  open  by  means  of  a 
cord,  should  be  made  in  each  department,  for  the 
fowls  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  to  confine  them  when 
necessai-y.  There  should  be  no  floor  in  the  first  story 
to  prevent  the  fowls  from  coming  to  the  earth ;  and 
the  litter  should  be  often  removed,  and  the  bottom 
sprinkled  with  lime,  at  least  once  in  each  week. 

In  the  second  story,  there  should  be  a  tight  floor 
under  the  roosts  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  fowls, 
by  which  means  the  apartment  can  bo  kept  much 
cleaner,  and  the  manure  may  be  saved  and  sold  to 
the  morocco  dressers,  for  which  they  readily  pay  eigh- 
teen cents  per  bushel;  or  it  may  be  gathered  for 
manure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  pigeon's  dung, 
is  said  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  animal  excremeuta 
— it  is  home-made  Guano.     This  will  add  an  item  to 
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the  profit  of  keeping  fowls,  that  has  heretofore  been 
entirely  overlooked. 

The  roosts  should  commence  on  one  side,  at  the 
top,  near  the  plate,  and  slope  down^.vards,  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  45  degrees,  like  a  ladder,  to  vrithin  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  floor.  The  spars  for  the  roosts 
should  be  about  two  inches  square,  with  the  corners 
taken  off,  and  placed  eighteen  inches  apart  horizon- 
tically,  for  the  fowls,  and  at  least  two  feet  for  the  tur- 
keys, so  that  they  may  not  incommode  one  another 
by  their  droppings.  No  flying  is  necessary  in  this 
form  of  a  roost,  as  the  birds  ascend  and  descend  by 
eteps.  It  is  recommended  by  some  writers,  to  have 
the  spars  or  cross-pieces  for  roosting,  of  sassalras, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  bark  on,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  protection  from  vermin — in  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  faith. 

The  lower  story  is  designed  for  the  laying  and 
hatching  apartment.  When  we  first  erected  our  poul- 
try house,  we  tried  ranges  of  boxes  similar  to  those 
generally  made  for  pigeons,  placed  against  the  sides 
of  the  walls  for  nests — but  experience,  the  best  of 
teachers,  proved  it  Avas  erroneous,  especially  when 
hatching;  for  when  the  setting  hen  left  her  nest  to 
procure  her  food,  drink,  &c.,  one  of  the  other  hens 
would  espy  the  eggs,  and  pop  in  and  lay  her  egg.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  hatching  hen  would  return  and 
find  her  nest  occupied  ;  and  finding  it  no  easy  matter 
to  eject  the  intruder — as  possession,  with  hens,  like 
men,  is  considered  nine  points  of  law — would  seek 
the  first  nest  she  could  find  with  eggs,  and  settle  her- 
self there  very  contentedly.  The  consequence  was, 
the  other  hen,  after  depositing  her  egg,  would  leave 
the  nest,  and  the  eggs  would  cool  and  spoil.  There 
is  another  difficulty.  If  vermin  should  make  their 
appearance,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  them  or 


cleansing  the  nests  ;  to  remedy  *^his,  we  had  separate 
boxes  made  and  hung  around  the  sides,  and  placed 
in  the  corners,  which  can  be  removed  when  hatching, 
or  cleaned  and  freed  from  vermin  when  necessary. 

The  foregoing  plan,  though  "rather  costly,"  as  the 
author  remarks,  is  very  complete  in  its  arrangements. 
We  had  a  building  erected  from  this  design — 90  feet 
by  13,  brick  walls,  shingle  roof,  plastered  inside,  the 
wood-work  thoroughly  coated  with  Chester  county 
mineral  paint,  and  the  establishment  furnished  with 
laying  boxes  and  feeding  hoppers,  after  Mr.  Bement's 
designs,  as  described  below — the  cost  of  the  whole 
being  $500.  The  "storm-saloon"  has  some  seventy 
feet  of  glass  front,  the  temperature  in  which,  without 
artificial  heat,  averages  about  40  degrees  in  ordina- 
ry winter  weather.  During  the  extreme  cold  of  last 
winter,  when  the  mercury  ranged  at  Zero,  the  water 
in  the  saloon  was  frozen.  Along  the  back  wall  of 
this  saloon  we  have  a  row  of  laying-boxes,  fifty  in 
number,  which  will  accommodate  at  least  300  hens, 
as  they  prefer  laying  several  together  in  the  same 
nest.  This  building  will  accommodate  about  500 
fowls — we  have  some  400  in  at  present,  without  being 
at  all  crowded- 

The  "New  York  Poultry  House,"  figured  below, 
of  the  same  capacity,  can  be  erected  at  one  fourth 
the  cost,  and  will  answer  every  purpose  for  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  more  "fancy"  estab- 
lishment. 


NEW    YORK    POULTRY-HOUSE. 


After  detailing  the  conveniences  and  manner  of 
construction  of  several  establishments,  we  come  now 
to  a  very  simple,  complete,  and  to  our  mind,  a  very 
efficient  fowl-house,  as  given  by  a  correspondent  un- 
der the  uignature  of  11.,  in  the  American  Agricultu- 


rist. The  writer  says,  "The  accompanying  plan  and 
references  render  a  particular  description  unneces- 
sary. The  north,  oast  and  west  sides  of  the  house 
are  of  brick;  the  floors  are  of  cement  to  keep  out 
rats. 
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"Fowls  will  not  lav  woll  in  winter,  unless  they 
have  ilurin<!;  the  day  a  dry,  liji;ht  and  warm  apart- 
ment in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  The  room  mark- 
ed C  is  desij'ned  for  this   purpose;  it  is   lighted   in 


front  and  above  by  sashes,  one  of  which,  in  front,  is 
hunj^  irith  hino;es  for  the  entrance.  If  necessary,  a 
ventilator  may  be  added  to  the  roof,  or  a  window  in 
each  end." 


Fi?.  19. 

%  miZLDl  ^   I 
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Fig.  20. 


EXPLANATION. 

Fig.  18.  Elevation. 

Fig.  19.  Ground  plan — a,  h,  apertures  for  admit- 
ting fowls,  with  slides  for  closing ;  c,  place  for  feed- 
ing; d,  roos.ing-voom  ;  e,  laying-room  with  secluded 
nests  ;  f,  bin  for  feed  ;  g,  passage. 

Fig.  20.  Section  through  a,  showing  the  position 
of  the  roosts. 


FIXTURES  FOR  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

The   house  being   completed,  the  next  important 
matter  is  the  necessary  fixtures  for  feeding,  laying, 

&c.,  &e.,  "Some  formers,"  says  the  author,  "are  in 
the  practice  of  feeding  their  towis  from  the  hand, 
strewing  it  over  the  ground,  while  others  throw  down 
corn  in  the  ear,  in  a  heap,  and  permit  the  fowls  to 
help  themselves.  This,  however,  is  considered  a 
wasteful  and  slovenly  mode,  and  well  calculated  to 
invite  rats  and  mice. 

We  have  found  it  more  economical  to  keep  grain 
constantly  before  them,  and  for  that  purpose  adopted 
feeding-hoppers  or  fountains.  Before  adopting  any 
plan,  we  examined  several  works  of  poultry,  but  did 
not  find  any  to  our  liking  ;  we  then  looked  into  Lou- 
don's Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  and  there  found 
the  desired  object,  but  too  complicated  and  costly 
fur  our  purpose;  we,  however,  t  ok  a  hint,  and  con- 
structed one  ourselves,  of  which  the  following  fig- 
nrc  is  a  fair  represenfation,  Avhich  we  exhibited  at 
the  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, held  at  AlUany,  in  1842,  which  exacted  some  at- 
tention, and  which  the  Committee  highly  commend- 
ed, and  honored  us  with  a  diploma . 


This   feeding   hopper,  as   may  be   seen  above,  is 
four  feet  square,  two  feet  each  way— posts  eighteen 
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inches  long,  and  two  inches  square.  The  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  box  is  six  inches  deep,  and  the  sides  are 
morticed  into  or  nailed  to  the  posts.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  square,  the  slanting  part  or  tunnel  reach- 
es to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  floor,  which  should 
be  six  inches  from  the  ground  :  the  tunnel  tapers 
from  two  to  one  foot ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  grain 
within  reach  of  the  fowls,  a  cone,  (Fig.  A  is  a  sec- 
tion) is  placed  in  the  centre,  as  much  smaller  than 
the  hopper  as  to  leave  half  an  inch  space  all  around, 
■which  conducts  the  grain  to  the  edge,  where,  as  the 
fowls  pick  the  grain  away.,  more  Avill  f:xll,  and  keep 
a  constant  supply  as  long  as  any  is  left  in  the  hop- 
per. The  slats  on  the  sides  prevent  the  fowls  from 
getting  in  or  crowding  one  another.  This  fountain 
will  hold  two  bushels  or  more  of  grain,  and  protects 
it  from  wet  and  in  a  measure  from  rats.  It  occupies 
but  little  room,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  fowls  can 
feed  at  the  same  time. 

To  protect  the  grain  more  effectually  from  rats  and 
mice,  we  would  suggest  that  the  posts  be  made  some 
two  feet  longer,  and  a  platform  of  boards,  about  one 
foot  wide,  placed  round  and  fitted  close  up  to  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  mice  cannot  climb  up  the  posts  and  get 
in.  This  platform  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
stand  on  when  eating. 


leaves  a  passage  way  nearly  a  foot  wide  behind  the 
nests.  The  top  must  slope  from  the  wall,  and  open 
partly  or  entirely  with  hinges.  These  nests  are  easi- 
ly examined,  and  give  the  fowls  all  the  secrecy  they 
seem  to  require.  Fijj.  27  shows  the  appearance  of 
this  scries  of  nests  v-lien  closed.  Fig.  28  exhibits  a 
vicAV  of  the  interior  arrangement." ' 

With  these  extracts,  we  must  forbear  further  no- 
tice, at  present,  of  this  valuable  work.  We  cannot 
part  with  it,  however,  without  again  recommending 
it  to  the  attention  of  every  farmer  who  designs  "  grow- 
ing" poultry  with  an  eye  to  profit.  lie  cannot  read 
the  book  "if  he  tries,"  without  getting  value  receiv- 
ed for  his  outlay  in  time  and  money. 

This  little  volume  is  got  up  in  the  usual  neat  style 
of  the  Messrs.  Ilarpers — to  whose  politeness  we  are 
indebted  for  the  accompanying  engravings — and  is 
for  sale  at  the  book  stores  generally,  we  presume, 
and  is  also  among  the  collection  of  agricultural  works 
at  the  warehouse  of  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester. 
Price,  $1. 


WATER    FOUNTAIK. 

"There  should,  if  possible,  be  running  water  inthe 
yard,  as  fowls,  like  some  other  bipeds  of  larger 
growth,  prefer  clean,  pure  water;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  their  drinking  by  chance  what  is  bad  or  cor- 
rupted, stone  or  wooden  troughs,  or  what  is  much 
better,  a  keg  set  on  a  stool,  on  end,  with  a  small  tube 
extending  from  the  bottom  to  a  shallow  dish  or  pan, 
which  should  be  small,  so  that  the  fowls  cannot  get 
into  and  soil  the  water."  *  *  *  * 


-«»^ 


PLANS   FOR   NESTS. 

Suitable  and  attractive  nests  are  indispensable  ac- 
companiments to  the  poultry-house.  The  author  de- 
scribes several  plans,  the  most  complete  of  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  following  : 

"The  hen,"  says  Mr.  Bement,  "is  a  prude,  and 
likes  to  steal  away  in  some  sly  place  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  To  gratify  their  organ  of  secretivencss,  the 
following  ingenious  plan  for  fixed  nests  we  take  from 
the  "American  Poultry  Book,"  which,  the  author 
says,  'has  lately  been  contrived  in  Connecticut,  and 
I  have  tried  with  complete  success.  Hens  arc  well 
known  to  be  anxious  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  seclu- 
ded places  The  seo'et  nests  here  alluded  to  are  well 
adapted  to  satisfy  this  propensity.  They  are  made 
thus: 

Fte-27. '"Place  a  platform  of 

boards,  two  feet  wide,  and 
say  ten  feet  long  (though 
it  may  be  made  of  any 
length,)  against  a  l»uild- 
ing.  or  a  close  board  fence, 
about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  Along  th(M)uter 
edge  of  this  platform  nail 
a  l)oard,  lengthwise  ami 
upright,  about  one  foot 
higli ;  leave  a  space  open 
in  the  middle,  andateach 

Fig.  28.  ^ 

end   eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and   divide  the   re- 
maining space  inside   the  nests  a  foot  square;  thi^ 


Basket  Willow. 

The  cultivation  of  Basket  Willow  in  the  United 
States   appears,  from  the   fiicts  which  have  come  to 
our   knowledge,   to   be   a  subject  deserving_  serious 
consideration.     It  is  stated,  upon  the   best  informa- 
tion, that  the  value  of  the  annual  importation  of  the 
article  into  this  country  amounts  to  nearly  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  large  as  the  quantity  may 
seem,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  consumption.     The  sup- 
ply is   derived  from    France  and   Germany,  and  the 
price  paid   here  ranges  from  $100  to  $130   per  ton 
weight.     There   arc  three  varieties  of  the  plant  re 
garded   as  best  suited  for  basket  making,  farming, 
tanning  and  fencing.     Of  these,  the  SaJix  Viminalis, 
is  most  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  and,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  of  soil  and  culture,  an 
acre  of  ground  will   yield  at  least  tn-o  tons  weight 
per  year,  costing,  when  prepared  for  market,  about 
$35  per  ton.     The  next  species  is  the  Salix  Copna, 
or   Huntingdon  willow,  adapted  for  basket  making, 
but  more  extensively  employed   l)y  English  farmers 
for  hoop  poles  and  fencing.     When  used  for  tlie  lat- 
ter purpose,  the  manner  of  planting  is  described  to 
be  "by  placing  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  in  the  ground, 
and  then  working  them  into  a  kind  of  trellis  work, 
and  passing  a  willow  withe  around  the  tops,  so  as  to 
keep   them  in  shape  for  the  first   two  yoar.«.     The 
tops  are  afterwards  cut  off  yearly,  and  sold  to  basket 
makers,  thus   obtaining   a"^ fence  and  crop  from  the 
same  ground."     The  hurdle  fences  of  England,  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietors,  are  also 
made  from  the  Salix  Capua.     The  third  kind  of  wil- 
low to  whicli  we  have  reference,  is  the  Salix  Alba,  or 
Bedford  Willow,  whicli   is  licld  in  high   esteem  as  a 
shade  tree,  and  very  generally  cultivated  for  this  use 
in  England.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  ra- 
pid growth — aflbrding  agood  shade,  it  is  said,  in  two 
years  after  planting.     The  bark  is,  also,  much  prized 
for  its  superior   tanning  properties,  while  its  wood, 
from  its  fine  grain   and  susceptibility  of  a  polish  as 
fine   as   that  made   on  rosewood  or  mahogany,  is  in 
extensive  requisition  for  shoemakers'  lasts,  boot-trees, 
cutting-boards,  gun  and  nistol  stocks  and  house  tim- 
ber'.    This,  too,  is  the  willow  that  is  chiefly   used  in 
England  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.     An  acre 
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of  the  wood,  after  ten  years  from  planting,  has  sold 
for  £155. 

As  respects  the  practicability  of  gi'owing  in  this 
country  the  willows  enumerated,  experiment  by  a 
number  of  enterprising  farmers  and  horticulturists 
in  New  York  and  other  states,  has  been  made  suc- 
cessfully on  a  small  scale.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
the  Uuitcd  States  are,  in  many  places,  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  but  little  care  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Those  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  the  enterprizc,  and  have  experience 
in  the  work  of  raising  this  species  of  vegetable  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  assert  confidently  that  it 
can  be  grown  profitably  in  numbers  of  the  States,  at 
$50  per  ton  weight.  It  is  also  said,  upon  well  ascer- 
tained data,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ar  res  of  lands  here,  either  not  improved  at  all,  or 
yielding  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
could  be  made,  by  occupying  them  with  the  ozier, 
productive  of  immense  pi-ofits.  On  this  point,  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  has  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  says  : 

"Every  farmer  Avill  acknowledge  meadow  land  to 
be  poor  that  will  not  yield  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
which,  when  cured  and  in  market,  seldom  sells  for 
more  than  $12.  All  men  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  growth  of  willow  for  market,  well  know  that  an 
acre  of  land  ought  to  yield  at  least  one  and  a  half 
tons  weight  of  it.  The  cost  of  preparing  willow  for 
market  would  not  exceed  $40  per  ton.  Noav,  estima- 
ting hay  at  $12_per  ton,  and  willow  at  $120,  deduct- 
ing from  the  willow  $40  per  ton  for  preparing  for 
market,  there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  willow  of 
$80  per  acre." 

The  feasibility  of  the  cultivation  in  the  United 
States,  has  been,  hitherto,  and  very  naturally,  deci- 
ded by  importers,  who  have  represented  the  crop  to 
be  liable  to  damage  from  flies,  and  have  a^so  alleged 
the  price  of  labor  to  be  too  high  to  allow  of  fair,  re- 
munerating returns.  In  contradiction  of  this,  we 
here  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Ilaynes,  of  New 
York,  who  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  the  wil- 
low f  jr  mechanical  uses.     He  says : 

"I  have  grown  as  good  a  quality  of  willow  as  is 
raised  in  any  part  of  the  world.  That  taken  from  two 
acres  cut  last  year,  yielded  me,  clear  of  all  expenses, 
the  snug  little  sum  of  $333  75.  If  I  had  the  means, 
I  would  purchase  lands  and  plant  thousands  of  acres 
of  willow,  and  find  a  ready  market  for  it." 

To  convince  those  who  have  not  investigated  the 
subject,  of  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  trade,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  state  that  the  large  importation  of  basket- 
willow,  made  during  last  summer,  by  four  or  five 
houses  in  New  York,  was  not  equal  to  even  half  the 
demand,  which  is  increasing  every  day.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  discovered  by  one  who  has  indus- 
triously collected  the  statistics,  that  the  amount  of 
money  paid  for  willow  baskets  alone,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  exceeded  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  sum 
paid  for  baskets  shipped  to  the  Southern  and  West 
India  markets  probably  reached  $2,000,000  more. 
These  fixct^  are  certainly  important,  and  well  worth 
the  reflectitm  of  men  who  are  properly  situated  for 
embarking  in  a  business  which,  in  all  points  of  view, 
promises  advantages  so  decided  and  great.  The  na- 
tive product  would  always  command  a  sale  here,  in 
preference  to  that  imported,  by  reason  of  the  clean- 
ness of  the  crop,  and  its  freedom  from  bruising  and 
breakage  occasioned  by  packing  in  a  ship's  hold,  not 
to  mention  that  the  imported  article  is  the  more  re- 
fuse of  the  foreign  crop,  which  is  generally  careful^ 
picked  by  the  French  and  German  basket-makers, 
who  retain  the  best  qualities  for  their  own  manufac- 


ture into  fabrics  subsequently  exported  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Besides  the  inducements  which  an  extensive  do- 
mestic demand  for  the  willow  holds  out  to  our  agri- 
culturists, Great  Britain  annually  imports  from  the 
continent  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  producers  of  the  raw  material  here  should 
not  supply  the  consumption  of  England  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States.  In  short,  the  project  of  cultiva- 
ting the  Salix  Viminalis ;  and  other  species  of  the 
plant  adapted  to  manufactures,  appears  worthy  to 
claim  the  earnest  attention  of  the  American  farmer  ; 
and,  in  y'mw  of  the  obvious  rewards  which  it  would 
yield  his  labor  and  capital,  we  are  surprised  the  sub- 
ject has  not  long  since  been  discussed  in  the  agricul- 
tural societies  of  the  land,  and  tried  thoroughly  by 
liberal  and  enlightened  experiment.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  render  it  a  valuable  source  of  private  and 
national  revenue. 


-♦•►- 


Distinguishing  Characters  of  Soils  and  Sub- 
soils. 

Beneath  the  immediate  surface  of  soil,  through 
which  the  plough  makes  its  way,  and  to  which  the 
seed  is  entrusted,  lies  what  is  commonly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  subsoil.  This  subsoil  occa- 
sionally consists  of  a  mixture  of  tho  general  constit- 
uents of  soils  naturally  different  from  that  which 
forms  the  surface  layer — as  when  clay  above  has  a 
sandy  bed  below,  or  a  light  soil  on  the  surface  rests 
on  a  retentive  clay  beneath. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  pecu- 
liar characters  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  often  result 
from  the  slow  operation  of  natural  causes. 

In  a  mass  of  loose  matter  of  considerable  depth, 
spread  over  an  extent  of  country,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how — even  though  originally  alike  through  its 
whole  mass — a  few  inches  at  the  surface  should  grad- 
ually acquire  different  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
ters from  the  rest,  and  hoAV  there  should  thus  be  grad- 
ually established  important  agricultural  distinctions 
between  the  first  12  or  15  inches  (the  soil),  the  next 
15  (the  subsoil),  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  mass, 
which,  lying  still  lower,  does  not  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  practical  agriculturist. 

On  the  surface,  plants  grow  and  die.  Through  the 
first  few  inches  their  roots  penetrate,  and  in  the  same 
the  dead  plants  are  buried.  This  portion,  therefore, 
by  degrees,  assumes  a  brown  color,  more  or  less  dark, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which 
has  been  permitted  to  accumulate  in  it.  Into  the 
subsoil,  however,  the  roots  rarely  penetrate,  and  the 
dead  plants  are  still  more  rarely  buried  at  so  great 
a  depth.  Still  this  inferior  layer  is  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  vegetable  or  other  organic  matter.  However 
comparatively  impervious  it  may  be,  still  water  makes 
its  way  through  it,  more  or  less,  and  carries  down 
soluble  organic  substances,  which  are  continually  in 
the  act  of  being  produced  during  the  decay  of  the 
vegetable  matter  lying  above.  Thus,  though  not  sen- 
sibly discolored  by  an  admixture  of  decayed  roots 
and  stems,  the  subsoil  in  reality  contains  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  organic  matter  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly estimated. 

Again,  the  continual  descent  of  the  rains  upon  the 
surface  soil,  washes  down  the  carbonates  of  lime,  iron 
and  magnesia,  as  well  as  other  soluble  earthy  sub- 
stances— it  even,  by  degrees,  carries  down  the  fine 
clay  also,  so  as  gradually  to  establish  a  more  or  less 
manifest  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  lay- 
ers, in  reference  even  to  the  earthy  ingredients  which 
they  respectively  contain. 
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But,  except  in  the  case  of  very  porous  rocks  or  ac- 
cumulations of  earthy  matter,  these  surface  waters 
rarely  descend  to  any  great  depth,  and  hence  after 
sinking  through  a  variable  thickness  of  subsoil,  we 
come,  in  general,  to  earthy  layers,  in  which  little 
vegetable  matter  can  be  detected,  and  to  which  the 
lime,  iron,  and  magnesia  of  the  superficial  covering 
has  never  been  able  to  descend. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  soil  is,  that  it  contains 
more  brown  organic,  chiefly  vegetable,  matter,  in  a 
state  of  decay — of  the  subnoil,  that  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  less  in  quantity  and  has  entered  it  chiefly  in  a 
soluble  state,  and  that  earthy  matters  are  present  in 
it  which  have  been  washed  out  of  the  superior  soil — 
and  of  the  subjacent  mass,  that  it  has  remained  near- 
ly unaffected  by  the  changes  which  vegetation,  cul- 


ture, and  atmospheric  agents  have  produced  upon  the 
portions  that  lie  above  it. 

From  what  is  here  stated,  the  effect  of  trenc  i  and 
subsoil  ploughing,  in  altering  more  or  less  materially 
the  proportions  of  the  earthy  constituents  in  the  sur- 
face soil,  will  be  in  some  measure  apparent.  That 
which  the  long  action  of  rains  and  frosts  has  caused 
to  sink  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  plough  is, 
by  such  methods,  brought  again  to  the  surface.  When 
the  substances  thus  brought  up  are  directly  beneficial 
to  vegetation  or  are  fitted  to  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  its  fertility  is  increased.  Where  the  contra- 
ry is  the  case,  its  productive  capabilities  may  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  be  manifestly  diminished. 
— [Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Farmers'  Boilers. 


We  insert  engravings  of  two  patterns  of  boilers  for 
boiling  and  steaming  food  for  stock,  with  the  results 


below  of  some  experiments,  showing  the  advantages 
of  cooked  over  uncooked  food.     They  maybe  obtain- 


ed at  any  of  the  agricultural  warehouses,  at  pri- 
ces varying  from  $G  50  to  ?25  00,  according  to 
size.  This  mode  of  preparing  food  for  stock,  is  part 
of  the  improved  system  of  farming,  which  farmers 
must  come  to,  if  they  regard  their  own  interesta. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  The  sooner  it  is  adopted,  the  greater  the 
profit. 


Cooked  Food  for  Cattle~V;ilue  of  Roots  in  Fatten- 
ing Cattle,  etc. 


Weston,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J., 

March  8th,  1850. 
Prof.  Mapes — Dear    Sir: — Enclosed  you  have  an 
account  of  my  recent  experiment,  made  at  your  re- 
quest, in  feeding  cattle  with  cooked  feed,  di'C. 

I  selected  two  pair  of  cattle  from  among  eight  pair, 
which  were  similarly  conditioned,  and  which  I  had 
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fed  alike,  and  for  about  the  same  time.     They  were 

weighed  on  the  first  of  January  : 

No.  1  weighed 1020  lbs. 

No.  2       " 1750  lbs. 

No.  3       " lt>70  lbs. 

No.  4        " 1510  lbs. 

Nos.  1  and  2  were  fed  during  January  on  9  lbs.  of 
corn  and  oats,  (not  ground)  in  the  proportion  of  9 
parts  corn  to  five  parts  oats  by  measure,  and  boiled 
in  a  three  barrel  kettle,  in  which  was  placed  thirty 
six  gallons  of  water,  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  salt, 
nnd  about  seven  bushels  of  grain  mixed  as  above — 
boiled  this  mixture  for  two  hours,  using  an  armful  of 
dry  wood,  and  two  bushels  of  corn-cobs  as  fuel.  I 
then  cover  the  kettle,  placing  over  the  cover  a  horse 
blanket,  keeping  in  the  steam  and  preventing  too 
rapid  cooking,  and  by  this  means  the  contents  of  the 
kettle  will  remain  warm  and  soft  until  fed  out. 

Nos.  3  and  4  had  10  lbs.  of  ground  feed,  mixed  in 
the  same  proportien  of  oats  and  corn,  (but  not  cook- 
ed,) each  day.  In  every  other  particular,  all  four 
were  fed  alike — each  pair  having  a  small  quantity  of 
carrots  and  turnips  each  day,  with  as  much  common 
hay  and  corn  stalks  as  they  choose  to  eat. 

On  the  first  of  February  they  were  again  weighed. 

No.  1  wuiglied                   1725  lbs.,  having  gained  105  lbs 

No.  2       "  1850 100  " 

Weight,  February  1st,       3575  lbs. 

M  eight,  January  1st.         3370  lbs.  gain  in  1  month,  205  lbs. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  cooked 
food  during  the  month  of  January,  and  gained  205 
lbs. 

No.  3  weighed  1750  lbs.,  having  gained  80  lbs. 

No.  i        ■•  1550    "         "  "  40  >. 

Weight,  February  1st,       3300  lbs. 

Weight,  January  1st,        3180  lbs.  gain  in  one  month,  120  lbs. 

Nus.  3  and  4  were  fed  on  raw  feed  ground,  and  one 
oound  per  day  greater  in  quantity  than  that  fed  to 
Nos.  1  and  2,  (not  ground,  but  cooked,)  and  still, 
although  in  every  other  particular  they  were  fed  and 
cared  for  alike,  the  difierence  in  favor  of  cooked  feed 
is  very  large.  The  expense  of  grinding  being  great- 
er than  the  expense  of  cooking,  the  economy  is  every 
way  in  favor  of  the  cooked  feed. 

Gain  with  cooked  feed, 205  lbs 

Gain  with  raw  leed, 12o  lbs! 

Gain  in  favor  of  cooked  feed, ~85  lbs. 

On  the  first  of  February  I  ceased  to  use  turnips 
and  carrots,  and  substituted  best  clover  hay  for  com- 
mon hay  and  corn  stalks. 

Fearing  the  great  difierence  in  favor  of  cooked  feed 
might  arise  in  part  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  cattle, 
particular  state  of  health,  or  some  other  accidental 
cause,  I  now  changed  them,  and  put  Nos.  3  and  4  on 
the  cooked  feed,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  on  the  raw  feed, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  feed  to  each  pair,  one 
pound. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  experiment  on  the  1st 
of  January,  each  pair  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
eomo  roots,  pumpkins,  &c.,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  change  I  am  about  to  describe  after  a  discontin- 
uance of  the  roots. 

From  the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March, 
Nos.  1  ai,d  2  were  fed  on  ground  raw  feed,  Nos.  3 
and  4  on  whole  cooked  feed. 

On  the  first  of  March  they  were  weighed  again, 
when  "^  ""  °      ' 

Nos.  .1  and  4,  on  cooked  feed,  had  gained  but      -       -       -       47  lbs. 
JNos.  1  and  2,  on  raw  feed,         '•         "  ,  ...    22  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  although  the 
cooked  feed  at  least  cost  continued  to  produce  most 
growth,  and  m  about  the  same  relative  proportion, 
still  each  pair,  when  fed  with  roots  in  addition,  gain- 
ed much  more  rapidly  than  when  fed  on  grain  and 
clover  hay  alone. 


I  would  remark,  that  IG  lbs.  of  corn  and  oats  in 
the  proportion  before  named,  will  weigh,  when  cook- 
ed, 34}  lbs.  If  you  think  the  above  would  be  useful 
to  your  readers,  you  may  publish  it  in  the— Working 
Farmer. — James  Campbell. 


-•♦♦- 


Who  are  the  Practical  Farmers  f 

From  the  London  Farmer's  Magazine,  we  copy 
some  extracts  from  an  address  by  J.  C.  Nesbit,  which 
we  think  is  entltlel  to  consideration  and  atten- 
tion : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  very  highly 
gratified  at  seeing  such  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; 
and  I  shall  feel  very  great  satisfaotion  this  evening, 
in  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  elucidate 
the  science  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  its  development.  I  am  not 
come  down  to  you  with  a  vast  amount  of  chemical 
apparatus  ;  I  have  not  brought  here  a  prodigious 
number  of  curious  things,  of  which  you  might  have 
wondered  what  was  their  use.  I  come  to  you  this 
evening  with  the  language  of  plain  common  sense  ; 
and  with  the  operations  which  you  are  continually 
performing  on  your  farms  as  the  basis  of  my  argu- 
ments, 1  shall  see  if  I  cannot,  by  applying  to  them 
the  rules  of  plain  common  sense,  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  to  j^ou  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  than  you  already  possess.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  I  must  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servations. And,  gentlemen,  I  must,  in  fact,  quarrel 
with  you,  because  you  arrogate  to  yourselves  alone, 
what  I  think  you  ought  not  to  claim  for  yourselves 
alone — the  title  of  practical  men.  "We,  we,  we,"  you 
say,  "are  the  practical  men,"  as  if  there  were  no  oth- 
er practical  men  in  the  kingdom  besides  yourselves, 
and  as  if  no  one  else  understood  the  nature  of  things. 
Now,  I  mean  to  contend  that  the  title  "practical" 
does  not  belong  to  the  farmer  alone  ;  and  I  have  cer- 
tainly some  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  farmer  at  all,  in  its  full  signification.  I  will  take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Mr.  Tomkius,  who  is  a  capi- 
tal farmer.  He  farms  his  land  well ;  he  keeps  stock 
and  grows  turnips,  and  does  every  thing  in  the  best 
manner.  Now,  as  a  poor  student  in  science,  I  want 
to  gain  from  this  gentleman  some  useful  practical  in- 
formation. With  this  object  in  view  I  say  to  Mr. 
Tomkins,  "Pray,  what  have  you  got  in  your  soil — 
what  are  its  properties  t"  He  replies  that  it  is  a 
sandy  soil,  a  loamy  soil  or  a  clay  soil.  "Yes  ;  but 
what  have  you  got  in  the  one  and  what  in  the  other?" 
"I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that  yet." 
I  then  ask,  "What  have  you  got  in  your  manure  1" 
And  Mr.  Tomkins,  good,  easy,  practical  man  as  he  is, 
says,  I  cannot  tell  you."  If  I  ask  him  what  his  crops 
take  out  of  the  land,  again  he  declares  that  he  can- 
not answer  my  question  ;  he  knows  that  they  take 
away  something  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  sows  wheat, 
barley,  or  any  thing  else,  something  must  be  taken 
away  by  the  crop;  but  what  that  something  is,  he 
cannot  determine.  Lastly,  if  1  ask  Mr.  Tomkins 
what  is  in  the  air  and  what  is  in  the  water,  he  is  still 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  does  not  know.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  appeal  to  you  whether  the  term  practical, 
in  its  largest  sense,  will  apply  to  Mr.  Tomkius,  while 
he  actually  knows  nothing  whatever  of  those  things 
on  which  the  success  of  the  agriculturist  particularly 
depends.  I  grant  you  that  Mr.  Tomkins  looks  at 
his  crops,  manures  and  soils,  in  the  whole,  and  that 
he  has  got  some  general  idea  of  them  as  a  Avhole  ; 
but  then  he  never  seriously  considers  what  this  whole 
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is  composed  of ;  and  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  a  little  further ;  so  that,  instead 
of  his  attention  being  confined  to  those  generalities 
on  which  it  has  hitherto  been  fixed,  he  should  bo 
made  acquainted  with  every  thing  in  the  soil,  in  the 
crops,  in  the  manure,  in  the  air  and  in  the  water. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  as  practical  men,  to 
say  whether  you  consider  that  this  knowledge  would 
not  be  worth  having,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  for  every  man,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power, 
to  seek  to  attain  such  knowledge.  Well,  now,  having 
thus  prefaced  my  subject,  I  shall  at  once  commence 
the  consideration  of  the  manure  made  on  the  land  ; 
and  I  shall  afterwards  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  nature  of  those  substances 
which  are  offered  to  the  farmer,  under  the  name  of 
artificial  manure.  And  let  me  here  observe  that  I 
shall  be  very  happy,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  to 
hear  any  remarks,  or  to  answer  any  questions  which 
may  occur  to  any  one  present,  having  reference  to 
any  thing  which  I  may  have  said ;  for  some  of  the 
things  which  I  intend  to  present  to  your  notice  may 
be  so  new,  and  so  contrary  to  ideas  previously  im- 
pressed on  your  minds,  that  you  may  doubt  the  truth 
of  my  statements  ;  and  the  best  way  to  settle  any 
question  of  that  kind  is  to  argue  the  point  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Let  us  begin  with  the  f;ir-faraed  farm-yard  dung, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  superior  to  all  other  things. 
It  is  that  which  grows  the  crops,  and  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  farmer,  is  not  surpassed   by  any 
possible  combination  of  substances.     Now,  what  is 
this  fai"m-yard  dung  ?     It  is  formed  by  acting  upon 
vegetable  matter  in  some  other  way.     You  either  take 
a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  pass  it  through 
the  stomachs  of  animals,  where  it  is  acted  upon  and 
the  refuse  passed  out,  or  you  put  vegetable  matter, 
as  straw  or  litter  into  the  yards,  and  allow  the  excre- 
ments of  animals  to  be  mingled  with  it,  and  a  slow 
decomposition  to  take  place.     The  whole  being  com- 
mingled and  mixed  together  is  known  by  the  name 
of  farm-yard  dung.     Now,  a  very  little  consideration 
will   show  that  the  whole  of  the  material   which  is 
found  by  you.  gentlemen,  to  be  practically  so  useful 
on  the  farm,  is  merely  derived  from  vegetables ;  so 
that  you  are,  in  fact,  applying  the  remains  and  re- 
fuse of  vegetables  to  renovate  the  land.     This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  fai-m-yai-d  dung ;  it  is  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which,  when  partially  decomposed,  is  re-applied 
to  the  land,  where  it  forms  vegetables  over  again  ; 
80  that  you  are  continually  working,  as  it  were,  in  a 
circle.    Thus,  the  same  particles  of  matter  imported 
on  the  farm,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  oil-cake,  first 
re-appear  in  the  shape  of  a  turnip,  again  as  barley, 
now  as  beet-root,  now  as  wheat — the  cyle  of  changes 
continues  until   the  identical   particles  are  exported 
from  the  land  as  beet  or  mutton  or  as  grain.     Now  I 
hope  I  shall  bo  able  to  offer  one  or  two  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  farm-yard  dung; 
and  let  me  say  we  can  never  have  our  ideas  too  near 
the  truth  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  that 
which  is  so  constantly  under  our  notice.     Some  gen- 
tlemen have  got  an  idea  that  animals  have  a  mj'steri- 
ous  power ;  of  what  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  they  imagine  that  it  really  exists;  a  mysterious 
power,  hy  means  of  which  they  can  change  a  turnip, 
or  a  quantity  of  oats  or  gi-ecns,  into  a  supei'ior  ma- 
nure for  land;  and  that  fooi  must  have  passed  through 
the  animal  before  it  can  bo  really  useful  on  the  land. 
That  is  the  idea  entertained  on  this  subject  by  nine- 
ty-nin)   Urmers  out  of  a  hundred.     I  must  proceed 
this  evening  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  that  errone- 


ous notion  ;  I  must  inform  you  that  the  manure  ob- 
tained fro  .1)  animals  is  always  dependant,  as  regards 
its   value,  on  the  food  which   the  animal   eats ,  and 
that  the  excrements  of  animals  are  always .  less  val- 
uable, and  less  powerful  in  manuring  principles,  than 
is  the  food  consumed  by  those  animals  whilst  produ- 
cing the  manure  ;  the  green  food,  plowed  into  the 
land,  will  giye  moremanure  to  the  land  than  the  same 
food  eaten  by  the  animals.     Not  that  I  would  recom- 
mend you,  as  a  rule,  to  plow  in  your  vegetables  ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  remember  that  your  sheep  can  deposit 
nothing  on  the  land  but  what  they  first  received  from 
the  food  ;    and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
amount  deposited  will  be   less  than   that   received. 
Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  point.     You  know  that 
in  one  of  our  ordinary  fire-places,  when  coals  are  put 
into  the  grate  and  a  light  is  applied  to  them,  an  ac- 
tion takes  place  which  makes  the  air   above  differ 
from  that  below  the  fire  ;  without  any  mention  of  the 
name  of  a  single  chemical  element,  you  have  only 
to   apply   your  plain   common  sense  in  order  to   be 
aware  that  an  action  takes  place  between  the  air  and 
the  coals,  producing  heat,  and  that  the  air  above  the 
coals,    (in  the  chimney,)  is  very  different  from  the 
air  below  the  coals,  which  enters  at  the  grate.  Now, 
you  give  an  animal  a  certain  amount  of  food ;  that 
food  is  taken  into  the  system  :  the  constant  action  of 
the  lungs,  which  inspire  and  expire  the  air,  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  into  the  system  a  lar^e  amount  of 
air.     This  air  acts  upon  the  food  which  is  taken  into 
the  system.     By  the  combustion  or  burning  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  that  food,  animal  heat  is  produced, 
which  keeps  up  the  temperature  of  the  animals,  so 
that  they  get  a  higher  temperature  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.     The  expired  air  contains  the  result 
of  that  combustion,  and  resembles  in  composition  the 
air  of  the  chimney  :  another  portion  of  food  not  used 
for  producing  animal  heat  is  laid  upon  the  bones, 
forming  muscles,  or  fat ;  and  what  the  bullock  itself 
has  no  use  for,  is  cast  out  of  the  system.  _  Now,  you 
observe  at  once,  that  the  animal,  by  acting  in  this 
way  on  the  food,  actually  deprives  it  of  certain  con- 
stituents, and   at  the   same   time  makes   it   less   in 
amount;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  only  real  action  is  one 
which  takes  away  certain  portions  of  the  food,  and 
renders   the  others  more   quickly  soluble.     All   the 
soluble  parts  of  the  food  are  passed  out  in  the  urine, 
and  all  insoluble  parts  in  the  excrements.     There  is 
a  regular  process  performed  in  the  laboratorj-  of  the 
stomach,  the  effect  of  which  is  what  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed. 

Now,  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter.  You  lay  down  a  large 
quantity  of  straw,  und  you  let  the  waterfall  upon  it, 
as  well'as  the  excrements  of  animals.  You  all  know 
what  takes  place.  The  heap  gradually  heats,  and 
this  gradual  heating  is  nothing  more  than  the  effect 
of  the  gradual  action  of  the  air  upon  it.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  matter  thus  acted  on  by  the 
air  are  consumed  and  taken  away,  and  the  balk  be- 
comes less ;  so  that,  even  in  the  process  of  acting 
on  vegetable  matter,  you  lose  a  portion  and  it  goes 
off  into  the  air,  just  the  same  way  as  the  solid  parts 
of  coals  pass  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  chimney. 
You  all  know  that  the  solid  parts  of  coal  disappear 
and  leave  nothing  but  ashes  behind.  The  two  cases, 
are,  in  fact,  identical.  I  may  refer  you  to  the  case  of 
a  hay  rick,  put  up  in  too  damp  a  state.  In  that  in- 
stance, an  immediate  action  takes  place  from  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  the  moist  hay,  and  that  action 
continues  increasing,  until,  at  last,  the  whole  bursts 
into  a  flame.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  either  case,  in 
'  makini:  manure  there  is  a   diminution  and  a  loss. 
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You  must  have  seen  the  reek  going  off  from  the  dung- 
heap,  and  there  are  other  substances  which  also  dis- 
appear in  the  air  which  you  cannot  see. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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G.-een  Crops  for  Plowing  Under. 

The  great  feature  in  the  modern  system  of  improv- 
ing light  soils  is  the  use  of  green  crops  for  plowing 


clover  can  only  be  obtained  after  much  trouble  and 
expense ;  on  these  it  is  best  to  commence  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  some  plant  more  particularly  suited  to 
such  situations.— jP/-o/".  J.  B.  Norton. 


The  Cocoa  Nut  Tree. 


under 


That  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  by  farmers  in 
this  district,  it  is  necessary  here  to  say  that  when 
speaking  of  the  green  crop  system,  I  mean  both  the 
crops  that  are  plowed  while  green  during  summer, 
and  those  that  are  left  until  the  ensuing  spring  and 
then  plowed  in  dry.  It  is  in  both  cases  an  improve- 
ment by  the  use  of  green  crops,  there  is  only  a  differ- 
ence as  to  the  time  of  plowing  in. 

Vegetable  matter  serves  many  of  the  purposes  of 
clay  in  retaining  moisture,  and  preventing  the  escape 
of  fertilizing  substances.  Thus  many  soils  which 
contain  little  clay,  are  yet  very  fertile,  because  a 
large  portion  of  them  is  vegetable  in  its  origin;  such 
are  some  of  our  rich  garden  moulds,  or  drained 
swamps. 

Green  cropping  fortunately  enables  us  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  vegetable  matter  much  more  easily 
and  cheaply  than  that  of  clay  ;  hence  it  has  become 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  management  of  every  far- 
mer who  is  desirous  of  greatly  advancing  the  value 
of  his  land.     The  plants  used  as  green  crops  are  nu- 
merous, and  speaking  of  the  theory  or  theories  con- 
nected with  their  operation,  I  may  properly  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  mention  of  those  varieties  which  are 
most  important  in  this  and  other  countries.     Here,  at 
least  in   the  Northern  States,  almost  the  only  green 
crop  employed  is  clover.     The  properties  and  appear- 
ance of  this  plant  are  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  description.     Upon  most  soils  it  is  easily  grown, 
and  in  those  where  it  does  not  thrive  naturally,  skil- 
ful manuring  will  generally  bring  it  in.    More  would 
be  gained  by  plowing  under  the  crops  of  two  succes- 
sive years  than  in  any  other  way,  but  this  plan  would 
not  work  well  on  most  soils,  and  there  are  few  far- 
mers who  would  be  willing  to  let  land  be  idle  so  long 
as  this  while  it  would  bear  any  thing  at  all.     Many 
prefer  to  go  on  cropping  until  they  can  scarcely  get 
their  seed  back,  and  then  are  obliged  to  let  the  land  lie 
idle  for  a  series  of  years  in  place  of  one  or  two,  until 
it  has  regained  strength  enough  to  bear  another  scan- 
ty crop.     Many,  too,  are  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  cut  and  carry  away  the  clover  if  its  growth  is 
heavy.     Their  intentions  are  good  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  as  haying  time  approaches  they  begin  to 
think  of  the  two  or  three  tons  per  acre  of  hay  which 
might  be  obtained  by  cutting,  and  finally  the  advan- 
tages of  present  gains   more   than   counterbalances 
the  prospective  improvement  of  land.     They  after- 
wards plow  in  the  I'owen,  it  is  true,  but  that  cannot 
make  up  for  the  far  heavier  growth  of  which  they 
have  already  robbed  the  soil.     Some  excuse  them- 
selves by  saying  that  so  large  a  crop  cannot  be  got 
under,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  this  can  be  done  by  going 
over  the  surface  with  a  heavy  roller,  in  advance  of 
the  plow,  and  the  clover  then  lies  flat,  and    a  plow 
with  a  sharp  coulter  has  no  difficulty  in  turning  it 
over  completely.     Others  recommend  a  heavy  chain 
hung  from  the  plow  beam  so  as  to  drag  the  clover 
down  before  the  plow  share  reaches  it.     On  the  light 
soils  of  which  I  speak,  these  precautions  will  proba- 
bly be  needless  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  are  some  soils  where  even  a  scanty  yield  of 


Mr,  Troloar,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  manufacturer,  has  published  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  showing  the  uses  to  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  are  applied.  The  purpo- 
ses of  utility  to  which  this  tree  may  be  put  are  very 


numerous.  The  Cingalese  have  a  saymg,  ''that  it 
has  ninety-nine  uses,  and  the  hundredth  cannot  be 
discovered."  From  the  full  grown  leaves  are  formed 
mats,  carpets,  baskets,  sails,  tents  and  liquid  mea- 
sures. The  cocoa-nut  oil  yearly  imported  into  Eng- 
land, is  valued  at  £100,000.  By  means  of  mechani- 
cal processes,  secured  by  patent,  the  value  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  has  been  much  increased.  It  has  been 
found  suited  for  the  production  of  articles  of  great 
utility  and  elegance  of  workmanship.  A  Great 
Exhibition  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Treloar 
for  the  best  specimens  of  matting,  mats,  brushes, 
mattresses,  and  other  articles  made  of  cocoa-nut  fi- 
bre.— Scientific  American. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 


Gallerea  Cereana,     (Bee  Moth  or  Wax  Moth.) 

Belongs  to  a  Lepidapterous  group  called  (Crambi- 
dje)  or  Crambians.  This  insect,  which  was  probably 
introduced  into  this  country  along  with  the  hive-bee, 
[Apis  melUJica,)  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  enemy  that  that  industrious  and  useful  little 
creature  has  to  contend  with.  Notwithstanding  that 
bees  are  well  armed  with  instruments  of  defence, 
sufficient,  too,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  more  formidable 
enemies,  yet  so  insidious,  so  determined,  and  so  per- 
severing is  the  progress  of  the  larvae  of  the  bee-moth, 
and  so  destructive  is  its  ultimate  character,  that  the 
legal  occupants  of  the  hive  are  often  compelled  to 
desert  it,  and  yield  it  up  to  these  pernicious  intruders 
altogether.  The  bee-moths  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  Tinea,  and  were  noticed  in 
books  of  husbandry  by  Virgil  and  others,  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Linnaeus,  Kirby  &  Spence,  and  others, 
have  mistaken  the  differences  in  the  male  and  female, 
and  accordingly  regarded  them  as  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, [cereana  and  mellondla,)  but  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  confusion,  modern  naturalists  generally 
adopt  the  name  given  by  rabricius,(  Gallerea  cereana.) 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  insect 
is,  that  it  feeds  upon  a  substance  that  is  indigestible, 
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or  affords  no  nourishment  at  all  to  other  animals — 
namely  beeswax.  The  female  moth  enters  the  hive 
in  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  at  rest,  and  de- 
posits her  eggs;  or  if  from  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  hive,  she  finds  it  impossible  to  enter,  she  is  con- 
tent to  deposit  them  on  the  outside. 

As  soon  as  the  feeble  little  thread-like  worm  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  egg,  it  begins  to  spin  for  itself  a  lit- 
tle silken  tube,  in  which  it  shields  itself  from  the  af 
tacks  of  the  bees,  and  thus  passes  safely  and  unseen 
in  every  direction  through  the  waxen  cells,  which  it 
breaks  down,  devours  and  destroys.  It  generally 
pursues  its  work  of  demolition  in  the  night,  or  in  dark 
cloudy  weather,  when  it  ean  do  so  unseen. 

In  three  or  four  weeks,  accordingly  as  circumstan- 
ces arcjfavorable  or  adverse,  these  larvte  attain  their 
full  size,  whicli  is  about  one  inch  in  length  more   or 
less,  accordingly  as  they  have  been  well  or  sparely 
fed.     They  then  spin  themselves  up  into  a   strong 
silken  follicle  or  coccoon,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  an  oval  shape.     These  pods  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  large  clusters  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive. 
In  about  two  weeks  from  the  time   they   have  spun, 
they  evolve  from  the  pupa  state   and  come  forth   a 
moth,  measuring  across  the  expanded  wings  nearly 
one  and  a  half  inches ;  of  a  dusty  gray  color ;  the 
fore  wings  are  more  or  less  glossy,  and  streaked  with 
purple  or  brown  on  the  outer  margin,  with  a  few  dark 
spots  near  the  inner  margin.      The  hind  wings  are 
yellowish  grey,  with  whitish  fringes.*      The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male  and  darker  colored.  In  a  state 
of  rest,  the  wings  close  flatly  on  the  top  of  the  back, 
deflexed  at  the  sides,  and  turn  up  a  little  at  the  ends; 
the  insect  then  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length.     Two  or  more  broods  usually  succeed 
each  other  in  one  year,  the  first  appearing  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  When  the  trans- 
formation to  the  pupa  state  takes  place  in  the  fall, 
they  remain  in  that  state   all  winter,  and  the  moth 
evolves  in  early  spring. 

The  moth  usually  hides  in  chinks  and  crevices 
about  the  bee-hives  during  the  day,  and  comes  iorth 
at  night. 

The  only  sure  method  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Bee-moth  is  the  frequent  examination  of  the  hive, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillar  or  larvae,  and 
the  chrysalids.  Warm,  dry  weather  seems  to  be  the 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  these  moths,  es- 
pecially in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
Their  presence  is  generally  indicated  by  a  deposit  of 
fine  powder-like  excrement  on  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 

As  the  perfect  moth  is  fond  of  anything  sweet,  a 
vessel  placed  near  the  bee-house,  containing  a  sweet- 
ened mixture,  in  the  evening,  may  attract  many  of 
them,  and  thereby  drown  them. 

S.  S.  R. 


Theory  of  the  Action  of  Lime  used  in  Agriculture. 


•Uar.  Treatise,  p.  360. 


[Continued  from  Page  230.] 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  unable  tocon- 
tinue  to  furnish  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  my 
views  of  the  action  of  lime  when  applied  to  the  soil. 
I  was  obliged  to  visit  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on 
professional  business.  Although  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing my  first  visit  to  the  sunny  South,  yet  I  this  time 
made  some  observations  during  my  journey,  which  I 
intend,  in  course  of  time,  to  offer  to  your  readers. 

We,  in  the  November  number,  considered  the  ac- 
tion of  lime  strictly  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and 
I  trust  that  nothing  was  put  forth  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  chemistry. 
Nothing  was  required  of  the  imagination,  and  every- 
thing therein  so  accords  with  the  results,  which  the 
experience  of  the  farmer  has  taught  him  to  expect, 
that  he  even  might  say  to  himself,  "why  did  I  not 
think  of  that  before?" 

Every  farmer  will  tell  you  that  lime  acts  so  like  a 
coat  of  manure,  that  he  cannot  tell  the  difference. 
You  will  be  told  that  a  coat  of  lime  will  increase  the 
crop,  and  render  worn-out  land  fertile.  When  this 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  lime 
in  the  caustic  state,  and  follows  immediately  after  the 
application,  depend  upon  it  the  land  is  not  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter,  but  having  been  deficient  in 
caustic  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  vegetable  acids 
formed  by  the  decomposing  vegetables,  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  extent  sufiicient  to  be  injurious  as  an  an- 
ti-septic. These  acids  removed  by  the  lime,  left  the 
soil  at  least  free  from  any  injurious  matter.  But  if 
instead  of  applying  it  in  the  caustic  state,  it  had 
been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  the  same 
beneficial  effect  would  have  resulted,  and  over  and 
besides,  the  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  the  lime, 
would  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  crop,  as 
though  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  decay  of  ma- 
nure. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  perceive  immediate 
benefit  from  the  application  of  lime  applied  in  tho 
caustic  state,  but  such  benefit  is  found  to  accrue  to 
subsequent  crops.  In  this  case  the  land  did  not  con- 
tain sufficient  acid  to  be  of  any  sensible  injury,  and 
the  land  not  being  very  replete  with  vegetable  matter, 
no  apparent  change  took  place  until  the  lime  was 
carbonated.  This  once  th6  case,  the  lime  by  yielding 
its  carbonic  acid,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  there  was  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  productiveness. 

In  my  opinion,  the  existence  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Without  lime 
the  process  of  eremacausis  will  soon  be  arrested,  and 
no  valuable  plant  can  be  cultivated.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  other  alkalies  might  be  substituted,  so  as 
to  render  small  experiments  successful,  but  the  alka- 
line carbonates,  are,  generally,  too  soluble  to  remain 
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lono-  in  the  soil  without  Ijeing  washed  away,  and  such 
Other  than  the  carbonate  of  lime,  as  are  not  so  solu- 
ble arc  in  thamselves  of  a  nature  injurious  to  the 
plant.  Very  little  lime  is  needed  to  perform  this  im- 
portant duty, 

I  have  often  remarked  with  what  seeming  confi- 
dence some  of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  undertake 
to  analyse  a  sample  of  soil  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars, 
to  he  paid  by  a  confiding  farmer,  report  the  result  of 
their  labors,  and  then  vouchsafe  to  give  their  advice 
founded  on  the  analysis.  In  the  April  number  of 
1852,  of  the  Working  Farmer,  is  contained  one  of 
those  singular  productions  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J.  J. 

Mapes. 

The  learned  Professor  first  states  the  result  of  the 
analysis  as  follows : 

"  ]\ir. — ,  Warrev,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:— The  following  is  an  analysis  of  your 
soil,  made  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Bradley,  as  per  column 
No.  1.  The  necessary  amendments  are  given  under 
No".  2. 

Analysis.  No.  1.  No.  2. 

Or"-anic  Matter,  .00  10. 

SiUca,  87.12 

Alum  \ia,  8.35 

Iron  and  Manganese,  2.10 

Lime,  -"^^  ^• 

Magnesia,  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid,  .25 

Phosphoric  acid,  -05  5. 

Chlorine,  2. 

Potash  ]  07  . 

Soda,    I       .  •  4. 

Carbonic  acid,  -oi 

You  will  perceive  by  the  above  that  your  soil  is 
deficient  of 

1.  Organic  IMatter,  4.  Phosphoric  acid, 

2.  Lime,  5-  Chlorine, 

3.  Sulphuric  acid,  6.  Soda, 

7.  Potash. 

If  we  assume  that  an  acre  of  ground  contains 
30,172  bushels  of  soil,each  bushel  weighing  90 pounds, 
we  will  have  2,715,480  lbs.  of  soil,  and  if  it  contains 
45-100  of  lime,  we  will  have  12,200  lbs.  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  (equal  to  IGO  bushels.)  But  we  see  by  the 
second  column,  that  the  learned  Prof,  has  set  down 
the  required  amount  at  3-100,  or  in  other  words,  at 
81,404  lbs.  We  then  must  supply  09,204  lbs.,  which 
would  be  no  less  than  1,080  bushels  of  lime. 

Experience  has  taught  the  farmer  that  a  dose  of 
fifty  bushels  of  lime  will  be  a  sufficient  dressing  for 
almost  any  land.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  soil  already 
contains  more  than  three  times  the  re(j[uired  amount. 
By  the  analysis,  this  soil  contains  102  busliels  to  the 
acre,  and  yet  the  learned  Prof,  says  that  lime  is  de- 
ficient. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  no  care  has  been 
taken,  in  making  this  analysis,  to  ascertain  in  what 
state  this  102  bushels  of  lime  already  in  the  soil  ex- 
isted. No  attention  is  paid  to  its  state  of  combina- 
tion. We  have  carbonic  acid,  .81,  more  than  enough 
to  saturate  the  whole  of  it.      If  this  lirac  was  then  a 


carbonate,  surely  any  small  addition  such  as  is  usu- 
ally made,  would  not  be  of  much  utility.  But  here' 
in  is  the  difficulty.  These  examinations,  (for  I  wil 
not  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  an  analysis,  when  any 
gentleman  devotes  no  more  than  five  dollars  worth  of 
time  and  labor  to  it,)  are  entirely  useless,  and  only 
calculated  to  load  persons  into  error.  If  the  rcadei* 
will  add  up  the  sum  of  the  constituents,  he  will  find 
that  they  produce  99.80,  and  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man reports  to  have  found  a  trace  of  magnesia. 
This  latter  is  to  account  for  the  20-100  missing  in  the 
sum  total.  The  operator  must  have  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  exactitude  in  his  chemical 
manipulations,  to  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  such  a 
result,  without  compiling  it  from  many  trials,  and 
averaging  the  errors.  But  at  five  dollars  no  man  can 
make  the  salt  that  it  would  take  to  his  bread,  even 
to  make  one  analysis  of  a  soil,  much  less  to  make 
twenty,  and  by  averaging  the  difierences,  be  able  to 
bring  it  out  like  a  balance  ^heet,  with  nothing  Car- 
rie 1  to  profit  and  loss.  To  ascertain  any  proportion 
below  1-100,  requires  the  most  delicate  kind  of  man- 
ipulation, and  is  attended  with  much  labor,  and  can 
only  be  relied  on  when  repeated  trials  have  been 
made. 

If  the  10:^.  bushels  of  lime  already  in  this  soil  are 
insufficient,  it  is  not  because   that  amount  of  lime 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  but 
because  the  lime  was  in  combination  with  something 
that  hindered  it  from  subserving  the  purposes  which 
I  have  already  laid  down  in  a  former  article.      The 
gentleman  who  so  positively  lays  down  that  it  is  de- 
ficient in  lime,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  of 
these  matters  into  consideration.      If  I  am  correct  in 
my  views,  the  soil  may  require  lime, notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  even  3-100,  provided  such  lime  is  com- 
bined so  as  to  render  it  useless  to  the  soil.  But  much 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  lime  combined 
with  carbonic  acid  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient.    As 
to  any  man  under  the  advice  of  a  consulting  agricul- 
tural chemist,  being  induced  to  put  lime  enough  on 
his  land  to  bring  it  to  3-100,  I   have  nought  to  say, 
but  that  in  my  neighborhood  it  would  make  quite  a 
sensation. 

Some  of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  land  in  Ohio  con- 
tains but  a  shade  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
lime,  but  this  lime  is  a  carbonate. 

G.  Blight  Brown. 
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Weavil.— These  troublesome  pests  may  be  kept 
out  of  grain  by  using  salt.  Sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt 
on  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  the  bin  as  you 
fill  up,  and  over  the  top  when  full.  Wheat  kept  in 
old  salt  barrels  will  never  be  destroyed  by  the  wea- 
vils. — AgrkuUw. 


The  fat  ox  that  took  the  first  prize  at  the  late  Ken- 
tucky State  Fair,  weighed  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and'jifty-tii'o  pounds. 
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SOUTIIUOWX  BUCK,  kc 


PURE  SOUTHDOWN   BUCK, 

Owned  by  Francis  liotch,  Jiforri.'i,  Otsego  counf>/,X.T. 
We  present  our  readers,  with  tlio  above  admirable 
specimen  and  correct  copy  from  a  daguerrotype  like- 
ness, of  a  pure  Southdown  Buck,  lately  imported, 
together  with  throe  Ewes  of  the  same  breed, by  Joseph 
Oope  of  this  county,  for  Francis  Rotch,  New  York. 
They  were  all  from  the  flock  of  J.  Kllman,  and  hav- 
ing stopped  here  for  a  few  days,  previous  to  going  to 
New  York,  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
Buck  daguerreotyped. 

We  are  somewhat  familiar  with  fine  Southdowns, 
and  had  an  opportunity  some  years  ago,  at  the  great 
Southampton  cattle  show  in  England,  to  examine 
some  of  their  best  specimens,  but  we  have  not  tlie 
impression  of  ever  seeing  a  more  finished  sheep  in  all 
the  characteristic  points  of  the  Southdown  breed, 
than  the  Buck  now  before  us.  The  engraving";  we  i 
consider  the  hant  tiuJlcUlercd  porfrail  of  a  pure  South- 
down, which  has  appeared  in  any  periodical  in  this 
country. 

Our  friend  F.  Rotch.  in  a  letter  ^  us  from  which 
he  his  permitted  us  to  make  some  extracts,  says,  "as 
you  have  seen  the  sheep,  sent  me  by  3Ir.  Ellman, 
any  comment  on  my  part  is  unnecessary.  I  request- 
ed him  to  send  me  specimens  of  his  very  best  sheep, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  as  a  matter  (d 
friendship,  he  has  done  so,  and  I  feel  undfr  great 
obligati  ms  to  him  for  thus  according  to  mo,  what 
money  alone  could  not  have  procured.  ^  I  have  seen 
larger  shei'p,  but  I  think  I  have  never  seen  more 
beautiful  or  more  finished  specimens  of  the  breed.  A- 
Mr.  Ellman  remarks,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  size, 
accompanied  by  coarseness,  is  a   characteristic  of  a 


true  Southdown."  These  sheep,  on  the  voyage,  were 
accompanied  by  an  English  Shepherd,  through  whose 
care  they  arrived  in  fine  condition.  In  importations 
of  sheep  especially,  this  is  the  only  safe  plan,  and  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  is  use^ss  to  purchase 
abroad  higli  priced  stock,  if  they  are  to  have  only 
f;7ta?jre  attendance  and  feeding  during  the  v^yuge. — 
We  lost  some  a  few  years  ago,  who  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, which  also  happened  to  some  of  the  large  Ox- 
fordshire sheep,  imported  by  Messrs.  Reybolds. 

This  importation  of  Downs,  selected  as  they  have 
l)cen,  with  so  much  car>;,  we  consider  ouite  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  country. 


Alice  Maude  Strawberry. 

We  publish  two  communications  respecting  t!)!S 
fi'uit,  and  refrain  {r.)m  any  rem  irks  at  i)rosent  our- 
selves, till  we  have  heard  from  J.  Sl.itor,  and  obtain- 
ed a  pirticalar  description  of  its  growth,  habit  an  I 
character  of  the  bh)ssom.  Wo  have  also  ordered 
some  plants  of  hiiu  for  comparison. 
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Owing  to  an  accidental  confusion  of  a  few  papers 
of  our  last  month's  issue  with  that  of  the  preceding 
m  nth,  some  of  our  suliscriber*  received  the  wrouii 
numljcr  in  the  January  cover.  Where  such  a  ni.,s- 
tsik<'  <ii'curre<l,  we  should  be  obliged  by  being  inform- 
ed of  it,  when  the  correct  copy  will  be  Immcdiatc- 
Iv  forwarded. 


Several  valuable  communications  have  been  re- 
ceived and  will  appear  in  our  next,  having  been 
crowded  out  by  the  proceedings  of  the  State  -Vgri- 
cuUural  Society,  at  its  late  meeting  at  Ilarrisburg. 
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ALICE  MAUD  STRAWBERRY-PEAR  ON  QUINCE. 


February, 


Horticultural  and  Floricultural. 


For  the  Fann  Journal. 
Strawberry,  Alice  Maud. 

Editors  of  Farm  Journal: 

In  a  paper  like  yourSj 
■we  expect  reliable  authority,  we  can  place  none  in 
these  back  woods  where  writers  are  as  learned  as 
the  Botanists  of  England,  and  deem  that  the  Straw- 
berry belongs  to  a  class  of  plants,  that  always  blos- 
soms perfect  in  male  and  female  organs.  From  your 
correspondent's  notice  of  the  Alice  Maud,  I  take  it 
lor  granted,  that  such  is  his  view.  The  Alice  Maud, 
I  have  never  seen.  I  am  informed  that  itjs  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  character,  and  like  the  famous 
Keens  Seedling,  only  valuable  as  an  impregnator, 
where  the  sexual  character  is  understood.  Till  re- 
cently, in  England,  Pistillate  plants  were  unknown, 
and  the  result  was,  that  their  plants  did  not  average 
one-half  of  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit.  If  the  Alice 
IMaud  is  always  perfect  in  both  organs,  and  produces 
a  full  crop  of  large  perfect  fruit,  of  good  quality,  it 
would  be  inva'uable  in  England.  They  have  never 
yet  seen  such  a  plant. 

A  ClNCINNATIA?f. 
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i'or  the  Fann  Journal. 

Flushing,  Jan.  13,  1853. 
J.  L.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Editor,  &c. 

I  notice  in  your 
January   No.,  a   description   of  the  "Alice   Maud" 
Strawberry,  by   Mr.  John    Slater.     That   statement 
does  not   apply  to  the  variety  named,  and   be  must 
have  some  other  variety  under  the  name  designated. 
The  "Alice  Maud"  has  been   most   fully  tested    by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Huntsman  ^of  this  town,  and  myself.     It 
is  an  early  berry,  of  rather  large  size,  dark  color,  ly- 
ing on  or  very  near  the  ground;  the  plant  is  very  un- 
productive, producing  usually  but  two  good  sized  ber- 
ries to  a  plant,  and  sometimes  but  one  large  bei-ry. — 
It  was   cast  out  by   every   connoisseur   here  msny 
J aars  ago,  as imrihlcss  for  Us  barrenness;  and  this  has 
been  the  case  with  ever>/  Hermaphrodite  variety  hith- 
erto introduced  from  England.     It  would  have  been 
well  if  Mr.  Slater  had  stated   the   sexuality  of  his 
Strawberry,  as  that  might  guide  one  in  deciding  up- 
on its  true  name,  and  as   I  have  a  specimen  Straw- 
berry Garden  containing  every  estimable  variety  that 
has  yet  been  tested,  he  would  be  able  to   decide  up- 
on its  true  name  by  inspecting  my   Collection  at  the 
fruiting  season.     I  am  preparing   an  article  for  the 
Horticulturist  descriptive   of  the   characteristics    of 
"The  Strawberry,"  and  shall  enumerate  therein  all 
the  varieties   that  are   truly  valuable,  with  descrip- 
tions, for  it  is  full  time  that  the   trash  should  be  ex- 
terminated, and  that  judicious   selections   based  on 
sexuality  should  replace  them. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  R.  PRINCE. 


Dwarf  Pear  Tree  on  Q,uince  Stock. 

The  annexed  is  a  speci- 
men of  a  Dwarf  Pear 
Tree,  of  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey  variety.  We 
have  before  urged  in 
the  pages  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  this  method 
of  cultivating  the  Pear, 
and  the  annexed  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  a 
dwarf  tree  in  fruit. 

It  offers  several  great 
ad  van  t  ages  over  the 
ordinary  mode  on  pear 
stock. 

1st.  They  are  more 
hardy,  and  less  liable 
to  blight. 

2nd.  Some  varieties 
are  oi  finer  flavor  and 
more  perfect  on  the 
quince,  such  as  Du- 
chesse  d'Angoulfeme, 
and  White  Doyenne. 

3d.  They  come  into 
bearing  much  sooner ; 
generally  the  second 
season  after  they  are 
planted,  and  often  the 
first. 

4th.  They  admit  of 
close  planting,  eight  to 
ten  feet  apart.andthus 
return  much  larger 
products  for  the  space 
occupied,  answering 
either  for  small  gar- 
dens, quite  close  to  the 
house,  or  extended  or- 
chard culture  between 
other  trees. 

The  roots  of  the  quince  are  generally  much  more 
fibrous  than  those  of  the  pear  and  do  not  extend  so 
far,  but  draw  their  nourishment  from  a  smaller  space. 
They  therefore  require  a  rich  soil  and  free  cultiva- 
tion. Short  manure  should  be  dug  around  their 
roots  each  fall.  This  will  start  them  into  vigorous 
growth,  the  following  season,  and  by  pinching  off  the 
young  shoots  to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  their 
base,  towards  midsummer,  fruit  buds  are  soon  formed 
and  lateral  branches,  so  as  to  give  the  true  pyramid 
shape,  and  make  a  thickly  set,  compact  tree.  Instead 
of  trimming  up  as  is  the  usual  custom, encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  little  spurs  to  form  in  all  parts 
of  the  tree.  We  have  had  two  and  three  pears  of 
full  size  on  these  little  spurs  coming  out  from  the 
body  of  the  tree,  aot  more  than  an  inch  long.  A 
small  sized  tree  cR  thus  be  made  to  bear  abundant- 
ly. The  shape  and  height  of  the  tree  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  by  the  judicious 
pruning  and  pinching  process.  It  may  be  kept  at  sis 
feet  if  desired,  and  wo  have  seen  them  15  to  18. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  ornament  for  a  lawn,  than 
a  pyramid  pear  tree  well  supplied  with  fruit. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Pear  on  Quince  would 
be  a  short  lived  tree.  When  grafted  on  the  Angers 
stock,  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case,  as  trees  are 
now  growing  in  some  parts  of  the  country  25  years 
old,  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  in  England 
and  France  have  reached  50  years,  with  no  sign  of 
decay. 
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Eugraviugs  of  three  Pennsylvania  Seedling  Fruits. 


FiK.  1. 


Fig.  l.Hosen  ShenkPear.engraved  from  a  drawing 
by  Dr.  Brinckle.     This  Pear  is  a  seedling  raised  by 
John  Shenk,  of  Manor  township,  Lancaster  county, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Virgalien  or  Butter.     J.  B. 
Garber,  page  197,  present  voL   of  Farm  Journal,  to 
whose  article  the  reader  is  referred,  says,    "the  tree 
is  a  vigorous  and  strong  grower,  far  out  growing  the 
old  butter  pear,  and  in  comparison  with  that  fine  old 
and  now  almost  extinct  variety,  is  superior  in  every 
respect;  the  tree  is  large  and  more  thrifty,  the  fruit  j 
larger  and  if  possible  more   luscious,  and  the  tree  a  ' 
great  bearer  in  a  favorable  soil  and  situation.     It  ri- ! 
pens  from  the  middle  of  August  to   the   middle  of 
September,  according  to  the  season. 

Fig.  2,  Chancellor.  This  is  a  fine  variety,  which  | 
has  been  exhibited  for  several  seasons  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
Philadelphia.  The  original  tree,  we  visited  last  ftill, 
on  the  premises  of  W.  Chancellor,  on  School  House 
Lane,  near  Germantown,  is  of  large  size,  and  appears 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  has  probably  stood  there 
for  the  last  50  years,  and  is  said  to  bear  abundant- 
ly.    We  annex  description  by  Dr.  Brinkle  : 

"Fruit  large,  nearly  four  inches  long  by  three  in 
width ;  form  obovate,  or  obovate-pyriform  ;  skin 
green,  covered  with  minute  brown  specks,  and  some 
russet  blotches,  with  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a 
faint  speckled  brown  cheek ;  stem  one  inch  long, 
rather  thick,  and  inserted  in  a  small,  irregular  cavi- 


ty, sometimes  elevated  on  one  side  ;  calyx  small,  set 
ma  contracted  basin;  core  medium;  seed  long, 
yellowish  brown  ;  flesh  very  melting  :  flavor  rich  and 
exceedingly  agreeable.     Kipe  last  of  September." 
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Fig.  3,  Smokehouse  apple.  This  is  the  favorite  of 
this  section  of  country,  and  is  esteemed,  wherever 
known  throughout  Pennsylvania,  for  its  being  so  long 
in  use,  uniformly  fair  appearance,  and  abundant  and 
regular  bearing.  It  is  a  very  crooked  grower,  both 
in  trunk  and  branches,  with  dark-colored  wood.  The 
original  tree  grew  on  the  farm  of  William  Gibbons, 
in  Lancaster  county,  near  his  smoke-house,  whence 


its  name.  Many  fruit  growers  in  this  State,  if  con- 
fined to  only  one  variety,  would  select  the  smoke- 
house. Size  above  medium,  oblate,  regular,  mottled 
and  striped  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  stalk  -}  to 
I  inch  long,  slender ;  calyx  closed,  set  in  a  wide  and 
shallow  basin  ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rich,  aromatic, 
fine  sub-acid  flavor.  Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep 
for  several  months. 


Fig.  3. 


Tor  the  Fann  Journal. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  6,  1853. 

Messrs.  Editors: — 

Your  interesting  reference  to 

the  many  interesting  things  which   Horticulturists 

might  expect  from  Japan,  induces  mo  to  copy  and 

«end  you  the  following.     I  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to 

Berry's  history  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  published 

80  long  ago  as  1815:     Have  we  this  flower? 

D. 
The  Guernsey  r,ily. 

This  beautiful  flower,  known  throughout  England, 
by  the  name  of  Guernsey  Lily,  and  cultivated  to 
such  perfection  in  this  island,  where  the  natural 
soil  is  so  congenial  as  to  require  but  little  of  the  gar" 
dener's  care,is  nevertheless  a  native  of  Japan,brought 
into  Guernsey  by  the  effect  of  accident,  more  than  a 
century  since,  when  a  vesssel  from  Japan,  having 
gome  roots  of  this  flower  on  board,  being  cast  away 
upon  this  island,  they  were  washed  on  shore,  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  where  they  remained  unobserved 
till  the  beauty  of  the  flower  attracted  the  attention 
of  Hon.  Charles  Ilatton,  (son  of  Lord  Ilatton,  then 
Governor  of  the  Island,)  a  great  florist  as  well  as 
botanist,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  prize,  had  them 
carefully  transplanted,  cultivated  the  plant  himself, 
and  sent  roots  of  it  to  many  botanists  and  florists  in 
England,  where  it  is  much  admired,  and  has  to  this 
day  continued  a  great  favorite,  and  is  now  generally 


known  after  the  name  of  the  Island,  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  its  foster-mother,  but  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Narcissus  Japonicus  rutito  flore,by  Cor- 
natus.   Narcissus   of  Japan,    or  Guernsey   Lily,  by 
Eoclyor,in  his  Kalendarum  Ilortense;  Amaryllis  Sar- 
nieusis,  by  Linncus;  and  by  different  authors  by  va- 
rious names.     I  was  favored  with  a  long  descriptive 
account  of  this  flower,in  a  work  written  by  Dr.  James 
Douglas,  printed  in  London  in   1725,  called  Lilium 
Sarniense,  wherein  every  particular  is   scientifically 
treated  upon;  but  as  their  technical  terms  can  alone 
amuse   the  learned  florist  and  botanist,  I  shall  refer 
them  for  this   minute  detail  to  the  work  itself,  and 
content  myself  with  some  few  particulars  respecting 
the   general  nature   and  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  all.     They 
have  a  light  earth  made  with  dung  and  sand,  and  a 
little  lime  rubbish  with  it  does   very  well,  it  keeps 
the  root  sound;  for  if  the  earth   be  too  stiff  or  wet, 
you  may  keep  them  for  many  years  before  they  b'ow. 
If  they  are  in  pots,  they  should  be  put  in  the  house 
in  winter,  to  keep  them  from  the  severe  frosts,  which 
are  apt  to  rot  the  roots.     The  time  of  moving  them  is 
when  they  have  no  leaves  on  the  root,  that  is  from 
June  to  August;  those  that  come  with  six  leaves  sel- 
dom fail  blowing  the  next  year,  and  never  bloom  till 
the  plant  has  attained  that  number  of  leaves.     They 
need  not  be  put  into  fresh  earth  above  once  in  two  or 
/  three  years.     By  this  method  of  management,  Fair- 
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child,  a  practical  gardener  of  eminence,  mentions  he 
has  had  the  same  roots  blow  again  in  four  years  time, 
and  particularly   recommends  that  care  should   be 
taken  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  bitten  by  the  frost, 
and  by  no  means  to  cut  them  off  which  weakens  the 
plant  so  much  that  they  may  be  kept  twenty  years, 
and  never  produce  a  flower.     Miller  recommends  for 
their   roots,  the   following  compost:     Take  a   third 
part  of  fresh  virgin  earth  from   a  pasture  ground 
which  is  light;  then   put  near  an  equal   part  of  sea 
sand,  to  which  should  be  added  rotten  dung;  and 
sifted  lime  rubbish,  of  each  an  equal  quantity.    The 
great  business  in   the  culture  of  this  flower,  next  to 
a  proper  soil  and  situation,  seems  to  consist  in  giving 
the  plant  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  in  preserving 
the  foliage  in  winter  from  being  injured  by  the  froet. 
They  are  grown  in  this  Island  in  beds  of  many  hun- 
dreds  together,  requiring  but  little  care;  the  flower- 
ing bulbs,  as  soon  as  the  buds  make  their  appearance, 
are   sent  to  England  in  great  quantities;  packed  in 
boxes  with  moss,  when,  upon  their  arrival,  they  are 
planted  in  pots  of  sand  or  light  loam;  they  blossom 
in   September,  the   flowers  continue  about  a  month 
in   perfection,  and   though   inodorous,  make  up  for 
that  deficiency,  by  the   resplendent  beauty  of  their 
colors.     The  description  given  by  Dr.  Douglas  ac- 
cords so  well  with   this  superb  flower,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  in  his  own  words:     "Each  flower 
when  in  itsprimo,looks  like  a  fine  gold  tissue  wrought 
on  a  rose-colored  ground:  but  when  it  begins  to  fade 
and   decay,  looks  more  like  a  silver  tissue,  or  what 
they   call   a  pink-color.     When   we  look   upon   the 
flower   in   full   sun  shine,  each  leaf  appeal's  to   be 
studded  with  thousands  of  little  diamonds,  sp-rkling 
and  glittering  with  a  most  surprising  and  agreeable 
lustre;   but  if  we   view   the  same  by  candle  light, 
these   numerous  specks  or   spangles,  look  more  like 
fine  gold  dust."     In  Guernsey,  the  same  bulb  is  of- 
ten known  to  flower  two  succeeding  years,  but  this 
does   not  generally  happen.     It   is   mentioned  both 
by  Kaempper  and  Thunburg  that  the  Japanese  re- 
gard the  root  as  poisonous. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Flower  Garden. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  the  ladies  in  our 
neighborhood,  that  they  have  no  success  in  raising 
annuals  from  seed.  The  reason  we  would  assign  for 
the  failure  is,  that  they  are  too  late  in  sowing  them; 
perhaps,  a  few  practical  hints  on  the  subject  would 
be  acceptable  at  this  time.  The  plan  wc  find 
most  successful  is  to  get  a  common  garden  frame 
or  box  sometime  in  March,  place  it  sloping  towards 
the  south.  Seeds  of  the  following  varieties  we  have 
found  very  suitable  for  small  gardens:  Candy  tuft, Ruse, 
Purple  &  White,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignionette,  Phlox 
Drommondi,Nemophilrt  Insignis  and  Maculata, Dwarf 
French  Marigold,  German  Aster,  ten  week  stocks 


Zinnia  Elegans,  Balsams,  Marvel  of  Peru.  Fill  some 
flower  pots  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  light  rich 
soil,  sow  the  seed  and  cover  it  lightly  with  fine  soil 
place   them   in  the  frame,  keep   t  e  sash    closed  til 
the  seeds  germinate;  if  the  surface  of  the  soil  aopears 
dry,  give  a  slight  watering   when  the   plants  have 
grown  two  or  three   inches,  fill  the  frame  with  good 
soil  to  six  inches  from  the  glass,  plant  out  the  seed- 
lings two  or  three  inches  apart,  give  them  a  watering, 
close  the   south  end,  shade  them  for  a  few  days  till 
they  have  taken  fresh  root,  then  give  them  plenty  of 
air  on  clear  days.     By  this  means, good  strong  plants 
will  be  obtained  for  early  blooming.     For  climbing 
varieties,  we  would  recommend  Sweet  Peas,  Cypres* 
Vine,  Morning  Glory,  Ipomea  Cerulua  and  Coccinea, 
as  very   showy   and   easily  obtained   by  sowi  g  the 
seed  in   the  open  ground.     There  are  other  things 
easily  obtained   and  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  will 
remain  much  longer  in  bloom  than  annuals,  such  as 
Verbenas,   of   various   colors.  Petunias,    do.,  Helio- 
trope, Scarlet  Geranium,  Scarlet  and  Blue  Sage.     It 
is  common  to  see  all  things  planted  together  in  bed? 
or  borders,  but  they  are  much   more   attractive    if 
planted  in  beds  or  masses,  each  kind  by  itself,  con- 
trasting the  colors  as  much  as  possible.     We  would 
also  recommend  for  edgings  of  flower  beds,  the  Sweet 
Scented  Violet,  the  Garden  Daisy,  Dwarf  Blue  Iris, 
Thrift  or  Sea  Pink,   as   very   suitable.     No  garden 
should  be  without  some  Perrenials,  such  as  Dahlias, 
Holyhocks,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,    Sweet   Wil- 
liams, Pinks  and  Carnations,  Primrose  and  Polyan- 
thus, Snap  Dragon    Campanula,  Foxglove,  and,   as 
yet,  nothing  has  been  said  about  Roses.     We  will 
name  a  few  remarkable   as  free  bloomers.  Souvenir 
do  Malmason,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Pale  Blush  changing 
to  White, IIermosa,Pink,MonthIy  Cabbage, Deep  Rose, 
Julia  Fjntenelle,  Dark  Red,  Aggripina,  Crimson,  La 
Reine,  Rose  Lilac,  Marquis  Bocella,  Light  Pink;  the 
above  are  hardy  bush  Roses  growing  four  feet  high; 
for  running  Roses,  we   would  recommend  for  cover- 
ing arbours.  Queen  of  the  Prairies, Pink,  blooms  onco 
a  year;  for   ever  blooming  varieties.  Lady  Washing- 
ton, Pure  White,  Jaune  Desprez,  Rosy  Buff,  Souven- 
ir  de  Ansalem,  Bright  Red,   Glorie   de  Rosamene, 
scarlet.     In  addition  to  Roses,  we  would  add  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Ilonysuckles,  and  some  flowering 
Shrubs,  especially  the   following:     Weigelia  Ro8;a, 
Spireas,  Revesii  and  Prunifolia  are  well  worthy   of 
room  in  every  flower  garden.     If  these  rough  notes 
should  be  acceptable,  perhaps  we  may  offer  a  few  re- 
marks about  those  beautifulTulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar' 
cissus.  Crocus,  and  Snowdrops,  that  appear  as  soon 
as  the  snow  is  gone. 

A  Lover  of  Flowers. 


-•♦«- 


The   Pig  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley   £s 
estimated  to  be  40,000,f'00, 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Ornamental   Gardening. 

Mr.  Editor: — 

In  your   last  numbei",  I    see  some 

very  excellent  remarks  on  the  culture  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables.  Should  you  think  the  following, 
(in  my  opinion,)  necessary  accompaniments,  to  se" 
cure  in  the  first  formation  of  a  place,  regularity  in 
the  shape  of  a  pleasant  landscape,  or  of  a  neat  flow- 
er garden  worthy  of  a  place,  you  are  welcome  to 
them.  To  accomplish  this  is  one  thing  and  to  desire  it 
is  another.  How  often  do  we  see  owners  of  property 
in  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
owns,  at  a  great  cost,  employing  inexperienced  men, 
calling  themselves  Gardeners,  who  go  to  great  labor 
in  murdering  nature,  turning  that  into  a  stiff,  un- 
.seemly  mass,  which  in  the  hands  of  skilful  workmen, 
would  have  been  advantageously  and  economically 
made  pleasant  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  saving  money  in 
the  purse. 

The  most  striking  success  in  ornamental  Garden- 
ing, is  where  the  effort  has  been  to  take  advantage  of 
nature  and  turn  her  to  good  account,  not  to  produce 
something  grotesque  and  unnatural.  Let  the  pro' 
prietors  of  land  about  improving  their  grounds,  ap- 
ply to  nurseymen,  and  make  them  responsible.  These 
often  have  experienced  men  in  their  employ,  or  can 
refer  to  them,  by  which  plan,  work  would  be  more 
judiciously  done,  and  the  responsibility  lay  where  it 
could  be  borne. 

There  are  three  distinct  styles  of  Gardening,  each 
differing  in  design.  City  or  Street  Gardening,  Subur- 
ban, and  the  Landscape  style,  adapted  for  country 
seats.  For  the  first  of  these  I  will  not  travel  out  of 
your  goodly  Borough.  It  is  the  prevailing  practice 
to  have  a  grass  plot  interspersed  or  rather  dotted 
with  roses,  chrysanthemums,  &c.  I  like  to  see  these 
miniature  lawns,  green,  which  is  always  pleasing,but 
to  have  the  natural  beauty  of  it  destroyed,  by  these 
strange  dottings  of  plants  here  and  there,  with  little 
circles  of  earth,  rising  round  their  roots  like  mole 
hills,  is  certainly  not  in  good  taste,  and  only  wants 
to  be  noticed  to  be  exploded. 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood,  as  wishing  to  see 
lawns  Avithout  such  furniture.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
sirable than  to  have  choice  and  well  assorted  vari- 
eties of  plants,  on  these  little  lawns.alongour  streets, 
but  let  beds  be  formed  for  them,  cut  with  neatness 
out  of  the  grass,  and  on  these  beds  dump  the  flowers 
together.  Thus  do  we  secure  the  grand  object, 
namely,  a  flov/er  Garden  in  its  proper  place,  alike 
proper  for  the  culture  of  the  flowers,  and  also  free 
from  the  Gardener's  scythfe,  when  mowing  the  lawn- 

In  a  future  number  I  shall  take  up  the  proper  for. 
mation  of  a  suburban  Garden,  and  may  perhaps  ap- 
approach  to  the  more  difficult  and  wider  field  for  a 
Landscape  Gardener,  in  the  formation,  planting  and 
laying  out  the  Grounds  for  a  country  seat. 

SCOTICUS. 


Roses. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  classification  of  the 
rose,  with  a  description  of  their  signs  of  distinction 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers. 
They  are  from  the  Garten  \md  Blumen  Zeitung: — 

M.  Carriere  divides  Roses  into  seven  main  classes: 

1.  Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses. 

2.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Portland. 

3.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  Bourbon. 

4.  Bourbon  Roses. 

5.  Noisette  Roses. 

6.  Bengal  Roses. 

7.  Tea  Roses. 

Signs  of  Distinction. 

CiiASs  1. — Perpetual  or  Portland  Roses  have  fine 
short  thorns,  which  appear  very  close  together,  cover 
the  branches  almost  entirely,  and  give  them  a  brown- 
ish appearance.  The  branches  grow  erect.  The 
flower-stalks  are  short  and  stiff,  and  each  of  them 
supports  usually  one  flower,  which  has  a  somewhat 
lengthened  calyx.  For  example:  Duchesse  de  Ro- 
han, Julie,  Krudner,  Bernard,  Favorite,  and  others. 

Class  2. — Hybrid  Perpetuals,  {vom.  Portland — These 
produce  erect  growing  branches,  and  are  covered 
with  hard  thorns,  which  vary  in  size  and  strength. 
They  assume  the  same  growth  as  the  Portland  Roses, 
have  likewise  a  lengthened  calj^x,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  branches  there  are  sometimes  one,  three,  or  seven 
flowers,  forming  a  stiff  and  erect  boquet.  Rose  de 
Quatre  Saisons  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  their 
growth  and  their  flowers ;  also,  La  Reine,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Jaques  Lafiitte,  Madame  Laffay,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Amandine,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Clementine 
Seringe,  Gloire  d' Angers,  Comt  de  Montalivet,  &c. 

Class  3. — Hybrid  Perpetualse,  from  the  He-Bour- 
bon— It  seems  that  plants  of  this  class  keep  the  bal- 
ance between  Perpetual  and  Bourbon  kinds:  they 
approach,  however,  in  appearance,  more  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  generally  very 
strongly  fimbriated.  The  rounded  form  of  the  calyx 
is  also  another  sign  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Portland  hybrids.  An  irregular 
and  intricate  position  of  the  branches  gives  them  a 
peculiar  appearance.  Examples  are  Clementine  De- 
val,  Comte  deBobinski,  Ernestine  de  Barante, Colonel 
Foissy,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Vicomtesse  de  Belleval, 
&c. 

Class  4. — Bourbon  Roses — The  wood  of  these  is 
smooth ;  their  branches  are  sometimes  short,  termi- 
nating with  a  single  flo«er.  But  the  buds  of  some 
kinds  are  strong,  and  produce  vigorous  shoots,  on  the 
tops  of  which  appear  from  three  to  twelve  flowers. 
The  thorns  at  the  base  are  strong,  curved,  and  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  sepals  are 
oval,  rounded,  strong,  fimbria'ed,  smooth  and  dark- 
green.  The  calyx  is  rounded.  It  often  happens  that 
the  branches  of  some  kinds  in  this  class  grow  hori- 
zontally. Examples :  La  Reine  des  He  Bourbon, 
Madame  Desprez,  Charles  Souchct,  Paul  Joseph, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Souvenir  du  4  Mai,  Re- 
mond,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  &c. 

Class  5. — Noisette  Roses — Their  foliage  has  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tea  Roses,  but  their 
branches  are  more  vigorous,  much  longer,  and  termi- 
nated with  numerous  flower-buds.  The  bark  cf  the 
branches  is  smooth  and  thorny.  Examples :  La- 
marque,  Ophyrie,  Aimee  Yibert,  Rose  Mille  Ecus. 
Noisette  Desprez,  &c. 

Class  6. — Bengal  Roses — In  this  class  the  branch- 
es are  nearly  without  thorns,  the  bark  is  smooth,  the 
sepals  are  more  or  less  prolonged  and  fimbriated,  the 
branches  seldom  bear  more  than  one  flower.  The  ca- 
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lyx  is  rounded,  the  flowers  have  nearly  always  color, 
whilst  those  of  the  Tea  Roses,  (with  which  this  class 
ia  in  close  relationship)  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
pale  white  or  yellowish.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
the  flowers  of  the  Bengal  Roses  are  very  seldom 
scented.  Examples:  Bengale  Ordinaire,  Cram jisie 
Superieure,  Prince  Eugene,  Eugene  nardy,Beaucar- 
min  da  Luxembourg,  Augustine  Hersan,  &c. 

Class?. — Tea  Roses — The  branches  have  a  very 
smooth  bark,  and  have  not  many  thorns.  Tlie 
leaves  are  glossy,  and  the  flowers  appear  on  the  top 
of  the  branches,  Avhich  are  slender  and  not  very  long. 
In  most  cases,  the  weight  of  the  flowers  bends  the 
branches,  so  that  only  their  under-side  is  seen.  Vig- 
orous examples  produce  sometimes  stronger  shoots, 
which  are  not  so  flexible,  and  bear  three  or  often  five 
flowers  on  their  end,  as  Devoniensis,  Safrano,  Souve- 
nir d'un  Ami,  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Eliza  Sauvage, 
Bures,  Goubault,  Moire,  &c. — [Garcl.  Jour.,  1852, 
p.  724. 

Prospects  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

We  in  this  number  commence  with  an  improve- 
ment in  our  paper,  by  transferring  all  our  advertise 
ments  to  the  cover,  which  will  add  about  four  and 
sometimes  more  additional  pages  of  reading  matter 
to  each  number.  This  has  involved  the  expense  of  a 
new  fount  of  type,  and  very  considei'able  expense  in 
other  respects,  but  we  consider  it  will  greatly  en- 
hance its  value  to  our  subscribers,  and  when  bound' 
make  a  much  more  valuable  volume,  by  embracing 
only  reading  matter,  without  the  advertisements. — 
The  latter,  it  will  be  observed,  are  printed  in  neat, 
clear  style;  our  circulation  extends  through  every 
part  of  our  own,  and  considerably  into  other  States, 
and  offei's  a  valuable  medium  of  advertising  on  all 
matters  pertaining  in  any  way  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

The  Farm  Journal  is  now  permanently  establish- 
ed at  West  Chester.  It  is  the  only  strictly  Agricul- 
tural paper  in  Pennsylvania.  The  present  proprietors 
undertook  it  with  the  determination,  as  far  as  in 
their  power,  to  make  it  fully  equal  to  any  Agricultur- 
al paper  in  the  country,  and  worth3^  of  the  patronage 
of  the  farmers  of  our  own  State.  We  acted  on  the 
presumption  that  there  was  enough  Pennsylvania 
feeling,  and  State  pride,  to  sustain  a  good  paper 
within  our  own  borders,  in  preference  to  those  pub- 
lished in  other  States,  if  it  was  as  well  conducted. — 
Not  that  we  wish  to  object  to  our  farmers  taking 
these  others,  by  no  means,  but  only  that  they  should 
not  be  the  means  of  excluding  our  own  Farm  Journ- 
al. There  are  eleven  or  twelve  Agricultural  papers 
published  in  New  York,  and  a  very  material  part  of 
their  support  comes  from  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not 
ask  for  subscriptions,  as  a  gratuity.  We  expect  to 
give  the  worth  of  every  dollar  we  receive.  Tho.se 
who  think  it  is  not  worth  the  price  of  subscription 
(only  75  cents  to  clubs)  had  better  not  take  it. 

We  also  hope  to  be  assisted  by  many  of  the  able 
pens  throughout  the  State,  resuming  tiicir  correspon- 
dence in  its  pages,  and  to  those  who  have  heretofore 


written  for  it,  as  well  as  to  others  who  have  facts  or 
information  of  value,  in  any  department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  Horticulture,  Ave  now  tender  an  invitation 
to  send  us  their  articles  for  publication. 

We  wish  to  make  the  Farm  Journal  emphatically 
a  Pennsylvania  Paper.  We  have  the  means  of  do- 
ing this  if  properly  sustained,  by  a  little  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  think  the  effort  worth  making. 
If  our  fi-iends  in  any  part  of  the  State  would  get  us 
up  clubs  of  subscribers  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, it  would  much  as.-ist  us  in  showing  that  our 
efforts  to  benefit  the  farmer^'  interests  are  apprecia- 
ted. 
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Portrn  its  of  Improved  Stock. 

On  account  of  the  condition  animals  are  usually  in 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
postpone  for  a  time,  the  illustrations  and  portraits 
which  we  have  in  prospect  for  the  pages  of  the  Farm 
Journal.  Some  of  the  very  best  animals  in  the 
country,  of  various  breeds,  are  only  being  delayed 
for  a  milder  season,  till  they  can  be  daguerreotyped. 
We  have  determined  that  hereafter,  no  mere  artistic 
figures,  and  highly  flattered,  unnatural  specimens  of 
stock,  which  have  so  abounded  in  some  of  our  agri- 
cultural periodicals,  shall  be  admitted  into  its  pages. 
If  a  high-priced  Cow,  or  Bull,  or  Sheep  is  so  deficient 
in  good  points  and  general  figure,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  tell  the  truth  in  a  real  portrait,  they  had  better  be 
sent  to  the  butcher.  A  $10  note  may  be  thus  saved 
in  paying  an  artist,  who  to  gratifj^  the  wish  of  the 
owner,  to  make  an  improvement  on  nature,  might  as 
well  make  the  drawing  from  description,'Kithout  ever 
seeing  the  animal. 

As  we  remarked  in  a  former  number,wlien  introdu- 
cing the  Southdown  Sheep  of  John  AVorth  and  Joseph 
Cope,  (which,  by  the  way,  had  not  justice  done  them 
by  the  engraving,) there  is  much  difiiculty  in  getting 
an  artist  sufficiently  acquainted   with   the   points  of 
good  stock,  to  be  able  correctly  to    draw   an   animal 
portrait  from  life.     For  this  reason,  as  regards   the 
Pcnnsj'lvania  Farm  Journal,  we  shall  exclusively  a- 
dopt  the  daguerreotype  process,  it  being  always  easier 
to  copy  from  it  than  to  originate  correctly.      Where 
the  intention  of  the  owner  is  truthful  there   will  bo 
no  difficulty.     Were  this  always  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  such  caricatures  as   we  often  see.      Francis 
llotch,  of  New  York,  so  widely  known  as  an  experi- 
enced and  successful  breeder  of  both  sheep  and  cat- 
tle, Id  a  recent  letter  to  us,  coincides  so   fully   witii 
our  vicAvs,  that  with  his  permission  we   mak-i  some 
extracts  from  his  letter,  with  his  remarks  on  the  por- 
traits of  some  of  the  animals  figured  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  be  unfaithful  likenesses  in 
not  coming  ttp  to  the  reality.     In  this  case,  as  in  the 
other  of  going  beyond  it,  they  had  better  not  be  pub- 
lished. 
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'"Novor  w;is  a  greater  misnomor  tli;in  'ifliisfja/ion-i'  [ 
^vl)eIl  applied  to    the   representation    of  animals,    as 
put  forth  in  most  of  our  a^icnltural  periodicals.     I 
know  not  wiiy  a  man  should  not  feel  himself  as    re-' 
sp'insililo  for  the  truth   of  the   peneil  as   the  pen,    (if 
decrees  in  truth  were  admissible,)  I  should  say  he  is  i 
yet  7)iore  so,  inasmuch  as  ho  proiesses  to  resort  to  it 
by  way  of  illiistrutiiif/  a  subject  better  tisan  it  can  be 
done  by  the  pen. 

"In  many  instances  the  pictorial  additions  to  a 
y)ublication  are  not  important  to  the  work  itself — 
they  are  often  but  embellishments:  but  1  take  it,  such 
is  not  the  case  when  a  State  A'^i-icultnral  Society  f)ub- 
lishes  its  doings  and  its  awards,  and  iX,\yi:i>ipo)-trniLs  of 
the  animals  to  which  they  have  adjudged  premiums, 
as  the  best  of  their  kind. — [See  the  transactions  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Societj'  for  1851. 

'L  ird  Et-yholme'  is  evidently  a  sick  animal. 

'E'lterville'  is  quite  poetical,  and  delights  the  imag- 
ination. 

'Azoiia,'  I  must  suppose,  has  had  great  injustice 
doiiH  her,  for  such  a  hea  1  and  such  coarseness,  could 
hardl^f  chiim  the  Urst  premium  in  any  society;  where- 
as I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  seen  her, 
that  she  is  a  very  superior  cow,  though  not  (juite  so 
fine  in  the  head  as  would  be  desirable. 

'Apricot'  I  doubt  n  )t,  is  well  and  truthfully  repre- 
sented. The  engraving  tells  you  she  is  young  and 
i    mature,  but  of  good  promise. 

I  now  come  to  the  premium  'Devon  Cnv.'and  only 
wonder  theovnier  could  do  his  herd  such  injustice  as 
to  publish  so  gross  a  caricature;  for  America,  I  will 
venture  to  believe,  does  not  possess  more  finished  or 
better  animals  than  belong  to  it;  and  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Si)ci(^ty,  however  its  committees  may 
blunder,  would  hardly  endorse  this  engraving  as  re- 
preneatiiif/  the  best  Devon  Cow  on  their  ground  in 
that  year.  Yet  this  very  representation  is  put  forth 
by  the  Society  by  way,  1  presume,  of  instrui;ting  and 
leaching  the  people  what  is  the  best  model  of  a 
Devon. 

Lastly  the  Hereford  Bull,  'Tromp,' showing  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  breed,  and  looking  in  tkeenijni- 
viiKj  as  though  he  well  deserved  the  premium  he  was 
awarded,  strikes  m  ;  as  both  true  and  artistic.  M*-. 
Fort>i's,  the  artist,  drew,  I  doubt  nut,  what  he  saw  be- 
fore him,  and  has  been  vrell  seeo.ided  by  Mr.  Carson, 
the  engraver. 

While  I  condemn  those  attempts  at  portraits  whi(di 
libel  their  originals,  we  must  admire  the  perfect  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  truthful  intent  of  their  own- 
ers, in  thus  entrusting  the  dcdineation  of  their  beau- 
tiful stock  to  the  artists,  without  oversight  or  correc- 
tion. 

These  stand  in  strong  contrast  Uyihe  xiiovahiis-lness- 
like  breeder,  who  orders  his  animals  to  be  drawn  al- 
ter his  own  conceptions  of  the  heaatifuJ,  making  them 
what  he  would  have  them  to  be,  rather  than  what 
they  are,  and  puts  them  forth  as  p)ortrait)i. 

I  cannot,  however,  turn  from  the  illustrati(ms  in 
the  Transactions  of  1851,  Mithout  noticing  the  beau- 
tiful and  artist-like  execution  of  the  portrait  of  a 
French  Mei'ino  Kam,  by  M.  Pjase.  I  have  seen  noth 
ing  in  our  Agricultural  Periodicals  so  excellent  in 
either  drawing  O:- cuttiiig.  The  artist's  nain%  who 
made  the  sk^itch,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  appear," 

"Weh^pe  t)  m\ke  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal 
a  complete  11  ;rd  book  for  our  Sfate,  and  i(  our  sug- 
gestion to  breeilers  in  the  last  number,  in  respect  to 
registering  pedigrees,  should  be  carried  out,  accom- 
panied a:5  our  pag  >s  will  be  by  appropriate   illustra- 


tions of  stock,  we  think  it  will  make  the  most  com- 
plete and  cheapest  Herd  book  that  could  be  gotten  up. 
Ue  iiave  made  arrangements  to  have  engravinirs 
correctly  executed,  and  if  persons  who  choose  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  this,  the  very  ])est  kind  of  an  ad- 
vertisement of  their  choice  animals,  will  forward  us 
their  daguerreotypes,  we  will  attend  to  the  engraving, 
and  see  that  ?k  faithful  copy  is  taken. 
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PRDCJiF.DING.^  OF  THK  SFX'ONI)  ANNLTAI. 
3IKKTING  OF  THK  PF.NN.^YLV^ANiA  AG- 
UIC Ul/rUH  A L  SOCI E  r V. 

IIakrisburg,  Tuesday,  January  18,  1853. 

In  accordance  with  the  fourth  section  of  its  Con- 
stitution, the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
met  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Januarj',  185.3,  in  the 
llall  of  the  House  of  Repi-esentatives. 

A  quorum  of  members  being  present,  the  meeting 
was  organized  by  the  motion  ot  J.  S.  Haldeman,  elec- 
ting C.  B.  Trego  as  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  D, 
xMumma,  Jr.,  A.  S.  Roberts  and  J.  Konigmacher, 
were  appointed  to  invite  his  Excellency,  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  heads  ot  Department,  to  be  present  da- 
ring the  meeting!;. 

A.  0.  Iliester,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Field 
Crops,  appointed  for  the  last  Annual  Exhibition, made 
a  re[H)rt  which,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
was.  01.  motion  adopted. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OX   FIELD 
CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Field  Crops  in  this,  the  first  re- 
port, beg  leave  to  congratulate  ihe  Society'-,  that 
whilst  the  last  census  presents  our  noble  State  as  first 
amongst  her  Sisters  in  some  of  the  most  important 
staple  crops,  in  the  aggr(>gafe,  the  interest  excited 
by  our  Agricultural  Exhibition  and  the  competion 
elicited  by  the  offer  of  honorable  premiums,  has 
brought  to  our  knowledge  another  fact,  that  without 
extiaordinary  attLUtion,  and  witliout  any  idea  of  com- 
peting for  premiums,  at  tln^  tim3  of  planting  ami  du- 
ring cultivation,  we  are  also  first  and  foremost  among 
our  sister  States  in  the  production  of  particular  field 
crops. 

Tlie  dissemination  ( f  Agricultural  information 
generally,  and  the  reports  of  special  results  from  par- 
ticular modes  of  plowing,  planting  and  mp.nuring,  as 
sent  fortli  by  the  S.ieiety,  must  exert  a  most  health- 
ful influence  in  awakening  the  energies  of  the  far- 
mer, and  exciting  a  spirit  of  laudable  rivalry  and  em- 
ulation throughout  the  vState.  And  if  such  are  to  be 
the  results  of  our  efforts,  w.i  may  with  great  propriety 
claim    continued  liberal  patronage  and  public   favor. 

The  Committee  would  most  respectfully  at  this 
stage  of  their  report,  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
premiums  for  field  crops,  so  as  to  excite  greater  pub- 
lic attention  and  competition,  and  that  premiums 
hereafter  t  \  be  dispensed  in  a  in')re  liberal  and  exten- 
ded manner.  We  owe  it  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  our  present  resources,  and  future 
prospects  will  justify  the  additional  inducement. 
The  fixther  of  his  ountry  has  written,  and  it  has 
now  become  a  household  saying,  that  the  man  who 
can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  should  ha  considered  a  public  benefactor. 
Let  us  liberally  reward  thet^an.who  by  his  industry, 
skill  and  science,  makes  two  bushels  af  wdieat  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  and  generously  coramu- 
nlcate  to  the  sdciety  his   m  inner  of  doing  it.  so  that 
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vre  may  lay  it   befure  the    public,  thus    aiding   in  an 

important  particular  the  great  object  we  have  in  view,    fj'leen  dollars 

the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 

State. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  are  four  appli- 
cants for  premiums  on  Cv)rn,  wjio  conform  to  the  re- 
quirejuents  of  the  Society,  viz: 

1st.  Go  )ige  Walker,  of  Woodbourne,  Susquehanna 
county.  Pa.,  who  produced, as  per  accompanying  state- 
ment, IGO  bushels  per  aore  on  five  acres,  and  twenty 


Also,  a  complimentary  premium  for  the  same,  of 


A.  0.  IIIESTER,  ) 

MICHAEL  DOUBLE,  V  Committee. 
JACOB  FRANTZ,       \ 


Pum)ikins 


tons  of  superior 

2d.  Dr.  John  A.  McCnsa,  of  ^yhitemarsh,  Mont- 
gomery county.  Pa.,  93  bushels  of  shelled  Corn  per 
acre,  on  eleven  acres  and  twenty-five  •  erches. 

.'-;d.  Jno.  B.  Bluer,  West  Earl  townshi  -,  Lancas- 
ter count-.',  eignty-iive  and  three-fifths  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  on  five  acres. 

4th.  Jno.  B.  Bitzer,  of  West  Earl  township.  Lan- 
caster county,  ninety-six  and  three-fourths  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  on  one  acre. 

For  Wheat  there  are  tw<)  applicants  for  premiums, 
who  produced,  as  per  accompanying  statement, 

IsL  Reuben  AVeidler,  Bareville,  Lancaster  county, 
forty  bushels  and  twelve  and  three-fourths  pounds  of 
wheat  on  one  acre. 

2d.  Joseph  L.ndale,  of  Lycoming  county,  thirty- 
two  bushels  White  Blue  Stem  whea  to  the  acre,  on 
sixteen  acres. 

Benjamin  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  county,  produced 
seventy-three  ami  one-third  bushels  oats  per  acre  on 
eight  acres  and  123  perches. 

John  Wilkinson,  Mount  Airy  Agriucultural  Insti- 
tute. Philadelphia  county.  Pa.,  produced  1017  bush- 
els Carrots  on  one  acre. 

■"■Henry  A.  Carpenter,  Lancaster  county,  one-fourth 
acre  Sugar  Beets:  one-fourth  acre  Ruta  Baga., 

*.J.  H.  Smith,  Lancaster  county,  one-fourth  aci'e 
field  turnips. 

TheCommitte  regret  that  in  so  large  a  Common- 
wealth, and  such  an  extensive  field  for  competition,  | 
there  were  not  more  applicants,  although  it  was  to  ' 
have  been  expected,  that  erne  or  two  seasons  would 
elapse  before  farmers  would  feel  sufficient  emulation 
to  accurately  survey  and  measure  an  entire  crop  for 
80  small  a  premium  as  is  awarded. 

The  written  statements  of  competitors  are  very 
satisl'actory  f)r  first  reports,  many  of  them  being  full 
and  specific  upon  every  point,  except  it  be  the  nett 
cost  per  bushel  or  per  acre.  We  have  no  doubt  this 
defect  will  be  corrected  in  future.  The  Committee 
deem  the  rules  of  the  society  to  have  been  complied 
with  by  most  of  the  competitors,  and  we  find  no  diffi- 
cuity  in  making  the  awards.  After  a  careful  examin- 
ation and  comparisim  of  the  different  statements  and 
samjiles,  whicli  are  herewith  submitted  to  the  Soci- 
ety for  examination  and  distribution,  the  Committee 
award  as  follows: 

Geo.  Walker,  first  premium  for  best   five  acres  of 
corn,  $15  00. 

Also  a  complimentary  premium  for  the  same,  of 
Jjff.'/  dollars. 

Jno.  A.  M'Crea,  for  second  best  five  acres  of  corn, 
$5  00. 

J,  B.  Bitzer,  first  premium,  fin*  corn  on    fme    acre» 
$8  00. 

R.  Weidlcr,  first  premium,  for  one  acre  of  Wheat 

?8  00. 

John  Wilkinson,  first  premium  for  caiTots  on    one 
acre,  S8  00. 

*No  certiaoa'-e  of  yield,  or  inoJe  of  cnUuro. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  closing  of  the  second  year  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Agricultural  Society,  furnishes  the  evidence 
that  its  organization  has  been  for  good,  and  that  it 
has  received  attention  from  its  friends,  commensurate 
with  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  an  institution 
intended  to  foster  and  improve  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture and  the  Domestic  and  Household  Arts.  It 
has  also  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  there  does  exist 
in  Pennsylvania,  all  the  elements  required  to  carry 
forward  and  foster  successfully  a  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  proceedings  of  the  year,  which  are  those  of 
the  Executive  Committe,  have  been  nearly  altogether 
of  a  business  nature,  and  are  made  upfront  the  min- 
utes of  said  committee,  which  has  been  in  session 
eight  times  since  the  last  annual  meetin*  of  the  So- 
ciety. A  very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  la- 
bor is  required  from,  and  has  been  cheerfully  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  upon 
vi'hom  has  devolved  all  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1852 : 

"  Resolved,  That  experience  has  shown  that  our 
Annual  Exhibitions  have  heretofore  been  held  top 
late  in  the  season,  and  that  our  next  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion and  Cattle  Show  shall  be  held  on  Tuesday,Wed- 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  27th,  28th,  2yth 
and  SOch  days  of  September  next." 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited 
States  Agricultural  Society,  which  makes  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a*  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  respective  State  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, the  Executive  Committee  has  appointedFred'k 
AVatts,  John  II.  Ewing,  and  H.  W.  M'Allister,  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Board  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  tlie  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  tendered  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Lancaster 
county,  for  the  industrious  attention  which  they  have 
given *^to  the  interests  of  the  State  Society  during  Its 
exhibition,  and  especially  to  their  Executive  officer, 
Daniel  Rhoads,  for  his  untiring  energy  in  executing 
the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  propi)sajsJrom 
places  competing  for  the  next  Annual  Exhibition, 
reported  progress  and  had  leave  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer,  reported  and  certified  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  different  coun- 
ty Agricultural  Societies  in  the  State,  have  complied 
with  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  State  Society, 
which  requires  that  they  shall  annually  transmit  in 
the  month  of  December,  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
"all  such  reports  or  returns  as  they  are  required  to 
demand  and  receive  from  applicants  fur  premiums, 
with  an  abstraetof  their  proceedings  during  the  year." 
An  adlierence  to  that  part  of  the  law  requiring 
them  to  make  report  of  their  yearly  ]>roceedinga, 
would  enable  the  State  S  unety  to  acquire  a  great 
store  of  agricultural  information,  from  the  various 
districts,  and  a  sufficiency  of  agricultural  statistics  to 
warrant  the  Legislature  in  following  the  wortliy   ex- 
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ample  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Marjdand,  who  have  liad  published 
three  very  interesting  and  valuable  works  called  the 
"Transactions"  of  their  respective  State  Agricultural 
Societies. 

There  are  nineteen  Agricultural  Societies  in  the 
State,  very  few  of  which  had  any  conference  with 
the  State  Society,  on  any  subject  of  mutuality,  and 
nearly  all  have  neglected  altogether  the  importance 
of  concerted  action,  in  the  many  ways  that  would  fa- 
cilitate both  in  contributing  to  the  husbandry  of  the 
country. 

The  Perry  County  Agricultural  Society  was  rep- 
resented at  the  late  State  Fair,  by  a  large  display  of 
fine  fruit,  and  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  to 
some  of  which  premiums  were  awarded,  and  others 
were  spoken  commendably  of  by  the  Committees. 
The  Executive  Committee  passed  a  resolution  tender- 
ing their  thanks  to  the  Perry  county  Society,  for  the 
handsome  contribution  they  made  to  our  Annual  Ex- 
hibition, and  requested  other  county  Agricultural 
Societies  to  follow  its  example. 

The  second  Annual  Exhibition,  held  at  Lancaster, 
was  by  far  more  extensive  than  the  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  for  a  Second  Exhibition,  was  proba- 
bly unprecedented  in  the  history  of  State  Agricultu- 
ral Societies.  The  display  of  animals  and  articles 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  was  very  credit- 
able, and  the  numb:;rs  entered  for  competion  on  the 
books  of  the  Societj',  was  a  large  increase  over  the 
former  occasion,  clearly  showing  that  the  zeal  which 
was  manifested  fur  a  first  Exhibition  had  not  in  the 
least  abated  by  the  lapse  of  another  year.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  Fair,  was  the  valuable  speci- 
mens of  pure  bred  Fowls,  which  were  exhibited  in 
great  numbers,  and  deservedly  attracted  marked  at- 
tention, while  they  showed  the  importance  of  every 
farmer  looking  to  the  interests  of  his  pouUry  yard. 

ThePlo.ving  Match  was  one  of  considarable  in- 
terest, and  the  strife  among  the  plowmen  who  had 
entered  the  contest  was  characterized  by  a  good  feel- 
ing, and  a  generous  emulation  as  to  the  reward  of  their 
labors. 

The  several  departments  of  the  Exhibition  were 
all  well  supplied  with  contributions,  and  presented 
their  usual  attractions.  The  new  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  Exhibition  made  up  by  the  collection 
of  valuable  wools,  owned  and  presented  by  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  afforded  quite  a  treat 
to  the  wool  growers,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
iniu'j;  the  rare  specimens,  and  suggests  to  the  Society 
the  importance  of  aiding  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  his  new  and  laudable  endeavor  to  improve  the 
wool  culture,  by  pointing  out  the  distinct  difference 
between  hair  and  wool,  or  between  wool  that  will,and 
that  which  will  not  felt  or  shrink  together. 

The  Exhibition  was  deficient  in  the  customary  an" 
nual  address,  owing  to  the  engagements  at  the  time, 
of  the  gentleman^  who  had  been  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Fair  ground,  situated  on  an  eminence  scai'ce- 
ly  a  mile  from  Lancaster,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Conestogo  Valley,  the  Columbia  Railroad 
for  several  miles,  and  the  magnificent  farms  which 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  was  a  beautiful  location, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  an  Exhibition,  every  way  de- 
sirable. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangement,  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  members  of  the  Lancaster  Co.  Agri- 
cultural Society,  upon  whom  devolved  the  many  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  both  before  and  alter  the  fiiir, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  untiring  and 


disinterested  attention  given  to  the    interests   of  the 
State  Society  during  the  exhibition. 

The  registry  of  the  names  of  the  members  shows 
that  they  have  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  last 
annual  report,  there  being  now  over  four  thousand, 
two  hundred  members,  all  of  whom  are  regularly 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Socie'y,and  alphabetical- 
ly arranged,  with  their  post-office  address. 

Certificates  of  life  membership  have  been  issued  to 
James  Gowan,  of  Mount  Aily;  P.  B.  Savery,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  S.  C.  Stambaugh,  of  Lancaster.  This 
mode  of  strengthening  the  treasury  of  the  Society 
has  been  less  successful  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  where  it  is  considered  that  the  fee  for 
life  membership  is  only  ten  dollars,  one  would  readi- 
ly believe  that  the  dictates  of  economy  would  in- 
duce life  members  by  the  score. 

Two  years  have  expired  since  the  organization  of 
this  Society,  and  would  it  be  improbable  to  suppose 
that  eight  years  hence,  hundreds  who  arc  members 
now  will  be  members  then  ?  Who  then  can  account 
for  there  being  but  four  life  members  now, when  eight 
years  more  shall  have  expired?  .  All  who  continue 
members  for  that  period  will  have  paid  the  whole  a- 
mount  of  the  fee  for  life  membership,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  will  be  still  contributing  their  dollar 
yearly.  It  might  not  be  improper  here  to  suggest 
that  the  Vice  President  be  desired  to  invite  life-mem- 
bers from  their  respective  districts.  Each  Vice  Pres- 
ident furnishing  ten  life  members,  would  give  the 
Society  $2,500,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  out  the  last  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer's  report  that  there 
are  funds  in  the  treasury  to  warrant  a  very  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  premium  list,  and  an  in- 
crease of  premiums  for  the  next  flxir,  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  reports  of  the  Judges  who  served  on  the  sev- 
eral committees  for  the  last  Exhibition,  (of  Avhich 
three  thousand  copies  have  been  published,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Society,)  show 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  in 
preparing  statements  in  regard  to  culture,  methods  of 
manufacturing,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  Executive  Committee 
have  increased  the  number  of  days  for  holding  the 
next  Exhibition  to  four,  so  as  to  enable  exhibitors  to 
have  entered  and  arranged,  in  due  time,  all  things 
intended  for  competition, and  to  give  the  Judges  more 
time  in  their  adjudications;  and  to  enable  them  to 
give  that  attention  to  the  making  up  of  their  reports, 
which  their  importance  to  competitors  and  to  the  So- 
ciety so  justly  demands. 

In  submitting  such  abstracts  from  the  records  of 
the  Society  as  have  been  designated,  and  which  are 
hoped  will  contribute  to  the  interest  of  our  Annual 
Meeting,  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
members  upon  the  successful  effort  Avhicli  has  been 
made  by  them  to  firmly  establish  in  Pennsylvania  an 
institution,  whose  two  years  existence  fully  demon- 
strates that  it  is  rapidly  approximating  to  an  eqality 
with  kindred  associations,  whose  beneficent  influences 
have  aided  agriculture  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  as  yet  no  obstacle 
has  been  met  with  to  retard  the  Society  in  its  gradual 
advancement  to  the  position  which  it  this  day  occu- 
pies ;  and  it  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  State  has  been  twice  opened  in  its  behalf, 
and  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his 
late  annual  message,  has  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  anAgricultui'al  Chemist  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  this  and  the  County  Societies. 

The  interest  that  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  State 
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to  have  succed  the  first  effort  calculated  to  benefit 
the  farmer,  the  Legislative  aid  so  confidently  to  be  re- 
lied on,  the  members  of  the  Society  now  numbering 
thousands,  the  money  in  its  treasury,  and  the  wil- 
lingness of  almost  every  one  to  assist  in  its  promo- 
tion, all  indicate  a  permanency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
cease  while  agriculture  contributes  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  man. 

R.  C.  WALKER,  Sec'y. 


Geo  Walker's  Mode  of  Cultivation. — I  plowed  five 
acres  of  green  sward  for  corn  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1852 
and  hauled  one  hundred  loads  of  manure  on  the  same.  Af- 
ter the  manure  was  spread  the  ground  was  well  harrowed, 
and  planted,  the  last  of  May,  in  rows  3i  feet  apart,  running 
east  and  west,  from  three  to  five  grains  in  the  hill.  Two 
bushels  of  lime,  mixed  with  three  bushels  of  plaster  was  ap- 
plied to  said  five  acres  of  corn,  very  soon  after  it  came  up. 
A  plow  did  not  enter  the  field  after  the  corn  was  planted. 
The  ground  was  kept  loose  and  mellow,  and  the  grass  and 
weeds  subdued  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  ;  making  but  lit- 
tle use  of  the  hand-hoe.  A  specimen  of  the  corn  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  State  Fair,  at  Lancaster;  it  being  ol  the  white 
flint  species,  eight-rowed,  small  cob,  and  long  ears,  more 
than  one  foot  in  length.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  yield 
of  160  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  tlie  same  fl^ld,  of 
five  acres,  produced  twenty  tons  of  superior  pumpkins,  some 
of  which  weighed  more  than  forty-one  pounds.  Said  field 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Susquehanna  coun- 
ty, being  an  oak,  pine,  beech  and  sugar  maple  ridge.  Soil, 
a  sandy  loam. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  WALKER. 


WooDBOURNE,  Susq'a  CO.,  Oct.  14,  1852. 
The  subscribers  have  this  day  examined   the  corn  raised 
by  Mr.  George  Walker,  on  his  farm,  at  this  place. 

AVe  measured  carefullj',  with  a  surveyor'schain,  onesquare 
acre  embracing  an  average  of  the  field. 

AVe  then  counted  the  hills  of  corn  on  each  outside  row, 
and  found  it  128  hills  long,  by  3.3  wide.  AVe  then  selected 
an  average  row,  and  beginning  on  one  side,  worked  twenty- 
six  hills,  which  we  shelled  and  measured,  and  there  was  a 
little  over  a  full  bushel. 

The  corn  was  not  dry,  and  probably  will  shrink  from  J  to 
J.  The  present  araount  would  be  160  bushels  of  shelled 
corn — 120  of  dry,  merchantable  corn. 

Very  respectfully, 

AVILLIAM  D.  COPE, 
A.  CHAMBERLIN. 


James  A.  McCrea's  Mode  of  Cultivation. — The  under- 
signed respectfully  presents  the  accompanying  certificates  of 
the  measurement  of  laud,  and  its  product. in  corn,  in  compe- 
tition for  the  premium  ofi'ered  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  section  of  our  State,  such  a  crop  is  exceedingly  be- 
yond the  average,  and  elicited  warm  encmniums  from  all 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  its  luxuriant  growth.  The 
moJ.e  of  cultivation  was  that  usually  employed  in  this  coun- 
ty, viz  : 

A  sod  of  more  than  20  years  growth  was  broken  up  in  March, 
harrowed  thorouglily,  then  hoe-harrowed  and  furrowed  out 
for  planting  1  andSi  feet.  The  corn  was  planted  the  first  week 
in  May,  about  two-thirds  with  Dutton  and  the  rest  with  mixed 
variety.  My  neighbor  farmers  were  ot  opinion  that  if  the  mixed 
variety  alone  had  been  planted,  the  yield  would  have  been 
materially  increa.^ed.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  satisfied. 
The  irregular  outline  of  the  field  rendered  it  impraeticable 
to  institute  a  comparison  with  that  accuracy  which  should 
always  accompany  agricultural  experiments,  to  entitle  them 
to  confidence.  A  given  bulk  of  the  mixed  variety  was  found 
to  shell  off  about  4  per  cent,  more  by  measure  and  8  per 
cent,  less  by  weight  than  the  Dutton. 

The  Dutton  corn  was  selected  with  reference  to  its  charac- 
ter for  maturing  early — as  the  desire  was  to  bring  the  field 
back  into  grass  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  autumn,  however,  defeated 
the  object,  and  also  showed  no  difTorenco  in  favor  of  the 
Dutton  over  the  mixed  variety,  on  the  score  of  earlier  matu- 
rity.    I  may  also  aild,  that  the  fodder  was  very  rank  on  the 


entire  field,  much  of  it  from  15  to  16  feet  high ;  none  under 
12  ft.  The  Dutton  corn  with  us  is  not  often  more  than  nine 
or  ten  feet  high. 

There  was  no  manure  employed,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  crops  did  not  permit  it  to  be  stirred  more  than  twice 
with  the  cultivator.  JAMES  A.  McCREA. 

Ardenheim  Farm,  Whitemarsh  tp.,  Mont,  co.,  Pa. 


Montgomery  co.,  Jan.  6th,  1853 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  superintended  harvesting  and  mea- 
suring the  corn  crop  grown  upon  11  acres  21  perches,  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  JamesA.McCrea,  in  AA'hitemarsh  township,  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  that  said  crop  was  1028  bushels  of  shell- 
ed corn.  JOSEPH  NIEMAN. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  measured  accurately  the   field  of 
corn  ujion  the  farm  of  Dr.  James  A.  McCrea,  in  August  last, 
and  that  the  same  contains  11  acres  24- perches  of  hind. 
JOSEPH  HUSTON,  Surveyor. 


Reuben  AVeidman's  Mode  op  Cultivation. — The  ground 
was  timothy  sod.  It  was  accurately  surveyed  by  AVilliani 
AA'^eidman,  ou  the  1st  of  October,  1852,  and  found  to  contain 
155i  perches,  less  4i  perches  than  one  acre. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  was  as  follows  :  Ploughed  in  the 
spring,  thin  put  in  with  potatoes,  and  after  they  were  raised, 
about  16  one-horse  cart  loads  of  manure  spread  over  it, 
then  again  ploughed  about  8  inches  deep  and  harrowed  until 
in  good  seeding  order;  and  then  sowed  in  with  1  bu.  3  pecks 
of  what  is  called  the  Ohio  wheat  with  drill.  The  wheat  was 
reaped,  shocked,  and  then  stacked  and  remained  there  until 
the  4th  day  of  October,  1852.  when  it  was  threshed  and 
yielded  tJi!rti/-ciij7it  (uxl  a  half  bushels  by  measure;  weighed 
62§  lbs.,  whieh  makes  forty  bmhels  and  twelve  and  two-third 
lbs.  of  wheat  bv  weight. 

Certified  by  us,  October  18th,  1852. 

AVILLIAM  WEIDMAN, 
J.  AV.  LEBER. 


Oats  raised  by  Benjamin  BucJcwalter. 

East  Lampeter,  Sept.  6th,  1852. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  oats  field  contained  8  acres  and 
125  perches — neat  measure. 

Witness  our  hands,  ABRAHAM  BUCKAA' ALTER, 

BENJAMIN   BUCKAVALTER. 
This  is  to  certify  that    the    above   quantity  of  land   pro- 
duced 640  bushels. 

Witness  our  hands,         HENRY  GROFF, 

BENJAMIN  BUCKAVALTER. 


Description  of  the  Manner  in  which  John  Wilkin- 
son produced  his  Crop  of  Carrots,  in  1852,  meas- 
uring 1017  Bushels  pier  Acre. 

The  ground  was  a  good  sandy  loam,  principally  mica  and 
slate;  the  fertile  surface  soil  about  eight  inches  in   depth. 

It  had  been  in  Lucerne  two  years  previous  to  breaking  up 
for  Carrots. 

The  sward  was  turned  undernine  inches  deep  in  April,  fol- 
lowing the  surface  with  the  subsoil  plough,  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches  more. 

Land  was  manured  with  four  hundred  pounds  Peruvian 
guano  per  acre,  and  twenty-five  two-horse  loads  of  compost, 
consisting  of  the  scrapings  of  the  manure  yards,  screenings 
of  guano,  decomposed  flesh  of  Horses,  Cows,  Ac,  and  glean- 
ings from  banks  of  ditches,  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  The  seed  was  planted  the  5th  of  May  in  drill,  2\ 
feet  apart,  using  two  pound  seed  per  acre — the  variety  Long 
Orange. 

They  were  kept  clean  throughout  the  season;  were  hand- 
weeded  but  twice,  and  cultivated  principally  with  horses, 
using  a  cultivator  made  by  C.  B.  Rodgers,  of  Philadelphia, 
expressly  for  the  purpose;  and  also  subsoiling  the  surface, 
three  times  during  the  season  between  the  drills,  with  a 
light  one-horse  plow.  The  crop  was  harvested  the  last  of 
November.  They  were  taken  out  by  means  of  the  largo 
subsoil  plow,  running  it  seventeen  inches  in  depth. 

By  the  use  of  the  S.  S.  plow  for  digging  carrots,  and  sim- 
ilar roots,  a  strong  team  will  do  the  work  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men,  and  do  the  work  cquallj'  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  by  manual  labor. 

I  preserve  them  in  pits,  cover  them  with  earth,  without 
any  other  covering.  I  sell  them  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia for  feeding  Horses;  the   price  varies  from  37i  to  fifty 
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cents  per  bushel.  I  have  sold  thein  this  year  for  45  cents 
per  bushel,  and  tliiis  realiz'  il  uinvanls  of  $450  per  acre. 

All  of  which  is  rospeetfully  submittod  to  the  Committee  on 
Root  Crops,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agrioul  I  ural  Society. 

J.  WILKINSON, 

Germantown,  Dec.  22,1852. 


I  do  oertify  that  I  assisted  to  produce  the  crop  of  Carrots 
prown  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Mount  Airy  Ajrricultural 
Institute,  in  1,S52,  ami  that  one  acre,  surveyed  by  Mr.  L.  II. 
Gause,  (Mathematical  Teacher  of  the  Institute,)  produced 
one  thousand  and  seventeen  bushels,  good  measure,  per 
acre,  of  the  best  shaped  carrots,  and  best  proportion  of 
tops,  to  the  roots  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  been  familiar 
with  their  production  for  the  pnst  ten  years. 

I  do  further  certify  that  this  vifas  the  largest  crop  that  I 
ever  assisted  to  harvest,  and  the  extraordinary  yield,  was 
owing  to  the  liberal,  thorough,  and  scientific  manner  in 
which  the  crop  was  manured  and  cultivated. 

S.  T.  IJMAH. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  mc,  this  Ifith  dny  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852.  KODT.  THOMAS, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  couutyof  Philadelphia. 


I  do  certify  that  I  surveyed  with  a  compass  and  chain,  for 
Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, one  acre  of  the  ground  occupied  by  his  carrot  crop  in 
1852,  which  he  subsequently  had  carefully  measured  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  for  the  prizes  otfered  by  numerous 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  survey 
was  accurately  made.  L.  H.  GAUSE,  Surveyor. 

Sworn  and   subscribed  before    mc,  this    16th   day  of  De- 
cember, 1S52.  ROBT.  THO.MAS, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 


We  have  received  the  Treasurers  report  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Societj',  with  the  items  of  expenses  and  receipts  for 
last  year;  also  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  a  Stats  Agricultural  School.  They  shall  appear  in  our 
next,  and  we  regret  having  room  only  for  the  following  reso- 
lution in  the  present  number: 

Resolved,  That  an  Agricultural  Convention  be  held  at 
Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  March  next,  to  adopt 
measures  fur  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Institu- 
ti(m,  to  be  styled  "The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," with  a  model  farm  attached  thereto;  and  that  the 
conventien  consist  of  as  many  delegates  from  each  district 
as  there  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature 
from  the  same;  said  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  where  such  are  located,  and  in  other  districts 
by  the  friends  of  agricultural  education. 

ALGERNON  S.  ROBERTS, 
J.  CAROTHERS, 
JOSEPH   KONIGMACUER, 
A.  0.  HEISTER, 
DAVID  MELLINGER, 
Published  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ROBERT  C.  WALKER,  Secretary. 
Harrisburg,  Jan.  18lh,  1853. 
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Orwigsburg,  January  1,3,  1853. 

The  following  Is  the  list  of  Officers  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill county  Agricultural  Society,  elected  on  the  third 
instant. 

President — lion.  Jacob  Hammer. 

Vice  Presidents — Joshua  Bocic  and  Joun  J.  Pax. 

SON. 

R'3cording  Secretary — J.  S.  Keller. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Jno.  Bannan. 
Librarian — J.  S.Keller. 
Treasurer — W.  A.  IIami--er. 
Curators — J.  F.  TREicuLERand  Rubens  Peale. 
J.  S.  KELLER,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  ssoci.ty. 

The  monthly  stated  meeting  of  this  society  occur- 
red on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2lst  December,  in  the 
Chinese  Saloon,  General  Patterson,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  display  on  this  occasion  comprised  a  collection 
of  interesting  plants  from  Mr.  Cope's  houses.  Chry- 
santhemums from  Mr.  Parker.  Pears  in  variety  from 
Mrs.  John  B.  Smith,  of  the  following  kinds  of  unu- 
sually fine  (pialities:  Doyenne  Sieulle,  St.  Germain, 
Jaminotte,  and  Glout  Morceaus,  remarkably  line; 
from  Thomas  Hancock,  the  St.  Germain  and  L'Es- 
chasserie;  from  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  the  Broom  Park  and 
St.  Germain;  from  Thom.as  P.  James,  the  Inconnue, 
A'an  Mons,  and  St.  Germain;  from  N.  W.  Roe,  Win- 
ter Bon  Chretien.  Apples: — from  N.W.  Roe,  Ro- 
man Stem  and  Newton  Pippin;  from  R.  Cornelius, 
Newton  Pippin  and  Hayes;  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith, 
Reinette  franche  and  Belle  des  Cois;  from  Peter  Ku- 
sor,  a  number  of  seedlings.  Of  Vegetables — An- 
thony Felten,  Jr.,  presented  a  very  extensive  display, 
and  very  fine  tables  from  Robert  Cornelius  and  Caleb 
Cope.  A  beautiful  basket  of  cut  flowers  from  R. 
Cornelius's  houses,  and  a  handsome  boquet  from  C. 
Cope's. 

The  following  are  the  awards — By  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plants  and  Flowers — For  the  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  plants  in  pots,  to  Thomas  Mee- 
han,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  For  the  best  bouquet  to 
the  same;  and  for  the  second  best  basket  of  cut  flow- 
ers, to  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius. 
The  committee  noticed  a  specimen  of  Centradenia 
floribunda,  a  new  plant  from  Mr.  Cope's  houses. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruit  For  the  best  one  doz- 
en Pears,  to  Mrs.  John  B.  Smith's  gardener,  for  the 
Jaminette;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  P.  James, 
for  the  Inconnue  Van  Mons.  For  the  best  one  dozen 
Apples,  to  N.  W.  Roe,  for  the  Roman  Stem;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Thomas  Me;hran,  gardener  to  R.  Cor- 
nelius, for  Newtown  Pippin.  And  a  special  pre- 
mium of  one  dollar  to  F.  Guoin, gardener  to  Mrs.  J. 

B.  Smith,  for  a  dish   of  very    large     specimens    of 
Glout  Morceau  Pears. 

By  the  Committte  on  Vegetables — For  the  best 
and  most  interesting  display  by  a  market  gardener, 
to  Anthony  Felten,  Jr.;  for  the  best  by  a  private  gar- 
dener, to  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius; 
for  the  second  best  to  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to 

C.  Cope. 

Ad  Interim  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  The 
Fruit  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  following  ad 
interim  report: 

Aftertheir  regular  report  had  been  presented  and 
acted  on,  at  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the  society,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  a  specimen  of  the  Belle  An- 
gevine  Pear  was  exliibited  by  Richard  Price,  which 
had  just  been  been  brought  from  France  by  Geo.  D. 
Parrish.  This  specimen  w-as  of  coUossal  size,  weigh- 
ing 33  ounces,  and  measuring  six  and  a  half  inches 
in  its  longitudinal,  and  four  and  a  half  in  its  trans- 
verse diameter,  and  cost  in  Paris  two  dollars  and  for- 
ty cents.  Belle  Angevine  is  a  fine  cooking  Pear.  A 
model  of  it  was  sent  to  the  society,  this  season,  by 
Andre  Lcroy,  of  Angers,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society'.  (It  is 
now  on  the  table.) 

From  Mr.  Johnston — Mammoth  Hickory  Nuts — 
grown  at  Pottstown  in  this  State. 

From    James  C.    Vodges — Shell-Barks — grown 
near  Norristown.     These  nuts  were  of  immense  size, 
measuring  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in  their  Ion 
one   and   five-eights  inches   in   their 
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transverse  diameter.     Weight  half  an  ounce — oblong 
compressed — of  fine  quality. 

From  Charles  Kessler,  Reading — Two  varieties  of 
Apples.  The  Yost.  Rather  large,  two  and  three- 
eighths  to  three  and  three-fourths  wide,  roundish  ob- 
late, beautifully  striped,  and  delicately'  mottled  with 
crimson,  on  a  yellow  ground;  stem  short,  less  than 
one-fourth  by  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  inserted  in 
a  deep  cavity;  flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  pleasant 
flavor.     "Very  good"  quality. 

LoxG  Stem — below  medium;  roundish  oblong, 
sometimes  angular;  skin  red,  in  faint  stripes,  with  a 
number  of  grey  russet  dots;  stem  long,  thin;  cavity 
medium  acuminate;  basin  small,  shallowy,  plaited; 
flesh  greenish  white,  tender;  agreeably  subacid  flavor, 
with  Spitzenburg  aroma;  quality  "very  good."  Not 
the  Long  Stem  described  by  C.  Cole. 

From  Mr.  Houston,  Reading — Two  varieties  of 
Apples.  Housum's  Red;  large  oblong,  compressed 
at  the  sides;  skin  red,  in  stripes,  yellow  at  the  base; 
stem  short,  thick;  cavity  narrow,  not  deep,  slightly 
russetted;  basin  moderately  deep,  plaited;  flesh  fine 
texture,  tender,  with  delightful  aroma;  quality  "very 
good"  at  least. 

Gloria  Muxdi.  Specimens  very  large  and  re- 
markably fair. 

From  Thomas  P.  James — Three  varieties  of  Pears. 
FoNDAXTE  Du  Bois;  medium,  obovate,  juic}'.  "Very 
good." 

FoRELLE   or   Trout   Pear.      Specimen   unusually 
large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful;  quality  "very  good." 
St.  Germain'. — Very  fine  specimen  of  this  old  va- 
riety. 

From  Peter  Kuser,  of  Boyerstown,  Pa.,  through 
Alan  W.  Corson.  Twolvo  varieties  of  Apples,  prola- 
ably  natives,  as  we  do  not  recognize  any  of  them  as 
known  varieties,  except  the  Lecker,  which  is  consid- 
ered a  Pennsylvania  seedling. 

Yacht.  Medium,  roundish,  striped  with  rod  of 
various  hues,  on  yellowish  ground;  stem  half  inch 
long,  eighth  thick;  cavity  open,  obtuse;  basin  very 
shallow,  plaited;  flesh  fine;  texture  tender,  pleasant 
flavor.     "Very  good." 

No.  2,  a  seedling.  Medium  size,  roundish,  oblate, 
sometimes  compressed  ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  with 
russet  dots  on  whitish  elevations ;  faint  blush  to  a 
bright  carmine,  sometimes  in  stripes  on  the  exposed 
surface  ;  stem  f  inch  long,  by  1-9  inch  thick;  cavity 
rather  deep,  russetted  in  rays  ;  basin  medium,  plait- 
ed ;  seed  brown,  short,  plump,  obtuse  ;  flesh  fine ; 
texture  tender  ;  mild,  pleasant  flavor  ;  quality  "good." 
Mauck.  Large,  of  fine  appearance,  conical,  angu- 
lar ;  skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  russet  dots,  and 
on  the  exposed  side  a  blush  ;  stem  short,  thick  ;  cav- 
ity, vride,  irregular,  deep  ;  basin  deeply  furrowed  ; 
core  large,  hollow  ;  seed  light  brown,  short,  plump, 
obtuse  ;  flesh  fine  ;  texture  tender,  pleasant ;  quality 
"good." 

No.  4,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  K user's.  Above  medi- 
um in  size,  roundish,  oblate  ;  skin  green  with  brown- 
ish stripes  ;  stem  long,  slender ;  cavity  accuminate  ; 
basin  small,  shallow,  plaited  ;  flesh  greenish  white, 
fine  texture,  sub-acid  flavor ;  quality  for  the  table 
scarcely  "good." 

Lecker,  described  by  Thomas  as  Laquier  with  sy- 
nonym Lacker.  Medium  roundish,  oblate  ;  skin 
striped,  with  crimson  on  a  paler  red,  with  numerous 
large,  light  dots;  stem  short  and  slender,  sometimes 
stout;  cavity  russetted,  narrow,  rather  deep;  basin 
vride,  deep,  plaited ;  seed  dark  cinnamon,  short, 
plump;  flesh  whitish,  fine  texture,  tender,  juicy, 
delicate  aroma  ;  quality  "good"  at  least. 
Long  Keeping.    Very  small,  roundish,  stripes  of 


dull  red  on  greenish  ground.  Its  small  size  and  un- 
inviting exterior  will  pi'obably  prevent  its  general 
cultivation. 

Joel,  a  seedling  of  P.  Kuser.  Size  below  medi- 
um, somewhat  oblate,  usually  compressed ;  skin 
greenish  3'ellow,  with  small  patches  of  green  and  el 
evated  russet  dots,  and  sometimes  a  faint  blush  ;  stem 
short,  rather  thick  ;  cavity  deep,  narrow,  russetted  ; 
basin  narrow,  of  moderate  depth,  slightly  plaited  ; 
flesh  greenish  yellow,  rather  dry. 

Barr.  Size  medium,  variable  in  form,  usually 
roundish  oblong,  inclining  to  conical  ;  skin  striped, 
with  red  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  sometimes  a 
few  small  patches  of  green  russet ;  stem  short,  ra- 
ther thick,  sometimes  fleshy  ;  cavity  usually  rather 
wide  and  deep  ;  basin  shallow,  plaited  ;  flesh  green- 
ish white,  fine  texture,  tender,  but  deficient  in  flavor. 

Giant.  Large,  roundish,  tapering  to  the  crown; 
skin  striped,  with  dull  red  in  a  mottled  greyish 
ground,  many  light  spots ;  stem  long  and  slender  ; 
cavity  moderately  wide,  deep  ;  basin  shallow,  plait- 
ed ;  seed  brown,  short,  plump,  obtuse  ;  flesh  green- 
ish white,  fine  texture,  tender,  agreeable  flavor  ;  "good 
quality." 

Kroavser.  Medium  size,roundish,conical,sparscley 


striped  with  carmine  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground  ; 
stem  f  inch  by  1-11;  cavity  narrow,obtuse;  basin  shal- 
low, plaited  ;  flesh  tender,  of  fine  texture,  but  defi- 
cient in  flavor. 

Late  Keeping  Pie.  Medium  size,  oblate,  com- 
pressed, tapering  to  the  crown  ;  skin  greenish  yellow, 
with  numerous  russett  dots,  and  a  carmine  cheek; 
stem  .J  inch  by  1-lG  ;  cavity  wide,  accuminate,  rus- 
setted ;  basin  shallow,  plaited  ;  not  in  eating  order. 

Lesiier.  Large,  roundish,  oblonc,  angular;  skin 
greenish  yellow,  with  number  of  minute  russet  dots, 
and  faint  blush  ;  stem  short,  rather  thick  ;  cavity 
deep,  russetted  ;  basin  rather  wide,  deep,  somewhat 
furrowed  ;  not  in  eating  order. 

The  Treasurer's  Semi-annual  statement  was  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Library  Committee  submitted  their  annual 
report,  showing  an  interesting  condition.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  composing  it  being  one  thousand, 
of  which  fifty-five  are  gifts  from  various  sources. 
The  entire  cost  of  purchased  books  is  over  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  which  sum  eighty-one  dollars  had 
been  received  from  members  for  fines.  An  appropri 
ation  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  ordered  for  the 
increase  of  the  library. 

The  Committee  for  establishing  premiums  reported 
a  schedule  for  1853,  which,  after  amendment,  was 
adopted. 

The  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  proposed  at  the 
last  stated  meeting,  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  and 
i-eferred  to  a  special  Committee  of  three  to  report. 

The  President  submitted  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  Commodore  Perry,  requesting  a 
share  of  the  seeds,  bulljs,  rare  plants,  &c.,  collected 
by  the  botanist  in  the  projected  Japan  Expedition, 
for  the  U'-e  of  the  Society. 

Five  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 
TIIOS.  P.JAMES, 

Recording  Secretary. 


-••^ 


WarrcTi  County  Arjricnltural  Socirfi/. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Warren  County  AgricuUunil  Society, 
hold  at  the  buroiigh  of  Youngsvillc,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d 
of  December,  the  following  were  elected  oflScers  for  the  en- 
suing year:— Stephen  Littlefield.  Presidend:  James  Younic, 
Treasurer;  Patrick    Falconer,  Secretary;  U  Vice  Presidentf. 
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Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  statedmeeting  occurred  Tuesday  even'g  Jan.  18, 
in  the  Chinese  Saloon,  L>r.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  V.  P.,  in 
the  Chair.  The  severity  of  the  weather  precluded  an 
extensive  display,  yet  the  commendable  zeal  which 
actuates  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Cope,  in- 
duced him  to  bring  from  a  distance  of  some  miles,  a 
collection  of  beautiiul  flowering  plants,  much  to  his 
credit ;  in  which  were  several  of  interest — the  Bde- 
poroiic  Amlierntii,  new,  and  shown  for  the  first  time 
in  bloom — RaphwJepis  indicn,  a  large  plant  in  pro- 
fuse flower,  with  about  one  dozen  others.  From  the 
sam3  source  were  a  handsome  bouquet  set  in  a  moss 
vase,  and  a  large  moss  basket,  displaying  choice  cut 
flowers  ;  among  the  latter  was  a  spike  of  an  air  plant 
the  fragrant  Stanhopea  maculata,  presenting  a  wax- 
en-like appearance,  and  odd  form.  Robert  Corneli- 
us' gardener  also  brought  a  design  and  basket  of  se- 
lect flowers.  Benjamin  Gulliss,  a  beautiful  hand  bou- 
quet. Of  fruit,  Samuel  Ott  exhibited  seven  varieties 
of  apples ;  Robert  Cornelius'  gardener,  three  kinds. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith,  seven  varieties  of  pears,  some  of 
them  very  fine ;  and  Isaac  B.  Baxter,  a  dish  of  Passe 
Colmar  pears.  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R. 
Cornelius,  a  fine  display  of  Vegetables. 

The  Committee  on  plants  and  flowers  reported  the 
following  awards  : — Plants  in  pots — for  the  best  twelve 
to  Thomas  Meehan,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  Plant  in 
a  pot — for  the  best  specimen  Raphiolepis  indica,  to 
the  same.  Bouquet  design — for  the  best,  to  Thomas 
Meghran  ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Meehan  ; 
for  the  best  hand  bouquet,  to  Benj.  Gulliss;  for  the 
best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  to  Thos.  Meehan  ;  and  for 
the  second  best,  to  Thos._  Meghran. 

The  Committee  on  fruits  report  as  follows  : 

Pears. — For  the  best  ten  specimens.  Passe  Colmar, 
to  Isaac  D.  Baxter  ;  for  the  second  best,  the  Buerre 
d'Anjou.to  F.  Gouin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith.  Apples 
— For  the  best  ten  specimens,  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
to  Samuel  Ott;  for  the  next  best,  the  same  kind,  to 
Thomas  Meghran. 

The  Committee  notice  a  fine  collection  of  Fruit, 
preserved  in  jars  and  cans  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Fromberger, 
of  Delaware  City,  whicli  they  will  examine  hereaf- 
ter, and  give  the  result  in  the  next  ad  interim  report. 

The  Committee  on  vegetables  awarded  the  premi- 
um for  the  best  display,  by  a  private  gardener,  to 
Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to  R.  Cornelius. 

AD  INTEKIM  REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  17, 1853. 

To  the  President  Pennsylvaniii  Horticultural  Society: 

The  Fruit  Committee,  in  submitting;  their  usual  ad  interim  report, 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  retuniinK  their  thanks  to  those  contributors 
who  have,  at  various  times,  so  kindly  and  j,'enerously  placed  before 
them  specimens  of  so  many  of  the  native  fruits  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  from  the  evidence  already  in  our  possession,  tliat  our 
Commonwealth  contains  many  choice  varieties  of  fruit;  that  her  soil 
and  climate  are  naturally  well  adapted  to  its  culture;  and  that  her  hor- 
ticultural resources  require,  for  their  development,  comliined  action  as 
as  well  individual  exertion— we  hail  with  pleasure  the  ertbrtsnow  being 
made  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Pomological  Society. 

Since  the  stated  meeting  of  our  Society  in  December,  the  following 
fniits  have  been  submitted  for  examination; 

From  llr.  Nicholas  Lott.  of  Reading,  through  Mr.  H.  F.  Boas— Speci- 
mens of  the  Reading  pear.  This  variety  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Reading,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Berks  county. 
Size  medium,  pyriform,  tapering  to  the  crown;  skin  greenish  yellow, 
with  numerous  russet  dots;  stem  an  inch  long,  slender;  basin  narrow 
and  superlleial;  llesh  greenish  white,  abounding  in  Juice  of  a  mild  and 
agreeable  Uavor;  quality  at  least  "'good." 

From  ^tr.  Charles  Kessler,  also  fine  specimens  of  the  above  pear. 

From  Mr.  I'aschall  Morris,  of  West  Chester,— An  apple  known  to  the 
grower,  who  resides  in  the  lower  part  of  Chester  county,  "only  by  the 
n.ame  of  the  'White  Spitzenburg."  "The  tree,"  Mr.  Morris  remarks,  "is 
12  or  14  years  oW,  and  has  produced  this  season  over  four  barrels  of 
fruit.  Tt  is  a  constant  bearer  every  year,  and  the  fruit  is  always  fair, 
and  will  keep  till  March."'  Size  rather  large,  roundish  oblong;  skin 
greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush;  stem  short,  rather  stout,  inserted 
in  a  (leep,  open  cavity;  basin  moderately  deep,  furrowed;  flesh  tender 
pleasant,  "good." 

From  Mr.  D.  Ilousum— More  specimens  of  Housum's  Red,  which 
f\illy  sustain  the  favoralile  opinion  given  of  it  in  our  last  ad  interim  re- 
port. Mr.  Housura  informs  us  that  the  specimens  were  from  a  tree  in 
Lebanon  county;  and  that  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Berks  coun- 
ty; period  of  miturity  from  October  to  February. 

From  Mr.  D.  Ilousum— Specimens  of  a  seedling  apple  from  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  John  Bechtold,  near  Stourchburg.    Size  medium,  green- 


ish becoming  yehowish  white,  with  sometimes  a  faint  orange  blush; 
stem  Ji  an  inch  liy  1-11.  Inserted  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep  cavity; 
caly.x  medium;  basin  sliallow,  irregular;  fine  texture,  "good ;"  iu  sea- 
son from  Octotier  to  .March. 

From  Jlr.  Chas.  Kessler,of  Reading- Specimen.sof  the  foUowlngfour 
varieties  nf  Apples : 

1.  A  native  apple,  small,  roundish,  oblate,  nearly  covered  with  red, 
in  stripes,  on  a  wliitisli  yellow  ground;  stem  short,  inserted  in  a  wide, 
deep  cavity;  calyx  small,  closed;  basin  wide,  moderately  deep;  llesh 
yellowisli  white,  tender,  witli  a  spicy,  saccharine  flavor;  (luallty  "very 
good."'    Well  ad.TiJted  for  the  table  at  evening  parties. 

2.  Another  native  apple,  small,  roundish  oblong,  mottled,  and  sparse- 
ly striped  Willi  reil  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  containing  man.v  ele- 
vated russett  dots.  It  ]iossesses  no  redeeniing  qtialities  to  compensate 
for  its  inferior  size,  and  uninviting  exterior. 

3.  A  large  api)le,  frcnn  a  tree  ftfteen  years  olil,  worked  on  a  quince 
stock;  oblato.  of  a  beautiful  orange  color,  and  excecilUigly  f air ;  stem 
short;  calyx  large,  open;  basin  wide  and  moderately  deep.  Its  at- 
tractive appearance  is  its  diief  recommendation. 

4.  The  Keim,  a  native  of  Berks  county ;  small,  roundish,  inclining 
to  conical,  of  a  waxen  yellowisli  white  color;  stem  long,  slender,  in- 
serted iu  a  wide  shallow  cavity;  calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  plaited, 
narrow,  very  superlleial  basin;  flesh  white,  tender,  "good." 

The  Committee  of  Finance  reported  upon  the  Trea- 
surer's semi-annual  statement,  noting  that  they 
found  the  same  correct,  and  alluding  to  the  favorable 
condition  of  the  investments,  coucluding  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  re-election  of  the  present  Trea- 
surer. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  the  names  of 
members  delinquent  for  fines  due. 

The  special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposed  amendments,  submitted  a  I'eport,  which,  on 
motion,  lies  over  for  consideration. 

A  package  containing  a  specimen  of  a  new  kind  of 
pea,  accompanying  which  was  a  very  interesting  com- 
munication, giving  its  history,  from  A.  H.  Ernst,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  which  wtvs  read 
and  the  peas  referred  to  the  Committee  tor  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Seeds,  Sea. 

A  small  box  of  Calii^'ornia  Seeds  was  presented  in 
the  name  of  C.  A.  Shclton,  of  Sacramento  City,  and 
referred  to  the  Commit;  ee.     Adjourned. 

THOS.  P.  JAMES,  Rec.  Sec. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  organized  by  calling 
CALEB  COPE  to  the  Chair,  and  appointing  Chas. 
P.  Hayes  Secretary,  and  the  election  proceeded  with, 
which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  following  of- 
ficers: 

President— Gou.  ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Dundas,  Joshua  Long- 
streth,  E.  W.  Keyser,  W.  D.  Brinckle. 

Treasurer — John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  C.  Percival. 

Recording  Secretary — Thomas.  P.  James. 

Professor  of  Entomology — Samuel  S.  Haldeman, 
A.  M. 

Professor  of  Botany — Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry — Robt.  Hare, 
M.  D. 


<^» 


Centre  County  Agricultural  Society. 
We  have  received  from  our  friend,  J.  M.  McMinn, 
a  full  account  of  the  first  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  spirited  one,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  We  regret  that  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  publish  the  awards  of  premiums 
in  extenso.     We  copy  the  following  : 

"This  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th 
of  October,  on  the  farm  of  H.  N.  McAllister,  Esq., 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  borough  of  Bell- 
fonte.  It  was  extremely  creditable  to  our  county, 
and  all  were  gratified  with  the  fine  display  of  the 
productions  of  our  farms  and  gardens.  Very  few 
articles  of  inferior  worth  were  presented,  and  the 
judges  acknowledged  their  inability  to  discriminate 
justly,  ill  almost  every  department  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion."" 
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"The  whole  Exhibition  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends,  and  .great 
credit  is  due  to  the  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  spar- 
ed neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  it  respectable  : 
especially  is  praise  due  to  our  very  worthy  citizen, 
H.  N.McAllister,who  gratuitously  furnished  grounds, 
buildings,  and  every  facility  for  the  exhibition,  and 
whose  large  display  of  stock  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments contributed  so  largely  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition." 

The  display  appears  to  have  embraced,  besides 
agricultural  implements,  a  large  number  of  very  tine 
horses,  of  high  blood,  and  also  for  draught.  Tho- 
rough bred  and  grade  cattle,  most  of  the  former  of 
Devon  blood.  Sheep  of  a  cross  between  the  Bake- 
well  and  Southdown  ;  swine,  poultry,  dairy  products 
and  honey.  Fruit  in  considerable  variety  and  of  ve- 
ry fine  quality,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces  and  grapes.  Of  the  latter,  W,  G. 
Waring  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  native  seed- 
ling, called  the  "jelly  grape."  J.  M.  McMinn  also 
exhibited  a  now  native  grape,  of  a  "peculiar  spicy 
flavor."  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  few  cut- 
tings of  these  for  testing  in  this  region. 

A  good  display  of  large  specimens  of  vegetables 
was  also  made,  and  samples  of  wheat,  corn  and  other 
grains  ;  timothy  hay,  flowers,  and  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture ;  the  latter  quite  extensive.  There 
was  also  a  ploughing  match,  and  a  trial  of  the  sub- 
soil, which  "worked  well." 


■^9*- 


Tredyflriu  Township,  Chester  County  Agricultural 

Society. 

The  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Tredyffrin  Ag 
ricultural  Society,  was  held  at  the  Society's  room 
(Centreville,)  on  Monday  evening,the  3d  instant,when 
the  following  persons  were  elected  Officers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President — Jacob  Massey. 

Vice  President — Wm.  Walker,  Sen. 

Recording  Secretary — Joshua  Jones,  Jr. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Isaac  R.  Walker. 

Treasurer — Charles  D.  Massey. 

Librarian — Evans  Kendall, 

Auditors — Samuel  Beaver,  (farmer,)  Jos.  B.  Wal- 
ker, T.  Ivins  Walker. 

The  following  specimens  of  seeds  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  West  Chester. 

Genessee  Wheat,  Italian  Rye,  Grass,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  Herd  Grass  Seed,  whicli  elicited  much  attention 
and  praise.  A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  all 
persons  who  have  seeds  to  dispose  of,  to  send  speci- 
mens to  the  care  of  the  Librarian,  Centreville.  If 
sent  by  the  Railroad,  they  can  be  left  at  Mifliin  Lew- 
is's, Eagle  Station,  Columbia  Railroad,  with  the  pri- 
ces, and  other  particulars  attached. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  purchase  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  Library,  to  the  amount  of  §25,  that 
being  the  amount  in  the  Treasury. 

Several  persons  became  members  of  the  Society  on 
Monday  evening,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  dis- 
position to  encourage  the  institution. 


-*—- 


uary  11,  1S53,  in  tbe  Court  House,  in   tlie  city  of  ReadiDg 
the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President — Dr.  John  P.  Heister. 

Vice  Presidents — Henry  Shubcrt,  Henry  S.  Kupp, 

Corresponding  Secretary — Augustus  F.  Boas. 

Recording  Secretary — Reuben  F.  Brown. 

Treasurer — Adam  Leize. 


BerJcs  Cotinty  Agricultural  and  JTorfictiKural  Sociefi/^ 
At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Bcrlvs   County  Ag- 
ricultural and  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
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WORK    FOR    THE  MONTH. 

Farm. — This  may  be  called  the  last  leisure  month 
with  the  farmer,  previous  to  commencing  active  ope- 
rations out  of  doors.  But  little  more  can  be  said 
than  to  oljfierve  directions  of  last  month.  Have  a 
full  supply  of  wood,  to  last  during  the  whole  season, 
cut  up  anl  stor:d  away,  ready  for  use.  Have  all 
plows  and  other  implements  and  tools  examined  and 
put  in  perfect  order;  also  gears.  Haul  fencing  ma- 
terials where  they  are  to  be  used.  Make  daily  use 
of  the  card  on  all  cows,  calves,  and  fattening  ani- 
mals. 

Fruit  Orchard. — Take  off  cuttings  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  and  bury  them  f  of  their  length  in  the 
earth,  till  wanted  for  planting  out;  also  quince  cut- 
tings, grafts  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherries,  peaches, 
may  now  be  taken  and  preserved  in  damp  saw-dust, 
or  earth  till  wanted.  The  two  latter  must  bo  cut  be- 
fore any  swelling  of  the  buds  has  taken  place.  Graft, 
ing  the  cherry  will  not  succeed  unless  performed  ve- 
ry early.  Budded  peach  trees  which  have  missed- 
may  be  successfully  side-grafted,  if  the  buds  have  not 

swollen.  Mulch,  during  this  month  of  comparative 
leisure,  all  young  fruit  trees.  Pruning  may  now  be 
attended  to.  Head  down  all  apple  and  other  trees 
of  worthless  varieties  which  are  for  grafting  and  form- 
ing new  tops.  Leave  some  of  the  lower  branches  for 
removal  another  season.  If  limbs  are  too  large  for 
grafting,  the  young  shoots  which  will  be  thrown  out, 
may  be  budded  the  following  fall,  or  reserved  for 
grafting  the  following  spring.  Two  seasons,  at  least, 
should  be  occupied  in  changing  the  heads  of  large 
trees.  A  pole  pruning-saw,  pole-chisel,  and  pole 
pruning-shears,  are  necessary  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion thoroughly.  Cutoutallinside  shoots  and  branches, 
which  crowd  the  head,  and  are  useless.  Those  limbs 
whicli  have  free  access  to  sun  and  air,  are  the  fruit- 
bearing  and  productive  ones.  Branches  should  radi- 
ate from  the  trunk,  something  after  the  fashion  of  an 
umbrella.  When  largo  limbs  are  removed,  coat  the 
surface  of  the  won  i  ith  shellac  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, to  about  the  consistency  of  paint.  Go  round 
every  peach  tree  andshorten  inthe  last  year's  growth, 
about  one-third,  with  the  pole  pruning-shears.  This 
has  been  very  fully  proven  to  result  in  larger  and  fi- 
ner fruit,  and  may  be  applied  to  other  trees  besides 
the  peach.  Apply  the  wash,  before  recommended, 
to  trunk  and  large  limbs.  Grape-vines  should  be  prun- 
ed without  delay.  Trim  gooseberries  and  currants, 
by  cutting  out  old  wood  and  branches  near  the 
ground,  so  as  to  give  somewhat  of  the   tree   shape. 
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Cut  off  at  <^roun(l  old  raspborry-vvood  of  last  year's    hands,  which  collect  the  grain  in  gavels,  and  depos- 
bearin-   and   shorten  in  the  new  growth  one-third,  |  it  in  rear  of  the    harvester   as    specified,  as  the    ma- 
"'  „  1,      .  1      1      J.      T>         '  chinery  moves  forward,  when  apphed  to  machines 

Leave  only  four  or  five  stalks  to  each  plaut.^  Kasp-  ;  ^^^  ^^/..e.ting  any  grain  which  re-iuires  to  be  Hiol- 
borrics  must  ba  well  m  mured  to  bo  productive,  and  '  lectcd  and  deposit(>d,  the  combination  bring  connec- 
raoved  to  a  new  phicc  at  least  once  in  five  years.     If)  ted  by  gearing  with  the  driving  wheel  of  the  harves- 


ft'ost  should  be  out  of  ground  by  last  of  month,  straw- 
berry beds  may  be  raked  over,  and  short  manure  dug 
in  between  rows.  A  good  coat  of  ashes  should  bo 
spread  over  the  whole  bed. 


tor,  and  operating  through  mrichanical  devices,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  as  an  automaton,  to  perform 
the  above  specified  operations. 

Straw  Cctters. — By  Warren  Gale,  of  Louisville, 
Ky. :  I   claim  constructing  tlie   rotating  cutting  cy- 


Fr-oWER.    G.VROEN-. — Soo    directions    for    previous  |  Under,  substantially  as   described,  with  a   series   of 

,,  parallel  annular  grooves  and  rid;^es,  and  a  series  of 

onths.  '^      -  -     •         •  .  ."    : 


^  -_  1111  i  cutting;  arms  or  knives,  in  combination  with  a  series 

Veuktable  Garden.— Minuresshould  now  be  com-,  ^fg^-^  ^^.^^^^^   ^^   arranged   that  they   enter   the 

posted  and  prepared  f  )r  frames.  Turn  over  occasion-  ,  g,-ooves  and  interlock  or  lap  past  the  annular  ridges 
ally  to  allow  hot  steam  to  piss  off.  From  the  middle  ;  on  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  prevent  the  stalks  of 
to  the  last  of  this  month,  frames  may  bo  set  up,  and  I  «traw,  &c  from  descending  between  the  fised  knives 
^^  ,  T  1      .        X  1      i.  i  and  cyliniler,  without  being  cut,  substantially  as  set 

some   cabbage,  lettuce,  radish,   tomatoes,  egg-plant ,  f,/  •=  •> 


some   caooage,  leiiuou,  liiuiou,    luiii.vuu^;^,  ^oo"t"""''' i  fm-th, 
and  pepper-seed  sown  for  early  planting.     The  two  ]      p,Q„.g. 


latter  require  rather  m  ire  heat  than  the  others,  and 
should  have  a  separate  frame,  and  never  allowed  to 
become  chilled.  Select  a  sheltered  place  for  hot  beds 
on  the  south  side  of  a  building  or  tight  fence. 

After  seed  is  sown,  constant  attention  is  required. 
Cover  with  straw  mats  in  nights  and  in  cold  weather, 
and  give  air  occasionally  on  tine  days. 

Should  it  bo  necessary  to  let  off  steam,  cover  with  j 
something  to  keep  out  cold,  and  prevent  a  check  to 
bed  or  planfs.  Radish  and  Baet  seed,early  varieties, 
may  be  sown  on  a  rich  warm  border  in  open  ground, 
for  early  use,  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground^ 
Cover  with  straw  in  severe  weather. 

By  latter  part  of  month.  Extra  Early  Peas  may  be 
planted  in  rows  for  early  crop,  and  also  Potatoes, 
Rhubarb  may  b.'  forced  by  covering  plants  with  a 
barrel,  and  filling  up  with  manure.  Continue  to  give 
air  on  fine  days  to  plants  of  last  years  sowing,  in 
cold  and  forcing  frames. 

By  last  of  raonth,if  weather  is?opon,f(n-k  in  manure 
on  asparagus  beds,  and  give  a   plentiful  dressing  of 

salt. 

" 4^* — 

Gueuon  on  Milcli  Cows, 

In  answer  to  applications  from  different  sections 
of  the  State,  for  "Guenon  on  milch  cows,"  we  reply 
it  can  be  furnished  by  mail  for  37 -i   cents,  remitted 

postage  paid  in  advance. 

t0f 

L,ISr  Ol^'  PATENT  CliAIMS 

Issued   from  the  United  States  Patent  OfTice. 

AVe  shall  hereafter  continue  a  monthly  notice  of 
all  patents  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  relating  to 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  for  the 
month  preceding  the  issue  of  our  paper. 

R.VK.ES  TO  Grain  Harvesters. — By  Jearum  At- 
kins, of  Chelsea,  Ul. :  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  tlie 
exact  nnchanical  devices  and  arrangements  describ- 
ed, for  operating  the  rake,  as  they  may  be  modified, 
or  others  substituted  for  them. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  crane  post,  rock- 
shaft,  and  crank,  to   operate  the  jointed    arm    and 


-By  Wm.   A.   Gates,  of  ^Mount  Comfort, 


Tenn.:  I  claim  the  rhomboidal  plate,  bent  on  one 
of  its  diagonals,  and  constructed  and  arranged  sub- 
stantially as  described,  so  that  either  leaf  can  be 
used  as  a  land-side  or  share,  at  pleasure,  the  edges 
of  the  share  becoming,  when  the  plate  is  reversed, 
the  edges  of  the  land-side,  and  those  of  the  land- 
side,  the  edges  of  the  share,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  specified. 

Grai.v  Threshers  and  Cleaners. — By  J.  Jones 
&  Alex.  Lyle,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  We  claim  the 
combinativ)n  of  the  upright  threshing  and  separating 
cylinders  with  the  upright  concave  and  cylindrical 
sieves  operating  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Maize  Harvesters. — By  J.  L.  Ream,  of  Mount 
Pulaski,  HI:  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  shaft 
of  the  receiving  arms,  with  one  end  resting  upon  the 
cutter  bar  piece,  thereby  dispensing  with  an  inter- 
mediate platform,  so  that  the  cut  stalks  will  fall  di- 
rectly upon  the  receiving  arms,  and  be  thence  dis- 
charged in  bundles  upon  the  ground  as  set  forth. 

Fulling  Mills. — By  Wm.  E.  Underwood,  of  Mid- 
dlefield.  Mass:  I  claim  the  coml)ination  of  the  stop, 
mechanism  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  screw  pulley 
and  the  elastic  band  leading  to  the  pulley  on  the  up- 
per roller,  whereby  the  whole  machine  is  stopped, 
when  the  motion  of  the  cloth  is  arrested  in  the  man- 
ner described,  and  ceases  to  impart  motion  to  the  up- 
per roller. 

WiNNOwiN'5  Machines. — By  Samuel  Canby,  of 
EUicott's  Mills,  Md. :  I  claim  "the  combination  of  the 
piston,  rack-rods,  pinion,  valves  and  eccentric  pul- 
ley, in  connection  with  a  conducting  chest  and  blow- 
er, for  the  automatic  graduation  or  government  of 
the  blast  through  the  spouts,  of 'a  winnowing  ma- 
chine, arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

Heckling  Flax  and  Hemp. — By  J.  P.  Arnold,  of 
Louisvillr",  Ky.:  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  par- 
ticular form  or  arrangoraont  of  the  jparts,  so  long  as 
the  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it,  will  (;pcrate  as 
set  forth. 

I  claim  the  method  of  heckling  ,h?!mp  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  mixed  beaters  and 
combs,  the  teeth  of  the  latter  being  of  varying  length 
— s(mie  of  them  projecting  so  far,  and  others  beyond 
the  beaters,  and  the  whole  operating  substantially  as 
set  forth. 

Also,  a  rest,  having  a  narrow  islot  open  at  one  end 
in  comliination  with  a  concave  projecting  beyond 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  at  the  open  end  of  the  rest,  as 
set  forth. — Scientific  American.^ 
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Root  Culture. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  for  stock,  either  as  a  main 
alternating  crop,  or  even  an  important  adjunct  to  our 
winter  supplies,  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  hold  it  to  be  part  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  farm  management  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  making  its  way  to  public  favor,  and  is  cer- 
tain eventually,  to  make  an  important  item  of  our 
farm  products. 

Like  many  other  innovations  on  the  old  system, 
the  progress  of  root  culture  has  been  retarded  by  too 
much  being  claimed  for  it.  AVe  do  not  believe  tliat 
in  the  United  States,  for  feeding  and  fattening  stock, 
roots  are  ever  going  to  supplant  Indian  corn,  which 
has  been  aptly  styled  both  meal,  meadow  and  ma- 
nure, and  without  doubtmakes  a  return  per  acre  more 
intrinsically  valuable  than  any  other  known  product 
of  the  soil. 


In  England,  where  the  culture  of  turnips  and  other 
roots,  is  considered  the  basis  of  good  husbandry,  as 
well  also  as  in  Flanders,  Germany  and  France,  our 
Indian  corn  does  not  flourish  to  the  same  degree  as 
here,  and  there  can  be  no  argument  drawn  from 
thence  to  induce  the  cultivation  of  roots  here  to  any- 
thing approaching  the  same  extent, 

Indian  corn  yields,  on  analysis,  about  90  per  cent., 
or  on  a  crop  of  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  over  3,100  lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
the  fodder  and  the  cobs.  Turnips,  sugar-beets,  car- 
rots yield  on  the  other  hand,  by  analysis,  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  water,  with  oiily  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  nu- 
tritive raatt«r.  'Tisonlyon  account  of  the  large  yield 
per  acre,  that  any  favorable  comparison  can  be  made. 
An  acre  of  land,  under  good  cultivation,  can  be  made 
to  yield  30  tons  of  turnips  or  carrots,  or  C0,000  lbs. 
Ten  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter,  will  be  G,000  lbs. 
This,  however,  is  a  full  crop,  and  to  make  the  com- 
parison more  just^  the  corn  should  be  put  up  to  80 
or  100  bushels  per  acre,  which  will  give  it  the  prece- 
dence over  the  roots,  considering  the  value  of  the 
fodder.  Roots  compare  more  favorably  with  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
yields  only  1800  lbs.  Oats  about  the  same  weight  at 
60  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  value  root  crops  not  us 
a  substitute  ia  feeding  or  fattening,  for  Indian  corn  or 
oats,  but  as  an  important  adjunct,  by  which  they  can 
each  be  made  more  efficient,  and  we  think  it  the  in- 
terest of  every  farmer  who  has  100  acres  of  land,  to 
appropriate  at  least  one  or  two  acres  to  their  culture. 
They  yield,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  large  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  per  acre.  They  are  not  so  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil  as  grain  crops,  but  meliorate  and  im- 
prove it,  and  by  their  succulent  and  juicy  nature, 
afford  a  fair  substitute  for  grass,  promoting  health 
and  digestion,  and  by  this  indirect  action,  increase 
the  value  of  other  food,  enable  the  farmer  to  winter 
more  stock,  and  greatly  augment  the  heap  of  the 
barn-yard.  In  England,  cattle  -at  a  fattened  on  tur- 
nips. There  is  no  occasion  to  try  this  here.  Where 
the  food  is  60  little  concentrated,  it  must  of  course 
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take  much  longer  than  where  grain  is  used.  Neither 
must  the  value  of  any  food  be  judged  cntirelj  by  the 
degree  of  concentration  of  nutritive  matter.  Highly 
concentrated  food  alone,  would  not  support  life  or 
health  in  animals  without  a  certain  amount  of  bulky 
materials  to  produce  the  requisite  expansion. 

All  fattening  animals  should  have  a  certain  portion 
of  roots  each  day  through  the  winter,  but  they  are 
particularly  necessary  for  cows,  young  stock  and 
sheep.  Cows  in  milk  may  thus  be  kept  in  profit 
through  the  winter.  When  carrots  are  used,  it  im- 
parts a  pleasant  flavor  to  milk  and  butter,  and  the 
latter  has  a  fine  yellow  color,  nearly  equal  to  that 
from  grass.  Stock  fed  with  roots,  have  usually  fine, 
sleek  coats,  and  they  continue  thriving  through  a  pe 
riod,  when  the  farmer  is  often  satisfied,  if  he  can 
take  them  out  to  pasture  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
were  put  into  the  yard  in  the  fall. 

White  and  ruta  baga  turnips,  sugar-beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  arc  all  used  with  more 
or  loss  favor  in  different  sections  of  the  country  as 
food  for  stock.  We  have  had  some  experience  with 
each  of  these,  and  raised  one  season  1200  bushels  of 
sugar-beets,  which  we  fed  with  great  advantage. 
They  require  to  be  gathered  before  hard  frosts,  which 
affect  a  chemical  change  in  the  saccharine  matter,  on 
which  their  value  much  depends.  The  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  sugar-beet,  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  neglect  in  this  particular. 

The  ruta  baga  is  easily  raised,  producing  1,000 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  interferes  less  with  the  far- 
mers time  at  the  busy  season  than  either  beets  or  car- 
rots,but  they  are  not  so  nutritious.  After  sowing  about 
midsummer,  no  attention  is  required  till  after  har- 
vest. In  corn,  oats,  wheat,  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple is  starch  in  connection  with  gluten.  In  pota- 
toes starch  is  united  with  albumen  in  about  the  same 
proportions  as  with  gluten  in  wheat.  Turnips  have 
less  starch  and  nitrogenous  compounds  than  parsnips 
or  carrots,  and  also  less  sugar.  Beets  contain  about 
10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  carrots  and  parsnips  5  to 
7  per  cent. 

According  to  Johnston,  an  acre  of  carrots,  of  1000 
bushels,  of  60  lbs.  each,  contains  more  nutritive 
matter  than  any  other  crop  of  either  roots  or  grain, 
excepting  Indian  corn  at  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
even  this  if  the  value  of  the  fodder  is  not  estimated. 
Carrots  require  more  of  the  season  to  mature  than 
either  of  the  other  crops  mentioned,  and  greater  care 
in  management,  but  from  the  experience  of  some  of 
ur  be  St  cultivators,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  preferred.  The  seed  is  long  in  veg 
etating,  and  is  apt  to  be  choked  with  the  weeds,  but 
this  is  the  fa\dt  of  the  farmer,  and  may  easily  be 
prevented.  In  all  root  crops,  but  especially  with 
carrots,  let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  sub- 
soiled  very  early  in  the  spring,  if  not  done  in  the 
fall,  which  is  better,  and  then  harrow  thoroughly  at 


least  once  a  week  till  planting  time.  Every  harrow- 
ing will  destroy  millions  of  weeds,  by  exposure  to 
hot  sun,  as  fast  as  tbey  germinate,  and  we  have  been 
surprised  at  the  effects  of  this,  in  producing  clean 
tillage  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  crop.  An 
excellent  plan,  recommended  by,  and  we  believe  orig- 
inating with  Professor  Mapes,  is  to  sow  long  scarlet 
radish  in  equal  parts  with  the  carrots.  Theje  eomo 
up  quickly,  serving  to  indicate  the  rows,  admitting 
of  early  work  with  the  cultivator,  and  when  pulled 
up,  either  to  market  or  for  the  manure  heap  loosen 
the  soil  around  the  carrot,  and  promote  its  growth. 
For  particular  directions  for  cultivating  carrots,  we 
refer  to  our  last  number,  and  the'premium  crops  of 
Professor  Wilkinson  of  Mount  Airy — 1017  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  long  orange  carrot  we  prefer.  Two 
to  three  lbs.  of  seed  will  be  suflBcient,  and  allow  for 
thinning  out.  It  should  only  be  planted  \  an  inch 
deep.  If  well  rubbed  between  the  hands,  it  will 
prevent  its  sticking  together.  In  all  root  culture,  it 
should  be  remembered  ploughing  and  subsoiling, 
heavy  manuring  with  barn-yard  manure  or  guano, 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  500  or  600  lbs  to  the  acre  are 
indispensable  to  success.  Carrots  are  latterly  much  in 
demand  as  food  for  horses,  and  sell  readily  at  the  liv- 
ery stables  in  our  large  cities,  from  35  to  50  cents  per 
bushel.  The  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  oats,  and 
one  of  carrots,  keeps  a  horse  in  finer  condition,  and 
gives  a  better  coat  than  3  bushels  of  oats. 

4«> 

Directions  for    Planting  Trees. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  planting  out  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  we  give  a  few  plain  directions.  It 
is  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  it  is  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, to  be  correctly  done,  that  we  may  be  excus- 
ed for  calling  attention  to  it  again  at  this  time.  There 
are  many  exceptions  'tis  true,  but  from  our  own  ob- 
servation, it  appears  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
the  planter  discharges  his  whole  duty  by  incurring 
the  expene  ot  paying  the  nurseryman  for  a  tree,  ta- 
king it  home,  and  covering  the  roots,  crammed  into  a 
small  hole,  with  earth  enough  to  keep  it  in  an  upright 
position,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  with  extra  care, 
preventing  its  falling  over  by  being  secured  to  a  stake. 
Other  more  important  duties  then  engage  his  atten- 
tion, and  if  the  tree  does  not  thrive,  or  gets  broken 
down  by  the  cattle,  or  if,  within  a  short  time,  it  does 
not  produce  some  very  fine  fruit,  equal  to  any  in  the 
market,  the  conclusion  at  once  is  come  to  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  the  variety  or  in  the  health- 
iness of  the  tree,  or  that  fruit-growing  is  unprofita- 
ble. 

Now,  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  tree  or  shrub 
is  an  organized  living  structure,  having  organs  of 
nutrition,  circulation  growth,  assimilation,  and 
that  every  violent  injury  to  these,  or  interruption 
to  their  functions,  as  in  transplanting,  affects,  more 
or  less  its  health  and  vitality.     The  object  in  planting 
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is  to  place  it  under  circumstances  to  resume  these 
functions,  with  the  least  injury  and  delay,  and  to 
promote  its  future  growth  and  vigor.  First,  in  re- 
spect to  preparing  holes  :  the  size  of  these  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  roots,  but  should  be  at  least  one 
to  two  feet  wider  than  they  reach,  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  extending  readily  in  their  earl^'-  growth  into  the 
loose  earth.  They  should  be  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
surface  soil,  leaf  mould  or  a  compost  formed  of  two 
parts  rich  earth,  with  one  part  of  barn-yard  manure 
prepared  some  months  beforehand,  be  filled  in  around 
the  roots  and  small  fibres,  the  poorest  earth  being 
placed  on  the  surface.  Some  planters  make  holes 
5  to  G  feet  in  diameter.  The  larger  the  hole  and 
quantity  of  rich,  loose  earth,  the  more  rapid  will  bo 
the  growth,  and  earlier  the  profit. 

Avoid  especially  deep  planting,  one  of  the  most 
common  errors,  and  most  fatal.  After  the  earth  is 
settled,  the  tree  should  stand  about  the  same  depth 
as  before.  Pulverize  the  earth  well,  and  when  the 
hole  is  I  full,  a  bucket  of  water  poured  in  settles  it 
well  and  thoroughly  about  the  fibres,  leaving  no 
hollows  which  oft3n  cause  decay,  but  bringing  it  in- 
to contact  with  every  part.  Avoid  the  too  common 
practice  of  settling  the  earth  among  the  roots,  by 
shaking  the  tree  up  and  down,  which  brings  them  in- 
to a  vertical  and  unnatural  position.  When  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hole  is  filling  up,  press  the  foot  around 
the  tree,  to  establish  it  firmlj',  and  secure  with  a  stake, 
to  prevent  being  disturbed  by  the  winds.  Any  roots 
which  may  have  been  injured  in  taking  up,  should 
be  carefull}'  cut  oflf  at  the  end,  Avith  a  sharp  knife, 
fi'om  the  under  side.  If  there  has  been  much  muti. 
lation,  the  top  and  branchej  should  be  shortened  in, 
to  restore  the  balance  of  the  system,  or  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves  may  be  greater  than  the  roots 
can  supply.  After  planting,  mulch  the  ground  with 
short  littci",  of  any  kind,  leaves,  tan,  &c.,  which  keeps 
the  ground  damp,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  frequent 
surface  watering,  which  bakes  the  soil,  and  prevents 
the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  tree  is  planted,  ap- 
ply with  a  white-wash  brush,  soft-soap  and  lye  in 
equal  parts,  to  the  body  and  limbs.  The  check  to 
growth  consequent  upon  transplanting,  aflfects  the 
bark  unfavorably,  making  it  dry  and  hard,  and  of 
sluggish  circulation.  If  more  convenient,  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pound  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  bright- 
ens and  cleans  the  bark,  and  we  have  lound  it  very 
useful. 

In  addition  to  mulching,  cherry  trees,  particularly 
of  large  size,  should  have,  the  first  summer,  rye 
straw  tied  up  their  trunks,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the 
hot  sun.  They  generally  branch  higher  up  than  oth- 
er trees,  exposing  more  of  the  trunk,  and  we  think 
can  often  be  saved  by  this  method.     There  are  more 


frequent  failures  in  transplanting  cherry  than  other 
fruit  trees. 

Trees  should  not  be  planted  for  orchard  culture  in 
ground  laid  down  to  grass,  but  should  be  kept  under 
cultivation  for  a  few  years,  at  least.  A  crop  of  corn 
Will  be  no  injury  the  first  season,  if  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  is  made  up,  and  afterwards,  potatoes  or 
other  hoed  crops  should  only  be  admitted.  Clover 
may  be  sown,  and  remain  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  be  plowed  down,  as  an  alternation,  with  potatoes 
or  other  roots.  When  this  is  done,  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  leave  no  rubbish  as  harbor  for  mice.  As  re- 
gards varieties  of  fruit,  wc  refer  to  list  in  former 
number,  of  American  Pomological  Society,  merely 
premising  that  we  have  fears  that  some  of  the  fine 
eastern  fruits  are  not  to  prove  so  desirable  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  it  will  be  safer  to  plant  extensively 
only  of  such  kinds  as  have  been  well  and  fully  prov- 
en to  be  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  We  would 
by  no  means  discard  all  that  have  not  been  proven 
here,  but  plant  moderately  of  them. 

. . — t^ 

Wash  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  years  ago, we  were  called  on  by  a  man  nam- 
ed Peter,  and  hailing  from  New  Jersey.  He  had  prun- 
ing materials  with  him,  and  offered  to  perform  that 
operation,  and  also  to  put  unhealthy  and  unproduc- 
tive trees  into  speed}^  bearing  condition.  We  gave 
him  employment  for  a  few  days  among  our  trees.and 
after  pruning  was  all  performed,  with  some  interest, 
went  around  with  him  to  find  out  his  application  to 
promote  fruitfuluess,  and  which  he  called  his  pana- 
cea. 

We  took  him  to  the  first  tree  old  enough  to  bear, 
telling  him,  "Peter,  this  tree  seems  big  enough  to 
have  fruit,  has  been  standing  in  good  soil  for  several 
years,  what  had  better  be  done."  Peter  would  walk 
round  and  round  the  tree,  very  quietly  examine  eve- 
ry part  of  it,  and  pausing  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  in 
deep  thought,  would  break   forth  thus: — "Well  now 

IMr. .  in  my  oj^inion,  the    best   thing   for   this 

tree,  is  to  get  some  soft  soap  and  lye,  mix  them  half 
and  half,  take  a  white  wash  brush  and  rub  with  this 
mixture  np  and  doicn  to  trunk  and  branches."  This 
seemed  very  reasonable,  and  we  would  pass  on  to  the 
next,  remarking,  "Peter,  hero  is  a  tree  differently  af. 
fected  from  the  other,  thai  had  been  making  very  lit- 
tle groAvth,  but  this  appears  to  have  grown  rapidly, 
still  there  is  no  fruit;  what  had  better  be  done  with 
this  subject?"  Peter  would  appear  puzzled,  would 
reflect  a  little  longer  than  before,  passing  around  and 
around  the  tree,  scrutinizing  every  part  very  closely, 

and  then  break  forth    again,  "well  now,  Mr. , 

in  my  opinion,  (laying  considerable  emphasis)  the 
best  thing  for  this  tree,  is  to  get  some  soft  soap  and 
lye,  mix  them  half  and  half,  take  a  white  wash  brush 
and  rub  with  this  mixture  up  and  down  to  trunk  and 
branches." 
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We  -vrould  then  pass  on  to  a  third  subject,  a  plum 
tree  having  the  oxcresences  on  the  branches,  remark- 
in<',  "here  is  entirely  a  difFeront  disease  from  either 
of  the  others,  what  can  be  done  here,"  Peter  would 
would  walk  round  and  i-ound  as  before,  eyeing  the 
tree  most  carefully,  and  deliberately,  as  if  working 
out  some  abstruse  question  in  metaphysics,  and  after 
considerable  pause,  like  a  physician  in  a  critical  case, 

would  remark,  "well  now  Mr. ,  in  viy  opinion, 

the  best  thing  for  this  tree  (emphasizing  the  word  as 
if  a  new  receipe  Avas  coming)  is  to  get  some  soft  soap 
and  lye,  mix  them  half  and  half,  take  a  white  wash 
brush  and  rub  with  this  mixture  iip  and  down. 

Much  amused,  wo  took  him  to  a  Sugar  Maple, 
healthy  and  vigorous;  but  with  two  or  three  limbs 
broken  and  the  bark  somewhat  scaled  by  another 
tree  falling  on  it.  "Peter,  what  had  better  be  done 
here?"  He  seemed  somewhat  confounded,  examined 
the  tree  as  before,  paused  awhile  as  if  in  profound 
thought,  and  with  the  greatest   gravity   remarked — 

"well  now  Mr. ,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  thing 

for  this  tree,  is  to  get  some  soft  soap  and  lye,  mix 
them  half  and  half,  take  a  white  wash  brush  and  rub 
with  the  mixture  up  and  down."  It  was  useless  to  go 
farther.  Peter  was  evidently  a  man  of  one  idea. 
We  followed  his  advice,  however,  and  found  so  much 
benefit  from  the  application  to  all  our  fruit  trees,that 
we  have  recommended  it  with  confidence  ever  since. 
Peter  scraped  the  bark  off  an  old  Queen  apple  tree, 
and  applied  his  mixture  pretty  copiously,  and  the 
next  season  we  had  a  greatly  increased  crop  of  fine 
fruit.     It  is  a  mixture  convenient  to  most  farmers. 
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minute,  and  thinks  it  would  work  at  that  rate  all 
day."  He  has  also  cut  with  it  a  dozen  large  sheaves 
of  oats  in  one  minute.  It  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  spike  grain  thresher. 

It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
in  West  Chester,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country.     Price,  $28. 


Potts'  Patent  Corn  Stalk  Cutter  and  Crusher. 

The  above  is  a  cut  of  an  excellent  machine  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  now  being  considerably  used  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  works  very  satisfactorily. 
Our  position  makes  us  feel  some  hesitation  about  a 
strong  recommendation  of  new  implements,  but  this 
cutter  and  crusher  has  been  well  tested  in  West  Ches- 
ter and  vicinity.  Enos  Smedley,  an  account  of  whose 
experiments  with  cut  fodder  we  gave  in  last  number, 
says,  "he  has  cut  with  it  two  bushels  of  fodder  in  one 
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Italian  Rye  Grass. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  their  experience 
with  this  grass,  the  "Lolium  Perenne"  of  Botanists? 
Some  of  our  Chester  county  farmers  have  used  it  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terrasj 
as  being  of  rapid  growth,  and  preferred  by  stock' 
even  to  our  natural  green  grass,  "Poa  Pratensis."  It 
s  called  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  from  its  habit  of  con- 
tinued growth  through  the  season, and  has  been  found 
here  to  keep  green  longer  than  any  other  variety. 
The  stock  keep  it  eaten  down  very  close.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  preferable  to  timothy,  for  mixing 
with  clover,  and  will  bear  frequent  cutting.  Know- 
ing that  it  had  been  considerably  grown  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  we  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Bar- 
ney Reybold,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

In  answer  to  your  enquiries  I  would  say,  that  my 
experience  in  its  use,  has  been,  that  Cattle,  Sheep  or 
Horses  prefer  it  either  for  pasture  or  hay,  to  timothy; 
for  pasture  it  will  afford  more  feed,  than  any  other 
kind  of  gi-ass,  in  iact,  it  requires  to  be  fed  close  to  keep 
it  from  getting  rank  and  going  to  seed.  The  quan- 
tity to  be  sown  per  acre  is  one  peck  if  sown  with  Clo- 
ver, and  two  pecks  if  sown  alone;  I  sow  it  either  in 
the  fall  or  spring ;  I  think  it  takes  the  best  in  the 
fall,  but  it  does  well  in  the  spring,  the  same  time 
you  sow  Clover.  It  ripens  for  mowing  one  or  two 
days  earlier  than  Red  Clover;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  be  sown  with  Clover  than  Timothy.  Its  fattening 
qualities  are  equal  to  the  best  natural  green  grass. 

In  the  English  works  we  have  examined,  it  would 
appear  to  be  annual  or  perennial  according  to  good 
or  bad  soil,  being  in  the  latter  only  annual.  It  is  re- 
commended by  some,  and  considerably  used  for 
lawns,  where  a  compact  sod  is  desired. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  more  about  it  from 
some  other  correspondents. 


-•••- 


A  hog  of  the  Chester  county  bree'l,  raised  and  fed 
by  William  Ingraham,  of  West  Chester,  was  recent- 
ly slaughtered,  whose  weight  was  41G  lbs.  Nine 
months  old. 


-»•»- 


The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United  States  amounts 
to  $12,000,000,000,  and  the  population  to  24,000,000 
of  souls.  The  wealth  divided  by  the  population 
gives  $500  to  each  person,  young  and  old  ;  and  count- 
ing five  persons  to  each  family,  it  would  give  the 
handsome  little  fortune  of  $2,000. 


English  Game,  brought  by  the  steamers,  is  quite 
common  in  New  York  market.  English  pheasants 
sell  at  five  dollars  a  pair,  and  hares  at  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  each. 
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Japau  Pea. 

We  introduce  the  following  interesting  correspon- 
dence from  a  Boston  paper,  relating  to  the  "Japan 
Pea,"  which  is  now  exciting  some  attention  as  a  new 
article  of  farm  crops.  The  whole  plant  tviih  the  seed, 
is  recommended  as  excellent  for  fattening  hogs  and 
cattle. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The  ac- 
companying letter  from  Mr.  Ernst,  was  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Soeiety.  and  being  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  the  Agricultural  community,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  published. 

Spring  Garden,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  11th,  1853. 
.My  Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  send  you  lor  distribution 
amongst  the  members  of  the  M.  II.  Society,  a  small 
parcel  of  peas. 

The  growth  of  the  plantis  peculiar,  being  of  an  up- 
right and  stiff  form,  somewhat  branching  ;  the  leaves 
are  large,  light-green  and  downy  beneath  ;  the  blos- 
som is  small,  and  of  lilac-color  ;  seed-pods  numerous, 
small  and  woolly  ;  growing  in  clusters  over  the  en- 
tire plant,  proving  very  productive. 

Its  habit  of  growth  is  such  as  to  lit  it  to  withstand 
severe  storms  ;  and,  should  it  prove  valuable  as  food 
for  cattle,  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  agricultural 
community  in  field  culture. 

In  its  cultivation  it  evidently  requires  room,  to 
enable  the  plant  a  full  development  for  branching. 
Its  bearing  properties  are  immense. 

Accompanying  the  seeds,  I  send  a  plant,  to  sho.v 
its  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  properties. 

Its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  Japan.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  some  two  years  since  by 
the  agency  of  one  of  those  calamities  which  some- 
times result  in  benefit  to  mankind. 

An  American  ship  encountered  a  Japan  vessel  in 
distress,  and  the  crew  were  carried  to  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Amongst  the  stores  which  were  trans- 
ferred was  the  "Japan  pea,"  a  few  of  which  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Alton, 
111.  He  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ladd,a  distin- 
guished horticulturist,  who  presented  the  produce  to 
our  society.  Those  now  sent  you  were  grown  in  my 
grounds  ;  having  fully  matured  in  our  climate.  Your 
climate  may  prove  too  severe. 

I  have  sent  small  packages  of  seed  to  kindred  as- 
sociations, with  the  request  that  they  be  placed  in 
careful  hands. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  any  thing  new 
with  you.  I  would  be  thankful  for  any  information 
you  may  possess  in  reference  to  it. 

A'^ery  respectfully,  A.  II.  Ernst. 

The  plants  and  seeds  were  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Society's  distinguished  botanist  and 
vegetable  physiologist,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq., 
and  in  return,  received  the  following  note : 

Ml/  Bear  Sir :  The  plant  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ernst, 
is  Cajanus  bicolor,  a  native  of  East  Indies,  Amboy- 
na,  Japan,  &c. ;  flower  small,  interior  yellow,  vexil- 
lum  purple,  erect  shrub,  pubescent,  nearest  in  alli- 
ance to  Lupinus.  The  seeds  are  good  to  eat,  and, 
when  young,  very  delicate.  On  soaking  the  round 
seeds  for  an  hour  in  moderately  hot  water,  the}-  take 
exactly  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  common 
white  bean,  become  quite  tender,  and  have  a  pure 
and  delicious  nutty  and  oily  flavor.  The  whole  plant, 
with  the  seed,  is  excellent  for  fattening/  hoijs  and  cattle. 

There  is  one  other  species,  Cajanus  flavus,  com- 
mon in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  a  fence  to  sugar  plantations. 
In  Jamaica,  this  species  is  u.uch  used  for  feeding 


pigeons,  and  is  there  called  the  pigeon-pea.     In  Mar- 
tinique the  seed  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Being  a  tropical  plant,  it  would  hardly  stand  our 
winters.  Yet,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ernst,  it 
is  not  impi'obable  that  our  climate  might  admit  of  an 
annual  harvest  of  the  seed,  which  seems  to  be  so 
abundantly  produced  as  to  make  an  experiment  high- 
ly interesting. 

Most  truly  yours,  J.  E.  Teschemacher, 

Boston,  19th  Jan.,  1853. 

P.  S.     These  particulars  I  furnished  to  Hon.  N. 
P.  "Wilder  a  week  ago,  imagining  they  would  be  laid 
before  the  society. 
To  Dr.  Eben  AVhite,  Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  Ilort.  Soc. 


«♦»- 


Japanese  Gardens. — The  gardeners  of  Japan  dis- 
play the  most  astonishing  art.  The  plum  tree, which 
IS  a  ^reat  favorite,  is  so  trained  and  cultivated  that 
the  blossoms  are  as  big  as  those  of  dahlias.  Their 
great  triumph,  however,  is  to  bring  both  plants  and 
trees  into  the  compass  of  the  little  garden  attached 
to  the  houses  in  the  cities.  With  this  view;  they 
have  gradually  succeeded  in  dwarfing  the  fig,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  and  the  vine,  to  a  size  so  diminu- 
tive as  scarcely  to  be  credited  by  an  European;  and 
yet  these  dwarf  trees  are  covered  with  blossoms  and 
leaves.  Some  of  the  gardens  resemble  pictures  in 
which  nature  is  beautifully  modelled  in  miniature — 
but  it  is  living  nature!  May  Ion,  whose  work  on  Ja- 
pan was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1830, states  that 
in  1828  the  Dutch  agent  of  commerce  at  Nagansi, 
was  offered  "a  snuff  box,  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
three  inches  high,  in  which  grew  a  fig  tree,  a  bam- 
boo, and  a  plum  tree  in  full  bloom." — [Exchange. 


-«*- 


How  TO  Judge  Cattle. — In  all  domestic  animals, 
the  skin  or  hide  forms  one  0  the  best  means  by 
which  to  estimate  their  fattening  properties.  In 
the  handle  of  oxen, if  the  hide  be  found  soft  and  silky, 
it  affords  a  proof  of  tendency  to  take  meat.  A 
beast  having  a  perfect  touch  will  have  a  thick,  loose 
skin,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  N'ield- 
ing  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  springing  back  to- 
wards the  finger  like  a  piece  of  soft  leather.  Such 
a  skin  will  be  usually  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
soft,  glossy  hair,  feeling  like  a  bed  of  moss,  and 
hence  it  is  ever  termed  a  mossy  skin.  But  a  thick- 
set, hard,  short  hair  always  handles  h  ird,  and  in- 
dicates a  hard  feeder. — N   Y,  Farmer. 

There  is  a  deal  of  valuable  information  embraced 
in  the  above  short  article.  The  handling  of  animals- 
we  always  considered  a  most  important  point,  in  se- 
lecting a  good  feeder,  and  it  is  entirely  too  much 
neglected.  Nothing  but  practice  will  make  one  un- 
derstand the  difference  in  this  particular.  We  have 
heard  capital  judges  say,  they  would  prefer  to  buy 
with  their  eyes  shut,  if  they  were  allowed  to  handle 
an  animal,  rather  than  to  judge  by  appearance  only, 
without  handling. 


Breaking  Steers. — Never  use  force.  When  you 
wish  to  put  the  yoke  on  for  the  first  time,  coax  them 
with  an  car  of  corn  or  a  little  salt.  After  they  are 
yoked  don't  use  the  whip,  but  induce  them  to  follow 
you  for  the  corn  or  other  feed  you  ofier  them.  In 
that  way  you  will  save  yourself  much  trouble,  and 
your  faithful  servants  much  fear. — Ajricultor. 
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EXTRACT— ICE-HOUSE  MANAGEMENT,  &c. 


March, 


Extract 

PROM    1'LAYFAIr's  LECTURE  OX  THE  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 

Most  farmers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  young 
calves,  sheep  and  pigs,  fatten  more  quickly  in  the 
dark  than  in  the  light.  Tiie  explanation  of  the  iact 
is  simply  this,  that  they  pass  more  of  their  time  in 
sleep.  Sleep  is  that  portion  of  life  of  an  animal 
when  the  principal  growth  of  its  body  takes  place. 
In  sleep  all  the  voluntary  motions  cease ;  vitality, 
therefore,  now  increases  the  mass  of  the  body,  as  its 
force  is  not  expended  in  producing  motion.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  like  those  lethargic  pigs  which 
stagger  to  the  trough  in  a  lazy  way  and  sleep  as 
they  have  finished  eating.  Very  little  matter  being 
expended  in  motion,  they  rapidly  increase  in  size. 
The  phelgmatic  Chinese  or  Ndpolitan  pig  fattens 
quickly,  whilst  the  unimproved,  long-legged  Irish 
pig,  which  gallops  about  at  such  an  extraordinary 
rate,  expends  ail  its  food  in  the  production  of  force, 
and  does  not  grow  rapidly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest    refinement   in   fattening  is 
exhibited  in  the  manner   of  feeding  ortolans.      The 
ortolan  is  a  small  bird  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
Italians.  It  is  the  fat  of  the  bir<l  which  is  so  delicious; 
but  it  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  feeding,  which  is  oppos- 
ed to  its  rapid  fattening — this  is,  that   it   feeds  only 
at  the  rising  of  the    sun.      Yet  this   peculiarity  has 
not  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  Italian 
gourmands.        The  ortolans   are  placed  in   a   warm 
chamber,   perfectly  dark,  with  only  one    aperture  in 
the  wall.     Their  food  is  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.      At   a   certain   hour   in  the   morning  the 
keeper  of  the  birds  places  a  lantern  in   the  orifice    of 
the  wall;  the  dim  liglit  thrown  by  the  lantern  on  the 
floor  of  the  apartment  induces  the  ortolans  to  believe 
that  the  sun  is  about   to  rise,  and  they  greedily  con- 
sume the  food  upon  the  floor.     More  food  is  scattered 
over  it,  and  the  lantern  is  withdrawn.      The  ortolans 
rather  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  the  day,  think  it 
their  duty  to  fall  asleep,  as  night  has  spread  its  sable 
mantle  around  them.     During  sleep,  little  of  the  food 
being  expended  in  the  production  of  force,  most  of  it 
goes  to  the  formation  of  muscle  and  fat.      After  they 
have  been  allowed  to  repose  for  one  or  two  hours  in 
order  to  complete  the   digestion  of  food  taken,  their 
keeper  again  exhibits  the  lantern   through  the   aper- 
ture.    The  rising  sun  a  second  time  illuminates  the 
apartment,  and  the  bii'ds,  awaking  from  their  slum- 
ber, apply  themselves  voraciously  to  the  food  on   the 
floor;  after  having  discussed  which  they  are  again  en- 
veloped in  darkness.      Thus  the  the   sun  is  made  to 
shed  its  rays  into  the  chamber  four  or  five  times  every 
day,  and  as  many  nights  follow  its  transitory  beams. 
The  ortolans,  thus  treated,  become  like  balls  in  a  few 
days.     The  process   speaks  much  for  the   ingenuity 
of  its  inventor,  if  it  does  not  for  the   intellect  of  the 
ortolan.     In  this  refined  mode  of  feeding,  every  con- 
dition for  the  fattening  of  an  animal  is  united — i.  e., 
warmth,  plenty  of  food,  and  want  of  exercise. — [New 
England  Cultivator. 


-♦♦^ 


rials  employed  in  the  erection.  Of  materials,  we 
may  observe  that  stone  is  of  all  others  the  worst;  timber 
and  brick  are  the  best.  The  usual  practice  of  sinking 
ice  houses  to  a  great  depth  under  the  surface  is  bad; 
indeed,  it  has  only  one  redeeming  property,  which  is 
the  convenienr-e  of  filling  from  the  top.  Its  disadvan- 
tages are,  the  diffculty  of  admitting  sufficient  venti- 
lation to  correct  the  dampness,  Avhich,  build  them  as 
Ave  may,  is  sure  to  exist  in  under-ground  himses,  the 
conduction  of  heat  from  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  sufficient  drainage;  these 
very  far  over-balance  the  advantages  thus  ofi'ered. 
Why  are  the  majority  of  ice  houses  and  most  cellars 
during  winter  so  much  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere?  Is  it  not  from  the  heat  conducted 
through  their  walls  from  the  surrounding  soil? 
Earth  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
air,  or,  in  other  Avords,  it  communicates  its  heat 
to  other  bodies  coming  in  contact  with  it  much 
quicker  than  that  element.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
plac'ng  between  the  earth  and  the  ice  some  slower 
conductor  of  heat,  and  the  slowest  conductors  we 
have  applicable  to  the  case  are  timber,  charcoal  or 
air;  both  also  resist  damp,  while  stone  does  not,  and, 
besides,  it  is  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat.  Water  is 
also  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  and  instances  have 
been  known,  where  rain  Avater  has  percolated  the 
roof  of  an  ice  house,  that  the  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  sixty  degrees.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
keeping  such  houses  perfectly  dry,  not  only  at  the 
top,  but  also  throughout,  by  efficient  drainage  of  the 
melted  ice  and  by  ventilation  to  correct  the  dampness 
in  the  atmosphere  .and  Avails.  Indeed,  the  walls  of 
an  ice  house,  to  be  in  proper  condition,  should  be  as 
dry  as  those  of  a  dwelling. 

The  cheapest  and  best  \A^ay  of  constructing  an  ice 
house,  is  to  make  its  Avails  double  with  a  space  be- 
tAveeu  them,  which  should  be  filled  Avith  that  excel- 
lent non-conductor,  "charcoal  dust."  Where  timbev 
is  the  cheapest  the  house  should  be  boarded  inside 
and  out,  with  the  charcoal  dust  between  the  Avails; 
where  bricks  are  cheapest  they  should  be  used. 
Stone  may  be  safely  used  Avith  such  a  good  non-con- 
ductor botvA-een  a  double  AA'all.  Dry  saAv-dust  is  also 
a  good  non-conductor,  aud  it  can  easily  be  obtained 
everyAvhere  in  our  country,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
unless  it  is  perfectly  dry. — [Scientific  American. 


Ice  House  Management. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  yet  how 
often  do  Ave  see  it  treated,  not  only  Avith  indifi'erence 
but  upon  the  very  worst  principle  possible  to  ensure 
its  preservation;  not  one  ice  house  in  fifty  is  construct- 
ed upon  the  correct  principles — not  one  in  the  same 
number  is  managed  correctly.  When  we  consider 
that  damp  and  heat  are  the  two  great  agents  of  thaAA- 
ing,  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  counteract  those  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  To  effect  this,  ventilation 
irust  be  had  resource  to,  and  non-conducting  mate- 


WooL  IN  THE  United  States. — The  Economist 
gfiyg — "By  recent  scientific  researches  on  the  part  oi 
Peter  A.  BroAvne,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been 
established  that  the  United  States  can  outrival  the 
world  in  Avool  as  in  cotton.  Thus,  Spanish  sheep, 
yielding  naturally  avooI  2000  to  the  inch,  carried  to 
England, degenerated  to  1000  to  the  inch. and  brought 
to  the  United  States,  recovered  to  2,100,  orfiner  than 
the  original.  The  fact;  being  once  established,  that 
our  climate  and  soil  produce  finer  avooI  than  ether 
countries,  will  giA'e  to  our  manufacturers  inevitably 
the  superiority  in  cloths,  if  the  manufacturer  is  al- 
lied in  his  interest  to  the  groAver. 


->•*- 


Packing  Apples. — The  following  method  is  prac- 
ticed in  some  parts  of  Maine  for  packing  apples  for 
shipment  to  California :  Each  apple  h  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  then  packed  in  the  barrel  in  layers.  Be- 
tAveen  every  tAVO  layers  of  apples,  is  a  layer  of  pow- 
dered charcoal.  The  apples  are  thus  prevented  from 
coming  in  contact  with  each  Other,  and  through  the 
anti-putrescent  qualities  of  the  charcoal,  the  rot, 
even  should  it  attack  a  part  of  the  fruit,_Avill  be  pre- 
vented from  communicating  to  the  remainder. 
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The  Ti'ue  System  of  Farmiug, 

Trying  to  do  too  much,  is  a  eommoa  error  into 
which  the  farmer  often  fal's.  His  great  eagerness  in 
sti'iving  to  be  rich,  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  error. 
He  is  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  forms  his  phxns  on 
a  largo  scale,  too  often,  perhaps,  withoutcounting  the 
cost.  lie  buys  a  large  farm,  and  wants  to  bo  called 
a.  "lai'ge  farmer,"  without  understandinj;  or  consider- 
ing the  true  elements  that  constitute  a  real  farmer. 
He  fancies  the  greatness  of  that  profession,  as  is  too 
often  the  common  estimate,to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres,  not  to  say  cultivated,  but  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  domain.  The  fact  is 
now  being  spread  abroad,  that  a  large  farm  does  not 
make  a  man  either  rich,  contented  or  happy,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  reverse  of  all  these,  unless  well 
tilled,  when  his  labor  is  rewarded  by  ample  crops  and 
fair  success  in  the  various  departments  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  No  farmer  can  realize  the  full  benefits 
of  his  profession  without  adopting  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  culture.  Ills  success,  commensurate  to  his 
wishes,  always  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  prepares  his  grounds,  plants  his  seed,  and  rears 
Iiis  stock.  Neither  of  these  departments,  which  may 
be  considered  the  cardinal  ones  of  his  profession,  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  soil  may  be  rich,  but 
it  needs  culture.  Ilis  seed  may  be  sown,  but  it 
should  be  in  due  time,  and  always  on  soil  well  pre- 
pared and  of  a  suitable  quality  for  the  production  of 
the  crop  desired.  His  stock  must  be  constantly  cared 
for — for  it  derives  its  thrift  from  the  soil,  and  sends 
again  to  that  soil  the  sustenance  it  requires:  but  this 
is  not  done  in  a  loose,  hap-hazard  way.  The  far- 
mer's care  is  required,  and  all  his  better  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  keeping  up  this  system  of  recip- 
rocal benefits  that  may  be  realized  by  every  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  farmer. 

Thorough  cultivation  and  systematic  attention  to 
all  parts  of  his  business  is  indispensable  to  a  good  de- 
gree of  success.  The  very  corner  stone  to  this  whole 
system  of  farming,  is  to  do  what  you  do  thoroughly; 
nature  will  not  be  cheated,  and  never  gives  full  re- 
turns to  the  half-way  work  that  is  practiced  by  vast- 
ly too  many  calling  themselves  farmers.  If  the  land 
has  been  worn,  the  extent  of  that  exhaustion  and  the 
food  required,  must  be  first  considered.  When  as- 
certained, the  full  measure  of  these  requirements 
must  be  given,  to  bring  out  full  returns.  If  the  far- 
mer has  but  a  small  stock,  and  consequently  but  a 
small  amount  of  manure  to  replenish  his  land,  it  is 
obvious  that  but  a  small  farm  can  be  supplied  with 
it;  and  good  judgment  at  once  dictates  that  to  culti- 
vate properly  a  large  farm,  artificial  fertiliz(^rs  must 
be  used  if  good  crops  are  obtained.  And  so  with 
the  labor,  two  men  cannot  suitably  till  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  when  the  labor  of  two  men  and  per- 
haps four,  might  be  profitably  employed  on  seventy- 
five  acres. 

This  is  the  great  error  in  fiirming.  Two  men 
strive  to  do  what  four  can  hardly  do,  and  thus  thous- 
ands of  acres  arc  run  over,  half  tilled,  and  producing 
half  crops.  The  Lmd  is  run  over  till  worn  out,  sus- 
taining year  after  year  the  unnatural  tax,  till  its  en- 
ergies are  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  fails  to  yield 
even  a  feeble  crop,  because  its  life  is  worn  out.  Much 
of  the  soil  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  is  a 
type  of  this.  Thousands  of  acres  are  lying  entirely 
useless  and  exhausted,  and  will  ever  remain  so,  till 
the  first  elements  of  its  power  are  returned  to  it. 
This  process  is  fast  going  on  in  many  of  the  Western 
States.  The  soil  is  treated  like  an  inexhaustible 
mine; the  tillers  crying  give,  give,  give!  till  in  a  few 
years  it  will  have  nothing  to  give.     The  boast  of  the 


West  is,  large  farms  and  large  fields  of  grain;  plow, 
sow,  and  reap,  is  the  business  of  western  farmers, 
drawing  out  the  very  life  of  the  soil,  and  sending 
away  in  the  heavy  exports  that  are  constantly  going 
onward,  without  returning  to  the  soil  the  food  it  re- 
quires to  make  it  productive. 

The  light  that  is  being  spread  abroad  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  begining  to  correct  this  practice  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  in  most  instances  very  little  is  returned  to 
the  soil  to  keep  it  alive,  till  after  several  years  ot 
continual  cropping,  it  manifests  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  ultimate  barreress.  When  tillers  of  the  soil 
understand  their  true  interests,  they  will  cultivate  no 
more  land  than  they  can  do  well.  Fifty  acres  of  land 
for  tillage,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pays 
better  than  one  hundred  run  over  in  the  way  that 
many  do. — [Jeflferson  Farmer. 

**t 


New  Subsoil  Companion  Plow. 

The  Oxford  (Eng.)  Journal,  in  speaking  of  the 
Stow-on-the-wold  and  Chipping  Norton  Agricultural 
Society,  says:  "As  soon  as  the  plowing  was  over,  the 
company  congregated  to  witness  the  trial  of  a  sub- 
soil companion  plow,  manufactured  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Gillett,  of  Brailes.  This  plow  is  so  construct- 
ed that  it  combines  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary 
plow  with  the  addition  of  a  subsoil  plow,  which  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time,  or  detached  or  suspended 
if  necessar3^  The  combination  of  these  advantages 
naturally  excited  considerable  interest,  as  to  whether 
the  implement  could  fufil  what  was  expected  and 
said  of  it,  and  its  trial  was  looked  to  with  great  anx- 
iety. The  land  selected  for  the  trial  was  by  no  means 
adapted  for  it,  because  it  was  light  and  rocky;  and, 
therefore,  the  plow  could  not  sufficiently  develop  its 
powers,  and  this  was  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  the 
inventor  felt  satisfied  that  even  under  such  disadvan- 
tages it  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  value  and 
importance.  In  that  conviction  he  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  trial,  for  the  work  was  well  executed,  and 
the  subsoil  plow  taking  the  lower  furrow  and  follow- 
ing in  the  horses'  track,  showed  at  once  its  perfect  ap- 
plicability, especially  for  stiff,  heavy  land,  where  the 
horses, tread  renders  the  ground  so  hard  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  Avater  getting  away.  For  all 
root  crops  this  implement  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  and  in  plowing  for  Beans,  or  after  Turnips, 
the  manure  can  be  most  advantageously  plowed  in, 
so  as  to  leave  it  near  the  surface,  which  every  one  is 
aware  is  a  most  desirable  object.  The  gencl-al  opin- 
ion of  all  who  examined  this  plow,  and  witnessed 
even  this  trial,  was,  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble implements  that  has  yet  been  brought  before  the 
notice  ot  the  public,  for  it  not  only  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of  plowing  and  subsoiling  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  one  operation,  but  the  cost  of  this  combin- 
ed power  is  but  a  trifle  beyond  the  ordinary  plow,and 
the  subsoil  can  be  attached  to  any  plow,  while  the 
draught  is  but  slightly  increased  by  it.  The  cost  of 
the  plow  complete  does  not  exceed  six  guineas,and  the 
subsoil  alone,  to  be  attached  to  any  other  pluw,  two 
guineas;  s(»  tiiat  the  expense  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  demand  for  an  implement  which  must  come 
intog(>ncral  use  as  soon  as  parties  become  acquainted 
with  its  merits.  We  understand  that  the  patentee 
has  already  received  numerous  orders;  and  of  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  devised  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  land  to  receive  seed,  there  is  not  one 
which  is  so  calculated  to  ofi'ect  its  purpose  in  a  more 
successful  manner,  and  there  is  no  implement  of  the 
possession  of  which  a  farmer  may  be  prouder.  It  is 
not  anticipating  too  much  to  say.that  within  a  twelve 
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month  there  will  be  scarcely  an  occupier  of  stiff,  hea- 
vy, clay  soil,  who  will  not  have  this  implement  in  op- 
eration; for  all  those  who  have  used  it  (and  it  has 
been  at  work  a  short  time  already)  concur  in  saying 
that  it  docs  most  effectually  fultil  all  that  it  pro- 
fesses. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  parties  who  have 
brought  their  skill  and  judgement  to  bear  upon  an 
injpleraent  which  many  were  'nclined  to  think  admit- 
ted of  no  improvement,  but  the  reverse  of  which  has 
been  developed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  we  doubt 
not  the  inventor  will  for  many  and  many  a  year  be 
regarded  as  one  who  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  socie- 
ty to  an  extent  that,  perhaps,  he  little  anticipated. 

10<. 

A  Perfect  Shoi*t-S:loru. 

"We  find  in  the  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register 
for  November,  the  following  description  of  a  perfect 
Short-Horn — "furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  qualitied 
to  speak  on  the  subject.''  It  is  condensed  by  the  ed- 
itor as  follows: 

The  head  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
animal — not  on  account  of  its  real  value,  but  as  form- 
ing a  sort  of  INDEX  to  other  good  or  bad  points.  A 
good  head  never  yet  went  with  a  bad  animal,  nor  an 
inferior  head  with  a  superior  animal.  The  head 
should  be  small,  the  muz^zle  tine,  and  the  nose  of  a 
rich  orange  color.  A  flesh  colored  nose,  or  a  veri/ 
light  brown,  is  admissible,  but  it  should  never  be 
black.  The  eyes  should  be  prominent, /itM  of  intel- 
ligence, yet  evince  mildness  and  good  temper.  They 
should  be  encircled  with  an  orange-colored  rim.  The 
ears  should  be  small  and  thin,  and   orange-colored 


within.     The  horns  fine,  short  and  waxy,  a  little  flat 
nest   the  head,  and   slightly  curved   upward.      The 
neck  should  be  fine  next  the  head,  and  in  the  cow  no 
dewlap.     In  the  bull  a  very  small  dewlap  evinces    a 
good  constitution — but  it  should  be  small  and  not  run 
down  the  neck,  as  this  would  give  the  animal    a  very 
coarse  appearance.      The  shoulders  should  be  snug, 
the  crops  full,  the  back  straight,  broad  and  level,  and 
the  ribs  round  and  well   spread   out.      Nothing   ap- 
pears more  inferior  than  a  Short-IIoru  with  a   sharp 
back  and  flat  rib;  such  an  animal  can  carry  but  little 
flesh,  and  that   of  an  inferior   quality.     The   rumps 
should  be  long,  broad,  and  level  from  the  hips   back, 
reaching  well  down  the  thigh,  yet  not  far  enough    to 
produce  coarseness.      The  tail   should    be  well  set, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  back,  large  where   it  joins 
the  rumps,  but  diminishing  to  great   fineness  at  the 
brush.     The  hind  legs   should   stand   square,  rather 
wide  apart — straight  when  viewed  from  behind — the 
bone  small  and  fine,  and  the  feet  light.      The   fore- 
legs wide  apart,  short,  small  below   the   knee,  large 
above  and  increase  to  great  width  at  the  elbow.    The 
brisket,  full,  prominent  wide  and  deep — reaching  well 
back  between  the  fore-legs,  which  gives   the   animal 
great  depth  at  the  girth,  and  shows  also,  with    width 
of  chest,  a   strong   constitution.      There   should    be 
great  width  (especially  in  the  bull,)  when   viewed  in 
front;  his  head  well  set  up,  joined  to  an   arched  ani 
majestic  neck. 

The  skin  should  be  soft  and  pliable,  of  medium 
thickness,  covered  with  a  soft,  fuzzy  coat,  which, 
when  parted,  shall  exhibit  a  yellow  skin.  The  udder 
when  fully  developed  in  the  cow,  should  bo  square, 
reaching  well  forward  and  up  behind,  the  teats  wide 
apart  and  pointing  slightly  outward— the'  udder  be- 
ing well  covered  with  long,  soft,  silky  hair.  The 
colors  of  the  Short-IIorns  are  red  and  white— and 
these  colors  intermixed,  forming  red  and  white,  and 
the  beautiful,  fixshiouable  roan. 


The  pedigree  should  be  good,  and  trace  to  animals 
recorded  in  either  the  American  or  British  Herd 
Book,  on  both  the  side  of  the  sire  and  the  dam.  Per- 
sons procuring  Short-IIarns  ought  to  always  require 
a  written  pedigree,  certified  to  by  the  breeder;  and 
they  should  never  purchase  an  animal  as  thorough- 
bred, without  a  compliance  with  this  requirement. 

<•♦ 

A  New  Reaper. 

No  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  Agricultural 
labor,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late  years, 
as  the  various  machines  for  reaping  grain;  and  yet 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  all  of  them  are 
more  or  less  detective,  and  that  there  is  still  "a  more 
excellent  way."  We  are  rather  disposed  to  think 
that  that  '"more  excellent  way"  has  been  discovered 
by  one  of  our  own  citizens,  and  that  the  very  best 
reaping  machine  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  has  been  invented  by  one  of 
the  very  numerous  family  of  Smiths,  commonly  call- 
ed John  IL  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (ofi&ce,  27 
Nassau  street,  N.  Y.)  It  is  far  simpler  than  any  of 
the  reapers  yet  presented  to  the  public  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

The  machine  is  based  on  a  principle  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  others.  Four  revolving  cradles,  sim- 
ilar to  the  old-fashioned  cradle  of  the  farmer,  with 
fingers,  are  carried  around  in  a  sort  of  drum,  and  cut 
about  a  foot  at  each  stroke.  They  carry  the  grain 
carefully  to  the  inside  of  the  drum  and  stand  it  up 
in  the  form  of  a  sheaf,  whence  it  is  taken  by  a  man 
on  the  machine  and  bound  as  the  machine  passes  a- 
long.  There  is  very  little  machinery  about  the  in- 
strument, and  the  work  is  done  with  a  certainty, 
neatness  and  ease,  which  exhibits  the  genius  of  the 
contriver.  We  should  say  that  it  would  also  work 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  so  light  as  to  be  used 
with  only  a  single  horse.  Of  course  we  form  our 
opinion' of  what  the  machine  can  do  by  the  model, 
only,  as  it  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  into  practical 
use.  Workmen  are,  however,  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing the  reaper,  and  it  will  soon  be  on  exhibition, 
at  Allen's  Agricultural  Room,  in   New   York. — [Ex- 


change. 


<^p  - 


A  New  Article  of  Export.—  On  Thursday  last. 
Burton  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  shipped 
seventy-three  bushels  of  acorns  for  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. Mr.  K.  is  agent  for  a  gentleman  of  great 
wealth,  owning  land  in  this  country,  who  ordered 
these  acorns  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  oak 
in  those  countries. 


Heavy  Loss. — Large  quantities  of  hogs,  slaughter- 
ed in  Columbus  and  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  and  shipped 
to  New  York  by  railroad,  have  entirely  spoiled  by 
warm  weather.  Twenty-eight  car  loads  in  one  train 
became  so  putrid  that  the  stench  was  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  the  villages  they  had  to  pass  through. — 
Cin.  Gaz. 


Next  Agricultural  Fair. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ag- 
riculturoJ  Society,  held  at  Harrisburg,  last  Friday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday ,the  27th, 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  September  next,  were  fixed 
upon  for  holding  the  next  State  Fair;  and  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Judge  Watts,  of  Carlisle,  is  Chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  receive  propositions  from  the 
citizens  of  towns  or  cities  desiring  to  have  the  Exhi- 
bition in  their  vicinity. 
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§578  54 

21  00 

10  00 

1  00 


51G  25 

2,000  00 

4  00 


70  00 

7  00 

5  00 
38  00 


57  50 


State  Agricultui-al  Society. 

The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  account  submitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  which  shows  the 
expense  of  the  Lancaster  Exhibition. 

DR. 

George   H.    Backer,    Treasurer   Pennsylvania    State 

Agricultural  Society. 

1852. 

Jan.  7 — To  balance  in  treasury,  as  per 
settlement  on  20th, 
"        Admission  fees  for  members, 
Feb'ry—        "  "      " 

March—         "  "      " 

"  22 — Cash  of  R.  J.  Ross,  on  account 
ot  subscriptions  of  citizens  of 
Ilarrisburg,  towards  expenses 
of  State  Fair, 
"  30 — To  State  appropriation  for  1851 
April — Members  fees, 
"  28 — John  1'.   Rutherford,  Swatara 
subsci'iption  towards  expenses 
of  fair  at  Harrisburg, 
August — Members  fees, 
."  20 — Subscriptions  of  A.  0.  Heis- 
ter  to  State  tair  at  Ilarrisburg, 
Sept'er — Members  fees, 

"  28— Cash   of  Wells    Covcrly,   ac- 
count of  Ilarrisburg  subscrip- 
tion, 
"      —Cash  of  W.    T.    Sanders,  ac- 
count of  Harrisburg  subscrip- 
tions. 
Oct'er — Membership  fees  and  diplomas, 
"     — Amount  of  foes  received  from 
members  and  admission  tickets 
during  the   fair  at  Lancaster, 
20th,  21st,  and  22ud. 
"  22 — Life   membership    certificate, 

James  Gowen, 
"    — Life  membership  certificate,  Pe- 

leg  B.  Savery, 
"     — Life  membership  certificate,  C. 

B.  Rogers, 
"     — Life  membership  certificate,  S. 

C.  Stambaugh, 
Nov.  13 — Amount  of  A.  0.  Ileister,  as 

per  statement  lurnished, 
"     — Subscription  of  J.  C.  Buchor, 

to   Harrisburg   fair,  by  R.  F. 

Kelker, 
Dec'br — Membership  fee, 

"  10 — Premiums  retarned  by  Abuer 

Thompson,  10  00 

1853. 

Jan'ry — State  appropriation  for  1852,  2,000  00 

"     — Membership   fees   from  R.    C. 

Walker,  during  year,  22  00 

"  6 — Premium  returned  by  Bolden 

&  Price,  ■  5  00 

"     — Subscription  of  Lancaster  con- 
nected with  fair,  1,500  00 


By  Stationary, 
"  Seal  and  Press  for  office, 
"  Postages  and  Telegraphic  despatch- 
es, 
"  Tents  used  at  Lancaster  fair, 
"  grain,  hay  and  straw 

bought  for  fair,  $298  49 

Deduct  grain  sold,  135  02 


00 

17 


17 

50 


20  00 
02  50 

8,385  51 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

IG  11 

10  00 
1  00 

$15,413  41 


CR. 


By  payments  as  per  Vouchers  furnished  and  approved 

«/'  by  the  Executive  Committee,  viz  : 
By  rent  of  office  and  incidentals,  $85  00 

"  Furniture  for  office,  64  81 


Lumber  purchased  for 
fair  ground. 
Deduct  amouut  sold. 


$1,790  Uh 
1,410  81^- 


Rent  of  ploughing  and  fair  ground, 

Hauling,  &c., 

Labor  and  sundry  expenses  prepai'- 
atory  to  and  during  fair  at  Lan- 
caster, 

Police  during  fair. 

Superintendents  on  fair  grounds. 

Printing, 

Freight  and  sidlings, 

Expenses  of  business  offices  during 
the  fair. 

Expenses  incurred  by  Secretary, 

Hardware,  Nails,  &c.. 


Amount  of  premiums  awarded  at 
Lancaster, 

Invested  by  order  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 

Deposited  in  Dauphin  Deposit  Bank 
by  order  Executive  Committee, 

Balance  in  Treasury, 


60  51 

260  00 


163  47 


380  00 
143  25 
370  97 


590 

33 

450 

23 

87 

00 

696 

19 

198 

89 

396 

15 

60U  00 

154 

18 

$4,751  67 

1,650  00 

5,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,011 

74 

$15,413  41 


Original  Communications. 


Iiai'ge  crops  of  Corn  raised  iu  Chester  county.  Pa. 

The  following  account  of  some  extraordinary  crops 
of  corn  raised  by  our  friends,  the  IMessrs.  I:>ickey, 
of  this  county,  will  be  read  with  interest.  There  are 
two  or  three  points  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Ist, 
that  it  was  drilled  in,  in  rows  3  J-  feet  apart,  that  the 
land  was  ploughed  deep,  and  by  the  repeated  har- 
rowing and  cultivation,  the  weeds  were  destroyed 
previous  to  planting.  This  plan  of  lessening  labor 
by  frequent  harrowings,  previous  to  the  crop  being 
put  in  the  ground,  we  have  adverted  to  in  our  article 
on  root  culture  in  the  present  No.,  and  often  at  oth- 
er times.  AVe  have  heard  of  several  other  crops  of 
corn  the  present  season  in  this  county,  varying  from 
80  to  near  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  seems  to  take  Chester  count}'  farmers  to  raise 
corn.  I'iie  late  premium  crop  of  George  Walker,  of 
Susquehanna  county,  of  160  bushels  to  the  acre, 
when  reported  here,  excited  some  surprise,  till  it  was 
ascertained  that  lie  was  one  of  our  own  Chester  coun- 
ty farmers,  born  here,  and  had  moved  to  that  county, 
carrving  with  him  his  a'jrricultural  skill  and  knowl- 
edge  how  to  raise  big  crops. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 

Messrs.  Editors: 

"Toby,"  a  correspondent  of  the 
Village  Record  noticed  in  that  paper,  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  crop  of  corn  raised  by  S.  J.  Diskey  &  Bros., 
the  past  season.  We  have  since  received  your  re- 
quest to  make  out  for  the  "Farm  Journal"  a  full 
statement  and  method  of  operation.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  complying.  We  believe  the  science  of  farm- 
ing, although  it  is  now  receiving  more  nearly  than 
ever  before,  the  attention  its  importance  merits,  and 
is  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  fostered  as  it 
is  by  such  enlightened  suggestions  and  discoveries 
as  appear  in  such  invaluable  periodicals  as  the  "Farm 
Journal;"  yet  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  and 
discovered. 

If  one  of  your  correspondents  can  say  any  thing 
that  will  enable  some  or  one  of  your  readers  to  raise 
one  bushel  more  of  corn  to  the  acre,  he  has  done  a 
public  good.  We  have  been  successful  in  raising 
some  large  crops,  and  give  our  experience  to  your 
readers  for  what  it  is  worth. 

No.  1  is  a  small  field  containing  two  acres  and 
sixty-four  perches.  It  was  in  pretty  good  condition, 
and  had  been  in  grass  lor  some  five  or  six  years.  It 
had  been  limed  twice  before,  and  was  limed  last 
spring  after  the  ground  was  plowed  ;  it  received,  al- 
so, sixteen  cart-loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the 
acre,  which  was  spread  on  the  sod  and  plowed  un- 
der ;  and  we  may  say  here,  that  in  seeding  corn,  we 
consider  the  plowing  a  very  important  part  of  the 
matter.  Any  person  who  has  observed  the  enormous 
mass  of  roots  thrown  out  by  a  heavy  crop  of  corn, 
cannot  fail  to  believe  it  impossible  that  they  should 
be  all  accommodated  to  advantage  in  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil.  It  is  our  custom  to  plow  from  nine 
to  eleven  inches  deep  for  corn,  and  as  that  cannot  be 
done  in  a  stiff  sod  with  one  pair  of  mules — which  is 
the  motive  power  we  use — we  always  use  four,  or 
else  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  together. 
To  this  many  will  object  on  account  of  the  increased 
expense  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  pays  us  well  in 
the  end.  It  was  a  source  of  considerable  difficulty 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  our  not  being  able  to  procure 
a  plow  that  would  turn  over  a  furrow  slice  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  thickness,  to  our  satisfaction.  None 
of  our  common  plows  will  do  it.  We  procured  some 
short  time  ago,  however,  the  "Michigan  double 
plow,"  which  promises  to  answer  our  purpose  more 
nearly,  although  we  have  not  had  it  long  enough 
to  get  a  fair  trial  of  its  merits.  This  we  vplll  do  the 
coming  spring,  and  if  it  answers  as  well  as  we  ex- 
pect, we  will  give  our  experience  respecting  it,  here- 
after. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  corn.  After  the  ground 
was  plowed,  a  very  heavy  roller  was  put  on  it,  and 
the  field  rolled.  It  was  then  harrowed  twice  across 
he  furrows,  with  a  sharp  spike  harrow.     We  then 


put  on  a  large  cultivator,  over  five  feet  wide,  with 
nine  teeth  in  it ;  this  goes  over  the  ground  three 
times,  or  oftener,  if  the  soil  seems  to  require  it,  and 
then  we  finish  with  a  light  roller.  It  is  better,  and 
less  expensive  to  work  the  ground  before  the  corn  is 
planted  and  up,  than  after;  therefore,  we  do  not 
spare  the  harrow,  but  keep  at  it  until  the  ground  is 
completely  pulverized.  After  corn  is  planted,  it  ia 
some  three  weeks  before  itis  up  high  enough  to  work, 
when,  if  the  soil  has  not  been  well  prepared  before- 
hand, the  grass  and  weeds  get  such  a  start  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  in  subjection  in  af- 
ter culture,  and  we  are  decidedly  averse  to  ever  at- 
tempting to  raise  a  crop  of  grass,  and  weeds  and 
corn  in  the  same  field  the  same  season. 

After  rolling  the  ground  the  second  time,  we  pro- 
ceed to  plant.  In  doing  this,  we  invariably  use  the 
drill,  having  found  by  experience  that  we  can  raise 
about  one-fourth  more  corn  to  the  acre,  by  drilling, 
than  by  planting  it  in  the  hill.  We  make  our  rows 
three  feet  nine  inches  apart,  and  leave  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  between  the  stalks  in  the  row,  or, 
if  the  soil  is  thin,  we  increase  that  distance  a  few 
inches. 

After  the  corn  is  up  high  enough  to  work,  Ave  put 
in  the  large  cultivator  spoken  of  before,  setting  back 
the  two  front  teeth,  and  taking  out  the  middle  one, 
so  that  it  can  be  run  over  the  rows,  one  half  on  each 
side,  and  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  ;  and  we  go 
twice  along  the  same  row.  As  there  is  a  person  to 
go  after  to  set  up  the  corn,  one  setting  up  does  far 
the  double  cultivation. 

After  standing  some  two  weeks  or  more,  a  small 
one-horse  cultivator  is  put  on  it,  (and,  by  the  way, 
we  think  we  have  the  best  article  of  that  kind  out,) 
and  give  it  two  rounds,  or  four  strokes  between  eve- 
ry two  rows  of  corn.  We  then  go  after  withthe  hoe, 
and  cut  out  any  grass  that  may  have  escaped  the 
harrow,  and  also  thin  out  the  corn  to  what  we  think 
about  right.  We  never  disturb  it  afterwards,  except 
to  sucker  it,  until  it  is  ready  to  cut  up. 

No.  1  had  289  i-  bushels  of  corn,  making  120  bus. 
and  1  peck  per  acre. 

The  crop  on  No.  2  was  more  extraordinary  still, 
considering  attending  circumstances.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  an  old  field,  and  had  not  been  plow- 
ed for  forty  years,  or  may  be  twice  that  time,  and 
was  considered  entirely  worn  out.  About  1839 
we  limed  it  on  the  top,  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
following  spring  we  plowed  it  and  put  it  in  corn, 
which  yielded  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
next  spring  we  sowed  it  in  oats,  and  we  received 
about  ten  or  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  next 
sowed  it  in  clover  which  was  suffered  to  grow  up  and 
lay  down  until  the  next  fall,  when  it  was  carefully 
plowed  under,  and  the  ground  manured  with  compost 
from  the  stable,  (where  we  make  from  150  to  200 
'  loads  of  excellent  manure  every  year,  and  we  pur- 
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pose  writing  out  our  plan  of  manufacturing  it,  and 
our  experience  regarding  its  benefits,  for  the  "Farm 
Journal"  some  wet  day,  when  we  have  a  little  lei- 
sure, )  with  about  18  loads  to  the  acre.  It  was  then 
sown  in  wheat,  and  the  next  season  we  had  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  from  it.  The  stubble  was 
then  plowed  down  and  the  ground  manured  as  the 
preceding  year,  and  limed  again  and  seeded  in  wheat: 
and  we  had  from  it  rather  more  wheat  than  the  year 
before.  It  was  seeded  in  clover  along  with  the  wheat, 
in  the  spring,  and  remained  in  grass  from  that  time 
until  last  spring,  when  it  was  plowed  for  corn.  The 
clover  had  pretty  much  worked  out,  and  a  thick-set 
sward  of  green-grass  had  taken  its  place.  We  gave 
it  last  spring  16  loads  coarse  barn-yard  manure  per 
acre,  on  the  sod,  and  plowed  it  under,  and  then  limed 
the  inverted  soil.  The  cultivation  it  received  was 
just  the  same  as  No.  I.  This  field  contained  eight 
and  one-fourth  acres,  and  had  89 1  rows  of  corn  on  it, 
making  lOS^  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  o  had  never  given  us  a  heavy  crop  of  any  kind. 
It  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  barn-yard,  and  never 
had  but  one  coat  of  barn-yard  manure.  It  had  been 
limed  at  different  times,  and  had  been  in  grass  about 
six  years  previous  to  being  plowed.  It  was  limed  on 
the  sod  in  the  fail  of  '51.  Thinking  deep  plovring 
might  have  some  effect  on  it,  we  plowed  it  some  two 
inches  deeper  than  ever  before.  After  the  corn  came 
up  it  received  about  400  lbs.  Chappell's  fertiliser  per 
acre,  and  was  cultivated  the  same  as  the  others.  The 
field  contained  ten  acres  and  sixty-nine  perches,  and 
produced  993  bushels  in  the  whole ;  making  9o^  bu. 
to  the  acre. 

No.  4  was  on  a  farm  two  miles  or  more  distant 
from  the  home  place,  and  was  not  under  our  immedi- 
ate oversight.  It  was  plowed  with  a  Wiley  plow, 
with  one  pair  of  mules  attached,  and  of  course  was 
not  plowed  deep.  It  was  limed  on  the  sod  just  before 
plowing,  and  after  the  corn  was  up,  we  applied  about 
30J  lbs.  per  acre  to  it  of  Chappell's  fertilizer.  The 
seed  was  not  good,  being  picked  promiscuously  out 
of  the  crib  just  before  planting,  and  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  it  never  came  up.  It  was  re-planted,  but 
the  re-plants  never  came  to  much.  Included  in  the 
field  was  a  new  clearing,  of  some  three  acres,  and 
Avhich  was  outrageously  stony,  and  withal  so  gras- 
sy, that  the  hoes  tliough  well  applied,  could  not  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  much  of  it.  It  was  worked  by  a 
one-horse  cultivator  entirely,  and  by  hoes. 

The  field  contained  23  acres,  and  produced  1812 
bushels  of  corn,  which  is  78|  bushels  to  the  acre. 

All  the  fields  were  accurately  surveyed  by  a  prac- 
tical surveyor.  The  corn  was  all  carefully  measured 
in  a  barrel  by  two  persons,  and  the  number  of  bar- 
rels carefully  noted  down.  The  barrel  was  of  the 
largest  size  flour  casks,  and  was  always  heaped  as 
much  as  would  lay  on  it.  This  same  barrel  was  fill- 
ed by  the  same  persons  that  filled  all  the  others,  and 


in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  amount  of  corn, 
which  was  then  shelled,  and  the  shelled  corn  mea- 
sured, and  the  calculation  made  from  that.  Field  No. 
2  had  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  ears  on  it  that 
we  ever  saw.  One  weighed  one  pound  and  thirteen 
ounces,  and  there  were  many  others  as  heavy,  if  not 
heavier. 

We  think  it  likely  that  the  agricultural  salts  in- 
creased the  crops  in  fields  3  and  4,  some  eight  or  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  of  these  fields  are  considerably  ahead, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  of  the  average  crops  of  our 
county  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
so.  We  use  no  magic,  neither  do  we  resort  to  pow- 
erful and  transient  stimulants.  Thorouyh  working 
of  the  land,  we  consider  the  chief  agent  of  our  suc- 
cess. Who  is  there  that  cannot  do  that  ?  Five  years 
ago  we  raised  llOf  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  a 
field  of  nearly  nine  acres.  But  we  relaxed  no  efibrt, 
and  now  we  have,  on  a  small  field,  beaten  that. 
Who  will  beat  us  ?  E.  J.  D. 

Hopewell  Cotton  Works, 

Ches.  CO.  Pa.,  Jan.  20th,  1853. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 


Directions  for  Measuriuar  Cattle  so  as  to  ascertain 


their 


Weight  wliile  JLiviug. 


SELECTED  BY  J.  M.  HARLAN,  FROM  A  FOREIGN  WORK. 


This  is  of  the  first  utility  for  all  those  who  are  not 
experienced  judges  by  the  eye,  for  by  following  these 
directions,  they  will  come  to  the  weight  within  a 
mere  trifle : 

Take  a  string,  put  it  round  the  beast,  standing 
square,  just  behind  the  shoulder-blade;  measure  on 
a  foot  rule  the  feet  and  inches  the  animal  is  in  cir- 
cumference ;  this  is  called  the  girth ;  then  with  the 
string,  measure  from  that  bone  of  the  tail  which  plums 
the  line  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock ;  direct 
the  line  along  the  back  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shoul- 
der-blade ;  take  the  dimensions  on  the  fuot-rule  as 
before,  which  is  the  length,  and  work  the  figures  in 
the  following  manner : 

ft.  in. 
Girth  of  an  ordinary  bullock,  -  -  -  G — 4 
Length  along  the  back, 5 — 3 

Which,  multiplied  together,  make  31  square  su- 
perficial feet.  That  again  multiplied  by  23,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  allowed  to  each  superficial  foot,  of  all 
cattle  measuring  less  than  7  and  more  than  5  feet  in 
girth,  makes  713  lbs.;  and  allowing  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone,  is  50  stone,  13  lbs.  Where  the  animal  mea- 
sures less  than  9  and  more  than  7  feet  in  girth,  31  is 
the  number  of  lbs.  to  each  square  superficial  foot. 

Again,  suppose  a  pig  or  any  small  beast  should 
measure  2  feet  in  girth,  and  2  feet  long. 

Girth  of  a  small  pig, 2  feet. 

Length  along  the  back, 2     " 

Which,  multiplied  together,  makes  4  square  feet. 
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That  multiplied  by  II,  (the  number  of  lbs.  allowed 
for  each  square  foot  of  cattle  measuring  loss  than  3 
feet  in  girth,)  makes  44  lbs. ;  which,  divided  by  14, 
to  bring  it  to  stones,  is  3  stone  2  lbs. 

Again,  suppose  any  calf,  &c.,  should  measure  4  ft. 
6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  length — say, 

Girth, -    4  ft.    6  in. 


Length, 


9 


Which,  multiplied  together,  makes  16J  square  ft. 
The  square  superficial  feet  and  inches  being  multi- 
plied by  16,  the  No.  of  lbs.  allowed  to  all  cattle  mea- 
suring less  than  5  and  mjre  than  3  feet  in  girth,  make 
264  lbs. ;  which,  divided  by  14,  to  bring  it  into  stones, 
is  18  stone,  12  lbs." 

The  dimensions  of  the  girth,  and  length  of  black 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  hogs,  may  be  as  exactly  ta- 
ken this  way  as  is  at  all  necessary  for  any  computa- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  valuation  of  stock,  and 
will  answer  exactly  to  the  four  quarters,  sinking  the 
offal ;  and  which  every  man  who  can  get  a  bit  of 
chalk,  may  easily  perform.  These  calculations  are 
14  lbs.  to  the  stone,  which  is  the  general  weight; 
but  it  is  as  easy  to  divide  by  any  other  number  of 
pounds. 

N.  B. — A  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  half-fat- 
ted beast  of  1  stone  in  20,  from  that  of  a  fat  one  ; 
and  for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one  stone  must  be 
allowed,  and  another  fornot  being  properly  fat. 

J.  M.  H. 

Jan.  8th,  1853. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Vegetable    Nutrition. 
A  writer   in  the  January  number  of  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  has  given  parentage  to  a  new  theory  of 
vegetable  nutrition. 

The  theory,  however,  as  there  laid  down,  is  so  in- 
complete in  its  details,  as  not  to  furnish  to  the  read- 
er  sufficient  ground  either  to  adopt  or  repudiate  it. 
It  would  greatly  aid  the  cause,  if  all  writers  on  sci- 
entific subjects  would  lend  the  weight  of  their  names 
to  their  productions.     I  am  well  aware  that  in  politi- 
cal discussions,  and  to  mere  literary  productions  it  is 
not  required  that  the  author's  name  be  made  known. 
But  when  a  writer  enters  the  lists  to  combat  the  re- 
ceived theories  as  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Liebig, 
and  Lawes,  and  many  others  that  I  could  name,  I 
think  the  reader  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  conflicting  theory.     I  have  said  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  sufficiently  defined  his  position,  and  in 
this  I  apprehend  I  will  be  seconded  by  every  reader 
of  the  article  in  question.     Will  the  author  please 
furnish  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  with  the  details 
of  his  theory  ?     When  the  public  are  fully  informed 
as  to  what  phenomena  the  writer  contends  for,  the 
time  for  discussion  will  have  arrived,  and  for  myself, 
I  will  promise  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  an  impar- 
tial judgment.  G.  BLIGHT  BROWNE. 

Gwynned. 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
DRItMNG  WHEAT. 

Report  on  the  best  method  of  putting  in  Wheat, 
read  before  the  Union  Township  Agricultural 
Club,  Dec.  25th,  1852. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  &c.  : 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  our  last 
meeting,  by  which  the  question,  "Which  is  the  best 
way  to  put  in  wheat — by  the  plow,  drill  or  harrow  ?" 
was  referred  to  mo  to  report  on,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  remarks : 

It  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  probably  as 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  upon  any  one  in  the 
wide  field  of  agricultural  labor ;  and  every  one  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  should  feel  him- 
self deeply  interested  with  a  subject  that  so  materi- 
ally affects  his  labor,  and  determines  the  success  of 
his  prospects. 

Undertaking  the  task  with  diffidence,  I  shall  en- 
deavor briefly  to  present  a  few  remarks,  as  derived 
from  observation,  inquiry,  and  such  collateral  infor- 
mation as  I  could  command  during  the  limited  peri- 
od assigned  me.  Not,  however,  with  the  view  of  as- 
suming the  character  of  dictator,  or  insisting  upon 
my  opinions  in  preference  to  those  of  others,  but 
rather  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  those 
interested,  into  the  different  methods,  stimulating 
them  to  decide  their  value  by  the  test  of  utility,  and 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  determining  the  manner  of  sowing  or  planting 
any  seed,  the  question  first  arises — "Where  is  its  nat- 
ural place  of  vegetation  V     Is  it  upon  the  surface  of 
the   earth,  slightly  covered,   or  deep   underground? 
which  differs   greatly  with  different   seeds.     While 
we  find  some  germinating  readily  upon  the   surfixce, 
others   might  lie   there  until  entirely  decayed,  and 
show  no  signs  of  life  ;  whilst,  had  they  been  covered 
with   earth,  they  would   soon  have   brought   forth  a 
new  plant.     Some  vegetate  by  being  put  a  few  inch- 
es beneath  the  surface,  while  others  will  not  germi- 
nate for  a  long  time,  or  probably  never,  unless  bur- 
ied to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  ;  and, 
some  again,  will  not  vegetate  at  all  by  being  put  too 
deep  under  ground.     Thus  we  see,  that  in  all  cases, 
due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Ob- 
servation teaches  us  that  wheat  will  vegetate  as  read- 
ily on   the  surfiice  as   in   any  other  situation,  when 
combined  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, which  is  essential  to  vegetation  in  all  cases. 
Most  of  you  who  are  engaged   in  fiirming,  have  no 
doubt  experienced  this  to  your  regret  and  disadvan- 
tage :  when,  after  having  cut  your  wheat  and  put  it 
up  in  the  best  manner  possible,  to  receive  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  a  warm,  protract- 
ed shower  of  rain  fell  on  it,   and  on  going  to  your 
field  you  found  that  it  had  germinated  almost  instan- 
taneously, even  on  the  tops  of  the  sheaves  ;  so  that, 
in   many  instances,  you   Avere    obliged  to   open   out 
fhe  sheaves  in  order  to  dry  the  wheat  and  stop  its 
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vegetation, while  many  heads  being  left  on  the  ground, 
had  sprouted  to  considerable  length.  This  is  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned, 
wheat  does  not  require  to  be  deeply  buried,  but  will 
most  readily  germinate  on  the  surface,  or  by  being 
put  in  deep  enough  only  to  afford  the  necessary  heat 
and  moisture.  And  as  our  mode  of  treating  it  should 
be  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature 
as  may  possibly  be,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should,  in  all  cases,  be  covered  enough  only  to 
protect  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  which 
we  must  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  time, 
soil  and  climate. 


As  to  implements,  the  harrow,  or  something  sim- 
ilar  to    it,   was    probably    one   of  the   first    made 
use   of  for   putting    in  grain.      We  are    informed 
that  in  some  ot  the  Oriental  countries,  the  marsh- 
es and  wet  grounds  along   the  rivers  were  prepar- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  rice  by  no  other  tillage 
than  the  treading  of  their   oxen,    asses,  &c.      And 
having  been  thus  rudely  prepared  before  sowing  the 
rice,  the   same  was  afterwards  covered  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  these  untutored  cultivators.  Others  again, 
instead  of  the  strong  and  well-constructed   harrows 
that  are  found  upon  our  farms,  had  a  few  logs  of  wood 
or  the  branches  of  trees  coarsely  tied  together,  and 
dragged  over  the   ground.     In  many  countries  still, 
wooden  harrows  are  more  common  than  those  which 
grace  our  farms.     And  in  every  instance,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  improvement  of  implements  has  kept 
regular  pace  with   the  advancement  of  agricultural 
science  itself— leaving  us  still,  as  ever,  in  an  age  of 
improvement.     A  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  now 
sown,  is,  no  doubt,  put  in  by  the  harrow,  principally, 
perhaps,  because  it  is  a  cheap  instrument,  and  will 
answer  the  purpose.     From  what  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  vegetation  of  wheat,  the  impression  might 
perhaps,  be   left  on   the  minds  of  some,  that  it  was 
the  only  proper  instrument ;  but  as  it  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  for 
other  causes,  we  find  its  use  attended  with  decided 
disadvantages.     After  sowing  a  field  broad-cast,  and 
harrowing  over  it,  there  is  frequently,  if  not  always, 
a  considerable  quantity  left  uncovered,  which  is  gen- 
erally destroyed  by  the   fowls  of  the  air ;  if  not,  it 
will   immediately   vegetate,   and,    subjected   to   the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  it  withers 
and  dies.     Actual   experiment  has  also  shown  that 
some  which  was  slightly  covered  and  exposed  to  the 
immediate  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  sprung  up 
suddenly,  but  not  having   sufficient   earth  to   retain 
the  requisite  amount  of  moisture,  soon  faded  away, 
while  that  which  was   slightly  shaded,  perhaps  by  a 
few  clods  only,  was  enabled  to  retain  its  moisture, 
and  consequently  grew  up  vigorously.     But  again  ; 
unless  the  ground  is  entirely  free  from  all  rubbish, 
the   harrow  is  very  apt   to  drag   the  grain  together, 
thus  distributing  it  unequally,  crowding  it  in  some 


places,  so  that  it  will  not  have  sufficient  room  for  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  leaving  none  at  all  in 
others.  The  former  may  frequently  be  seen  by  the 
presence  of  many  heads  of  a  diminutive  size,  thclat- 
tcr,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by  the  entire  absence 
of  any.  Thus,  we  may  conclude  that  by  harrowing 
in  wheat,  a  great  deal  of  the  seed  is  entirely  lost,  not 
only  by  not  being  covered  at  all,  but  also  by  being 
buried  too  deeply,  or  not  enough  so.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  also  more  apt  to  be  winter-killed. 

The  plow  is  used  by  many  of  our  farmers  in  pre- 
ference to  the  harrow,  and  is,  no  doubt,  under  many 
circumstances,  superior  to   it ;  but   it   is,    perhaps, 
chiefly  used,  only  for  the  want  of  a  better  implement. 
Its  use  is  generally  attended  with  an  increase  of  la- 
bor.    So  much  so,  that  the  differenc3  of  it  alone,  for 
a  few  seasons  taken  together,  would  purchase  imple- 
ments much  better  suited  to  the  purpose.     Like  har- 
rowing, ploughing  in  grain  is  also  a  wasting  of  seed. 
While   it  is,  in   general,  mjre  effective  in    covering 
the  seed,  there  is  still  some  left  uncovered,  and  the 
rest  quite  unevenly,  which  will,  of  course,  make  its 
appearance  at  different  periods,  and   be  more  or  less 
retarded,  crowded  and  unequally  nourished  during 
its  growth,  and  some,  perhaps,  buried  so  deeply  as 
never  to  come  to  light.     The  cultivator  is,   by  some, 
preferred  to  the  plow  or  harrow,  as  a  medium  between 
the  two,  and  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  either,  under 
certain   circumstances.      But  the   whole   system   of 
broadcast  sowing  is  more  or  less  defective,  compared 
with  the  more  regular  one  of  drilling,  which  is  made 
apparent  by  its  yielding,  in  most  cases,  less  per  acre 
from  the  same  quantity  of  seed,  and  many  times, 
even  from  a  larger  quantity. 

Drills  were  utterly  unknown  until  some  time  in 
the    sixteenth  century,  and  to  the  celebrated  JetJiro 
Tull  is  accorded  the  honor  ot  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  construct  and  make  experiments  with  machi- 
nery in  the  art  of  culture.     The  drill  was  certainly 
a  great  improvement  upon  all  other  implements,  but 
like  every  thing  else  in  the  progress  of  improvements, 
it  was  viewed  as  an  innovation  upon  the  old  estab- 
lished customs.     But  after  repeated  trials  and  exper- 
iments, it  established  successfully  its  claims  and  su- 
periority, and  but  little  wheat  is  now  sown  broad- 
cast in  the  most  highly  cultivated  countries,  which  is 
a  sure  presage  of  its  merit.     It  is  not  only  a  saving 
of  seed,  which  alone  is  a  consideration  of  no  little 
importance,  but  facilitates  labor  as  compared  with 
the  plow,  and  besides,   it  seems  to   be  admirably 
adapted   to   conformity  with   the  laws   of  nature — 
avoiding,  exposing  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  on  the 
surface,  by  covering  it  all,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  its  protection,  in  our  climate  ;  as    also  its 
being  buried  too  deeply,  which  is  a  material  injury 
to  its  vegetation.     A  greater  number  of  acres  can  be 
sown  per  day,  more  evenly  covered,  thus  considera- 
bly lessening  the  cost  of  agricultural  labor,  and  giv- 
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ing  it  all  an  equal  chance  to  come  to  maturity.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  wheat  is  gathered,  the  product 
is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  when  sown  broad- 
cast, in  many  instances,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  some  times  even  more. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  should  pre- 
fer the  drill  to  either  the  harrow  or  the  plow,  as  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  wants  of  nature,  therefore,  more 
profitable  to  the  fiirmer.  A  great  deal  more  might 
be  said,  but  as  these  remarks  have  already  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  their  intended  limits,  I  will  close  >' 
not,  however,  with  the  presumption  that  you  should 
adopt  my  views  simply,  but  confidently  hoping  that 
you  will  be  awake  to  a  judicious  inquiry  by  practi- 
cal experiments,  and  thereby  be  enabled  more  fully 
to  judge  for  yourselves. 

In  ccnclusion,  I  beg  your  attention  to  a  few  ex- 
tracts, in  confirmation  of  my  preference  for  the  drill. 
Mr.  John  Jones,  of  New  Castle  county,  Delaware, 
says,  "When  I  commenced  drilling,  and  for  two  or 
three  years,  I  was  ridiculed  by  my  neighbors  ;  some 
would  advise  me  to  take  the  implement  home,  break 
it  up,  and  cook  my  dinner  with  it.  I,  however,  dis- 
regarded their  jeers,  and  persevered.  And  now,  the 
best  evidence  that  I  can  possibly  bring  forward  in 
support  of  the  drill  over  the  broadcast  system,  is  the 
fact  that  all  my  neighbors  have  adopted  the  drill  for 
sowing  their  wheat  and  most  other  small  grain.  I 
am  much  in  favor  of  sowing  with  the  drill,  and  of 
thin  sowing.  I  harvested  twenty-four  bushels  per 
acre  from  a  field  of  eighty  acres  in  1847,  from  eighty- 
eight  and  a-7iaZ/" bushels  sowing  with  the  drill."  He 
also  says:  "The  experiments  with  the  drill  and 
broadcast  on  Dr.  C.  Noble's  field,  resulted  in  a  yield 
of  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre  of  broadcast,  where 
two  bushels  had  been  sown :  and  thirty-Jive  per  acre, 
where  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  had  been  sown 
from  the  drill ;  land  similar  in  every  respect ;  the 
variety  of  wheat,  Mediterranean ;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  favor  of  the  drilled,  of  eight  bushels  per 
acre,  besides  the  saving  of  seed.  The  yield  of  ad- 
ditional straw  on  the  drilled  acre,  12  per  cent.  Yield 
of  additional  wheat  on  the  drilled  acre,  27  per  cent." 

For  a  more  full  account,  see  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1848,  page  467  ;  also  Monthly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture, for  1846,  vol  1,  p.  586. 

An  account  of  very  int-eresting  experiments  made 
by  a  member  of  the  "Society  of  Friends,"  and  laid 
before  the  Council  of  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  England,"  proves  that  wide  drilling  will  yield 
more  per  acre  than  narrow,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  seed, — that  the  rows  should  be  at  least  nine  inch- 
es apart.  See  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
1846,  vol.  1.,  p.  461. 

SAMUEL  BRUGGEll. 


-—— 


For  the  Farm  Journal, 
Iictter  from  H.  Shubert,  on  Imported  Cattle. 

A  premium  has  been  awarded  at  the   late   exhibi- 


tion of  the  S.  A.  S.,  for  Ilolstein  cattle.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  traveling  in  Europe,  I  went  through 
Ilolstein,  so  famed  for  Ilolstein  butter. 

The  Dutcliy  of  Ilolstein  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  where  it  flows  into  the  North  sea.  The 
Elbe  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Germany.  In  its 
course  of  800  miles  through  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Germany,  it  brings  down  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  which 
is  thrown  back  to  the  shore  by  the  setting  in  of  the 
tide.  Every  year  some  land  is  gained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  throwing  up  dikes  to  keep  out  the 
tide.  This  alluvial  soil,  becoming  mixed  with  Phos- 
phate, so  abounding  in  the  sea,  forms  the  richest  pas- 
ture of  natui-al  grass,  not  to  be  equalled.  It  is  the 
saying  of  the  cow-herds  there,  (perhaps  a  little  exage- 
rated,)  that,  on  loosing  the  staff  in  the  evening,  in 
driving  the  cows  together,  they  cannot  find  it  the 
next  evening,  the  grass  having  grown  over  it.  This 
rich  soil  is  along  the  river.  Eight  or  ten  miles  from 
it,  into  the  interior,  the  soil  is  poor,  and  of  course 
the  cattle  looks  poor.  Is  that  not  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  folly  to  import  the  Ilolstein  Cattle,  unless  the 
pasture  is  also  imported. 

The  milch  veins  of  cows  develope  themselves  in 
proportion  as  the  cows  are  well  taken  care  of,  and 
have  a  rich  pasture.  Phosphate  is  a  main  requisite 
to  produce  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk.  The 
soil  in  Pennsylvania  is  deficient  of  it,  but  in  our 
Western  States  the  soil  contains  more,  therefore  the 
Western  cattle  are  superior  to  the  Pennsylvania  cat- 
tle. Crossing  certainly  improves  the  breed,  but  that 
can  be  as  well  obtained  in  bringing  the  breed  from 
our  Westei'n  States,  than  to  bring  them  from  Europe 
with  the  appendage  of  a  pompous  pedigree. 

H.  SHUBERT. 

Bethel,  Berks  co.,  Nov.,  1852. 


— «*►- 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 


Hybrid  Ducks. 

Messrs.  Editors; — 

Has  the  assertion  in  the  Books* 
that  the  female  hybrid  progeny  of  the  musk  and  com- 
mon duck,  "will  pair  with  the  common  drake  and 
jyroduce  a  good  sort,"  ever  been  verified  by  you  or  any 
of  your  fowl  amateurs;  or  is  it  like  much  of  the  stuff 
in  Poultry  Books — nonsensical? 

Some  beautiful  hybrids  were  raised  here  in  1851, 
some  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
their  large  size  and  beautiful  appearance  were  much 
admired.  They  were  as  much  in  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock,  as  Mr.  Newbold's  Capons. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  ducks  was  kept  all  last 
season  with  a  large  common  drake,  but  never  pro- 
duced an  egg.  Will  she  begin  when  a  year  older  to 
''produce  a  good  sort?"  NOVICE. 

Jan.  8th,  1853. 


*Amerlcan  Foultry  Yard,  by  Brown. 
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For  tUe  Farm  Journal. 
A  Model  Barn. 
[A  Correspondent  sends  us  the  following  account  of 
a  Model  Barn,  on  the  farm  of  George    Wilson,  Esq., 
near  Bellville,  Mifflin  county,  Pa.] 

It  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long,  by  sixty- 
five  wide;  there  is  stabling  under  the  whole,  except  a 
wagon  shed  at  the  one  end,  the  whole  width  of  which 
is  twenty-two  feet,  and  is  as  long  as  the  barn  is  wide, 
made  to  drive  through;  an   arched  cellar   of  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  wide;  takes  up  a  part 
of  the  wagon  shed.     Above  the  stabling  are  the  hay- 
mows; then  seven  or  eight  feet   above   is   the  main 
floor  running  the  whole  length  of  the  barn — the  en- 
trance being  at  the  end;  under  this  is  another  floor 
forty  by   eighteen  feet   running  across   the   barn — 
used  for  cleaning  grain;  under  the  main  floor  are  the 
graneries, — corn  cribs  are  over  the  wagon   shed  on 
either  side  of  the  upper   floor — threshing  machine  is 
arranged  with  horse  power  in  the  main  floor  at  one 
side,  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  in  the  way,  and  the  horses 
work  in  the   wagon  shed    beneath, — an  upright  post 
passing  through  the   floor,  and   connected  with  the 
main  wheel.     Horses   and   driver  are  always  in  the 
dry — protected  from  a  hot  sun  in  warm  tveather,  and 
from  the  chilling  blasts  of  the   cold,  inclement   sea- 
son.    The  straw  and   other  things  for  the  manure 
yard  passes  out  in  front  over  a  scaffold  level  with  the 
upper  floor,  which  it  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  making 
it  very  easy  to  put  out  a  large  amount  of  straw.  The 
hay  all  descends  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  upper 
floor  before   it  reaches  the   bottom   of  the  mow,  so 
that  it  is  no  trouble  to  unload  it,  but  without  a  more 
minute  disci'iption  I  must  say  that  this  is  the  most 
convenient  barn  that  I  have  ever  seen.     It  is  not  the 
"double  decker"  barn  of  which  there    are   many  in 
some   parts,  but  this  one  was    planned  by  the  owner, 
projected  by  him  alone,  his   carpenters  working  by 
his  directions.  The  whole  cost  was  about  $3,000 — it 
is  on  a  fine  farm  of  near  two  hundred  acres  of  tillable 
land.  R.  F.  W. 


—9*~ 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 


Management  of  Poultry. 

MuNCY,  Pa.,  Dec.  20th,  1852. 
Messrs.  Editors: — 

As  you  solicited  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  your  valuable  Journal,  an  exposition  of  the 
views  and  experience  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  stock,  I  am  induced  to  give  you 
my  experience  in  raising  Poultry.  Having  from  my 
youth  had  a  strong  attachment  for  the  feathered 
tribe,  I  procured,  about  a  year  since,  a  fine  pair  of 
Chittagong  chickens,  which  I  placed  in  company 
with  sis  other  hens,  (the  common  dung-hill  fowl,) 
and  from  the  seven  hens  I  raised  upwards  of  130 
chickens  the  past  season.  I  confined  the  laying  hens, 
together  with  the  chickens,  after  they  became  large 
enough  to  be  mischievous  in  the  garden,  in  a  yard 
not  exceeding  twenty  feet  square,  and  although  thus 


confined,  I  succeeded  in  raising  more  chickens  than 
many  of  the  large  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  who  gave 
theirs  the  range  of  their  large  domain. 

The  practice  observed  was  this: — On  taking  the 
hens  from  the  nest,  I  tied  them  to  a  barrel,  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  ground,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  chicks  became  large  enough  to  be 
placed  in  the  yard.  But  it  was  to  the  feed  that  I  at- 
tributed my  success.  On  taking  the  chicks  from  the 
nest,  I  fed  them  on  hard  boiled  eggs,  chopped  up  fine, 
for  the  first  few  days.  When  two  or  three  days  old 
I  give  them  an  alternate  feed  of  corn  meal,  slightly 
dampened,  but  entirely  discarded  all  sloppy  mixtures. 
After  the  elapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  commenced 
giving  them  ivhole  wheat,  which  I  have  invariably 
found  to  agree  with  them  better  than  any  other  grain. 
I  still,  however,  continued  to  feed  the  egg  untill  they 
got  to  be  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old,  and  what  seem- 
ed to  be  most  singular  was,  I  had  not  a  single  case 
of  gapes  in  the  whole  flock.  That  it  was  attributa- 
ble to  the  food  given  them  I  am  fully  satisfied.  It  was 
certainly  very  palatable  to  them,  and  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  natural  food  that  can  be  given  to  the  new- 
ly hatched  chick.  Whether  new  to  your  numerous 
readers  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  The  same  prac- 
tice was  adopted  by  some  of  my  acquaintances  with 
like  success. 

I,  however,  fi-om  the  small  amount  of  liberty  en- 
joyed by  my  flock,  had  a  most  formidable  enemy  to 
contend  with.  The  vermin  became  very  numerous, 
which  I  succeeded  in  subduing  by  the  free  use  of 
grease,  which  I  regard  as  the  cheapest  and  most  con- 
venient remedy,  and  if  persevered  in  will  ultimately 
exterminate  them.  I  have  tried  it,  and  although  not 
new  to  your  readers,  I  desire  to  add  my  testimony  in 
favor  of  its  general  use.  P.  J.  P.  W. 


-••^ 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Fattening  Poultry. 
Mr.  Editor: — 

From  an  old  work  on  Agriculture 
published  in   England  some  sixty  years  since,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  remarks  in   relation  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  poultry,  which  are  at  your  service. 

Fattening  Chickens. — Very  short  time  is  neces- 
sary. If  a  chicken  is  not  fat  in  a  week,  it  is  distem- 
pered. Poultry  should  be  fattened  in  coops  kept  ve- 
ry clean.  They  should  be  furnished  with  gravel,  but 
with  no  water.  Their  only  food  barley  meal,  mixed 
with  water,  so  thin  as  to  serve  them  for  drink.  Their 
thirst  makes  them  eat  more  than  they  would,  in  order 
to  extract  the  water  that  is  among  their  food.  This 
should  not  be  put  in  troughs,  but  laid  upon  a  board, 
which  should  be  washed  clean  every  time  fresh  food 
is  put  upon  it.  It  is  foul  and  heated  water  which  is 
the  soul  cause  of  the  pip.  The  preventive  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Fattening  Geese. — As  soon  as  the  frost  has  sot  in, 
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(usually  towards  the  end  of  November,) they  are  shut 
up,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  (not  more)  in  a 
dark  still  place,  where  they  can  neither  see  light  nor 
hear  the  cries  of  those  kept  for  laying.  They 
remain  in  that  prison  until  they  have  attained  the 
greatest  degree  of  fatness,  and  are  ready  for  killing; 
that  moment  should  be  seized,  otherwise  they  would 
very  soon  turn  bare  and  die.  They  are  then  cram- 
med twice  a  day,  by  putting  into  their  craws  (by 
means  of  a  tin  tube)  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  maize 
(Indian  corn)  boiled  in  water.  The  tube  is  used  be" 
cause  the  bill  of  the  goose,  being  furnished  with 
teeth,  the  person  who  should  attempt  to  perform  that 
operation  by  hand  would  soon  have  them  scratched 
and  torn  to  pieces.  By  this  means,  the  goose  acquires 
a  prodigious  fatness,  so  that  a  pair  sometimes  weigh 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  Their  liver  weighs  from 
one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half — is  white  and  deli- 
cate; but  has  a  slight  bitterness  to  the  taste,  which 
the  liver  of  the  duck  has  not.  The  hearts  are  large 
like  a  small  apple;  and  when  dressed  on  a  gridiron 
are  excellent  eating.  The  feet  are  boiled,  after  which 
they  are  fried  the  same  as  the  tongue. 

Here  is  the  process  for  fattening  ducks.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  suit  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of 
your  readers;  but  certainly  the  idea  of  eating  ducks 
that  have  been  sufifocated,  is  not  the  most  pleasant. 

Fattening  Ducks. — When  the  ducks  are  pretty  fat 
by  the  usual  mode  of  feeding,  they  are  shut  up  in 
companies  of  eight  in  a  dark  place.  Every  morning 
and  evening,  a  servant  puts  their  wings  across,  and 
placing  them  between  his  knees,  opens  their  bills 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  fills  their  eraws 
with  boiled  maize.  They  sometimes  die  from  suS"o- 
cation;  but  they  are  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  provi- 
ded care  is  taken  to  bleed  them  directly.  The  unfor- 
tunate birds  pass  their  fifteen  days  in  a  state  of  op- 
pression and  sufi"ocation,  which  causes  their  livers  to 
enlarge,  and  keeps  them  always  panting,  and  al- 
most without  breathing.  When  the  tail  of  the  duck 
spreads  out  like  a  fan  they  know  that  it  is  fatenough_ 
They  are  then  turned  out  to  bathe  in  clean  water, af- 
ter which  they  are  killed.  When  the  ducks  thus 
crammed  have  been  picked,  they  seem  balls  of  fat, 
and  none  of  their  members  are  visible.  S. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Theory  of  action  of  time  used  in  Agriculture. 

BY   G.    BLIGHT    BROWNE. 

[Continued  from  page  336.] 
Lime  may  exist  in  the  soil,  combined  with  the  acid 
that  is  the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition,  and  it 
may  also  be  combined  with  silex,  and  in  either  case, 
it  would  not  bo  capable  of  performing  its  proper  of- 
fice. 

As  late  as  in  1850,  we  arc  told  by  Prof  J.  T.  W. 
Johnston:  "Lime  acts  in  two  ways  upon  the  ssil.  It 
"produces  a  mechanical  alteration  which  is  simple 
"and  easily  understood,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  series 


"of  chemical  changes,  which  are  really  obscure,  and 
"are  as  yet  susceptible  of  only  partial  explanation. 

"In  the  finely  divided  state  of  quick-lime  or  slack- 
"edlime,  or  of  soft  and  crumbling  chalk,  it  stiffens 
"very  loose  soils,  and  opens  the  stifi"er  clays  ;  while, 
"in  the  form  of  limestone,  gravel,  or  of  shell  sand, 
"it  may  be  employed  either  for  opening  a  clay  soil 
"or  for  giving  body  and  firmness  to  boggy  land.  These 
"effects  and  their  explanation  are  so  obvious  to  you, 
"that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them." 

To  my  mind,  the  chemical  changes  effected  by 
lim?,  do  not  present  any  obscurity,  and  I  contend 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  entire  explanation.  But 
if  we  admit  that  it  can  effect  all  the  mechanical 
changes  attributed  to  it  by  the  learned  author,  I  con- 
fess that  these  effects  and  their  explanation  are  not 
so  obvious  to  me ;  but  that  they  are  really  obscure. 

In  considering  the  mechanical  effects  of  lime  on 
our  soil,  we  must  keep  constantly  in  view  the  small 
amount  usually  applied  to  the  acre,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  earth  that  this  minute  proportion  of  lime 
is  expected  to  act  upon.  If  we  apply  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which,  at  this  time  is  considered  a  full 
dose,  let  us  calculate  in  what  proportion  the  lime  will 
be  as  regards  the  soil. 

We  have  seen  that  an  acre  contains  43,560  feet,  su- 
perficial. If  we  divide  this  amount  by  50,  we  have 
871  feet  for  each  bushel  of  lime.  The  small  amount 
that  can  be  allotted  out  of  one  bushel  to  each  of  these 
871  superficial  feet,  would  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble that  any  purely  mechanical  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced. But  we  have  other  authority  for  attributing 
great  mechanical  effect  to  lime.  Professsr  J.  J.  Mapes 
lays  it  down  with  a  degree  of  certainty  truly  aston- 
ishina: :  the  exact  mechanical  effect  of  lime  on  the 
different  soils.  Whether  the  '  earned  Professor  has 
imagined  the  existence  of  these  phenomena,  or  wheth- 
er he  sees  with  microscopic  eyes,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  have  sometimes  had  it  suggest  itself  to  my  mind, 
that  he  was  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
illustrious  predecessor,  who  wrote  it  down  because  he 
thought  it  should  be  so. 

We  are  told  by  the  learned  Professor  at  page  227 
of  his  December  number  for  1852 :  "Some  sandy 
"soils  are  rendered  more  tenacious  by  the  use  of  lime, 
"particularly  when  accompanied  by  the  addition  of 
"organic  matter  ;  others  are  injured  by  the  applica- 
"tion  of  lime.  When  the  ultimate  particles  of  sand 
"are  spherical,  and  they  are  often  found  to  be  so  when 
"previously  acted  upon  by  water,  slight  rains  lubri- 
"cate  these  polished  surfaces  and  cause  the  sand  to 
"pack.  The  addition  of  lime  to  such  land,  applied 
"in  the  caustic  form,  roughens  these  surf\ices,  form- 
"ing  silicate  of  lime,  and  prevents  the  mechanical 
.'condition  before  referred  to.  Some  lands  are  mate- 
"i-ially  benefitted  by  the  application  of  plaster,  both 
"from  the  addition  of  its  chemical  constituents,  and 
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*'its  peculiar  mechanical  action  in  the  attachment  of 
^'particles." 

We  are  here  told  by  the  learned  Professor  that  lime 
loosens  a  sandy  soil  that  is  composed  of  round  sand, 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  take  the  polish  from  the 
surface  of  the  sand.     In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that 
lime  applied  in  the  caustic  state  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  can  or  will  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind.     Caustic   lime  applied  to  a   loose  sandy  soil, 
such  as  is  here  described,  would  not  long  remain 
caustic,  but  would  soon  be  a  carbonate  ;  long  before 
it  could  be  so  intermixed  with  such  an   overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  sand   as  to  cause  any  sensible  effect. 
The  quantity  of  lime  would  be  too  small  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  sand,  even  if  it  did  not  become  a  carbo- 
nate without  delay.     Caustic  lime  does  not  speedily 
combine  with  silex,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  And 
last  but  not  least,  I  deny  that  the  roughening  of  the 
surface  of  such  sand  would  hinder  it  from  packing, 
or  render  the  soil  composed  of  such  sand  more  loose. 
But  the  effect  of  a  dose  of  lime  migKt  easily  be  ex- 
pected to  do  wonders  in  a  mechanical  way  when  we 
are  told  that  plaster,  of  which   so   little  is   usually 
sown  at  a  time  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  on  the 
ground,  materially  benefits  sandy  soils  by  its  peculi- 
ar mechanical  action  in  the  attachment  of  particles. 

The  more  we  consider  these  mechanical  effects 
that  are  attributed  to  lime,  the  more  absurd  they  will 
appear  to  us. 

The  only  mechanical  effect  that  can  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  lime,  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  phenom- 
ena that  takes  place  in  the  process  of  decay.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  course  of  decay  of  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  found  in  the  soil,  vegetable  acids  are  form- 
ed which  have  more  affinity  for  lime  than  carbonic 
acid  has.  When  the  carbonate  of  lime  yields  its 
carbonic  acid  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
acids,  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  free  in  the  gaseous 
state.  This  carbonic  acid  occupies  a  much  larger 
space  in  it 5  gaseous  state  than  it  did  when  combin- 
ed with  the  lime,  and  by  its  expansion  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  rend  asunder  the  earth  in  which  this  phenom- 
ena takes  place.  In  other  words,  it  lightens  it  in 
the  same  way  that  it  lightens  a  loaf  of  bread. 

I  believe  that  in  this  way  only  is  the  soil  mellowed 
by  the  presence  of  lime,  and  that,  in  no  instance, 
does  it  render  it  more  compact.  As  to  the  other 
chemical  and  mechanical  effects  that  are  attributed 
to  it,  I  believe  that  none  such  can  be  substantiated. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  Wheat  Fly. 

On  new-years  day,  1853,  an  intelligent  farmer,  in 
the  vicinity  of  West-Chester,  brought  to  me  a  quan- 
tity of  cha  r,  which  had  been  blown  ufl  in  winnowing 
his  wheat,  in  which  were  a  great  number  of  little, 
tawny,  cocoon-looking  bodies,  or  pupae  evidently  be- 
longing to  some  insect  which  had  materially  injured 


the  size  and  quality  of  the  grain.  The  same  gentle- 
man afterwards,  at  my  request,  brought  to  me  some 
un threshed  spikes,  or  ears  of  wheat,  in  which  were 
many  of  those  jnipae  deposited  on,  or  nestling  round 
the  grains,  within  the  chaff  of  the  florets.  Not  being 
an  Entomologist,  I  could  give  no  account  of  the  inju- 
rious little  animal;  but,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  in- 
quiring neiglibor,I  forwarded  specimens  to  Miss  Mar- 
GARETTA  H.  MoRRis,  of  Gcrmantown,  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  attainments  in  that  most  important 
department  of  Natural  History,  who  promptly  hon- 
ored me  with  the  following  sketch  of  the  character 
and  career  of  the  insect;  and,  at  my  request,  has 
kindly  consented  to  its  publication.  If  what  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  michievous  little  creature,  shall 
induce  intelligent  observers  to  prosecute  the  inquiry, 
and  thereby  enable  them  successfully  to  counteract 
the  evil,  the  subject  may  be  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  agricultural  community,  and  entitled  to  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Farm  Journal. 

Germantown,  January  7th,  1853. 
"Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the  piipae  of  the 
Wheat  Fly,  Cecidomyia  Tritici,  [not  the  "Hessian 
Fly" — which  is  a  different  species,  called  Cecidomyia 
destructor,']  that  famous,  or  rather  infamous  insect-,so 
well  known  in  New  York,  and  now  gradually  spread- 
ing through  Pennsylvania.  Your  farmer  friends  may 
well  dread  its  approach;  for  no  insect  need  be  more 
feared.  It  feeds  in  the  blossom  of  the  wheat,  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  According  to  Harris,  the 
eggs  hat:h  in  about  eight  or  ten  days;the  little  yellow 
maggots  may  be  found  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the 
grain,  and  do  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  From  two  to  twenty  are  to  be  found  in  a  sin. 
gle  husk  of  a  grain;and  sometimes  on  every  grain  in 
the  ear.  Grain  is  always  more  infested  by  them,whea 
grown  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground 
as  they  pass  their  change  in  the  ground,  where  they 
remain  all  winter,  unless,  as  in  this  case,the  crop  has 
been  late,  and  they  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
leave  their  early  home.  These  maggots  prey  on  the 
grain  in  the  milky  state;  and  their  ravages  stop  when 
the  grain  becomes  hard;  they  do  not  burrow  into  the 
kernels;  but  live  on  the  pollen,  and  on  the  soft  mat. 
ter  of  the  germ  at  the  base  of  the  grain.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
full-grown  maggots  leave  off  eating,  preparatory  to 
moulting  their  skins.  The  torpid  state  lasts  only  a 
few  days;  after  which  the  insect  casts  off  its  skin^ 
Great  numbers  of  the  cast  skins  are  to  be  seen,  im. 
mediately  after  the  moulting  is  completed.  Some- 
times the  maggots  descend  and  moult  in  the  ground. 
The  late  broods  are  often  harvested  and  carried  into 
the  barns.  It  is  not  usually  till  June,  that  they  are 
transformed  ixiio  pupae.  The  latter  part  of  June, and 
in  July,  the  perfect  insects  may  be  seen  rising  from 
the  fields  where  the  parent  wheat  had  been  grown. 
Their  progress  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  year. 
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In  Dr.  Harris's  new  edition  of  his  treaties  en  Insects, 
he  gives  the  various  modes  resorted  to  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  to  destroy  them;  a  few  of  which 
I  will  mention,  as  the  best:  Burn  all  the  chaff  where 
they  are  to  be  found :  plough  the  old  grain  fields  with 
a  deep  plough ;  first  sprinkling  the  ground  loell  with 
lime.  In  those  parts  of  New  England  where  they 
have  done  the  greatest  injury,  the  cultivation  of  fall 
sown  or  winter  grain  has  been  given  up:  and  this, 
for  some  years  to  come,  will  be  the  safest  course. 
Late  sowing  has  almost  entirely  banished  the  fly  from 
those  parts  of  Vermont  where  they  first  appeared;and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  starv- 
ed out,  when  these  means  are  generally  adopted  for  a 
few  years. 

The  above  extracts  have  been  taken  from  Harris;* 
but  they  are  only  a  small  portion  of  his  long  paper; 
yet  all,  perhaps,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
farmers  to  know.  I  can  assure  them,  however,  that 
they  had  better  be  up  and  doing;  or  they  will  sorely 
repent  their  supineness. 

I  will  put  these  pupae  in  a  glass  jar  with  some 
earth,  and  hope  to  raise  some  of  the  Flies;  when,  if 
I  succeed,  I  will  send  some  in  the  perfect  state  to 
you,  that  the  enemy  may  be  known  face  to  face." 

Dr.  Harris  says,  this  insect  seems  to  have  been 
long  known  in  England, — as  appears  by  an  extract 
of  a  letter  ,written  in  1771,  and  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1772.  "The  wheat  fly  is 
said  to  have  been  first  seen  in  America,  about  the 
year  1828,  f  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Lower  Canada.  From  these  places 
its  ravages  have  gradually  extended,  in  various  direc- 
tions, from  year  to  year.  A  considerable  part  of 
Upper  Canada,  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  visited  by  it;  and,  in 
1834,  it  appeared  in  Maine,  which  it  has  traversed, 
in  an  easterly  course,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a  year.  The  country  over  which  it  has  spread 
has  continued  to  sufi^r  more  or  less  from  its  alarming 
depredations, — the  loss  by  which  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  about  one-tenth  part  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  annual  crop  of  wheat;  nor  has  the  insect  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  any  place,  till  it  has  been  starv- 

*The  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation,  by  TIIADDEUS 
WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  is  an  invaluable  work,  which  ought  to  be 
in  every  Library,  public  and  private;  and  should  be  diligently  studied 
by  every  young  American  farmer. 

tit  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  whether  this  was  the  date  orits  FirST 
appearance;  as  I  find.  In  Ddnlap's  Pennsylvania  Packett.  of  Fehniarv 
25, 1777,  a  notice  of  "that  destructive  insect  called  the  Wheat  Fly," 
by  Thomas  Gilpin,  which  seems  to  refer  to  an  insect  similar  to  this; 
though  possibly  It  may  have  been  some  species  of  Weevil.  ''These 
insects,"  says  SlR.  Gilpin,  "begin  to  hatch,  or  rather  to  come  out  of  the 
grain  in  the"  fly  state,  soon  after  the  wheat  is  reaped,  and  these  are  the 
produce  of  eggs  laid  on,  and  in  the  heads  standing  in  the  field;  when 
the  grain  is  in  the  millcy  state,  or  before  harvested;  from  this  brood  is 
produced  a  succession  of  broods  or  flies,  each  female  fly  laying  from  fif- 
ty to  seventy  eggs,  which  hatch  and  go  into  tlie  grain,  producing  others 
in  about  six  weeks  alternately,  until  they  have  eat  up.  corrupted,  or 
spoiled  all  the  grain  tliey  can  come  at,  until  winter  comes  on,— at  whicli 
time,  or  soon  after  hard  frosts  appear,  they  cease,  and  all  the  fly  with 
out  the  grain  dies,  and  those  within,  in  the  maggot  state,  remain  Inac- 
tive, or  nearly  so,  till  spring;  when,  some  time  in  April,  but  mostly  in 
May  or  June,  they  hatch,  and  the  spring  flies  produced  from  the  win- 
ter maggots  are  much  stronger  and  larger  than  the  fall  flies;  these, 
when  the  wheat  is  in  the  milky  state,  fly  away  to  the  fields,light  on  the 
standing  grain  in  the  dusk  or  evening  twihght,  where  they  laytheir  eggs 
ta  and  on  the  ears,  which  produce  as  before," 


ed  out  by  a  change  of  agriculture,  or  by  the  substi- 
tution of  late-sown  spring  wheat  for  the  other  varie- 
ties of  grain.  yf,  D. 
West  Chester,  Penna.,  Feb.  7, 1853. 
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For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Insects  and  Birds. 

Without  a  doubt  the  great  preponderance  of  nox- 
ious insects,  is  in  some  degree  occasioned  by  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  birds.     There  are  large 
numbers  of  the  feathered  tribes  that  live   almost  ex- 
clusively upon  insects,  and   these   should,  under  all 
circumstances,  receive   the  encouragement   and  pro- 
tection of  men.     The  Hirundince,  or  swallow  tribe, 
particularly,  are  the  most  industrious  and  indefatiga- 
ble little  friends  of  mankind  that,  perhaps,  belong  to 
that  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.     Several  species  of 
them,  too,  are  semi-domesticated,  and  prefer  the  hab- 
itations  provided  by   men,  as  places   of  shelter  in 
which   to   rear  their  young.     The  common  chimney 
swallow,  [AcaMhylis  pelasgia,)  the   barn   swallow, 
[Hirundo  rufa,)  and  the  purple   or  house  martin, 
[Progne purpurea,)  are  familiar, especially  to  farmers 
a  id  villagers,  if  not  to   those   who   reside  in  larger 
towns  and  cities.     But  their  general  usefulness,  con- 
nected with  the  destruction  of  insects,  may,  perhaps, 
not  have  been  so  duly  considered  by  those,  even,  who 
have  been  wont  to  greet  their  coming  every  year,  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  more  genial  season.     When  it  is 
fully  considered  that  these  birds   usually  rear  from 
two  to  three  broods  of  young  before  they  take  their 
departure  again  in  autumn;    and  that  insects  consti- 
tute the  entire  food  of  the  whole  family,  the  impor- 
tant office  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  Nature,can 
only  be  estimated   and  properly  appreciated.     Some 
years  ago  I  shot  a  chimney  swallow  as  a  specimen  for 
scientific  preparation,  that  could  not  have  been  more 
than  an  hour  on  the  wing  in  the  morning,  when,  on 
opening  its  crop,  I  found  that  it  contained  over  two 
hundred  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  insects,  principally 
two-winged  flies  [Diptera).  There  are  also  other  fami- 
lies of  birds  that  are  partial  to  or  live  wholly  upon  in- 
sects.    The  fly  catchers,  [Musicapidos)  the  warblers, 
[Sylviadce)^viiongs,i  the  latter  the  industrious  little  wil- 
low wren,  [Sylvia  trochilus)  and  also  the  Titmouses, 
{Parus)  the   common  Blue  Bird,  [Sialia  Sialis)  the 
Oriole  or   Golden  Robin,  [Icterus  Baltimore)  and  a 
host  of  others  that  visit  forests,  orchards,  and   gar- 
dens, in  early  spring  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the   various  species  of 
insects  that  are  attracted  thither  by  the  odor  and  nec- 
tar of  the  flowers,  or  for  the  purpose   of  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  opening  calyx.    When  it  is  known 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  eggs  are  deposited  that 
produce  the  insects  so  injm-ious  to  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  &c.,  it  will  also  be  seen  of  what  service   the 
birds  are  to  the  trees  and  the  fruit.     Often  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  there  are  certain   species  of  birds  that 
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visit  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  searching  aft('r  in 
Beets;  and  even  where  they  have  perforated  the  fruit 
it  has  been  more  on  account  of  the  larvae  it  contained, 
than  for  the  fruit  itself.  Some  years  ago  a  neighbor 
of  mine  was  wont  to  take  a  station  near  a  fine  tree  of 
ox  heart  cherries,  and  remain  there  (gun  in  hand  and 
powder  flask  well  filled)  all  day,  shooting  indiscrim- 
inately every  thing  bearing  the  form  of  a  bird  that 
dared  approach  it;  and  at  each  ehot  I  ween  he  de- 
stroyed more  fruit  than  all  the  birds  that  visited  it 
for  that  purpose  would  in  a  whole  day;  besides  do- 
ing an  incalculable  injury  to  the  tree  in  permitting 
the  insect  broods  to  mature,  by  keeping  off  their  na- 
tural enemies.  I  have  often  even  doubted  the  utility 
of  setting  up  scare-crows,  to  prevent  birds  from  visit- 
ing corn  fields  in  the  spring;  for  they  just  as  often 
are  after  the  various  kinds  of  insect  larvae,  especially 
cut-worms,  (which  their  instincts  teach  them  are 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corn  hill)  as  they 
are  after  the  corn  itself;  particularly  after  the  corn 
has  germinated.  Witness,  for  instance,  how  indus- 
triously and  regularly  crows,black-birds,  Robins, &c., 
will  follow  the  furrow  in  spring  plowing,  and  eagerly 
darting  after  every-thing  of  a  creeping  nature  that  is 
turned  up  by  the  farmer.  Some  of  the  Gallinaceous 
families,  or  common  fowls,  &c.,  especially  turkeys, 
perform  an  important  ofiice  as  insect  scavengers,  and 
therefore  large  stocks  of  poultry  might  be  made  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  well 
known  to  tobacco  growers,  that  a  flock  of  turkeys 
turned  into  a  tobacco  field,  will,  for  the  time  being, 
perform  as  much  labor,  almost,  and  as  well,  as  so  ma- 
ny persons.  In  order  to  restore  a  healthy  equilibri- 
um between  birds  and  insects,  the  destruction  of  the 
former  should  be  prevented  by  public  opinion  or 
stringent  laws.  In  this  enlightened  age,  the  merci- 
less destruction  of  Tom-Tits,  Catbirds,  and  Sparrows, 
is  a  species  of  "sport"  of  a  very  equivocal  character; 
and  the  sooner  it  is  brought  to  an  end,  the  better  fur 
the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and  of  common  humanity 

S.  S.  R. 
Lan.  Feb,  7th. 

••• 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Landscape  Gardening,  No.  II. 

This  embraces  three  distinct  branches,  united,  yet 
differing  materially  in  their  scientific  principles.  The 
first,  street  gardening,  I  briefly  alluded  to  in  my  last, 
and  shall  now  speak  of  the  second  or  suburban  style. 

In  forming  a  garden,  around,  behind,  or  before  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  the  first  thing  to 
be  looked  at  is  the  architectural  structure  of  the 
building.  If  it  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gardener 
must  study,  as  far  as  the  ground  will  admit,  to  con- 
form to  the  same  general  effect,  viz :  to  have  an  un- 
even surface,  introducing  groups  and  walks  and 
terraced  borders.    This  must  be  done  with  a  strict 


eye  to  chastity   of  design,  the  least  variation  from 
which  will  make  the  whole  a  burlesque. 

If  the  structure  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  then 
the  more  plain  and  simple  the  better,  either  by  mak- 
ing figures  mathematically.with  box  or  other  edging, 
the  whole  forming  beds  for  flowers,  to  be  planted  ac- 
cording to  their  different  species,  or  by  laying  the 
whole  down  in  grass,  and  out  of  this  cutting  irregu- 
lar figures  or  scrolls,  so  that  the  grass  is  kept  clear 
of  them.  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  stud  the  lawa 
with  promiscuous  planting. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  ground 
should  be  properly  graded,  and  to  do  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  every  thing  up  side  down;  all  alter- 
ations are  not  improvements;  which  we  see  by  every 
day's  experience. 

"Cut,  cut,  he  cries,  yon  gloomy  trees. 
Lay  low  yon  ivied  pine." 

This  is  easier  done  than  remedied  afterwards.  The 
gardener  should  go  to  work  cautiously.  In  grading 
and  planting,  for  suburban  gardens,  it  is  his  duty  to 
look  around,  and  take  advantage  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful, and  cover  up  what  is  disagreeable.  Plant  ev- 
ergreens of  dense  habit  to  keep  the  latter  out  of  sight, 
such  as  the  Norway  Fir,  and  grade  the  ground  so  aa 
to  open  up  even  to  a  landscape  view  of  your  neigh- 
bor's glade.  All  this  can  easily  be  done  by  a  real 
gardener,  who  understands  his  business.  "My  place 
ought  to  look  welljit  costme  adeal  of  money."  "Yes, 
it  might  have  cost  you  one  half  less  and  looked  a 
great  deal  better.  The  fault  is  your  own,  you  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter  yourself,  and  you  entrusted 
it  to  one  who  knew  less."  Here  is  the  secret,  the  ex- 
perienced and  professional  gardener  wants  two  dol- 
lars a  day;  the  other  will  work  for  a  dollar.  The  one 
dollar  a  day  man,  takes  six  weeks  to  spoil  and  make 
bad,  look  worse.  The  other  would  have  accomplish- 
ed in  two  weeks,  and  made  it  look  right.  Which  is 
the  cheapest? 

After  grounds  are  properly  adjusted  and  put  in  or- 
der, no  great  talent  or  large  experience  is  required  to- 
keep  them  so.  The  little  exertion  required,  combined 
as  it  is,  with  the  purest  and  most  rational  enjoyment, 
amounts  to  but  recreation;  and  often  results  in  reno- 
vated health,  increased  appetite,  and  at  night  refresh- 
ing sleep,  cheating  the  Doctor  out  of  his  fee.     I  often 
hear  ladies  (to  whom  the  cultivation  of  flowers  prop- 
crly  belongs)  exclaim,  I   like  to  have  my  beds  and 
borders  in   proper  order,  but  housework   interferes 
and  takes  all  my  time;  and  besides,  if  fixed  up  ever 
so  well   in  the  morning,  the  children  will  have  it  all 
torn  down  in  the  evening.     By  your  leave,fair  ladies, , 
this  objection  will  not  hold  good.     Whenever  I  see  a 
disordered  and  dirty  garden,  I    am   prepared  to   see 
the  same  kind  of  a  kitchen;  and  the  children  may  be 
as  easily  trained  to  let  the  flowers  alone,  as  the  por- 
celain.    You  have  taught  them  not  to  break  a  cup,  or 
enter  the  parlor  with  dirty  feet;  and  surely,  the  little 
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Misses  especially,  will  take  more  delight  in  a  full 
blown  rose,  and  other  beautiful  productions  of  nature, 
than  to  wish  to  destroy.  Instill  into  them  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  you  will  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  your  borders  in  good  ordei*. 

SCOTICUS. 
<•» 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Farm  Fences. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  farm  containing  a  little  over 
one  hundred  acres;  lying  in  the  form  of  a  right  an- 
gle parallelogram,  and  which,  according  to  the  advice 
•of  some  of  our  most  skillful  and  most  experienced 
farmers, I  design  dividing  into  ten  enclosures  of  equal 
■  dimensions;  but  which  I  find,  according  to  my  esti- 
mate of  intended  improvements,  will  require  1330 
panels  of  post  and  rail  fence,  costing,  here,  %\  12J 
per  panel,  making  $1492  52. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  large  sum  to  expend  for 
;  the  purpose  of  confining  my  own  cattle  in  my  fields 
and  those  of  other  persons  ofi"  them;  but  as  we  are 
required  by  the  laws  of  our  State  to  erect  good  line 
fences  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  submit  to  the  dep- 
redations committed  upon  us  by  their  cattle,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  idle  to  complain  of  so  unjust  a  tax. 

If  our  own  State  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  I  feel 
confident  there  has  been  more  money  expended  with- 
in the  last  two  years,  in  erecting  and  repairing  fen- 
ces, than  one  third  of  our  farms  would  sell  for,  and 
that  it  will  exceed  the  cost  of  all  our  towns  and  cities 
combined.  It  is  this  enormous  burden  which,  like 
an  incubus,  has  been  keeping  down  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  country;  and  the  freedom  from  it 
which  has  enabled  the  North  of  Europe,  with  a  cli- 
mate not  as  genial  as  our  own,  and  a  more  indifi'erent 
system  of  culture,  to  undersell  us  in  the  markets  of 
England. 

And  since  we  are  denied  protection  from  foreign 
imposition,  I  think  if  we  wish  to  compete  with  Eu- 
ropean labor,  we  must  seek  a  release  from  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  upon  us  at  home,  both  by  ourselves 
and  by  the  laws  of  our  State;  and  expend  those  tax- 
es in  improving  our  farming. 

My  design  in  writing,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  enormous  cost  of  fenc- 
ing our  farms;  for  I  am  confident  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred could  tell  you  what  the  enclosing  and  subdivi- 
fiion  of  their  farms  cost  them;  and  also  to  inquire, 
through  the  "Farm  Journal,"  of  some  one  experienc- 
ed in  the  soiling  system,  whether  it  would  not  be 
greatly  to  my  advantage  to  remove  all  my  division 
fences  on  my  farm,  of  which  there  are  are  enough  to 
form  the  half  of  the  out  line  fence3,and  to  expend  the 
money  which  it  would  require  to  divide  it  into  ten 
fields,  (amounting  to  $855  00  in  the  erectionof  sheds 
the  making  of  manure,  and  otherwise  improving  my 


farm  ?  If  so,  what  grain  and  grasses,  and  what  num- 
ber of  acres  of  each  it  would  require  to  support  25 
head  of  cattle  through  the  summer  ?  What  kind  of 
roots,  and  what  quantity,  would  be  necessary  for  win- 
ter feed?  Also,  how  many  acres  less  will  it  require 
to  support  those  cattle  by  soiling  than  by  pasturing 
and  what  labor  it  will  require  to  attend  to  them;  with 
any  other  information  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  soiling  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  greater  quantity  and  improved  quali. 
ty  of  the  manure  made,  with  the  produce  of  the  land 
which  the  fences  would  otherwise  occupy,  amounting 
to  one  and  two-thirds  acres,  would  pay  for  the  labor; 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  fen- 
cing, with  the  repairs,  and  the  produce  of  the  land 
saved  by  soiling  instead  of  pasturing,  would  be  clear 
gain.  I  do  hope  some  one  acquainted  with  the  soil- 
ing system  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  que. 
ries.  RUSTICUS. 

Oakland  Farm,  Jan.  7,  1753. 

<•> 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Dwarf  Ijocust. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Rose  Acacia,  or^dwarf  locust,  grafted 
upon  the  yellow  locust.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful 
profusion  of  flowers  which  it  bears,  the  foliage,  and 
top  of  the  tree  (which  is  round,  umbrella  shaped) 
is  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  and  more 
abundant  than  when  grown  on  its  own  root.;  and 
when  grafted  in  the  spring  in  the  ordinary  way,grow8 
very  er\sy.  I  have  never  had  one  scion  to  fail;  but 
they  grow  so  rapid, and  bear  such  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ers the  first  year,  that  the  flowers  must  be  broken  ofi", 
and  the  grafts  shortened  in,  or  they  will  break  down 
before  they  have  formed  a  connection  with  the  main 
stem.  But  after  the  first  year  they  become  strong  at 
the  connexion,  but  they  should  still  be  shortened  in 
a  little,  or  they  will  sometimes  break  down  when  in 
bloom. 

The  curiosity  a  person  has  to  see  them   in  bloom, 

and   the  regret  one   feels   in   cutting  ofi"  the  grafts 

when  growing  so  beautiful,  frequently  causes  their 

destruction  the  first  year;  which  is  certain   unless 

they  are  shortened  in  and  the  flowers  broken  off. 

DAVID  MUMMA,  Jr. 

Portsmouth,  Dauphin  co.  Pa.,  Feb.  7,  1853. 
«•» 

For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Basket  Willow. 

The  subject  of  raising  willows  for  basket  making 
and  other  purposes,  mentioned  in  the  Farm  Journal 
for  February,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  having 
lands  suitable  for  growing  them;  but  our  experience 
has,  I  think,  not  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  kind 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  in  this  country,  and  the  con- 
fusion as  regards  names  among  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  describe  the  numerous  species,  render  it  ve- 
ry difficult  to  obtain  the  less  common  European  spe. 
cies  true  to  name.      Of  the  alba,  which  is  the  Hunt. 
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ingdon  Willow.described  in  Shelby's  work  on  British 
forest  trees;  I  obtained  a  tree  imported  four  years 
ago  from  England;  it  is  a  fast  growing,  upright  tree, 
And  is  described  as  among  the  largest  growing  of  the 
genus;  it  is  rather  less  spreading  in  habit  than  the 
Russelliana,  and  appears  likely  to  be  as  suitable  as 
that  species  for  most  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used;  the  shoot  of  both  I  suppose  will  be  found  too 
coarse  for  fine  work. — The  Russelliana,  the  Bedford 
willow  of  London  and  Selby,  is  the  best  known  here 
of  any  imported  species,except  the  weeping  willow  and 
yellow  willow  {Babylomca  and  Vitellina),  being  our 
large  common  green  willow.  Loudon,  who  mentions 
170  species  as  introduced  into  Britain,  names  as  best 
for  basket  making,  the  following  species,  viz  :  Vimin- 
alis,  which  he  describes  as  growing  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty feet  high;  Forbyana,  five  to  eight  feet;  Decipiens, 
thirty  to  forty  feet;  Helix,  ten  to  twelve;  Vitellina, 
thirty  to  forty;  and  Purpurea,  three  to  four  feet;  and 
besides,  mentions  Rubra,  triandra,  acuminata,  and 
some  others  as  suitable.  Of  Viminalis  I  have  twice 
purchased  a  specimen  tree  under  that  name,and  have 
one  growing,  but  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  the 
species  described  by  Evelyn,  or  Loudon,as  Viminalis, 
I  have  the  Forbyana  from  three  different  persons,and 
believe  that  I  have  the  species  correct;  this  makes 
long  slender  shoots;  I  have  one  before  me  seven  feet 
long  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  baskets. 

The  decipiens  or  Welsh  Varnished  willow,  much 
cultivated  as  basket  willow  in  England.docs  not  here 
make  shoots  equal  in  length,  and  I  judge  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  Bedford  willow,  with  which  it  is  classed. 
The  Vitellina  is  our  common  yellow  willow,  and  is 
generally  known.  The  Rubra  and  acuminata  ap- 
pear promising,!  but  have  not  yet  headed  them  down. 

In  order  to  obtain  shoots  for  basket  making  and 
other  purposes,  of  the  large  growing  species,  such  as 
alba,  russelliana,  fragilis,  Vitellina,  decipiens,  &c.,it  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  root  to  acquire  strength  be- 
fore heading  down,and  then  to  take  off  the  trunk  and 
branches  at  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  after 
which  it  will  only  require  the  sprouting  surface  to  be 
diminished,  if  the  shoots  are  too  abundant  and  not 
long  enough,  or  if  the  shoots  are  too  strong,  then  to  in- 
crease the  sprouting  surface,  by  leaving  a  few  inches 
of  the  base  of  the  shoot  uncut,  to  produce  shoots  the 
succeeding  year.  But  for  the  Forbyana  and  other 
small  species,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  near  the  ground, 
and  they  may  be  planted  near  together.  I  have  sev- 
eral tufts  or  branches  of  the  Forbyana  planted  about 
three  feet  apart,  which  are  annually  cut  down,  and 

produce  abundance  of  good  shoots  every  year. 

But  apart  from  the  value  of  the  several  species  for 
economical  purposes,  several  of  them  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  among 
these,  the  Caprca  or  goat  willow,with  broad, oval  leaf, 
is  highly  ornamental,  more  especially  the  male  plant 


during  the  flowering  season.  The  Pentandra  has 
smooth  and  glossy  leaves,  broader  than  is  usual  in 
the  genus,  with  the  odor  of  the  Evergreen  Bany  tree; 
this  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  species. 

The  daphnoides  and  pomeranica  have  dark  glossy 
bark,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  Rotundata  is 
remarkable  for  its  nearly  circular  leaves.  The  Roi- 
marinifolia,  a  shrub  five  or  six  feet  high,  has  leaves 
resembling  the  common  rosemary.  The  Croweana 
an  English  species,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  difference  of  the  species  in  form,  size,  and  color; 
the  general  adaptation  to,  and  great  luxuriance  in 
rich,  cool,  moist  soils;  should  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  ornamental  plantations,  where  the  soil  situation 
and  other  circumstances,  are  suitable. 

ALAN  W.  CORSON. 

Montgomery  county. 


-<•»- 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Common   vs.  Shaughae   Fowls. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

There  being  no  abatement  of 
the  "fowl  mania,"  but  rather  an  increase  of  the  "pre- 
monitory symptoms,"  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  the  result  of  an 
experiment  on  a  small  scale,  by  one  who  has  had  a 
slight  affection — it  may  interest  some  of  the  many 
readers  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

I  would,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  did 
not  take  the  disease  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  rather 
had  it  forced  upon  me  by  a  very  particular  friend, 
(who  shall  be  nameless)  and  who  had  been  even  then, 
nearly  a  year  since,  completely  impressed  with  the 
affection.  Time  and  again  would  he  urge  me  to  go 
into  the  "ranks  of  the  fancy,"  showing  conclusively 
(at  least  to  his  own  mind)  that  this  "mania"  was  no 
mania  at  all,  but  a  bona  fide  fact,  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  That  the  breeding  of  the  celebrated  fowls 
was  a  more  lucrative  investment  than  any  thing  on 
which  the  farmers  could  at  present  employ  their  time 
and  means.  Stating  that  these  fowls  require  less 
feed  and  would  lay  more  eggs  than  our  ordinary  dung 
hill  breeds,  and  were  intrinsically  of  far  greater  val- 
ue, &c.,  &c. 

Well,  you  see,  Messrs.  editors,  as  I  am  rather  of  a 
phlegmatic  temperament,  I  was  too  slow,  behind 
the  age,  &c.  Not  "turning  my  spoon  right  side  up 
when  such  golden  showers  were  falling,"  in  time  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  benefits  accruing.  As  my 
friend — who,  by  the  by,  is  contrary  to  myself,  of  a 
very  affectionate  and  ardent  temperament—  could  not 
rest  easy  until  he  should  succeed  in  some  way  to  en- 
list me  in  tha  fowl  cause,  and  as  no  other  mode  would 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose,  he  very  liberally  (tliough; 
it  may  have  been  only  a  bait  thrown  out  to  infect  me 
with  the  prevailing  mania)  offered  me  three  eggs  of 
"Shanghaes"  as  a  present — of  course  so  disinterested 
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a  favor  could  not  be  refused — and,  consequently,  I 
was  fairly  embarked  in  an  enterprise  "fair  or  fowl," 
and  the  result  ot  which  I  am  now  going  to  state. 

The  three  eggs  I  placed  under  a  common  hen  for 
incubation,  and  about  the  first  of  August  last,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  chicks  make  their  exit 
from  the  eggs,  the  third  one  being  addled.  Fortu- 
nately these  chicks  proved  male  and  female.  They 
were  well  cared  for.  They  soon  out-grew  all  the 
common  stock  of  the  same  age.  Theyputmcinmind 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  story  of  the  boy,  who  took 
a  night's  lodging  on  a  pile  of  guano :  rising  in  the 
morning,  he  found  to  his  great  astonishment  that  his 
clothes  had  become  far  too  small  to  contain  his  now 
overgrown  carcase.  Such  appeared  my  Shanghaes, 
particularly  the  male.  They  have,  however,  by  this 
time  become  more  respectable  in  appearance,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  more  dignified  specimen  of  the  feathered 
"celestial"  race  could  now  be  found.  At  six  months 
old  the  hen  weighs  6  lbs.  and  the  male  7^  lbs.  Had 
they  been  raised  in  the  spring,  no  doubt  their  weight 
would  bo  considerably  more. 

I  have  already  taken  up  more  space  than  I  intend. 
el,  and  must  now  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  communication — the  result  of  this  small 
experiment. 

These  fowls  were  hatched  on  the  first  of  August ; 
are  now  six  months  old.  On  the  19th  January  the 
hen  commenced  laying,  and  by  the  1st  of  February, 
or  in  13  days  produced  eleven  eggs,  and  still  contin- 
ues to  drop  an  egg  a  day.  To  compare  them  with 
the  common  fowls,  I  may  say  that  I  have  sixty  or 
seventy  ranging  the  yard  and  barn,  from  all  of  which 
I  procured  four  dozen  of  eggs  during  the  month  of 
January — less  than  one  egg  for  each  hen  in  31  days 
and  the  Shanghai  hen  11  eggs  in  13  days,  or  about 
two  dozen  in  one  month.  It  would  thus  take  two 
Shanghae  hens,  or  say  three,  to  produce  as  many 
9ggs  in  a  month  as  sixty  or  seventy  common  hens. 
Tiiis  statement  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 

will  probably  seem  incredible  to  many. 

It  rather  exceeds  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Bumstead's  state- 
ment as  given  in  vol.  1  pg.  19  of  Farm  Journal,  that 
"one  Slianghae  cock  and  two  hens  will  produce  more 
eggs  in  three  month's  time,  of  a  greater  size  and 
richer  quality,  than  five  times  that  number  of  ordi- 
nary hens  will  do  in  one  year."     Some  time  after 
this  statement  appeared  in  the  Journal,  '.  K.  E.  of 
Chester  county,  see  (pg.  174,  vol.  1,)  gave  the  editor  a 
pretty  hard    "hit"  in  regard  to  publishing  such  ex- 
tracts, and  desired  that  the  Rev.  gentleman  "desig- 
nate the  variety  so  extraordinary,  as  a  benefit  to  us 
farmers  to  enable  us  to  avoid  them."     I  will  merely 
add  that  my  hen  lays  one  egg  a  day,  and  my  cock 
don't  lay  two,  (too)  and  to  enable  the  Dr.  and  others 
similarly  minded,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  them,  that 
,  my  fowls  are  of  the  variety  of  yellow  Shanghaes. 
Respectful  y,  J.  B.  G. 

MouNTViLLB,  Lancaster  CO.,  Feb.  5th,  1853. 


For  the  Farm  Jou  '  aU 
Gueuou  on  Milch  Cows. 

Having  seen  a  short  aiticleinthe  December  number 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  on  Guenon's  system  of  judg- 
ing milk  cows,  and  being  a  believer  in  the  science, 
looking  for  information  from  every  source,  upon  that 
subject,  I  thought  the  article  alluded  to  would  have 
called  out  a  short  response  from  some  of  your  numer- 
ous readers,  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  As  there 
are  many  believers  within  your  vicinity  who  profess 
to  understand  the  science,  and  practice  upon  it  for 
their  own  use,  I  hope  they  will  be  willing  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  as  to  whether  it  is 
true  or  false,  according  to  their  judgment.  By  so 
doing  they  will  much  oblige 

A  Learner. 
February  16,  1853. 


-•♦•- 


For  the  Farm  Journal. 
Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. 

Mr.  Editor: — Permit  me,  through  the  pages  of 
your  Journal,  to  offer,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cranberry.  The  culture  of  this  fruit 
has  been  much  neglected  in  many  of  our  States,  and 
no  crop,  in  my  opinion,  will  pay  the  cultivator,  on 
many  soils,  as  well  as  the  cranberry.  One  acre  of 
well-prepared  land  will  produce  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  mar- 
ketable fruit.  The  harvesting  is  done  with  an  iron 
rake,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  one  man,  with  a 
boy  to  gather  up  the  scattering  fruit,  will  gather  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  day. 

The  selection  of  soil  suitable  for  their  growth  re- 
quires some  observation  and  practice  to  ensure  com- 
plete success.  A  clayey  soil  which  contains  moisture 
and  is  not  liable  to  bake  ;  a  dark,  deep  loam  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  ;  bogs  or  swamps  which  can  be  made 
moderately  dry,  arj  all  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  cranberry.  In  fact,  I  have  seen,  even  in  bogs 
which  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  cover- 
ed with  water,  the  cranberry  entirely  in  possession 
of  the  soil,  rooting  out  all  other  vegetation.  In  our 
own  county  of  Chester,  there  are  now  countless  acres 
of  idle  and  worthless  land  that  with  but  little  expense 
might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  into  condition  for 
the  culture  of  this  fruit. 

As  far  as  I  can  speak  from  experience,  there  is 
but  one  variety  that  naturalizes  itself  and  succeeds 
well  on  dry  or  upland  soil ;  this  is  the  "Bell"  which 
is  much  larger  than  the  "Barberry"  or  the  "cherry," 
and  grows  much  in  the  form  of  an  egg  ;  and  in  the 
wild  stale  grows  on  the  edges  of  the  cranberry  bogs, 
inclining  to  spread  its  way  to  upland  or  dry  soiL 
Persons  commencing  the  culture  should  begin  with 
those  that  have  become  naturalized  to  dry  soil ;  by 
this  means  they  will  much  sooner  and  with  less  ex- 
pense get  up  a  stock,  as  they  increase  very  fast. 
The  soil,  before  planting,  should  be  well  prepared 
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by  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  made  quite  even. 
Mark  out  the  drills  about  twenty  inches  apart,  and 
set  the  plants  eight  to  twelve  inches  distant  in  the 
drills ;  they  should  have  a  slight  hoeing  at  first,  un- 
til the  roots  have  taken  a  fast  hold  in  the  ground. 
After  that  they  will  need  no  other  attention.  In  two 
or  three  years  they  will  run  together  and  cover  the 
ground  entirely  over. 

The  fruit  is  much  larger  and  of  finer  flavor  grown 
by  cultivation  than  in  the  wild  state,  and  it  readily 
keeps,  from  the  harvesting  of  one  year,  until  the 
next.  The  time  for  planting  in  spring,  is  from  mid- 
dle of  March  till  first  of  May  ;  and  for  fall,  October 
and  November.  G. 


For  the  Farm  Journal 

Pennsylvania  Seedling  Fruit. 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

I  send  you  a  description  and 
outline  of  three  apples,  not  yet  generally  known  to 
the  pomological  public.  I  think  these  will  prove  to 
be  desirable  varieties,  when  once  disseminated. 

Fiff.  1.  William  Penn. — This  tree  came  from  seed 
was  first  noticed  by  S.  W.  Mifilin,  of  Columbia.  Size 
above  medium;  color  dull  red,on  a  yellow  ground,feint- 
ly  streaked  with  light  red  ;  flavor  pleasant,  sub-acid, 
with  a  peculiar  aroma;  flesh  firm,  yellow,  good ;  ripe 
December  to  January. 


Fig.  1. 


Pig.  2.  Mary  ANNE-This  is  also  a  seedling  that  orig. 
inated  in  Columbia,  within  a  fewfeetof  the  W.  Penn. 
Color  pale  yellow,  marked  with  small  grey  dots;  size 
rather  below  medium  ;  flavor  crisp,  pleasant,  nearly 
sweet,  juicy  and  good ;  ripe  November  to  January. 


Fig.  2. 
Fig.  3.  Washinctgn's  Favorite. — At  the  time  that 
Gen-  Washington  resided  in  Philadelphia,  he  bought 


up  all  the  apples  of  this  variety  that  he  could  pro- 
cure. It  was  then  growing  on  the  farm,  since  owned 
by  Dr.  Parrish,  near  Philadelphia,  from  whence  the 


Fig.  3. 

grafts  were  procured,  and  the  name  lost.  From  the 
fiict  of  its  being  a  favorite  fruit  of  the  General — it 
has  here  been  known  by  the  name  designated — may 
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prove  synonymous  with  some  known  variety.  Size 
about  medium;  color  yellow;  form  round,  rather  flat; 
flavor  slightly  sub-acid;  flesh  dissolving  in  the  mouth, 
ricli,  juicy  and  very  pleasant;  ripe  November  to 
January. 

Kespectfully, 

J.  B.  Garber. 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Feb.  12th,  1853, 


-«♦»- 


Gueiion  ou  Milch  Cows. 

The  following  communication  is  by  one  of  our 
readers,  nut  a  farmer,  who  has  probably  paid  more 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  better  posted  up  than 
any  one  in  this  section  of  country.  He  is  often  call- 
ed on  by  fanners  to  buy  their  cows. 

For  the  Fann  Journal. 

As  your  columns  are  open  for  the  discussion  of 
any  subject  that  will  benefit  the  farmers,  I  have 
thought  there  was  none  at  this  time  of  any  more  im- 
portance than  raising  stock ;  and  within  this  vicinity 
than  of  good  milk  cows.  I  have  owned  Guenon's 
theory  for  3  or  4  years,  and  believe  in  it.  But  see- 
ing a  notice  of  another  work  coming  out,  simplifying 
Guenon's  theory,  or  making  it  plain  to  every  reader, 
I  purchased  a  copy  as  soon  as  received  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse,  and  find  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions worthy  of  being  remembered,  and  would  recom- 
mend to  every  one  having  a  Guenon,  to  have  the 
Treatise  by  John  Neffiin  confirming  it.  I  may  have 
©ccasion  to  speak  of  this  again,  and,  perhaps,  give 
my  opinion  upon  it.  But  I  say  now,  to  every  body 
raising  or  keeping  milk  stock,  to  purchase  it.  They 
will  never  regret  the  price  paid  for  it :  30  cents. 

A  Believer  in  the  Science. 

West  Chester,  2nd  mo.  17,  '53. 
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Plan  for  Building  a  Iiime  Kilu. 

Enquiries  having  been  addressed  us  as  to  the  best 
method  of  constructing  a  lime  kiln,  we  applied  to 
our  friend,  Jonathan  C.  Baldwin,  formerly  President 
of  the  Chester  county  Horticultural  Society,and  whose 
experience  of  many  years  oa  this  subject,  entitles 
his  suggestions  to  as  much  weight  as  hl^  well-known 
skill  in  cultivating  and  testing  choice  fruit  has  exten- 
ded his  reputation  as  a  pomologist.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

"My  experience  of  the  best  plan  of  constructing  a 
lime  kiln  for  burning  wholly  with  wood,  is,  in  the 
first  place :  select  a  suitable  spot,  a  bank  If  practica- 
ble, and  excavate  the  foundation.  Lay  out  the  bot- 
tom 7  feet  by  0,  the  9  feet  extending  from  the  eye 
back.  Then  lay  out  the  eye  10  inches  wide,  through 
the  breast,  which  should  be  7  feet  thick,  and  concave 
in  front,  which  greatly  increases  the  strength. 

After  th'i  foundation  is  thus  laid  out,  proceed  with 
the  building,  which  should  be  double ;  that  is,  build 
your  wall  next  the  bank  from  1  foot  to  15  in.  thick, 
Isavlng  about  G  or  8  inches  short  of  the  dimensions 


already  given,  which  lining  is  to  be  built  of  s^ate  or 
soap-stone,  6  or  eight  Inches  long,  or  other  stone  that 
will  stand  the  fire.  The  advantage  in  this  mode  is, 
that  when  any  part  of  the  kiln  burns  out,  or  the 
whole,  which  it  will  do,  it  can  be  repaired  without 
pulling  down  the  kiln. 

At  the  height  of  12  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,place  a  pole  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  kiln  and 
eye  the  longest  way,  (9  feet)  which  maybea  sapling,the 
heavy  end  being  placed  on  the  bank,  and  let  it  ex- 
tend over  the  kiln  at  least  15  feet.  Measure  off  7| 
feet  from  the  centre,  each  way.  Lay  another  pole 
across  the  kiln,  crossing  the  former  one  at  right  an- 
gles In  the  centre.  Measure  6  feet  each  way  from 
the  centre.  You  now  have  those  poles  12  feet  high 
from  the  bottom,  which  is  the  height  of  the  bulge. 
Then  drop  lines  from  each  end  of  the  15  feet  mark, 
down  to  each  end  of  the  9  feet ;  likewise  from  each 
end  of  the  12  feet  drop  lines  to  each  end  of  the  7 
feet.  You  now  have  the  pot  of  the  kiln  laid  out  7  feet 
by  9  at  the  bottom,  and  12  by  15  at  the  bulge.  The 
mason  will  find  a  great  advantage  in  th.se  lines,  in 
giving  the  kiln  a  true  and  regular  slope. 

It  is  understood  the  shape  ot  the  kiln  is  to  be  oval. 
At  this  height  lay  out  a  bushel  hole  at  the  back  part 
of  the  kiln,  for  filling  and  emptying.  It  should  be 
3  feet  wide  at  the  pot,  splaying  out  to  5  feet.  The 
kiln  above  the  bulge,  should  be  3^  or  4  feet  high,  not 
more,  and_  carried  up  straight.  The  pot  and  breast 
should  both  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  The  eyo 
10  inches  wide,  should  be  carried  up  that  width,  2 
feet  high  In  front,  and  2  feet  5  inches  inside.  Next 
the  pot,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  the  top  stones 
should  be  large,  as  the'grates  on  which  the  wood  is 
thrown,  rest  on  them.  We  then  drop  back,  4  inches 
on  each  side,  which  increases  the  eye  to  18  inches, 
for  the  bushel  to  pass  in  and  out.  It  Is  carried  up 
straight  20  Inches,  and  then  brought  over  to  closer 
The  eye  should  not  be  built  double,  like  the  pot,  but 
of  large  slate  or  soap  stones  to  stand  the  fire.  In 
describing  the  breast,  I  have  said  it  should  be  7  feet 
thick,  and  a  concave  semi-circle  of  about  12  feet 
radius.  The  wing  should  extend  pretty  well  out,  as 
it  strengthens  the  breast  very  much  to  top,  which 
should  batter  1\  inches  to  the  foot  from  bottom. 
There  is  no  kiln  so  hard  on  the  front,  as  those  that 
are  burned  wholly  with  wood. 

The  kiln  now  being  up.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a 
bench  G  or  8  inches  thick,  and  20  inches  high  inside 
the  pot  for   filling.  _  _ 

A  kiln  as  above,  will  hold  1,000  to  1,100  bushels 
lime." 


-HN- 


How  TO  Grow  Rich. — A  man  who  is  very  rich 
now,  was  very  poor  when  he  was  a  boy.  When  ask- 
ed how  he  got  his  riches,  ho  replied — "My  father 
taught  me  never  to  play  till  my  work  was  finished, 
and  never  to  spend  my  money  until  I  had  earned  it^'* 
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Our  New  Volume. 

The  present  number   closes  the  second  volume  o^ 
the  Farm  Journal.  An  index  will  accompany  it,mak- 
ing  a  volume,  vrhen  bound,  vrhich  vre  think  our  sub- 
scribers will  admit  to  contain  much  valuable  matter, 
and  practical  experiments  and  suggestions,  far  more 
than  remunerating  them  for  the  small  price  of  sub- 
scription. It  is  intended  to  issue  the  twelve  numbers  of 
the  new  volume,  within  the  present  year,  so  as  to  make 
it  commence  with  the  year,  hereafter, which  we  think 
will  be  more   convenient  and  satisfactory.     Our  ar- 
rangements are  such,  that  the  volume  now  coming  on 
the  first  of  next  month,  will  be  superior  to  either  of 
the  preceding,  not  only  in  the  amoM?i<  of  reading  mat- 
which  has  already  been  increased  three  or  four  pages, 
but  also,  in  the  variety   of  topics  of  interest  to   the 
farmer,  which  will  be  treated  of.     Illustrations  will 
accompany  each  number,  consisting  of  original  por- 
traits of  all  kinds  of  stock,  particularly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; new  and  improved  implements,  and  machine- 
ry, farm  buildings,  &c.     The  fruit  department  wil^ 
receive  especial   attention,  and  we  hope  to  have  en" 
gravings  of  all  our  Pennsylvania  seedling  fruits  wor" 
thy  of  cultivation.     Ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery* 
new  and  rare  trees  and  plants,  designing  and  laying 
out  grounds,  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  &c.,  shall  all 
receive  their  share  of  attention.     We  have  facilities 
for  attending  to  these   several  branches,  either  our- 
selves, or   by   the   promised   aid  of  our  correspon- 
dents, equal  at  least  to  any  other  agricultural  Jour 
nal.     Our  subscription  list  has  been  very   considera' 
bly  Increased  since  its  removal  to  West  Chester,  and 
we  hope  for  large  additions  to  the   new  volume.  Our 
friends  through  the  State,  who   think   Pennsylvania 
ought  to  have  an  agricultural  paper,  can  greatly  as- 
sist us  by  getting  up  clubs  in  their  respective  neigh" 
borhoods,  and   forwarding   us   the  amount.     Those 
who  wish  to  discontinue,  and  we  hope  there  will  be 
but  very  few  of  this  class,  will  please  notify  us  before 
the  issue  of  next  number.     Bills  will  be  sentwith  the 
present  number,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  by  hav- 
ing the  amounts  remitted  to  us,  as  they  are  too  small 
to  admit  of  employing  a  collector. 


-»♦»- 


Wheat  Bran  as  a  Stimulant  for  Corn. 

"Would  you  think  it,  I  have  found  wlieat  bran  a 
greater  stimulant  for  corn  than  Chemical  Salts,  or 
Guano  mixed  with  common  salt,  or  mixed  with  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  or  even  of  rich  hog-pen  manure,  or  well- 
rotted  summer  cow-pen  manure,  and  the  corn  nearly 
or  quite  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  above,  which  was 
guano  mixed  with  common  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
200  lbs.  to  I  bush,  salt."  L.  W.  Allen. 

Caroline  co.  Va.,  Jan.  6,  1853. 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  American  Farmer, 
Baltimore,  which  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  best  ag- 
ricultural papers  in  the  country,  and  abounds,  both 
in  its  editorial,  and  original  communications,  with 
really  practical  and  valuable  matter. 

The  use  of  bran,  as  a  "mineral  food  for  the  young 
Indian  corn  plant,"  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farm  Journal,  page  56,  of  present  vol. 
ume,  by  our  able  correspondent  and  sound  agricultur- 
al chemist.G.  Blight  Browne,  of  Montgomery  county. 
His  whole  article  should  be  referred  to  at  this  time. 
In  it  he  says — "The  bran,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
wet,  will  enter  into  decay,  (eremacausis,)  and  car- 
bonic acid  will  be  formed  and  set  free.  Heat  will  be 
evolved.  The  free  carbonic  acid  will  aid  in  dissolving 
the  mineral  matter,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  The  root  will  soon  extend  over  a  lar- 
ger surface,and  will  be  adequate  to  continue  the  sup- 
ply without  this  artificial  aid.  Five  bushels  of  bran  by 
double  measure,  will  be  sufficient  per  acre,  and  the 
farmer  will,  if  his  land  is  in  good  order  otherwise, 
be  generously  repaid  in  the  harvest  time  of  his  corn." 


George  Walker's  Premium  Crop  of  Corn. 

The  manuscript  report  of  the  above  sent  us  from 
Harrisburg,  we  find  contains  some  errata,  which 
should  b3  corrected.  Only  two  names  were  append- 
ed to  it,  that  of  Judge  Wm.  Jessup  being  omitted.  As 
he  was  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  measuring  of 
the  corn  and  surveying  the  ground,  and  as  his  name, 
80  extensively  known,  aSords  in  itself  a  suflicient 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  report,  it  is  prop- 
er it  should  be  added. 

There  was  an  omission  also  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tance. It  should  read  "in  rows  Sj  feet  apart,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  3  feet  apart  in  rows  run. 
ning  cast  and  west."  "Worked  twenty  six  hills," 
should  read  "husked  tventysix  hills." 


-••»- 


Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias. 

Rhododendron  maximum,  and  Kalmia  Latlfolia^ 
are  two  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  unsurpassed  in  their 
natural  beauty  and  profuse  blossoms  on  the  sides  and 
tops  of  our  mountains,by  any  thing  we  are  acquainted 
with.  They  are  always  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  flourish  in  open  ground,  or  even  in  the  shade, 
which  is  a  cause  of  general  regret.  It  appears  by 
the  following  from  David  Thomas,  of  Aurora,  and 
which  we  copy  from  Warder's  Horticultural  Review, 
that  Lime  even  in  small  quantities  is  poisonous  to 
them,  and  that  they  cannot  thrive  where  there  is  any 
particle  of  it  in  the  soil. 

We  have  before  us  an  original  letter  from  David 
Thomas,  a  celebrated  tree  and  fruit  culturist  in  New 
York,  to  a  lady  friend  in  Michigan,  who  is  an  enthus- 
iastic cultivator  of  plants  and  flowers.  In  this  letter 
he  recommends  the  soil  taken  from  the  brink  of  a 
ravine,  where  the  lime  has  been  leached  out  of  it  by 
the  rains.  He  has  tried  the  soil  with  entire  success. 
Some  peat  earth  may  be  mixed  with  it  to  advantage, 
provided  it  be  brought  from  a  locality  where  lime 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  mixed  wit  it.  The  soil  where 
they  flourish  in  all  their  beauty  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
formed  by  the  di.^integration  of  graywacko  rocks,  in 
which  there  is  no  lime.  This  peculiarity  should  al- 
ways, we  think,  be  regarded  in  the  culture  of  these 
plants.  They  should  always  be  planted  in  the  shade, 
as  they  select  shady  woods  for  their  habifat  among 
their  native  hills  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  If 
any  of  our  citizens  wish  to  cultivate  those  beautifnl 
.plant8,itwillcostthcmvery  littleto  try  the  experiment 
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DURHAM  BUM.,   HENRY  CL,AY,  TWO  YEARS  OtD,  BRED  AXD   OWNED  BY  A.  BOtMAR, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 


DURHAM  COW,   CHERRY,  SIX   YEARS  OLD,  BRED   AND  OWNED    BY  A.  BOEMAR,  WEST 

CHESTER,  Pa. 
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Improved  Stock, 

The  portraits  of  bull  and  cow  on  opposite  page, 
engraved  from  daguerreotype  likenesses,  are  speci- 
mens of  what  may  be  attained  by  scientific  and  judi- 
cious crosses  of  choice  native  stock,  with  selected  tho- 
rough bred  Durham  bulls.  They  are  grade  animals, 
the  bull  being  15-16,  and  the  cow  f  Durham,  and  are 
fully  equal  in  some  points  to  thorough  breds.  They 
were  bred  and  are  now  owned  by  A.  Bolmai-,  of  West 
Chester,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  boarding  school 
Institution,  which  bears  his  name,  and  whose 
herd  of  cows  and  heifers,  41  in  number,  all  of  his 
own  raising,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  Durham 
blood,  have  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  su- 
perior as  a  whole  to  any  dairy  of  the  same  number 
in  this  section  of  country. 

The  bull,  "Henry  Clay,"  was  only  two  years  old, 
the  24th  of  December  last,  and  weighed,  the  day  the 
daguerreotype   was  taken,    1697  lbs.     He  measures 
from  between  his  horns,  to  the  perpendicular  line  of 
the  tail  10  feet  6  inches,  and  10  feet  round  the  girth 
behind  the  shoulder.     His  sire  was  got  by  imported 
Yorkshireman,  bred  by  Thomas  Bates,  Kirkleaving- 
ton,  England,  selected  there  and  brought  into  this 
county  a  few  years   since  by  Joseph  Cope,  dam  Vir- 
ginia, out  of  imported  "Strawberry  girl,"  by  impor- 
ted bull,  "His  Grace."     "Henry  Clay"  was  got  by 
P.  Worth's  bull,  dam  Red  Rose,  by  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  Grand.dam  Rose  by  Strode's  bull.  Grand  dam 
Muley,  a  half  blood  by  a  bull  of  John  Hare  Powell's. 
Muley  was  a  very  superior  cow  of  fine  points,  large 
size,  and  gave  32  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  made 
12  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.     She  was  selected  by  A. 
Bolmar,  as  the  starting  point  in  breeding,  and  the  per- 
fection his  beautiful  herd  has  been  brought  up  to, 
evinces  his  judgment  in  her  selection  and  subsequent 
crosses.     Cherry  No.  2  is  also  descended  from  her, 
being  i  Durham,  got  by  Traveler  out  of  Rose.  Cherry 
is  a  splendid  cow,  and  on  the  loin,  back   and  hips, 
and  in  her  straightness  behind,  is  seldom  surpassed. 
She  is  also  very  fine  in  the  bone. 

Thisjfierd  of  cows  and  the  complete  cow-house  & 
fixtures,  are  models  in  their  way,  and  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  cow  stable  is  104  feet  long,  ceiled  and  plaster- 
ed, the  floor  all  paved  with  brick.  It  ia  24  feet  wide, 
allowing  a  space  for  cows  to  stand,  of  9  feet,  with  a 
passage  of  5  feet  wide  behind,  feed-trough  2  feet,  and 
an  entry  8  feet  wide,  fronting  the  stalls,  and  covered 
with  mortar  floor.  There  is  a  gutter  behind  the 
cows,  graded  so  as  to  have  a  two  feet  fall  in  the 
length  of  the  stable,  and  a  sink  at  the  lower  end  to 
oatch  urine,  &c.,  which  is  mixed  with  soil,  and  car- 
ried out  on  the  land.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  allowed 
to  be  wasted.  Each  cow  gets  about  half  bushel  of 
BUgar  beets  per  day.  As  they  get  old  so  as  to  be  un- 
profitable for  dairy  purposes,  they  are  fattened  and 
slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  school,  weighing  gene- 


rally from  7 J  to  800  lbs.  One  killed  last  fall,  weigh- 
ed 810  lbs.  Their  places  are  filled  up  by  the  young 
heifers  coming  in. 

Water  is  thrown  into  the  barn-yard  by  hydraulic 
ram,  affording  a  constant  supply. 

The  farm  attached  to  the  Institution,  of  over  100 
acres,  under  the  charge  of  his  English  farm  manager, 
John  Lac,  is  a  pattern  of  clean  tillag3,  neatness  and 
productiveness  not  often  met  with.  The  pastures  are 
well  set  with  natural  green  grass,  (poa  pratensis,) 
which  is  sustained  by  top-dressing.  All  the  buildings 
and  fixtures  for  cooking  and  steaming  food,  piggery 
&c.,  are  of  the  most  complete  description.  The  lat- 
ter, containing  at  this  time  50  hogs,  shall  be  describ- 
ed in  our  next.  They  are  of  the  Chester  county 
breed,  and  have  been  sold  to  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  A  daguerreotype  of  one  of  his  superior  boars 
is  in  process  of  engraving,  for  next  number  of  the 
Journal. 


-•♦»- 


Gueuon's  Method  of  Choosing  Milch  Cows. 

We  give  below  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Agricultural  Society,  appointed  to  test  the 
correctness  of  Guenon's  theory,  and  also  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  some  cows,  made  by  John  Nef- 
flin,who  appears  to  have  verified  and  tested  it  by  ma- 
ny years  of  observation.  He  has  compiled  a  pam- 
phlet, on  the  subject  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken,  detailing  the  method  of  judging  cows,  with 
seventy-eight  illustrations.  It  is  published  by  C.  B. 
Rogers,  29  Market  st.,  Philad.,  and  may  be  had  of 
him,  and  also  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  this 
Borough;  price  30  cts.  Although  this  system  was 
much  ridiculed  at  first,  we  consider  its  principles  as 
fully  established  by  actual  experiments.  It  has  been 
proven  to  be  correct,  by  many  of  our  best  dairymen 
in  this  section.  Like  many  other  things,  however,  it 
requires  to  be  studied  carefully,  not  merely  glanced 
over  in  a  cursory  manner.  The  system  has  been  dis- 
credited in  some  places,  by  persons  mastering  a 
few  of  the  points,  and  undertaking  to  judge  as  if 
they  had  mastered  the  ichole.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lcarn» 
but  nice  details  are  to  be  understood,  and  examined; 
and  time,  practice,  and  close  observation,  are  necessa- 
ry. With  these,  every  farmer  can  easily  comprehend 
the  system,  and  save  himself  a  heavy  loss,  in  rearing 
and  keeping  poor  milkers.  Nefllin's  work  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Guenon's,  somewhat  reduced  in 
size,  and  perhaps  simplified,  especially  that  part  re- 
lative to  crossing  in  breeding.  On  this  head  we  quote 
the  following,  and  recommend  farmers  to  obtain  both 
works. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  vicrits 
of  Mr.  John  Nefflin's  simplification  of  Guenon's  me- 
thod of  testinf/  the  value  of  milch  cows. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  exami- 
nation of  Guenon's  system,  very  respectfully  offer  the 
result  of  their  proceedings. 
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As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  importance 
to  the  farmer,  and  no  confidence  in  it  can  be  created 
by  vague  generalities  or  isolated  assertions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  may  have  given  to  it  some  atten- 
tion, the  Oommitte  have  endeavored  by  personal  ob- 
servation to  verify  the  published  statements.  The 
fortunate  arrival  in  this  country  of  a  German  farmer, 
Mr.  Neffiin,  has  offered  a  most  happy  opportunity  of 
developing  the  nature  and  character  of  Guenon's  ob- 
8ervations,and  the  mode  in  vrhich  an  adept  in  the  sci- 
ence proceeds  in  his  examinations.  More  than  forty 
cows  were  examined  by  this  gentleman  in  the  pre- 
sence ot  the  members  of  the  Committee.  All  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Nefflin,  all  the  questions  and  answers, 
were  taken  down  at  the  moment  by  Mr.  Arthur  Can- 
non, phonographic  reporter;  and  all  his  statements 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  owners  of  the  cows. 
In  this  form  and  in  this  critical  mode  of  proceeding, 
the  Committee  thought  it  possible  to  remove  every 
doubt  they  themselves  or  others  might  feel  in  the 
truth  of  the  system,  and  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Society  and  the  Agricultural  community  a  clear  and 
truthful  history  of  this  interesting  discovery.  After 
a  full  and  particular  investigation,  carried  on  in  the 
most  searching  manner,  and  sharpened  by  increduli- 
ty, the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  their 
adhesion,  and  expressing  their  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  Guenon.  The  precision  and  accuracy  with 
which  Mr.  Nefflin  ofeseribes  the  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  re- 
vealed all  their  properties,  could  not  but  impress  the 
Committee  with  an  entire  reliance  on  his  own  skill, 
and  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  views  of  his  teacher. 

Still,  though  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
offering  this  opinion,  as  the  matter  is  one  of  the  ut- 
mostimportance,  they  deem  it  proper  to  recommend 
that  if  there  remain  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  clear  and  complete  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  Guenon's  observations,  or  if  there  are 
individual  members  who  hesitate  to  concede  to  the 
point,  the  examinations  should  be  continued  until  all 
scepticism,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed. 

A.  L.  Elwyn, 
George  Blight, 
Isaac  Newton, 
John  Wilkinson, 
Samuel  Williams, 
Samuel  C.  Ford. 
The  following  certificates   from  Messrs.  Ford   and 
Wilkinson,  whose  cows  were   examined  by  Mr.   Nef- 
flin, are  presented   for    the  purpose    of  conveying  to 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  examination, 
and  removing  any  doubts  that  might  exist  in  regard 
to  the  practical  application   of  the   theory  by   every 
farmer.     When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Nefllin  had 
no  prior  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  cows  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  (being  an  entire  stranger  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia),  these  testimonies  from 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectibility,  furnish  most 
conclusive    evidence   of   the   value   of   the   discove- 
ry, and  should  at  once  commend  it  to  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  agricultural  community  generally. 
MR.  FORD'S  STOCK. 
1st  Cow.  "Is  a  bastard  of  the  3d  class,  2d  order, 
and  is  an  excellently   made   cow;  her  milk   is   very 
rich,  of  which  she  will   yield  10   qts.,  but   she  dried 
suddenly  after  becoming  pregnant." 

I  certify  the  above  is  a  correct  report  of  the 
qualities  of  the    cow. 

Samuel  C.  Ford. 
2d  Cow.  "Is   a   bastard  of  the  3d  class,  2d  order, 
and  has  no  mark;  will  calve  about  the  1st  of  March, 


a  month  prior  to  which  time,  she  will  suddenly  de- 
crease in  her  yield  of  milk;  when  not  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy  is  a  good  milch  cow." 

The  same  as  regards  this  cow. 

Samuel  C.  Ford. 
3d  Cow.  "Is  of  the  4th  class,  2d  order,  the  escutch- 
eon of  the  fork  shape,  though  not  so  perfect  as  it 
ought  to  be;  will  give  15  or  IG  qts.  of  milk;  about  5 
or  G  weeks  after  calving  her  yield  is  most  plentiful; 
her  milk  is  very  good." 

Correct  in  every  respect. 

Samuel  C.  Ford. 
MR.  WILKINSON'S  COWS. 
No.  1.  Belongs  to  the  2d  class,  and  2d  order,  and 
will  yield  from  16  to  18  qts.  per  day.  She  has  not 
the  two  oval  marks  distinct,  or  she  would  rank  first 
class.  She  will  hold  her  milk  up  to  the  time  of  caly 
ing. 

No.  2.  "Belongs  to  the  2d  order,  and  1st  class,  and 
would,  if  she  were  as  large  as  No.  1,  give  20  qts.  of 
milk  per  diem,  but  as  it  is,  should  give  15  or  16  qts. 

No.  3.  "belongs  to  2d  class  and  3d  order."  The 
examiner  here  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  Mr.W* 
had  been  near  20  years  in  getting  his  herd  to  such 
perfection,  to  which  Mr.  W.  replied  that  he  had  not 
owned  a  cow  in  his  dairy  more  than  two  years  and 
three  months,  but  that  he  had  selected  them  on  this 
system. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  say  that  the  examin- 
er, after  he  had  examined  all  his  cows,  acknowledged 
that  in  all  his  long  experience  with  cows,  he  had  not 
in  his  whole  life  seen  so  large  a  number  of  such 
highly  marked  cows  in  any  herd,  as  he  found  in  Mr. 
W.'s  herd  of  8.  Many  other  facts  which  must  have 
been  highly  gratfying  to  Mr.  W.,  were  mentioned, 
but  are  necessarily  omitted. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MR.  WILKINSON. 

The  description  given  of  my  cows  by  Mr.  Nefflin, 
after  he  exanined  them  by  his  improved  Guenon  sys- 
tem, is  in  the  main  very  correct,and  satisfies  me  that 
this  is  the  only  reliable  system  by  which  cows  can  be 
selected.  John  Wilkinson. 

Mount  Airy  Agr'l  Institute,  Germantown,  Pa 

THE  CROSSING  OF  BREEDS. 

Crossing  is  the  coupling  of  male   and  female  ani 
mals,  provided   with  milk-marks  from  different  clas- 
ses or  orders,  as  also  of  different  races. 

This  crossing  produces  two  kinds  of  results.  An- 
imals, having  similar  milk-marks,  but  from,  different 
races,  parUcularly  tvhen  the  male  belongs  to  a  better 
race,  may  he  coupled  without  injury  to  the  yield  of  the 
milk.  But  crosses  between  difierent  classes  always 
produce  unfavorable  results,  and  more  so  when  the 
bull  belongs  to  an  inferior  order,  or  even  to  an  infe- 
rior class. 

Such  pairing  of  the  sexes  will  reduce  the  breed  to 
a  lower  class  or  order;  it  may  even  cause  a  great  dis- 
figuration in  the  milk-mirror,  and  make  a  classifica- 
tion impossible,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  be- 
comes impracticable  to  ascertain  the  order  to  which 
the  animal  belongs. 

Advantages  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  crossing  of 
different  breeds  or  races,  when  the  mirrors  of  both 
animals  correspond,  or  still  better,  when  the  mirror 
of  the  male  belongs  to  a  higher  order. 

If  however  the  object  of  crossing  is  to  obtain  a  hea- 
vier stock  of  cattle,  it  is  advisable  rather  to  procure 
a  male  animal,  which  of  course  must  be  provided  with 
the  corresponding  milk-marks.  By  this  means  the 
object  of  the  crossing  will  be  obtained  sooner  than 
by  the  purchase  ot  a  cow.     Nefflin's  Treatise. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

"Soiii  OF  THE  South."  This  is  a  periodical  of  over 
thirty  pages,  published  at  Columbus,  Georgia;  well 
sustained  in  its  several  departments,  both  editorially, 
and  by  a  large  corps  of  able  contributors.  We  de- 
light to  see  agricultural  papers  so  well  stored  with 
practical  articles,  as  the  "Soil  of  the  South,"  in  pre- 
ference to  long  communications,  on  mere  abstract 
subjects.  This  paper  well  deserves,  and  no  doubt 
receives,  extensive  patronage. 

"Michigan  Farmer."  This  is  just  such  a  paper  as 
we  should  expect  in  such  a  quarter;  spirited  and  over- 
flowing with  good  things  like  its  own  exuberant  soil.  It 
seems  to  have  sprung  at  once  into  general  popularity, 
and  has  made  sad  havoc  in  Michigan  among  subscri- 
bers to  papers,  published  in  New  York,  and  other 
States.     We  wish  it  the  best  success. 

"Western  Plough  Boy,"  published  at  FortWayne^ 
Indiana,  No.  1,  of  Volume  1,  is  before  us,  This  is 
a  new  paper  called  into  being,  by  the  wants  of  the 
farmers  of  that  section;  and  from  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  we  think  will  be  fully  equal  to  its  task.  We 
hope  it  will  soon  be  "out  of  the  woods"  itself,  with 
a  long  list  of  subscribers,  and  also  be  the  means  of 
assisting  to  make  many  a  good  clearing,  and  improv- 
ed farm. 

"Journal  of  Agriculture,"  Boston,  W.  S.  King, 
Editor,  Mapes  &  Bartlett,  assistants.  This  is  one  of 
our  standard  papers,  most  ably  conducted,  and  which 
always  repays  examination.  Some  of  our  exchang- 
es do  to  glance  over,  this  requires  reading,  and  elicits 
thought.  The  science  as  well  as  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, is  elucidated  in  its  pages.  One  of  its  editors,  at 
least;  if  we  are  to  judge,  by  some  recent  "passages" 
(not  of  the  most  amicable  nature  with  the  Genessee 
Farmer)  writes  with  a  steel  pen.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  have  been  "Mauling"  the  wrong  man.  One 
subject,  however,  does  as  well  as  another,  to  exercise 
upon.  Should  the  Farm  Journal  ever  come  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  aforesaid  steel  pen,  like  the  anec- 
dote told  of  Captain  Scott,  we  now  offer  to  come  down, 
and  surrender  at  discretion  beforehand.  Is  this  satis- 
factory ? 

"Warder's  Western  Horticultural  Review,  "Cin- 
cinnati, $3  per  anum.  This  is  the  able  representa- 
tive of  the  West,  as  the  Horticulturist  is  of  the  East. 
It  abounds  and  overflows  with  valuable  matter, 
and  is  well  appreciated  wherever  it  goes,  and  that 
is  pretty  much  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Editor  is  fortunate  in  his  location,  and  has  a  clear 
field  before  him,  which  he  knows  how  to  occupy. 
We  studied  Virgil's  Georgics  in  the  same  school, 
some  few  years  since,  in  Philadelphia.  lie  knew 
how  to  make  his  mark,  then,  and  his  paper  shows  he 
can  do  it  yet. 

"Scientific  American,"  a  weekly   Journal,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  Munn  and  Co.;  price  $2  per 


annum.  Though  not  exactly  an  agricultural  paper, 
it  is  a  standard  work  on  scientific  matters,  is  ably 
supported,  abounds  in  illustrations  in  each  number, 
and  deserves  the  patronage  of  all  business  men,  who 
wish  to  be  posted  up  with  the  improvements  of  the 
day. 

"Ohio  Farmer,"  published  at  Cleveland,,  a  week- 
ly paper,  $2  per  year.  Thomas  Brown,  Editor.  This 
is  in  its  second  volume,  is  of  large  newspaper  Form, 
combining  news  of  the  day,  with  a  department  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
It  it  well  illustrated,and  deserves  to  be  well  supported. 

"Horticulturist,"  published  at  Rochester,  and 
edited  by  Barry,  price  $2.  This  well  known  period- 
ical is  fulfilling  the  expectation  we  formed  of  what 
it  would  be,  under  its  present  Editor.  It  fully  main- 
tains its  high  reputation,  and  no  Fruit  Grower,  or 
resident  in  the  country  Avho  wishes  to  beautify  and 
adorn  his  home,  with  the  attractions  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  and  pleasant  walks, 
should  be  without  it.  With  its  beautiful  engraving,it 
is  an  ornament  for  the  centre  table,  or  the  book  case. 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand-Books — Under  this  title,  C. 
M.  Saxton,  Agricultural  book  publisher,  New  York, 
is  issuing  a  series  of  cheap  and  useful  little  books 
that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  farmer's  library. 
We  have  before  us,  of  these  books  already  published: 

The  American  Kitchen  Garden,  containing  prac- 
tical directions  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and 
garden  fruits,  by  T.  G.  Fessenden. 

The  Cow,  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Breeding  Cattle, 
by  M.  M.  Milburn,  author  of  the  prize  essays  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  edited  by  Am- 
brose Stevens,  editor  of  Youatt  and  Martin  on  cattle. 

Every  Lady  herown  Flower  Gardener — Address- 
ed to  the  industrious  and  economical ;  containing 
simple  and  practical  directions  for  cultivating  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  garden  and  in  rooms.  By  Louisa 
Johnson.  Revised  from  the  14th  London  edition,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  ladies.  This  book 
contains  a  deal  of  information  that  will  be  found  ve- 
ry useful  to  cultivators  of  flowers.  The  American 
editor,  however,  committed  an  oversight  in  not  re- 
versing the  "monthly  notices"  in  chapter  10th.  The 
climate  of  England  differs  so  materially  from  our 
own,  that  "rules  for  planting"  during  the  winter 
months  there  will  be  utterly  inapplicable  here.  The 
price  of  these  Hand-Books  is  uniformly  25  cents. 

The  Milk  Trade  in  New  York  and  Vicinity,  by 
John  Mullaly,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  T.  Trail, 
M.  D.     Fowlers  &  Wells,  N.  York.     Price  25  cents. 

In  this  little  volume  we  have  an  account  of  the  sale 
of  pure  and  adulterated  milk,  the  daily  and  yearly 
consumption,  the  amount  of  property  invested  in  the 
business,  injurious  effects  of  impure  milk  on  children 
advice  to  country  dairymen,  &c.  This  work  is  worth 
the  cost,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  learn  the  process 
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by  which  New  York  is  supplied  with  milk  by  her 
own  "City  Dairymon."  The  operations  of  these  large 
swill  milk  establishmonfcs,  as  detailed  in  this  book 
would  be  utterly  incredible,  if  the  f\icts  were  not  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  matter. 
We  shall  make  s  me  extracts  from  this  work  in  our 
next  number. 

The  PRoaRKssiVE  Farmer:  A  scientific  treatise  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Geology  of  Agriculture; 
on  Plants,  Animals,  Manures,  and  soils.  Applied 
to  practical  agriculture  by  I.  I.  Nash,  instructor  of 
Agriculture  in  Amherst  College,  &c.,  &c.  C.  M.  Sax" 
ton.  New  York.     Price  50  cents. 

A  most  useful  and  excellent  publication,  and  one 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  every 
farmer  to  purchase  and  carefully  read  and  study.  Our 
word  ior  it,  he  will  close  the  volume  a  better  farmer 
than  when  he  opened  it. 
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WORK   FOR   THE  MONTH. 

Farm. 

Sow  clover  seed  on  wheat  fields,  before  the  ground 
gets  settled,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  quarts  to  acre.  Tim- 
othy, Italian  rye,  green-grass,  &c.,  may  also  now  be 
sown,  if  not  done  in  the  fall.  Use  none  but  clean 
seed.  Plough  ground  and  nut  in  oats  crop  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  admit,  sowing  not  less  than  2  to  3 
bushels  to  acre.  P  iss  a  roller  over  after  harrowing. 
Roll  also  mowing  and  recent  pasture  ground.  This 
settles  such  roots  as  have  been  heaved  up  by  winter. 
Sow  plaster,  one  bushel  to  acre,  over  all  the  grass 
fields.  This  should  be  done  this  month,  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  spring 
rains.*  The  ammonia  in  rain  water  by  combination 
with  plaster,  forms  the  non-volatile  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. The  effects  of  plaster  are  not  so  observable 
in  a  very  dry  season.  Guano  mixed  with  plaster  may 
also  be  sown  with  advantage  as  a  top  dressing  to 
grass  lands,  in  a  damp  spell  of  weather,  or  just  pre- 
vious to  rain  ;  but  super-phosphate  of  lime  for  this 
purpose  is  preferable.  Haul  out  manure  from  barn- 
yard for  corn  and  potatoe  crops,  which  are  gross  feed- 
ers, and  require  it ;  using  for  wheat  crop  in  fall,  gu- 
ano and  super  phosphate  of  lime,  th^is  making  more 
corn  and  more  loheat.  Hire  an  extra  hand  or  two  for 
a  few  weeks,  to  accomplish  this  in  season.  The  fer- 
mentation of  the  manure  in  the  soil  stimulates  the 
early  growth,  and  affords  food  for  the  maturing  of 
the  crop. 

Plough  deeply  and  subsoil  corn  ground.  Top-dress 
winter  grain  which  was  not  manured  last  fall.  Plant 
potatoes  for  early  crop,  as  soon  as  ground  will  ad- 
mit. Give  particular  attention  to  cows  which  have 
calved,  and  ewes  having  lambed.  Succulent  food, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,  and  should  always  be  given  in  addition  to  grain 
and  hay.  Feed  the  mothers  well,  is  the  ti-ue  plan  to 
make  good  lambs.  Have  a  piece  of  early  pasture 
ground  to  turn  them  on.  Give  extra  feeding  to  work- 
ing cattle.  At  leisure  times,  clean  out  thoroughly 
and  whitewash  poultry  houses  inside.  Pick  stones 
off  mowing  fields.  Open  the  mouths  of  drains. 
Fruit  Orchard. 

Attend  to  directions  of  last  month,  and  perform 
what  was  omitted.  Planting  of  trees  in  this  section 
can  be  done  during  this  month.  See  directions  for 
planting  in  present  number  of  Farm  Journal.     Select 


the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  plant  apples  from 
35  to  40  feet  apart.  Peach  trees  20  ;  also  cherries, 
pears  and  plums.  Dwarf  pears,  10  to  12.  Grafting 
may  be  done  this  month.  Prepare  grafting  wax  by 
mixing  three  parts  of  bees  wax,  three  parts  of  rosin, 
and  two  of  tallow.  Plant  out  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant cuttings,  first  removing  all  the  lower  eyes. 
Trench  and  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  with  short 
manure.  Grape  vine  cuttings  should  be  planted  with 
two  eyes  out  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  soil  rather  sandy 
and  moist.  Trim  grape  vines  at  once,  if  not  already 
done,  and  dig  in  around  roots  well  rotted  manure. 
Strip  ofl'  of  all  trees,  cocoons  and  larvoe  of  insects,  and 
apply  wash  before  recommended.  Apply  salt  to 
quince  trees.  Manure  and  clear  up  strawberry  and 
raspberry  beds,  and  make  new  plantations  of  each. 
Uncover  such  of  the  latter  as  were  laid  down  last  fall 
for  protection. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  operations  of  the  garden  for  this  month  must 
depend  on  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ground.  Such  seeds  as  are  not  easily  injured  by 
frosts  should  be  sown,  such  as  peas,  beets,  parsnips, 
lettuce,  radish-seed,  onion-seed  and  sets,  early  car- 
rots, asparagus  seeds  for  new  beds;  and  plant  out 
two  year  old  roots, cabbage-seed,&c.  If  the  weather  is 
suitable,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflowers  may  be 
planted  out  from  frames.  Uncover  spinach,  parsley, 
lettuce,  &c.  Trench  ground  for  horse-radish,  and  set 
out  pieces  of  old  roots  in  rich  soil.  Dress  up  rhubarb, 
and  manure  thoroughly  if  not  already  done. 
Give  close  attention  to'frames,&c.,  and  cover  on  cold 
nights.  Give  air  on  tine  days.  Tomato,  pepper  and 
egg  plants,  which  have  grown  thickly,  should  be 
pricked  out  into  other  frames.  Start  Lima  beans  in 
sods  inverted,  within  doors,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
planting  out  for  early  crops, so  soon  as  the  weather  is 
settled.  Set  out  beds  of  sage,  sweet  marjoram, winter 
savory,  pennyroyal  and  other  perennial  herbs,  by  di- 
viding the  roots  of  old  plants.  Plant  sweet  potatoes 
in  hot  beds  for  sprouting,  and  cucumbers  in  frames 
for  forcing. 

As  a  general  rule  in  gardening,  make  deep  soil, 
manure  heavily,  and  use  plenty  of  seed.  Better  to 
thin  out  than  to  have  to  re-sow. 

Flower  Garden. 

This  is  a  busy  month  in  the  Flower  Garden.  Re- 
move the  covering  from  the  roses,  and  all  half  hardy 
things.  Loosen  the  fastenings  of  junipers,  Irish 
yews,  &c.,  by  which  they  had  been  secured  against 
winter  storms.  Prune  roses  and  flowering  shrubs. 
To  prune  roses,  observe  in  the  running  varieties,  to 
cut  out  as  much  old  wood  as  possible,  leaving  only 
shoots  of  the  previous  summer's  growth ;  shorten 
them  one-third,  and  secure  them  firmly  to  the  trellis 
or  stake.  Daily  roses  treat  as  above,  only  shorten 
their  shoots  two-thirds.  The  Hybrid  perpetuals,  and 
hardy  garden  roses  should  be  pruned  back  to  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Roses  will  give  more 
satisfaction  by  being  closely  pruned,  than  ctherwiso. 
In  pruning  shrubs,  cut  out  any  dead  wood  ;  thin  out 
the  branches  where  they  crowd  each  otiier :  shorten 
any  straggling  branches  ;  by  this  means  they  will  as- 
sume a  good  shape.  Secure  honeysuckles,  clemati- 
sis  and  other  running  vines  firmly  to  their  trellises. 
Manure  liberally  roses  and  flo^^ering  shrubs.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  all  kinds  of  shrubbery  and 
evergreens,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  biennials  and  pe- 
rennials. All  such  as  have  grown  too  large  should 
be  taken  up,  separated  and  replanted  immediately. 
Remove  the  covering  of  leaves  or  litter  from  the  tulip 
beds,  or  other  articles  which  had  been  protected  by 
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them  during  \rinter.  Tulips,  hyacinths  and  all  other 
hardy  bulbs  may  be  planted  early  this  month.  Trim 
and  replant  box-edging.  Manure  and  dig  flower 
beds.  Sweep  clean  and  roll  well  lawns  and  grass 
plats.  Laying  sod  should  be  attended  to  this  month. 
Clean  and  roll  gravel  walks,  and  make  everything 
look  neat  and  clean. 

Now  is  the  time  to  raise  annuals  from  seed  for  early 
blooming.  For  a  selection  of  varieties,  and  the 
method  of  raising  them,  we  would  refer  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  last  month.  Plants  in 
windows  which  have  done  blooming,  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  place,  and  their  shoots  shortened 
considerably.  Plants  in  cellars  should  have  air  ad- 
mitted to  them  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  be  water- 
ed more  liberally  than  during  winter. 


-<**- 


National  Agricultural  Society. 

Washington,  Feb.  3. 

The  Agricultural  Society  met  at  9  o'clock  this 
morning.  Nineteen  States  were  represented,  and  a- 
bout  100  members  were  present.  Various  commit- 
tees reported  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  to  the  last 
Wednesday  of  February,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Mass.,  submitted  a  proposition  to 
reduce  the  terms  of  admission,  and  annual  subscrip- 
tion members.     This  was  debated  and  rejected. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  honorary 
members; — President  Fillmore,  Gen.  Pierc3,  Samuel 
Appleton,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Bobert  G.  Shaw,  Ed- 
mund Ruffen. 

The  special  order,  a  resolution'to  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  department  of  Agriculture,  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Calvert  supported  it.  It  was  due,  he  said, that 
this  great  interest,  embracing  four-fifths  of  our  popu- 
lation, should  be  represented  in  the  cabinet  councils. 

Messrs.  French  and  Mapes  briefly  advocated  the 
resolution,  when  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

President  Fillmore  and  Secretary  Stewart  now  en- 
tered the  Hall,  and  were  received  with  marked  atten- 
tion, the  members  rising. 

The  Society  then  ballotted  for  officers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected : — 

President — Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Vice  Presidents 
— Maine,  Ezekiel  Holmes;  New  Hampshire,  George 
W.  Nesmith;  Vermont,  Frederick  Holbi-ook;  Massa- 
chusetts, B.  V.  French;  Rhode  Island,  Josiah  Chap- 
in;  Connecticut,  S.  D.  Hubbard;  New  York,  H. 
Wagner;  New  Jersey,  J.  J.  Mapes;  Pennsylvania,  F. 
Watts.  Delaware,  C.  P.  Holcombe;  Maryland,  W.  D. 
Bo  vie;  Virginia,  G.  W.  P.  Custis;  North  Carolina, 
H.  K.  Burgwin;  South  Carolina,  John  Witherspoon; 
Georgia,  P.  M.  Nighteagle;  Alabama,  Richard  Jones; 
Mississippi,  A.  H.  Beqnes;  Lousiana,  A.  B.  Romar; 
Ohio,  Samuel  Medary,  Kentucky;  Robert  Mallory; 
Tennessee,  Meredith  P.  Gentry;  Indiana,  Joseph  A. 
Wright;  Illinois,  Stephen  A.  Douglass;  Missouri,  R. 
Atchison;  Arkansas.  T.  B.  Flournoy;  Michigan,  J.  C. 
Holmes;  Florida,  Simmons  Baker;  Texas,  Thomas 
J.  Rusk;  Iowa,  M.  F.  Colbaugh;  Wisconsin,  A.  C. 
Ingham;  California,  M.  Horner;  District  of  Columbia, 
Joseph  H.  Bradley;  New  Mexico,  J.  M.  Baird;  Min- 
esota,  H.  H.  Sibley;  Oregon,  Joseph  Lane;  Utah,  Jos. 
S.  Hayes. 

Executive  Committee— C.  B.  Calvert,  J.  D.  Weston, 
Arthur  Watts,  John  A.  King,  Moses  Newell,  Richard 
Peters. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  G.  G.  Kennedy. 

Recording  Secretary — W.  S.  King. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Selden. 


The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety had  been  augmented  nearly  $2000  since  his  ar- 
rival yesterday. 

Dr.  Eiwyn  presented  a  paper  written  by  Prof.  Booth, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  arguing  that  the  analysis  of  soils 
in  the  present  state  of  Chemistry,  is  of  no  immediate 
practical  value  to  the  farmer. 

Prof.  Mapes  said  he  stood  ready  to  refute  every  po- 
sition assumed  in  the  paper,  and  stated  many  inter- 
esting facts  against  the  theory.  After  an  animated 
discussion,  the  paper  was  withdrawn. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Poore,  circulars  were  directed 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Agricultur- 
al Societies,  proposing  an  interchange  of  publica- 
tions. 

Major  Wheeler  suggested  the  propriety  of  memori- 
alizing Congress  to  establish  a  National  Agricultural 
School.  The  subject  was  deferred  until  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Society  re-assembled  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 
Professor  Mapes  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
fertilizers.  After  which  a  resolution,  complimenting 
the  officers  and  the  reporters,was  passed.  The  Socie- 
ty then  adjourned  to  the  last  Wednesday  in  Februa- 
ry, 1854.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Medary  from  Ohio,  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations. 

<•• 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

The  stated  meeting  was  held,  as  usual,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  15,  in  the  Chinese  saloon.  The  Pres't 
in  the  chair.  To  the  numerous  visitors  in  attendance 
on  the  occasion,  the  exhibition  assuredly  afibrded 
much  gratification.  Many  choice  specimens  of  green 
house  plants  were  shown  in  the  collections  from  four 
of  our  best  conservatories.  Among  them  a  fine  plant 
of  the  Acacia puhescens  in  full  flower,  from  Gen.  Pat- 
terson's house,  stood  prominent.  A  very  well  grown 
specimen  of  Chorozema  varium  in  rich  bloom,  was 
seen  in  Wm.  W.  Keen's  display  from  West  Philadel- 
phia. Frederick  Lennig's  gardener  exhibited  a  fine 
table  of  Camelias  and  another  of  choice  plants. 
Among  the  Camelias  was  a  plant  of  the  famed 
Ducca  Visconti,  displaying  a  beautiful  flower  and 
seen  for  the  first  time.  On  the  table  furnished  by  R. 
Buist's  foreman  were  many  choice  plants,  two  of 
which  were  not  seen  before  at  our  meetings,  the  Epa- 
C7'is  cajidicUssima  and  E.  Minuata.  In  Mr.  Cope's 
collection  ot  select  plants  were  a  handsome  Abuiilon 
Striatum,  and  a  new  species.  Begonia  albo-coccinea. 
Cut  flowers  of  Camellias  were  brought  from  Mr.  Bu- 
ist's, Mr.  Sherwood's,  Mr.  Lennig's,  and  others.  De- 
signs and  baskets  of  cut  flowers  were  presented  from 
C.  Cope,  R.  Cornelius,  and  R.  Kilvington. 

Thomas  Hancock  exhibited  fine  Easter  Beurre  Pears. 
Mrs.  Smith's  gardener,  five  dishes  of  Pears.  M.  W. 
Roe,  two  kinds  of  Apples;  and  Robert  Cornelius'  gar- 
dener, three  varieties  of  Apples. 

On  the  vegetable  tables  were  to  be  seen,  from  Mr. 
Cope's  forcing  houses.  Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  To- 
matoes, and  Mushroons.  From  Mr.  Fisher's — fine 
Cucumbers,  Mushroons,  Lettuce,  &c.  From  Robert 
Cornelius',  many  good  culinary  articles.  Thomas  F. 
Croft  presented  a  fine  display  of  Rhubarb. 
Premiums  awarded  were  as  follows : — 
Camellias — For  the  best  six  plants,  to  John  Pollock, 
gardener  to  F.  Lennig;  for  the  best  six  cut  flowers,  to 
Thomas  Fairley,  foreman  to  R.  Buist;  for  the  second 
best,  to  Isaac  Warr,  gardener  to  John  Sherwood. 
Primula  sinensis — for  the  best  six  plants,  to  Benjamin 
GuUis  Plants  in  Pots — for  the  best  twelve,  to  John 
Pollock,  F.  Lennig's  gardener;  for  the  second  best,  to 
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Wm.  Gr'acey,  gardener  to  Wm.  W.  S.  K^en,  West 
Philadelphia;  tor  the  third  best,  to  Thomas  Fairley, 
K.  Baist's  toremaa.  Plant  in  a  Pot — for  the  best, 
the  Acacia  pubescens,  to  Isaac  Collins,  gardener  to 
Gen.  Patterson.  Plants  shown  for  the  first  time,  a 
special  premium  of  $2  to  11.  Buist's  foreman,  for,  E- 
pacris  mimiata  and  E.  candidissima.  Another  of  $1 
to  Thos  Meehan,  gardener  to  C.  Cope;  lor  Begonia 
alba-coccinea,  Boqud  design,  for  the  be8t,to  Thos.  Mee- 
han; for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Mcghran  garden- 
er to  K.  Cornelius.  Basket  of  cut  Jiuwers — tor  the 
best,  to  Wm.  Hamill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fisher;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Kobert  Kilvington.  And  for  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  Hyacinths,  a  special  premium  of  $2 
to  Peter  Kaabe.  The  Committee  specially  notice  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Camellia  variety  of  Ducca  Viscon- 
ti  from  F.  Lennig's,  an  Italian  variety,  and  shown  for 
the  first  time.  Also  a  plant  of  the  cypripedium  aca- 
ule,  a  native,  shown  by  11.  C.  Hanson. 

Pears — For  the  best  ten  specimens,  Easter  Buerre, 
to  Thomas  Hancock;  for  the  second  best,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  to  F.  Guoin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith. 

Apples — for  the  best  ten  specimens,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, to  N.  W.  Roe,  for  the  second  best, the  same  kind, 
to  K.  Cornelius'  gardener. 

Vegetables — For  the  best  display  of  amateur  gar- 
deners, to  Wm.  Hamill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fisher;  for 
the  second  best  to  Thomas  Meghran,  gardener  to 
Robert  Cornelius;  and  a  special  premium  to  Thomas 
S.  Croft  for  a  very  handsome  display  of  Rhubarb, 
containing  five  named  varieties. 

An  interesting  ad  interim  report  from  the  Fruit 
Committee  was  submitted  of  the  objects  shown  before 
them  since  the  last  stated  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  the  Committees  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Ordered.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts,  tor  the  gift 
of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Harris's  Report  on  Insects  injurious 
to  Vegetation,  last  edition,  and  the  Proceedings  and 
Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Northumberland  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Northumberland  county  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized  on  the  24th  of  May,  1851. 

Samuel  Hunter  was  elected  its  first  President,  Jo- 
seph R.  Priestly  w^as  next  chosen,  and  after  him,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  its  officers : 

President — James  Cai  eron. 

Vice  Presidents — George  C.  Walker,  John  Mont- 
gomery, Amos  E.  Kapp,  Jacob  Seasholtz,  William 
B.  Kipp,  Jacob  Hilbish,  David  L.  Ireland. 

Corresponding  Secretary — David  Taggart. 

Recording  Secretary — Wm.  J.  Greenough. 

Treasurer — Wm.  L.  Dewart. 

Board  of  Managers— James  Pollock,  Alexander 
Jordon,  Jesse  C.  Horton,  Samuel  Shannon,  William 
Forsythe,  James  Eckman,  William  Fegely,  William 
Deppen,  Phillip  Oberdorf,  A.  J.  Fetzer,  Jos.  Weit- 
Bel,  Felix  Mourer,  Samuel  John,  Phillip  Spatz,  Gid- 
eon Kremer,  James  Beard,  Sr.,  Charles  Riddle. 

The  first  fair  was  held  at  Sunbury,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1851.  The  exhibition  was  creditable,  and 
called  out  an  unexpectedly  large  concourse  of  people. 

The  second  fair  came  otf  at  Northumberland  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  October,  1852.  This  far  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  projectors,  both  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
numbers  that  attended  it. 

The  next  will  be  held  at  Milton  early  in  October. 

Each  year  several  hundred  dollars  have  been  paid 


out  in  prizes,  and  yet,  pecuniarily,  the  Society  holds 
its  head  above  water,  and  looks  forward  to  still  great- 
er achievements.  It  has  already  been  the  means  of 
stirring  up  the  neighboring  counties.  Union,  Mon- 
tour and  Columbia  have  organized  flourishing  and 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  county  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  19th,  1853.  The  pres- 
ident, AVilliam  Jessup,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  read, 
and  on  motion  adopted  and  directed  to  be  printed. 
On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to 
nominate  officers,  viz  :  Franklin  Lusk,  Thomas  John- 
son, John  F.  Deans,  Henry  Drinker  and  Hyde  Crock- 
er. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  vegetables  was 
read,  recommending  a  special  premium  to  Robert 
Kent  for  potatoes,  173  bushels  per  half  acre.  On 
motion  of  William  H.  Jessup,  the  Society  awarded 
to  Mr.  Kent  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Journal. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  officers 
was  read,  and  on  motion  the  following  officers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Caleb  Carmalt. 

Vice  Presidents — Thomas  Nicholson,  Thomas 
Johnson. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Samuel  A  Newton. 

Recording  Secretary — William  H.  Jessup. 

Treasurer — George  Fuller. 

Managers — Hon.  William  Jessup,  Henry  Drink- 
er, Gilbert  AVaruer,  Martin  L.  Catlin,  John  F.  Deans, 
Hiram  C.  Concklin. 

On  motion  of  Col.  F.  Lusk,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Susquehanna 
county  Agricultural  Society  hereby  cordially  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Jessup,  (late  President  of  said  Society,)  for  hia 
unremitted  exertions  and  effective  services  in  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  said  society. 

On  motion,  the  Society  awarded  discretionary  pre- 
miums to  George  Walker  for  IGO  bushels  of  corn  rais- 
ed to  the  acre,  and  to  Hyde  Crocker  for  a  very  large 
yield  of  the  same. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day evening,  of  the  first  week  of  April  Court. 

Wm.  H.  Jessup,  Sec'ry. 

•- ■!•*■ ■ 

State  Poultry  Society. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  State  Poultry  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  are  the  officers  of 
the  Society  for  1853: 

President — John  Price  Wetherill. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Andrevrs,  Wm.  M.  Swain, 
James  L.  Claghorh,  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  John  Swift, 
William  II.  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Willam  Stevenson. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Robert  A.  Smith. 

Recordinx  Secretary — James  Le  Fevre. 

Board  of  Managers— William  Struthers,  Jesse  M. 
Williams,  John  B.  Perry,  Charles  K.  Engle,  Edwin  R. 
Cope,  John  Oakford,  Fredk.  G.  Wolbert. 

Executive  Committee— Jesse  M.  Williams,  C.  K. 
Engle,  Fredk.  G.  Wolbert. 

Counsellors— Hon.  William  D.  Kelly,  Christopher 
Fallon,  Esq.,  Benj.  H.  Brewster,  Esq.,  Const.  Guillou, 
Esq. 
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